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Ts  the  year  1777  the  booksellers  of  London,  fearing  an  invasion  of  their 
literary  preserves  by  the  publication  at  Edinburgli  of  an  edition  of  the 
British  Poets  from  Chancer  to  Churchill,  resolved  on  publishing  a rival 
edition,  more  correct  in  text  than  that  of  Bell,  and  at  the  same  time 
superior  in  print  and  paper.  To  give  a greater  attraction  to  their  under- 
taking, they  agreed  that  to  the’works  of  each  author  a concise  account  of 
his  life  should  be  prefixed,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  as  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  contemporaries,  was  solicited  to  undertake  the  task.  Johnson  was 
pleased  with  the  offer,  and  undertook  to  write  what  he  describes  in  a 
letter  to  Boswell  as  “ little  Lives  and  little  Prefaces  to  a little  edition  of 
the  English  Poets.” 

The  Edinburgh  collection  thus  dreaded  by  the  London  trade  was 
the  first  attempt  to  form  a complete  body  of  British  poetry,  and  in  its 
design  the  publication  set  on  foot  by  an  unassisted  individual  in  Edin- 
burgh is  preferable  to  the  collection  made  by  the  trade  in  London. 
Neither,  however,  is  good,  whether  for  general  accuracy  of  text,  or  the 
selection  of  authors.  Many  who  have  hardly  a claim  to  be  considered 
poets  were  admitted  by  the  courtesy  of  criticism  into  both  editions,  the 
right  of  selection  resting,  in  both  instances  oddly  enough,  with  the  book- 
sellers, in  whose  judgment,  as  meaof  trade,  the  Poet  whose  works  were 
not  in  demand  was  doubly  dead.  The  Drama  was  excluded.  Four  insig- 
nificant poets,  Blackmore,  Ponifret,  Yalden,  and  Watts,  were  recom- 
mended by  Johnson  for  insertion  in  the  London  collection ; and  beyond 
the  Prefaces  (afterwards  reprinted  as  Lives)  this  recommendation  of  four 
small  poets  made  all  he  had  to  do  with  an  edition  whicli  ho  wrote  to 
Nichols  to  say  was  “impudently”  called  liis. 

When  persuaded  to  promise  little  Lives  and  Little  Prefaces  to  a Lon- 
don edition  of  our  Poets,  the  undertaking,  as  then  presented  to  his  mind, 
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Johnson  tells  us,  seemed  not  very  extensive,  or,  os  he  had  first  written 
it,  not  very  tedious  or  difficult.  “ My  purpose,”  ho  .'^ays,  “ was  only  to 
liave  allotted  to  every  Poet  an  advertisement,  like  those  which  wo  find 
in  the  French  Miscellanies,  containing  a few  dates  and  a general  charac- 
ter; but  I have  been  led  beyond  my  intention,  I hope  by  the  honest 
desire  of  giving  useful  pleasure.”  A slight  sketch  slowly  expanded  into 
a detailed  life,  a sliort  character  into  a general  criticism,  and  what  was 
undertaken  as  a light  emi)loyment  became  not  only  the  last  but  the 
greatest  work  of  its  author. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  intention  of  the  London  booksellers  to  have 
commenced  with  Chaucer.  King  George  the  Third  wished  that  Johnson 
had  commenced  with  Spenser,  and  Beattie  expressed  his  regret  that  ho 
had  not  given  Spenser  instead  of  Cowley.  Yet  a criticism  on  ‘The 
Faerie  Queene  ’ would  hardly  have  supplied  John.son  with  points  of 
equal  value  to  those  which  in  Cowley  led  to  his  admirable  observations 
on  the  so-called  Metaphysical  Poets ; nor  is  it  pos.«ible  to  avoid  feeling 
the  partial  truth  of  an  observation  by  Southey,  that  the  poets  before  tlie 
Restoration  were  to  Johnson  what  the  world  before  the  flood  is  to  his- 
torians. It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  petty  interest  of 
a bookseller  named  Carnan  should  have  excluded  Goldsmith  from  the 
number  of  his  Lives. 

Of  all  works  of  eminence  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  gradual  growth, 
and  the  history  of  the  ‘ Lives  of  the  Poets  ’ from  commencement  to 
completion  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  Johnson’s  first  object  was  to  dis- 
cover what  materials  were  readily  available,  to  gatlicr  round  him  books 
necessary  for  the  undertaking,  and  to  obtain  what  further  information 
public  libraries  or  private  individuals  might  supi)Iy  to  printed  narratives. 
Seeing  tlie  scantine.ss  of  Murdoch’s  ‘Memoir  of  Thom.son,’  ho  requested 
Boswell  to  procure  what  information  he  could  in  Scotland  concerning 
him ; and  from  the  following  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  he  at  least  entered 
into  his  task  with  ardour. 


“ To  Dn.-  Fabjiek. 

“Bolt  Court,  July  22, 17TT. 

“Sir, 

“ The  booksellers  of  London  have  undertaken  a kind  of  body  of  English 
Poetry,  excluding  generally  the  dramas;  and  I have  undertaken  to  pnt  before  each 
author’s  works  a sketch  of  lii.s  life,  and  a character  of  his  writings.  Of  some, 
however,  I know  but  very  little,  and  I am  afraid  I shall  not  easily  supply  my  defi- 
ciencies. Be  pleased  to  inform  me  whether  among  Mr.  Baker’s  ,MSS.,  or  anywhere 
else  at  Cambridge,  any  materials  are  to  be  found.  If  any  such  collection  can  bo 
gleaned,  I doubt  not  your  willingness  to  direct  tmr  search,  and  will  tell  the  book- 
sellers to  employ  a transcriber.  If  yon  think  my  inspection  necessary,  I will  come 
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down ; for  who  that  has  once  experienced  the  civilities  of  Cambridge  wotild  not 
snatch  the  opportunity  of  another  visit? 

“ I am,  Sir,  yonr  most  humble  servant, 

“Sam.  Johnson.” 

Nor  was  he  without  friends  able  and  willing  to  assist  him.  Lord 
Hailes  sent  communications  for  the  memoirs  of  Drj  den  and  Thomson ; 
Cradock  lent  him  a copy  of  Euripides  with  Milton’s  MS.  notes;  and 
through  Dr.  Percy  he  obtained  the  use  of  Clifford’s  remarks  on  Dryden, 
which  he  had  long  been  looking  for  in  vain.  Joseph  Warton  contributed 
some  useful  information  to  the  Lives  of  Fenton,  Collins,  and  Pitt. 
Malone  and  Isaac  Heed  assisted  him  when  he  sought  assistance  at  their 
hands,  while  Steevens,  his  old  associate  in  editing  Shakespeare,  supplied 
him  with  many  particulars,  enlivening,  as  he  says,  and  diversifying  his 
work.  As  he  advanced,  other  and  more  valuable  assistance  was 
obtained,  and  Mrs.  Boscawen  procured  him  the  use  of  Spence’s  MS. 
anecdotes,  a favour  which  he  thought  worthy  “ of  public  acknowledg- 
ment.” 

The  first  life  written  was  that  of  Cowley,  sent  to  press  in  December, 
1777.  Waller,  Denham,  and  Butler  immediately  followed.  “I  have 
written  a little  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,”  he  says  in  his  annual  review 
of  his  life  made  Easter,  1778,  “ I think  with  all  my  usual  vigour.”  Dry- 
den was  completed  in  August,  1778,  and  Milton,  begun  in  January, 
1779,  was  finished  in  six  weeks.  The  other  lives  included  in  the  first 
issue  were  sixteen  in  number,  and,  being  very  short,  were  soon  written. 

In  March,  1779,  the  first  part,  containing  twenty-two  Lives,  appeared 
simultaneously  with  the  poems,  and  separately  in  four  small  volumes. 
“Last  week,”  he  says  in  his  annual  review,  made  Easter,  1779,  “I 
published  (the  first  part  of)  the  ‘ Lives  of  the  Poets,’  written,  I hope,  in 
such  a manner  as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety.”  . . . “ I got  my 
Lives,”  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  “not  yet  quite  printed,  put  neatly 
together,  and  sent  them  to  the  King.  What  he  says  of  them  I know  not. 
If  the  King  is  a Whig  he  will  not  like  them;  but  is  any  King  a Whig?” 

Other  and  ampler  notices  of  the  second  and  last  portion  occur  in  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  “I  have  not  quite  neglected  my  ‘Lives,’”  ho 
writes  April  6,  1780;  “Addison  is  a long  one,  but  it  is  done;  Prior  is 
not  short,  and  that  is  done  too.  I am  upon  Rowe,  which  cannot  fill 
much  paper.  Seward  called  on  me  to-day  and  read  Spence.”  Five  days 
later  he  continues  to  report  the  progress  he  has  made.  “ You  are  at  all 
places  of  high  resort,  and  bring  home  hearts  by  dozens,  while  I am  seek- 
ing for  something  to  say  of  men  about  whom  I know  nothing  but  their 
verses,  and  sometimes  very  little  of  them.  Now  I have  begun,  however, 
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I do  not  despair  of  making  an  end.”  “ I tlionglit  to  have  finished 
Rowe’s  life  to-day,”  ho  writes,  April  15,  1780,  “but  I have  had  five  or 
six  visitors  who  hindered  me,  and  I have  not  been  quite  well : next 
week  I hope  to  despatch  four  or  five  of  them.”  “My  Lives  creej)  on,” 
he  writes,  .May  9 1780.  “I  have  done  Addison,  Prior,  Rowe,  Granville, 
Shefiield,  Collins,  Pitt,  and  almost  Fenton.”  Congreve  was  hi.s  next 
Life,  and  was  soon  written.  “Congreve,  whom  1 despatched  at  the 
Borough  while  I was  attending  the  election,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
little  Lives.” 

lie  now  made  a second  application  to  Dr.  Farmer,  asking  (May  25, 
1780)  for  extracts  from  college  or  university  registers  relating  to 
Ambrose  Philips,  Broome,  and  Gray,  who  were  all  of  Cambridge ; but 
his  progress,  in  spite  of  prompt  assistance,  was  still  inconsiderable.  “ I 
have  sat  at  homo  in  Bolt  Court  all  the  summer,”  ho  writes  to  Boswell, 
August  21,  1780,  “ thinking  to  write  the  ‘Lives,’  and  a great  part  of  the 
time  only  thinking.  Several  of  them,  however,  are  done,  and  I still 
think  to  do  the  rest.”  This  still  thinking  and  not  performing  brought 
other  difliculties,  and  as  time  began  to  press,  ho  gladly  adoi)ted  a life  of 
Dr.  Young,  written  by  Herbert  Croft,  then  an  unknown  man  ambitious 
of  literary  distinction.  He  was  willing  to  have  obtained  other  favours 
of  a like  character,  for  the  progress  of  his  undertaking  had  brought  him 
to  the  task  of  writing  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  some  still 
younger  than  himself.  He  did  not  care  for  the  new  school  of  i)oetry, 
nor  for  the  poets  themselves.  He  knew  his  own  prejudices,  hurried 
through  his  work,  and  brought  it  to  a close. 

“Some  time  in  March,”  (he  observes  in  his  annual  review  made 
Easter,  1781)  “ I finished  the  ‘ Lives  of  the  Poets,’  which  I wrote  in  my 
usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and  working  with 
vigour  and  haste."  What  he  has  said  of  Addison  and  “ Cato  ” is  still 
more  applicable  to  his  own  achievement.  “ Cato,”  he  says,  “ was  at 
length  completed,  but  with  brevity  irregularly  disproportionate  to  the 
foregoing  parts,  like  a task  performed  with  relucianco  and  hurried  to  its 
conclusion.” 

The  ‘Lives  of  the  Poets’  made  a stir  at  the  time  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. A cry  was  raised  on  more  grounds  than  one  against  his  Life  of 
'Milton.  “I  could  thrash  his  old  jacket,”  writes  Cowper,  “till  I made 
his  pension  jingle  in  his  pocket.”  All  Cambridge  was  in  arms  against 
what  Mackintosh  has  called  “ tb.at  monstrous  example  of  critical  injus- 
tice which  he  entitles  the  Life  of  Gray.”  The  same  feeling  was  expressed 
against  his  criticism  on  Collins,  and  only  less  generally  because  the  repu- 
totion  of  that  poet  was  but  then  upon  the  rise.  The  friends  of  Lord 
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Lyttelton  were  annoyed  at  the  contempt,  artful  and  studied  as  they 
called  it,  thrown  upon  the  character  of  a nobleman  who,  with  all  the 
little  foibles  he  might  have,  was,  in  their  eyes,  one  of  the  most  exalted 
patterns  of  virtue,  liberality,  and  benevolence.  Great  displeasure  was 
expressed  with  equal  justice  at  his  account  of  Thomson,  while  his  cen- 
sure of  Akenside  was  thought  by  many  what  it  really  is,  illiberal,  and  his 
criticism  on  Prior  w’as  condemned  as  “ severe  and  unjust.” 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  complaints  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
‘Lives’  were  written,  Johnson’s  great  work  obtained  an  immediate 
popularity  which  has  continued  to  our  own  time,  and  will  certainly  con- 
tinue unimpaired.  “ Biography,”  says  this  greatest  of  biographers,  “ is 
of  the  various  kinds  of  narrative  writing  that  which  is  most  eagerly  read, 
and  most  easily  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life.”  * This  was  said  long 
before  the  ‘Lives  of  the  Poets  ’ were  even  thought  of,  and  it  is  in  this 
application  of  others’  lives  to  the  purposes  and  nicer  uses  of  our  own, 
that  the  essential  value  of  Johnson’s  work  may  be  said  to  consist.  The 
secret  of  Johnson’s  excellence  will  be  found  in  the  knowledge  of  human 
life  which  his  ‘ Lives  ’ exhibit ; in  the  many  admirable  reflections  they 
contain,  varying  and  illustrating  the  narrative  without  overlaying  it;  in 
the  virtue  they  hold  up  to  admiration,  and  in  the  religion  they  inculcate, 
lie  possessed  the  rare  art  of  teaching  what  is  not  familiar,  of  lending  an 
interest  to  a twice-told  tale,  and  of  recommending  known  truths  by  his 
manner  of  adorning  them.  lie  seized  at  once  the  leading  features,  and 
though  he  may  have  omitted  a pimple  or  a freckle,  his  likeness  is  uninis- 
takeable — defined  yet  general,  summary  yet  exact. 

The  industry  of  Johnson  was  exerted  and  exhausted  in  his  Dictionary. 
After  that  great  task  indolence  overtook  him,  from  which  he  never  alto- 
gether recovered.  Those  common  necessities  which  before  compelled 
him  to  write,  no  longer  existed,  and  his  pension  only  added  to  his  disin- 
clination for  work.  When  ho  engaged  to  write  the  ‘Lives  of  the  Poets,’ 
ho  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties,  j-et 
he  wrote,  as  we  have  seen,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  and  almost  without 
books.  Deservedly  held  as  the  greatest  writer  of  his  time,  he  was  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  of  what  would  bo 
expected  from  him.  He  knew  his  strength,  and  that  the  value  of  his 
work  would  not  depend  on  the  minute  succession  of  facts,  but  on  the 
characters,  drawn  as  they  would  be  from  books  and  men,  and  marked 
with  a happiness  of  illustration  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  He  had  read 
with  critical  eyes  the  important  volume  of  human  life,  and  knew  the 
heart  of  man  from  the  depths  of  stratagem  to  the  surface  of  affectation. 

* ‘Idler,’  No.  November  34, 1759. 
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He  knew  also  his  own  prejudices,  for  he  had  already  described  in  print 
the  temptations  which  be.set  and  mislead  a biographer : — “ lie  that  writes 
the  life  of  another  is  eitlier  his  friend  or  his  enemy,  and  wislies  either  to 
e.\alt  his  praise  or  aggravate  his  infamy:  many  temptations  to  falsehood 
will  occur  in  tlio  disguise  of  passions,  too  specious  to  fear  mucli  resist- 
ance. Love  of  virtue  will  animate  panegyric,  and  hatred  of  wickedness 
embitter  censure.  The  zeal  of  gratitude,  the  ardour  of  patriotism,  fond- 
ness for  an  opinion,  or  fidelity  to  a party,  may  easily  overpower  the  vigi- 
lance of  a mind  habitually  well  disposed,  and  prevail  over  unassisted  and 
unfriended  veracity.”  * ^ 

Dictatorial  in  conversation  and  confident  in  his  own  resources,  he 
delighted  in  argument ; nor  was  he  at  times  over  scrupulous  in  his  man- 
ner of  obtaining  victory,  lie  remembered  an  early  observation  of  his 
own : “ Cen.sure  is  willingly  indulged,  because  it  always  implies  some 
superiority.”  * The  same  seeking  for  superiority  is  to  be  found  in  the 
‘Lives  of  the  Poets,’ — and  the  reader  is  now  and  then  required  to  see 
the  Dt)ctor  and  Dictator  triumphant  over  the  subject  of  his  narrative. 

"When  Boswell  remarked  that  in  writing  a life  a man’s  peculiarities 
should  be  mentioned,  because  they  mark  his  character,  Johnson  observed 
in  reply,  “Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  peculiarities:  the  question  is 
whether  a man’s  vices  should  be  mentioned;  for  instance,  whether  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  Addison  and  Parnell  drank  too  freely  ; for  peo- 
ple will  probably  more  easily  indulge  in  drinking  from  knowing  this ; so 
that  more  ill  may  bo  done  by  the  example  than  good  by  telling  the  whole 
truth.”  Yet  ho  observed  on  another  occasion,  and  to  Boswell,  that  “ it 
would  produce  an  instructive  caution  to  avoid  drinking,  when  it  was 
seen  that  even  the  learning  and  genius  of  Parnell  could  be  debased  by 
it.”  Indeed  ho  was  not  always  true  to  himself.  When  asked  if  it  was 
not  wrong  in  Orrery  to  expose  the  defects  of  a man  with  whom  ho  had 
lived  in  intimacy,  he  replied,  “ Why,  no,  Sir,  after  the  man  is  dead  ; for 
then  it  is  done  historically.”  And  that  mati  was  Swift. 

Of  the  errors  into  which  Johnson  has  fallen  in  his  ‘Lives,’  some 
account  may  be  expected  by  the  readers  of  this  edition.  They  are  of  two 
kinds — those  attributable  to  the  im])erfect  information  of  his  period,  and 
those  due  to  his  own  neglect.  Thus,  in  the  tir.st  written  of  the  ‘ Live.s,’ 
that  of  Cowley,  he  tells  us  in  one  place  that  Cowley’s  unfinished  epic,  is 
in  three  books,  and  in  another  pl.ice  (a  few  pages  on)  that  it  is  in  four. 
We  may  safely  suspect  that  he  had  never  reail  Cowley’s  Comedy — for  he 
mistakes  its  title.  In  his  ‘ Waller  ’ he  finds  fault  with  Fenton  for  an 
error  made  by  himself,  from  confounding  two  poems.  In  the  same  life 
« ‘ Idler,’  No.  ftt.  » ‘ Rambler,’  No.  3 
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he  calls  Hampden  the  uncle  of  Waller  instead  of  the  cousin.  In  his  ‘ Life 
of  Milton  ’ ho  cites  Philips  (Milton’s  nephew)  for  a remarkable  statement 
not  to  bo  found  in  Philips,  and  attributes  to  Ellwood  (Milton’s  Quaker 
friend)  the  preservation  of  a doubtful  story  said  to  have  come  from  Mil- 
ton’s own  lips,  which  is  certainly  not  in  Ellwood ; — wliilo  he  states  oddly 
enough  that  ‘ Paradi.se  Lost,’  originally  published  in  ten  books,  was 
made  into  twelve  by  dividing  the  seventh  and  twelfth,”  meaning  of 
course  the  seventh  and  tenth.  Where  his  preparations  had  been  greater, 
he  is  still  more  inaccurate.  Thus  he  says  of  Dryden’s  ‘ King  Arthur  ’ 
what  is  true  of  Albion  and  Albanius ; mistakes  the  origin  of  ‘ Mac  Fleck- 
noe,’  and  the  date  of  its  appearauce ; informs  his  readers  that  King 
James  and  not  King  Charles  made  Dryden  historiographer;  assigns  Dry- 
den’s translation  of  Maimbourg  to  a period  subsequent  to  his  conversion, 
when  it  was  well  known  that  it  appeared  while  Charles  the  Second  was 
yet  alive  ; states  positively — and  in  two  places — that  Dryden  translated 
only  one  of  Ovid’s  Epistles,  whereas  ho  translated  at  lea.st  two ; attri- 
butes to  Settle  what  is  by  Pordage;  and,  from  not  looking  into  Burnet 
for  himself  makes  Dryden  the  author  of  an  answer  actually  written  by 
Varillas. 

Let  me  continue,  though  briefly,  the  enumeration.  Ho  is  altogether 
wrong  about  Cowley’s  parentage.  He  makes  Lord  Roscommon  live  into 
King  James’s  reign ; calls  Lord  Rochester’s  daughter  his  sister ; refers  to 
Palaprat’s  ‘ Alcibiade,’  when  there  is  no  such  production ; makes  ‘ Venice 
Preserved  ’ the  last  of  Otway’s  play.s,  which  it  was  fur  from  being; 
writes  the  ‘ Life  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,’  and  in  three  other  places  advances 
him  to  a dukedom,  which  he  never  obtained ; ascribes  to  Walsh  what 
was  written  by  Chetwood  ; a.sserts  that  Addison  never  printed  his  poem 
to  Sacheverell,  whereas  it  is  to  be  seen  with  his  other  earliest  printed 
productions  in  so  common  a book  as  Tonsop’s  Miscellany  ; confounds  Sir 
Richard  Steele  with  Dicky  Norris  the  actor ; attributes  a di.scovery  to 
Congreve — that  Pindaric  odes  were  regular — when  the  discovery  is  to  be 
found  in  Ben  Jonson  and  Philips’s  ‘Theatrum  Poetarum  ;’  taxes  Warbur- 
tou  with  making  an  arrangement  of  Pope’s  Epistles,  which  Pope  himself 
had  made  ; informs  ns  in  the  ‘ Life  of  Pope,’  that  the  Pastorals  of  Philips 
and  Pope  a[>peared  for  the  first  time  in  the  same  Miscellany,  but  forgets 
his  information  when  ho  comes  to  the  life  of  Philips.  While  he  is  wrong 
in  the  years  of  birth  of  Savage,  Somerville,  Yalden,  and  Collin«,  he  is 
equally  incorrect  respecting  the  dates  of  death  of  Dryden,  Garth,  Par- 
nell, and  Collins. 

Boswell  complains  that  Johnson  was  by  no  means  attentive  to  minute 
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accuracy,  and  omitted  when  reprinting  his  Lives  to  correct  the  errors 
that  were  pointed  out  to  him.  Indeed,  in  his  brief  Advertisement  to  the 
whole  work  he  acknowledges  that  in  the  minute  kind  of  history,  so  con- 
stantly requisite  in  biographical  writing,  tlie  succession  of  facts  is  not 
easily  discovered,  and  that  ‘‘longer  premeditation  ” might  have  added  to 
his  materials,  while  in  the  lives  of  later  writers  he  miglit  by  attention 
and  inquiry  have  gleaned  many  particulars  which  would  have  diversitied 
and  enlivened  his  work.  “To  adjust  tlio  minute  events  of  literary  his- 
tory is,”  he  tells  us  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Drydcn,’  “ tedious  and  troublesome ; 
it  requires  indeed  no  great  force  of  understanding,  but  often  depends 
upon  inquiries  which  there  is  no  opportunity  of  making,  or  is  to  bo 
fetched  from  books  and  pamphlets  not  always  at  hand.”  lie  reverts  to 
the  same  subject  and  to  other  attendant  difficulties  in  the  first  written  of 
the  second  series  of  his  Lives — that  of  Addison : “ The  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great  impediment  of 
biography.  History  may  be  formed  from  permanent  monuments  and 
records;  but  Lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal  .knowledge,  which 
is  growing  every  day  less,  and  in  a short  time  is  lost  for  ever.  What  is 
known  can  seldom  bo  immediately  told  ; and  when  it  might  be  told,  it  is 
no  longer  known.  The  delicate  features  of  the  mind,  the  nice  discrimi- 
nations of  character,  and  the  minute  peculiarities  of  conduct  are  soon 
obliterated;  and  it  is  surely  better  that  caprice,  obstinacy,  frolic,  and 
folly,  however  they  might  delight  in  the  description,  should  be  silently 
forgotten,  than  that,  by  wanton  merriment  and  unseasonable  detection,  a 
pang  should  be  given  to  a widow,  a daughter,  a brother,  or  a friend.  As 
the  process  of  these  narratives  is  now  bringing  me  among  my  contem- 
poraries, I begin  to  feel  myself  walking  upon  ashes  under  which  the  fire 
is  not  extinguished,  and  coming  to  the  time  of  which  it  will  be  proper 
rather  to  say  nothing  that  is  false,  than  all  that  is  true.” 

This  was  written  late  in  life,  long  after  he  had  put  the  case,  as  was  his 
custom,  in  a somewhat  different  light.  If  a life  be  delayed  till  interest 
and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  impartiality,  but  must  expect 
little  intelligence ; for  the  incidents  which  give  excellence  to  biograjihy 
are  of  a volatile  and  evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the  memory, 
and  are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition.  Wo  know  how  few  can  por- 
tray a living  acquaintance  except  by  his  most  prominent  and  observable 
peculiarities,  and  the  grosser  features  of  his  mind;  and.it  may  be  easily 
imagined  how  much  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be  lost  in  imparting  it, 
and  how  soon  a succession  of  copies  will  lose  all  resemblance  of  the  ori- 
ginal. If  the  biographer  wiites  from  personal  knowledge  and  mairea 
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hasto  to  gratify  the  public  cariosity,  there  is  danger  lest  his  interest,  his 
fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  tenderness  overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt 
him  to  conceal,  if  not  to  invent.  There  are  many  who  think  it  an  act 
of  piety  to  hide  the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even  when  they 
can  no  longer  sufier  by  their  detection ; we  therefore  see  whole  ranks  of 
characters  adorned  with  uniform  panegyric,  and  not  to  be  known  from 
one  another  but  by  extrinsic  and  casual  circumstances.  ‘ Let  me  remem- 
ber,’ says  Hale,  ‘ when  I find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a criminal,  that 
there  is  likewise  a pity  due  to  the  country.’  If  we  regard  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to  knowledge,  to  virtue, 
and  to  truth.”  * 

"Where  Johnson  does  not  cite  his  authorities  in  footnotes,  he  leaves  the 
reader  to  infer  that  he  has  obtained  his  information  from  accessible  mate- 
rials. Yet — and  mark  his  incessant  love  of  truth — where  he  introduces 
new  matter,  he  is  particularly  careful  to  name  the  persons  from  whom  ho 
derived  it.  Thus  we  find  him  citing  his  father,  an  old  bookseller,  in 
illustration  of  the  sale  of  ‘ Absalom  and  Achitophel,’  and  tlic  character- 
istic story  lie  has  given  of  the  preaching  of  Burnet  and  Sprat.  His 
friends  in  early  life  are  frequently  appealed  to.  From  Walmsley  (most 
enduringly  remembered  in  these  Lives)  he  derives  a story  about  Rag 
Smith  and  Addison.  Andrew  Corbet  of  Shropshire  is  his  authority  for 
the  anecdote  of  Addison  and  the  barring  out.  Mr.  Ing  and  “ the  well 
known  Ford”  (Hogarth’s  Ford)  are  cited  in  support  of  passages  in  liis 
Life  of  Broome.  Mr.  Locker  of  the  Leather-sellers’  Company  and  Mr. 
Clark  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  are  two  more  authorities  to  whom  ho  refers,  and 
of  whom  I have  learnt  nothing.  I would  that  Boswell  had  known  them ! 
Dr.  Madden — “ a name  which  Ireland  ought  to  honour  ” — is  produced 
thrice  as  his  authority  in  his  Lives  of  Addison  and  Swift.  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth  he  acknowledges  as  his  authority  for  an  anecdote  of  modest  Fos- 
ter (no  common  man).  He  draws  at  times  on  booksellei's  of  name  in 
support  of  what  he  states.  Thus  we  find  him  referring  to  Mr.  Draper, 
— ^to  Osborne,  whom  he  knocked  down,  and  in  two  or  three  jilaces  to 
Mr.  Dodsley.  Persons  of  still  greater  reputation  oecasionally  occur. 
Wliat  Lord  Orrery  told  him  of  Swift  ho  has  introduced  into  Swift’s 
Life;  and  what  Lord  Marchmont,  Bishop  Warburton,  Richardson  the 
painter,  and  Dobson  the  scholar,  told  him  about  Pope,  he.  lias  given  on 
their  autliority.  “ Miller,  the  great  gardener,”  “ the  late  learned  Mr. 
Dyer,”  Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Thyer,  Mr.  Hampton  (the  translator  of  Poly- 
bius), and  Mrs.  Porter  the  actress,  are  cited  by  name;  aud  his  own  wife, 

‘ “ Rambler,’  No.  60. 
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Miss  Boothby,  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  are  referred  to,  tbongh  unnamed,  in  other 
places.  But  his  greatest  obligation  was  to  Savage,  to  whoso  information, 
afforded  nearly  forty  years  before  these  exquisite  Lives  were  undertaken, 
he  makes  valuable  and  (to  the  credit  of  Savage’s  truthfulness)  frequent 
reference. 

In  thus  appealing  to  his  authorities,  he  no  doubt  kept  in  view  the  cau- 
tion he  had  addressed  to  Warton  and  others  many  years  before,  on  the 
danger  and  weakness  of  trusting  too  readily  to  information.  “Nothing,” 
he  says,  “ but  experience  could  evince  the  frequency  of  false  infonna- 
tion.  or  enable  any  man  to  conceive  that  so  many  groundless  reports 
should  bo  propagated  as  every  man  of  eminence  may  hear  of  himself. 
Some  men  relate  what  they  think  as  what  they  know ; sotno  men  of  con- 
fused memories  and  habitual  inaccuracy  ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs 
to  another;  and  some  talk  on  without  thought  or  care.  A few  men  are 
sufficient  to  broach  falsehoods,  which  are  afterwards  innocently  diffused 
by  successive  relaters.”  * 

He  has  been  accused  of  giving  too  much  importance  to  the  attacks  of 
Tom  Brown  and  the  criticisms  of  Dennis,  but  most  impro[)erly  so.  True 
is  it  that  Dryden  and  Pope  have  outlived  their  antagonists,  but  both 
Brown  and  Dennis  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  reputations 
of  the  writers  they  attacked.  Let  us  not  be  too  severe 

“Ev’n  such  small  critics  some  regard  may  claim, 

Preserved  in  Milton’s  or  in  Shakespeare’s  name." 

Pope  : EpitUe  to  ArlnUhnot. 

Brown  and  Dennis,  both  able  men,  will  now  live  chiefly  through  the 
great  poets  they  attacked  and  the  proper  importance  which  Johnson 
gave  to  their  writings  from  his  knowledge  of  the  influence  such  satire 
and  criticism  exercised  on  the  age  in  which  he  himself  chose  to  bn  (and 
was)  a poet.  When  writing  the  Lives  of  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  we 
must  not  forget  the  injurious  criticisms  of  the  ‘Edinburgh,’  or  the  bitter 
notice  of  the  ‘Quarterly.’  The  next  generation  will  no  doubt  wonder  in 
what  way  poetic  reputations  could  have  been  injured  by  such  criticis!ii, 
as  we  ourselves  wonder  in  what  way  Dryden  could  have  been  hurt  by 
Brown’s  light  shafts  or  Milbourne’s  heavy  artillery,  or  Pope’s  reputation 
(high  as  it  was)  injured,  oven  for  a season,  by  the  sullen  asperities  of 
Dennis. 

Though  his  groat  undertaking  was  unfoi’eseen,  and  not  of  his  seeking, 
* Review  of  Warton’s  Essay  on  Pope. 
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Johnson  was  not  unprepared  for  it.  lie  had  been  an  author  of  high 
reputation  for  forty  years,  and  Cowley,  the  earlie.st  poet  of  whom  ho 
undertook  to  treat,  had  died  within  less  than  half  a century  of  his  own 
birth.  One  of  the  dreams  of  liis  youth  had  been  a ‘ Life  of  Dryden,’  and 
we  casually  learn  that  (with  this  very  view)  he  sought  for  information 
about  him  from  Cibber,  whose  means  of  information  had  indeed  been 
great.  Ilis  first  poem  (‘  London  ’)  was  admired  by  Pope,  who  dragged 
it  out  from  a mass  of  anonymous  poems  by  the  dunces  of  the  day,  and 
foresaw  (if  I may  use  his  own  expression')  the  greatness  of  his  young 
admirer. 

Johnson  considered  the  Life  of  Cowley  as  the  best  of  the  series ; on 
account,  says  Boswell,  of  the  dissertation  it  contains  of  the  Metaphysical 
Poets,  and  the  careful  discriini nation  to  be  found  in  it  of  the  charactei'is- 
tics  of  Wit.  Yet  few  will  agree  with  him  in  his  preference,  and  wo  may 
perhaps  trace  his  partiality  to  another  cause.  It  was  the  fir.st  written  of 
the  serie.s,  and  cost  more  trouble  than  any  of  the  others — for  he  had  to 
turn  to  books,  and  read  not  only  Cowley,  Donne,  and  Cleveland,  but  to 
elucidate  his  metaphysical  extracts  with  a commentary  on  what,  when 
he  began,  he  knew  but  imperfectly;  whereas  in  his  Lives  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  he  was  writing  from  memory  and  from  materials  immediately 
within  reach.  Ilis  noble  panegyric  on  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ might  have  been 
pronounced  as  Sir  Joshua’s  table,  and  his  famous  parallel  between  Dry- 
den and  Pope  was,  it  is  easy  to  see,  and  as  his  MS.  shows  us,  written  at 
a heat. 

As  a piece  of  English  composition  there  is  no  better  life  of  Milton  than 
Johnson’s  brief  and  admirable  narrative  ; Todd  is  more  full  and  accurate, 
and  Brydges  more  enthusiastic  and  impartial,  but  the  former  is  cumbrous 
and  unmethodical,  the  latter  plea.sant  but  superficial.  Johnson  (he  had 
no  predecessor  of  name)  has  not  been  outstripped. 

Passing  over  the  political  objections  to  the  life — for  mankind  (I  fear) 
will  long  differ  and  dispute  about  tlio  political  character  of  Alilton — I 
would  venture  to  affirm  that  no  one  has  written  finer  or  truer  things 
about  ‘ Paradise  Lost’  than  John.son  in  thi.s  Life.  His  alleged  virulence 
is  indeed  always  more  in  the  manner  of  his  matter  than  the  matter  itself. 
He  had  no  inclination  to  narrate  the  events  of  Milton’s  career;  and  tells 
us  in  the  very  outset  of  the  memoir,  that  he  would  liave  contented  him- 
self with  an  addition  of  a few  notes  to  Fenton’s  elegant  Abridgment,  but 
that  a new  narrative,  for  uniformity’s  sake,  was  tliongiit  necessary. 
"VVhat  was  forced  upon  him  he  at  least  performed  with  sincerity;  and 

• * Lift*  of  Pope.*  He  applies  It  to  Dryden. 
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the  hold  that  this  memoir  has  had  upon  mankind  may  bo  best  illustrated 
by  a passage  in  Lord  Byron : — 

“ Milton ’s  the  prince  of  poets, — so  we  say, 

A little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine : 

An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Lcam’d,  pions,  temperate  in  love  and  wine : 

Bat  his  life  falling  into  Johnson’s  way, 

We  ’re  told  this  great  high-priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  whipt  at  college — a harsh  sire,  odd  spouse. 

For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house.” 

That  Milton  suffered  the  indignity  of  corporal  correction  at  college  is 
now,  among  those  that  read,  pretty  generally  exploded ; but  it  will  be 
long  before  the  impression  is  thoroughly  rooted  out,  advanced  as  it  is  by 
Johnson,  and  countenanced  by  Byron  in  a poem  like  ‘ Don  Juan.’  That 
Shakespeare  stole  deer,  and  that  Milton  was  whipt  at  college,  will  long 
continue  (I  fear)  among  the  vulg.ar  erroi's  of  our  literature. 

The  life  of  Addison  was  the  first  of  the  second  series  of  his  prefaces, 
and  contains  some  of  his  happiest  characteristics.  Disliking  Addison  for 
his  politics,  he  loved  him  for  his  humour,  his  exquisite  English,  and  the 
moral  tendency  of  his  pages. 

There  is  little  to  correct  in  Johnson’s  Life  of  Swift,  and  research  since 
he  wrote  has  rather  added  to  our  information,  than  called  in  question  the 
statements  he  put  forth. 

The  cause  of  Johnson’s  supposed  personal  dislike  to  Swift  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Boswell,  admitting  the  bias,  is  at  a loss  to  account 
for  it.  But  the  reason  was  probably  simple.  The  best  of  men  are 
beset  with  prejudices,  and  Johnson  had  at  least  his  full  share.  lie 
remembered  a kindness,  more  especially  one  in  early  life  (witness  his 
partiality  for  Warburton),  and  forgave  but  did  not  forget  a neglect. 
When  young,  and  known  (at  lea.st  among  authors)  as  the  writer  of  a 
vigorous  satire,  ho  was  offered  the  mastership  of  a charity  school,  “ pro- 
vided he  could  obtain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,”  without  which,  by 
the  statutes  of  the  school,  he  was  inadmissible.  The  salary  was  sixty 
pounds  a year,  and  Lord  Gower  interested  himself  by  letter  to  obtain 
through  Swift  the  required  diploma.  Swift,  it  is  supposed,  withheld  his 
recommendation,  for  Johnson,  to  whom  the  place  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  failed  in  obtaining  it.  In  other  words,  Swift  refused  or 
neglected  him,  when  a kind  word  would  have  been  a real  charity  to  the 
rarest  merit. 

With  less  probability,  other  reasons  are  assigned : “ he  seems  to  me,” 
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writes  Boswell,  “to  have  an  unaccountable  prejudice  against  Swift;  for 
I once  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  if  Swift  had  personally  offended  him, 
and  he  told  me  he  had  not.”  He  was  certainly,  as  Scott  says,  no  friend 
to  the  fame  of  Swift.’ 

I am  thus  particular  in  referring  to  Johnson’s  ‘ Life  of  Swift,’  clouded 
as  it  is  with  an  air  of  constrained  indifference,  free  as  it  is  from  his 
wonted  assumption  of  superiority.  There  is  throughout  an  evident 
struggle  against  a hatred  burning  within  him;  and  when  his  pen  is 
becoming  bitter,  he  seems  glad  to  escape,  and  to  borrow  a description 
from  mild  Dr.  Delany.  How  otherwise  did  the  filth  of  Swift’s  writings 
pass  without  Johnson’s  chastisement — without  those  reflections  which 
the  names  of  Stella,  Varina,  and  Vanessa  could  not  fail  to  awaken  in  a 
mind  so  well  principled  as  his? 

The  Life  of  Savage  was  written  when  Johnson  was  a young  man, 
and  from  the  interest  of  its  story,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
that  story  is  told,  is  deservedly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  biogra- 
phies in  the  English  language.  It  is,  however,  unduly  proportioned, 
when  contrasted  with  the  series  of  Lives  into  which  it  was  somewhat 
violently  introduced,  for  the  merits  of  Savage  as  a poet  can  give  him  but 
a very  slender  claim  to  so  lengthened  a biography.  But  the  life  was 
originally  written  as  a tale  accompanied  by  a moral,  and  with  no  view 
whatever  to  a series  of  Lives.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  in  that  sense 
to  tell  the  story  of  Savage  in  fewer  words  than  Johnson ; and  this  he 
seems  himself  to  have  felt,  for  the  Life  as  printed  among  the  Poets  differs 
from  the  first  edition  only  in  the  alteration  of  an  almost  unimportant 
passage,  and  in  the  omission  of  certain  extracts,  meant  at  first  for  filling 
It  was  a work  of  necessity  and  love.  “ I wrote,”  he  observed  in  after 
life,  “forty-eight  of  the  printed  octavo  pages  of  the  life  of  Savage  at  a 
sitting ; but  then  I sat  up  all  night.”  Had  ho  continued  at  this  speed,  he 
would  have  written  the  whole  Life  at  four  sittings,  for  the  original 
edition,  to  which  he  referred,  is  contained  in  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pages. 

The  ‘Life  of  Pope,’  for  the  facts  it  contains — facts  first  found  in 
Johnson — is  certainly  the  most  important  of  the  Lives.  It  is  indeed  a 
noble  specimen  of  biography — and  I will  add  (in  -sjiite  of  some  few 
words)  of  English.  That  I have  partly  formed  my  opinion  from  Mr. 
Croker  (whose  knowledge  of  Pope  is  undoubted)  will  I am  sure  in  no 
way  detract  from  the  value  of  my  judgment  in  this  particular. 

When  Boswell,  in  conversation  with  Burke,  characterised  the  ‘ Life  of 
Young’  as  a work  i)ossessing  a considerable  share  of  merit,  and  display- 

’ Mlsc.  Works,  cd.  1834,  vol.  11.,  p.  441. 
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ing  a pretty  successful  imitation  of  Johnson’s  style,  Burke  vehemently 
opposed  him.  “No,  no,”  ho  exclaimed,  “ it  is  not  a good  imitation  of 
Johnson;  it  has  all  his  pomp,  without  his  force;  it  has  all  the  nodosities 
of  the  oak,  without  its  strength;  it  has  all  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl, 
without  the  inspiration.”  As  if  he  had  no  sense  of  the  sarcastic  criti- 
cism of  J3urke,  Croft  bound  up  his  copy  of  the  Lives  (which  I have 
seen)  with  this  lettering,  “Johnson’s  Beauties  and  Deformities;”  his  own 
part  of  the  book  exhibiting  the  deformities  of  Johnson  rather  exagge- 
rated than  improved.  Even  in  bis  few  good  passages,  Croft  is  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  from  the  writer  he  imitates.  No  one  acquainted 
with  Johnson  has  found  occasion  to  believe,  while  reading  the  ‘ Life  of 
Young,’  that  the  narration  before  him  was  a work  of  the  author  of  the 
other  Lives,  or  to  wish,  as  Johnson  suggests,  that  he  liad  solicited  and 
obtained  more  such  favours  from  his  friend. 

“In  the  ‘Life  of  Lyttelton,’  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  not  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  that  nobleman.”  Such  is  the  observation  of 
Boswell,  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  such 
is  the  result  at  which  every  reader  of  the  life  arrives.  It  is  indeed  a 
sketch  reluctantly  and  hastily  put  together — reluctantly,  because  he  was 
willing  to  have  adopted  a life  by  any  friendly  hand,  and  hastily,  because 
he  wrote  it  from  few  materials,  and  at  the  last  moment.  His  letters  to 
Lord  Westcote,  the  brother  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  exhibit  his  desire  to 
obtain  a life  with  as  little  trouble  to  himself  as  possible: — 

“ To  Loan  'Westcote. 

“ Boll  Court,  Fleet  Street,  July  27,  ITSO. 

“ Mr  Lord, 

“ The  course  of  my  undertaking  will  now  require  a short  life  of  your  brother. 
Lord  Lyttelton.  My  desire  is  to  avoid  offence,  and  to  be  totally  out  of  danger. 
I take  the  liberty  of  proposing  to  your  Lordship  that  the  historical  account  should 
bo  written  under  your  direction  by  any  friend  yon  may  be  willing  to  employ,  and 
I will  only  take  upon  myself  to  examine  the  poetry.  Four  pages  like  those  of  his 
work,  or  even  half  so  much,  will  be  sufficient.  As  the  press  is  going  on,  it  will  be 
fit  that  I should  know  what  you  shall  be  pleased  to  determine. — I am,  Ac. 

“ Sam.  Johnson.” 


“ To  Lord  Westcote. 

“ Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  July  28,  ITSO. 

“ Mv  Lord, 

“ I wish  it  had  been  convenient  to  have  had  that  done  which  I proposed. 
I shall  certainly  not  wantonly  nor  willingly  offend  ; but  when  there  are  such  near 
relations  living,  I had  rather  they  would  please  themselves.  In  the  Life  of  Lord 
Lyttelton  I shall  need  no  help — it  was  very  public,  and  I have  no  need  to  bo 
minute.  But  1 return  your  Lordship  thanks  for  your  readiness  to  help  me.  I have 
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another  life  in  hand,  that  of  Mr.  West,  about  which  I am  qnite  at  a loss ; any  infor< 
mation  about  him  would  be  of  great  use  to 

“My  Lord,  yours,  &c. 

“ Sam.  Johnsox.” 

What  he  thought  of  Lord  Westcote’s  refusal  he  described  at  the  time 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  Thrale : — “ I sent  to  Lord  Westcote  about  his  brother’s 
Life ; but  he  says  he  knows  not  whom  to  employ,  and  is  sure  I shall  do 
him  no  injury.  There  is  an  ingenious  scheme  to  save  a day's  work,  or 
part  of  a day,  utterly  defeated.  Then  what  avails  it  to  be  wise  ? The 
plain  and  the  artful  man  must  both  do  their  own  work.  But  I think  I 
have  got  a life  of  Dr.  Young.”  * 

Failing  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a Life,  he  went  to  his  task  sullenh’, 
and  “ poor  Lyttelton,”  as  he  has  called  him,  suffered  by  the  failure  of 
the  “ ingenious  scheme.”  Mrs.  Montagu  exhibited  her  displeasure  at 
her  own  table  and  before  Johnson.  Mr.  Pepys  in  his  library  at  Strca- 
tham  made  battle  with  the  biographer  in  defence  of  his  deceased  friend. 
Johnson  did  not  give  way — he  took  credit  to  himself  for  concealing  what 
he  called  the  coarseness  of  Lord  Lyttelton’s  manners,  and  an  anecdote 
as  ho  told  Hawkins  in  its  nature  very  ridiculous.  Johnson  was  occa- 
sionally himself  the  “good  hater”  he  liked — he  was  not  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  Lyttelton — and  his  early  dislike  coloured  the  whole  of  his 
biography;  for  notwithstanding  his  many  virtues  and  great  goodness  of 
heart,  his  resentment  too  frequently  subsided  with  a lasting  sediment. 
The  occasion  of  his  dislike  to  Lyttelton  is  unknown — for  Mrs.  Piozzi’s 
supposition  that  it  rose  from  rivalry  for  the  heart  of  Miss  Boothby  is 
too  absurd  even  for  fiction.  If  I may  be  allowed  a conjecture,  I would 
suggest  that  Johnson’s  dislike  may  be  traced  to  the  neglect  which  ho 
met  with  from  Lyttelton — for  he  had  known  him  slightly,  and  Lyttelton 
during  Johnson’s  years  of  struggle  (1738-1752)  was  the  professed  patron 
of  poets  and  literary  men. 

The  last  of  the  ‘ Lives  ’ in  the  order  of  composition  was  that  of  Gray. 
That  his  criticism  is  now  and  then  captious,  and  not  unfrequcntlj' 
unfounded,  is,  I think,  very  generally  allowed.  lie  admired  the  Elegy, 
ho  respected  Gray’s  learning,  and  he  loved  his  virtuous  life ; yet  he  had 
little  sympathy  with  him  after  all.  They  were  contemporaries  who 
never  met.  Gray  lived  with  Mason  and  Walpole,  Johnson  witli  Ilawkes- 
worth  and  Goldsmith.  Gray’s  little  coterie  (Gray  himself  excepted) 
depreciated  Johnson  and  his  little  senate  of  admirers;  and  Goldsmith, 
the  most  eminent  of  Johnson’s  little  club  (Johnson  himself  excepted), 
suiTered  his  usual  good  taste  to  be  so  far  overcome  by  prejudice  that  he 
' • Eoswell  ’ by  Croker,  ed.  1S47,  p.  6M. 
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is  found  to  prefer — and  in  print  moreover — the  Night  Piece  of  Parnell 
to  the  Elegy  of  Gray.  But  Johnson  did  not  share  his  friend’s  mistaken 
preference,  and  has  said  so  in  his  ‘Life.’  The  tone  of  his  criticism  in 
this  last  of  his  ‘Lives  ’ must  bo  referred  to  the  same  cause  which  led  him 
to  laugh  at  Warton’s  poetry,  and  to  foretell  (falsely  enough)  that  IIoolo’s 
translation  of  Tasso  would  supplant  the  earlier  and  nobler  version  of 
Fairfax. 

^ Johnson’s  life  of  Gray  is  a disparaging  performance,  the  work  of  a 
ruperior  mind  anxious  to  cavil  and  find  fault:  its  depreciatory  tone  has, 
however,  been  far  from  catching,  and  Gray  has  had  ample  justice  done 
him  in  the  general  admiration  of  the  world. 

But  Johnson  was  at  least  consistent  in  his  dislike  of  the  poetry  of 
Gray.  His  contempt  for  his  Odes  was  a frequent  subject  of  conversation 
with  him,  and  some  of  his  severest  sayings  were  remembered  by  Bos- 
well, by  Piozzi,  and  by  Langton.  Indeed  he  who  was  blind  to  the 
beauties  of  ‘ Lycidas  ’ was  sure  to  indulge  in  cold  and  contemptuous  lan- 
guage about  the  lyrical  effusions  of  the  fanciful  Gray.  Even  his  friend- 
ship for  Collins  could  not  extort  any  great  approbation  of  his  Odes. 
Johnson  loved  Collins,  but  ho  had  no  sympathy  with  his  poetry : and 
his  observations  on  Gray  are  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  all  his  criticism 
throughout  the  ‘ Lives  of  the  Poets.’ 

“ Between  the  extremes,”  says  Dryden,  “ of  admiration  and  of  malice 
it  is  hard  to  judge  uprightly  of  the  living.  Friendship  and  hatred  alike 
blind  us  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  our  contemporaries;  wo  are 
either  bribed  by  interest  or  prejudiced  by  malice.  A large  portion  of 
ill-nature,  guided  by  a small  quantity  of  judgment,  will  go  far  in  finding 
the  mistakes  and  inelegancies  of  writers.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  Johnson  thought  good  poetry  to  consist.  Ho 
appears  to  have  admired  Dryden  as  much  as  he  could  admire  any  author. 
He  rather  sees  than  appreciates  the  sublime  beauties  of  Milton.  Tickell’s 
‘Elegy  on  Addison  ’ he  silently  prefers  to  Milton’s  ‘Lycidas.’  He  does 
not  delight  in  fiction  or  in  blank  verse,  but  likes  sterling  sense  expressed 
in  vigorous  English  and  in  English  heroics  with  rhyme.  Poetry,  in  his 
eyes,  was  not  poetry  as  it  appeared  to  Gray — 

“ Truth  severe  in  fairy  Fiction  drest” — 

but  was  valuable  chiefly  for  the  quantity  it  contained  of  solid  reasoning. 
When  he  fails  to  convince  us,  he  always  leaves  us  with  a favourable 
opinion  of  his  good  sense ; for  even  when  wrong,  he  is  still  sagacious 
and  penetrating,  and  the  reader  never  loses  the  presence  of  a clear  intel- 
lect. Wherever  the  world  has  dissented  from  his  judgments,  the  world 
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is  still  curious  to  preserve  liis  opinions;  and  where  understanding  alone 
is  sufficient  for  poetical  criticism,  tlie  deci>ions  of  Johnson  are  generally 
right.  Indeed  the  judgment  of  the  world  is  that  of  Byron.  “Johnson,” 
writes  the  noble  poet,  “strips  many  a leaf  from  every  laurel;  still  John- 
son’s is  the  finest  critical  work  extant,  and  can  never  be  read  without 
instruction  and  delight.” 

It  has  been  often  said,  bnt  by  no  writer  more  stronglj-  than  by  Ben  Jon- 
son,  to  whom  his  great  namesake  bore  so  many  resemblances,  that  to 
judge  of  poets  is  not  the  faculty  of  all  poets,  but  only  of  the  best  of  poets. 
Nor  is  Johnson  to  be  rejected  even  by  this  test;  he  has  a right  to  be 
heard  on  a poetical  question,  for  ho  is  most  assuredly  a poet.  His 
‘ Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,’  Ids  ‘Prologue  to  Garrick,’  and  his  ‘Lines  on 
Levett,’  Avonid  do  honour  to  any  name  in  our  literature,  lie  gives  (I 
feel  and  regret)  a mo.st  undue  preference  to  rhyme  over  blank  verse,  and 
is  too  uncompromising  an  advocate  for  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope; 
yet  Avhen  his  ]>rinciples  are  understood,  it  is  easy  to  read  him  without 
falling  into  his  errors.  When  Lord  Chesterfield  Avas  told  during  his 
Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  that  his  coachman  was  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  Avent  every  Sunday  to  mass,  “ Does  he  indeed  ?”  replied  his  Lordship; 
“ I Avill  t.ako  good  care  that  he  .shall  never  drive  me  there.”  The  char- 
acteristic rejoinder  of  the  Avitty  nobleman  deserves  to  be  remembered 
on  other  occasions  than  Avhere  servants  are  concerned. 

The  style  of  Johnson  in  his  ‘ Lives  ’ is  freer  from  inflation  and  sesqui- 
pedalian terms  than  the  other  Avorks  of  their  Avriter.  His  sentences  are 
seldom  long;  they  are  close,  forcible,  and  sounding.  His  manner  is  his 
OAvn  ; ns  he  spoke  he  Avrote,  for  just  conceptions  arc  .seldom  Avithout  the 
very  Avords  required  to  give  them  utterance.  The  style  throughout  is 
peculiarly  good  John.sonian,  modulated  to  a march  never  monotono'is. 
It  is  free  from  the  strut  of  Robertson,  or  the  pomp  of  Gibbon,  is  famidar 
Avithout  grossness,  dignified  Avithout  ostentation,  and  easy  without 
labour. 

Ho  AA'rote  with  great  facility,  and  from  the  nearness  of  his  vision  in  a 
manner  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  It  Avas  his  habit  to  form  each  sen- 
tence in  his  mind  before  committing  an}'  portion  of  it  to  paper.  “ Of 
»;ompositiob,”  ho  says,  “ there  are  different  methods.  Some  employ  at 
<'fice  memory,  and  invention,  and  Avith  little  intermediate  use  of  the  pen 
form  and  polish  large  masses  by  continued  meditation,  and  Avrito  their 
productions  only,  Avhen  in  their  oAvn  opinion  they  have  completed 
them.”  ’ His  style  attained  in  this  Avay  that  certain  roll  and  balance  so 
characteristic  of  him.  The  original  MS.  of  bis  ‘ Life  of  Pope  (noAV  in  Mr. 

* ‘ Life  of  Pope.’ 
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Dillou’s  possession)  fully  confirms  tlie  .statement  of  liis  liiopraplier.  The 
corrections  are  very  few  in  numlter,  and  j'et  from  tlie  proof  sliects  of  the  - 
work  ()Uoted  hy  Iloswell  (the  orijrin.'ils  of  which  are  now  in  Mr.  Daniel’s 
keeping)  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a pains-taking  corrector  of  his  own  wri- 
tings, weighing  the  full  meaning  i>f  every  word,  ami  altering  with  a jire- 
.rision  liiat  stijiplies  a useful  lesson  to  the  most  ex]>erienceil. 

Curiosity  is  alw.ays  alive  to  learn  what  jiriees  were  received  hy  wri- 
ters for  works  that  reflect  credit  on  »>ur  literature,  John.son’s  original 
agreement  for  the  Lives  was  two  hundred  guineas;  and  for  this  sum  he 
was  to  part  with  the  entire  copyright.  Tlie  succe.ss  of  the  work,  and 
Johnson’s  enlargement  of  the  design,  induced  the  booksellers  to  add  one 
hundred  guineas  more,  and  after  a brief  interval  a second  one  hundred 
guineas,  so  tliat  the  sum  ho  received  was  four  hundtcil  giiinetis.  “ I 
always  said,”  he  observed  to  Nichols,  “ that  the  booksellers  are  a gene- 
rous set  of  men.  Nor,  in  the  present  instance,  have  1 reason  to  com- 
plain. The  fact  is,  not  that  they  have  paid  me  too  little,  but  that  I have 
written  too  much.”  In  this  [layment  the  ‘ I.ife  of  Savage  ’ is  not  included : 
this  was  an  early  work,  for  which  he  received  fifteen  guineas. 

In  the  pre.sent  edition  I have  sought  to  substantiate  doubtful  informa- 
tion and  to  correct  what  is  wrong  yi  matters  of  fact,  leaving  jioints  of 
taste  as  much  as  possible  to  the  reader’s  own  good  judgment  to  receive 
or  to  reject.  In  jiarticular  pas.<ages,  however,  I have  at  times  allowed 
some  authors  of  undoubted  rei>utation  to  combat  an  ojiinion  in  a note, 
while  I have  invariably  sought  to  give  anj'  new  facts  of  moment  which 
the  indu.stry  of  others  may  have  brought  to  light,  or  my  own  inquiries 
have  enabled  me  to  elicit.  The  quotations  I have  collated  with  care ; 
some  were  corrupt  from  the  first,  and  others  had  become  so  from  the 
habit  of  reprinting  not  from  the  last  edition  which  passed  under  the 
author’s  own  eye,  but  from  the  last  in  order  of  publication."  In  short, 

I have,  I believe,  treated  the  book  as  a friend  to  whom  I load  many  obli- 
gations, and  whose  injunction,  “ bo  kind  to  my  remains,”  it  was  a duty 
to  fulfil. 

Johnson  Avas  not  over-fond  of  dates — 1 have  therefore  silently  cor- 
rected many  of  his  errors,  and  added  to  the  text  [in  squ.aro  br.ackets] 
other  dates,  likeh'  to  prove  of  use  to  the  reader. 

Of  the  new  information  to  be  found  in  tins  edition,  procured  by  my 
own  industry  alone,  1 hope  to  say  something  before  concluding  it. 

I.et  me  give  two  Instances  in  an  extract  from  one  of  Cowley’s  letters.  “All  people  upon 
the  place  incline  to  that  of  union  so  says  Johnson  : but  Cowley  wrote  opinion.  “ A’irgU 
has  tvU]  the  Home  thing  to  that  purpose  so  says  Johnson  ; but  Cowley  wrote  t Idme  tonic- 
Ihing. 
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In  (.1)6  mean  time  I ir.ay  be  permitted  to  relate  fin  anecdote  connected 
• with  literature  and  with  tliis  book.  Wlien  my  father  was  a eom- 
mon  stoue-mtuson  in  the  town  in  which  Robert  Burns  died,  he  made 
his  M'ay  on  foot  to  Edinburgh,  foreseeing  a better  outlet  for  his  genius 
than  his  native  place  was  likely  to  afford.  AVith  the  char.acteiistio  pru- 
dence of  his  countrymen  he  carried  money  with  him.  His  hunger  and 
his  thirst  were  both  for  books.  When  his  labours  of  the  day  were  over 
(he  wi'ought  in  Edinbui’gh  as  a mason)  he  would  repair  to  a sale-i'oom 
kept  by  old  Blackwood  (afterwards  eminent  as  a publisher),  where  books 
were  sold  at  night  by  cheaper  advances  in  price  th.an  tho.se  now  in  use. 
For  three  shillings  and  eleven  pence  he  bought  Johnson’s  ‘Lives  of  the 
Poets  ’ in  four  volumes,  then  comparatively  a dear  book.  As  he  was 
carrying  off  his  purchase  ho  was  accosted  by  a gentleman  who,  arriving 
too  late  for  the  sale,  offered  a handstnne  percentage  to  the  m.a.son  for  the 
acquisition  ho  was  carrying  delighted  away.  The  offer  was  politely 
refused,  much,  as  I have  heard  my  father  relate,  to  the  sur|)rise  of  the 
gentleman,  who  looked  at  his  mason’s  apron  and  his  purchase  with  mixed 
and  increasing  surpi-ise.  From  this  acquisition  (g.ained  by  the  sweat  of 
the  brow,  in  later  years  honoured  with  a better  binding)  my  father 
learned  much,  and  I h.ave  learned  something.  The  reader  who  delights 
in  biogrophy  and  has  any  liking  for  the  notes  that  follow  will  excuse  this 
anecdote.  To  my  father’s  cheap  but  highly-prized  acquisition  the  public 
is  mainly  indebted  for  a good  work  (the  Lives  of  the  British  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Ai'chitects),  and  in  that  edition  I first  read  Johnson,  and  . 
determined  twenty  years  ago  to  become  his  editoi-. 

Peter  CcNxiNonAM. 


Kensington,  Sept.  21, 1S54. 
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Samukl  John'son,  one  of  the  most  eminent  English  writers  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  eon  of  Michael  Johnson,  who  was,  at 
the  beginning  of  that  century,  a magistrate  of  Lichfield,  and  a book- 
seller of  great  note  in  the  midland  counties.  Michael’s  abilities  and 
attainments  seem  to  have  been  considerable.  He  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  volumes  which  he  exposed  to 
sale,  that  the  country  rectors  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 
thought  him  an  oracle  on  points  of  learning.  Betw'een  him  and  the 
clergy,  indeed,  there  w'as  a strong  religious  and  political  sympathy. 
He  was  a zealous  churchman,  and,  though  he  qualified  himself  for 
municipal  ollice  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  sovereign  in  possession, 
was  to  the  last  a Jacobite  in  heart.  At  his  house,  a house  which  is 
still  pointed  out  to  every  traveller  who  visits  Lichfield,  Samuel  \vas 
born  on  the  18th  of  September,  1709.  In  the  child  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  peculiarities  which  afterwards  distinguished 
the  man  were  plainly  discernible  ; great  muscular  strength  accom- 
panied by  much  awkwardne.ss  and  many  infirmities  ; great  quickness 
of  parts,  with  a morbid  propensity  to  sloth  and  procrastination  ; a 
kind  and  generous  heart,  with  a gloomy  and  irritable  temper.  He 
had  inherited  from  his  ancestors  a scrofulous  taint,  which  it  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  medicine  to  remove.  His  parents  were  weak 
enough  to  believe  that  the  royal  touch  was  a specific  for  this  malady. 
In  his  third  year  he  was  taken  up  to  London,  inspected  by  the  court 
surgeon,  prayed  over  by  the  court  chaplains,  and  stroked  and  pre- 
sented with  a piece  of  gold  by  Queen  Anne.  One  of  his  earliest 
reccllections  was  that  of  a stately  lady  in  a diamond  stomacher  and 
a long  black  hood.  Her  hand  was  applied  in  vain.  The  boy’s  fea- 
tures, which  were  originally  noble  and  not  irregular,  were  distorted 
by  his  malady.  His  cheeks  were  deeply  scarred.  He  lost  for  a 
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time  the  of  one  eye,  and  he  saw  hut  very  iiiiperfeetly  with  the 
other.  But  the  force  of  his  mind  overcame  every  im|>ediment.  In- 
dolent a.s  he  was,  he  acquired  knowledge  witii  such  ease  and  ra[u- 
dity,  that  at  every  school  to  which  he  was  .sent  ho  was  soon  the  best 
scholar.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  he  resided  at  home,  and  was  left 
to  his  own  devices.  lie  learned  much  at  this  time,  though  his  stu- 
dies were  without  guidance  and  without  plan,  lie  ransacked  his 
father’s  shelves,  dipped  into  a multitude  of  hook.s,  read  what  wa.s  il^ 
tercsting,  and  jiassed  over  what  was  dull.  An  ordinary  lad  wouhl 
have  acquired  little  or  no  useful  know  ledge  in  such  a way  ; hut  much 
that  was  dull  to  ordinary  lads  was  interesting  to  Samuel.  He  read 
little  Greek  ; for  his  i>roliciency  in  that  language  was  not  such  that 
he  could  take  much  pleasure  in  the  masters  of  Attic,  poetry  and  elo- 
quence. But  he  had  left  school  a good  Latinist,  and  he  soon 
acquired,  in  the  large  and  miscellaneous  library  of  wliich  he  now  had 
the  command,  an  e.xtensive  knowledge  of  Latin  literature.  That 
Augustan  delicacy  of  t;iste,  which  is  the  boast  of  the  great  public 
schools  of  England,  he  never  [tossessed.  lint  he  was  early  familiar 
with  some  cla.ssical  writers,  who  were  (inite  unknown  to  the  best 
scholars  in  ttio  sixth  form  at  Eaton.  He  was  peculiarly  attracted 
by  the  works  of  the  great  restorers  of  learning.  Once,  while  search- 
ing for  some  apples,  he  found  a huge  folio  volume  of  I’elrarch’s  works. 
The  name  excited  his  curiosity,  and  he  eagerly  devoured  htindreds  of 
page.s.  Indeed,  the  diction  and  ver.silieat.ou  of  his  own  Latin  com- 
positions show  that  he  hud  paid  at  least  as  much  attention  to 
modern  copies  from  the  antique  as  to  the  original  models. 

While  he  was  thus  irregularly  educating  himself,  his  family  was 
sinking  into  hopeless  poverty.  Old  Michael  Johnson  was  much  bet- 
ter qualiGed  to  pore  upon  books,  and  to  talk  about  them,  than  to 
trade  in  them.  His  business  declined  ; his  debts  iiicrca.sed  ; it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  daily  expenses  of  his  household  were  defrayed. 
It  was  out  of  his  power  to  support  his  son  at  either  university  ; but 
a wealthy  neighbour  olfered  assistama;  ; and,  in  reliance  on  promise.s 
whieli  jirovcd  to  be  of  very  little  value,  Samuel  was  entered  at  Fern- 
broke  College,  Oxford.  When  the  young  scholar  iircseiited  himself 
to  the  rulers  of  that  .society,  they  were  amazed  not  more  by  his  un- 
gainly figure  and  eccentric  manners  than  by  the  quantity  of  extensive 
and  curious  information  which  he  had  picked  up  during  many  month.s 
of  desultory,  but  not  unprofitable  study.  On  the  first  day  of  his  resi- 
dence he  surprised  his  teachers  by  quoting  Macrobius  ; and  one  of 
the  most  learned  among  them  declared,  that  he  had  never  known  a 
freshman  of  equal  attainments. 

At  Oxford,  Johnson  resided  during  about  three  years.  lie  was 
poor,  even  to  raggedness  ; and  his  appearance  excited  a mirth  and 
a pity,  which  were  ecpially  intolerable  to  his  haughty  .spirit.  He  was 
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driven  from  the  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church  by  the  sneering  looks 
which  the  members  of  that  aristocratical  society  cast  at  the  holes  in 
his  shoes.  Some  charitalile  person  placed  a new  pair  at  his  door  ; 
bnt  he  spurned  them  away  in  a fury.  Distress  made  him,  not  ser- 
vile, but  reckless  and  ungovernable.  No  opulent  gentleman  com- 
moner, panting  for  ouc-and-twenty,  could  have  treated  the  acade- 
mical authorities  with  more  gross  disrespect.  The  needy  scholar 
was  generally  to  be  seen  under  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a gate  now 
adorned  with  his  effigy,  haranguing  a circle  of  lads,  over  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  tattered  gown  and  dirty  linen,  his  wit  and  audacity  gave 
him  an  undisputed  ascendency.  In  every  mutiny  against  the  disci- 
pline of  the  college  he  was  the  ringleader.  Mucli  was  pardoned, 
however,  to  a youth  so  liighly  distinguished  by  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments. lie  had  early  made  himself  known  by  turning  Pope’s  Mes- 
siah  into  Latin  verse.  The  style  and  rhythm,  indeed,  were  not  ex- 
actly Virgilian  ; but  the  translation  found  many  admirers,  and  was 
read  with  pleasure  by  Pope  himself. 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  Johnson  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  become  a Bachelor  of  Arts  : but  he  was  at  the  end 
of  his  resources.  Those  promises  of  support  on  which  he  had  relied 
had  not  been  kept.  His  family  could  do  nothing  for  him.  Ilis 
debts  to  Oxford  tradesmen  were  small  indeed,  yet  larger  than  ho 
could  pay.  In  the  autumn  of  1731,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
quitting  the  university  without  a degree.  lu  the  following  winter 
his  father  died.  The  old  man  left  but  a pittance  ; and  of  that  pit- 
tance almost  the  whole  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  his 
widow.  The  property  to  which  Samuel  succeeded  amounted  to  no 
more  than  twenty  pounds. 

Ilis  life,  during  the  thirty  years  which  followed,  was  one  hard 
struggle  with  poverty.  The  misery  of  that  struggle  needed  no 
aggravation,  but  was  aggravated  by  the  sufferings  of  an  unsound 
body  and  an  unsound  mind.  Before  the  young  man  left  the  uni- 
versity, his  hereditary  malady  had  broken  forth  in  a singularly  cruel 
form.  lie  had  become  an  incurable  hypochondriac.  He  said  long 
after  that  he  had  been  mad  all  his  life,  or  at  least  not  perfectly  sane; 
and,  in  truth,  eccentricities  less  strange  than  his  have  often  been 
thought  grounds  sufficient  for  absolving  felons,  and  for  setting  a.side 
wills.  Ilis  grimace.s,  his  gestures,  his  mutterings,  sometimes  diverted 
and  sometimes  terrilied  people  who  did  not  know  him.  At  a dinner- 
table  he  would,  in  a lit  of  absence,  stoop  down  and  twitch  off  a 
lady’s  shoe.  He  would  amaze  a drawing-room  by  suddeidy  ejaculat- 
ing a clau.se  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  He  would  conceive  an  unintel- 
ligible aversion  to  a particular  alley,  and  perform  a great  circuit 
rather  than  see  the  hateful  place.  He  would  set  his  Heart  on  touch- 
ing every  post  in  the  streets  through  which  he  walked,  if  by 
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chance  he  missed  a post,  he  would  go  back  a hundred  yards  and 
repair  the  omission.  Under  the  inllucnce  of  his  disease,  his  senses 
became  morbidly  torpid,  and  his  imagination  morbidly  active.  At 
one  time  he  would  stand  poring  on  the  town-clock  without  being 
able  to  tell  the  hour.  At  another,  he  would  di.stinctly  hear  his 
mother,  who  was  many  miles  off,  calling  him  by  his  name.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst.  A deep  melancholy  took  po.ssession  of  him,  and 
gave  a dark  tinge  to  all  his  views  of  human  nature  and  of  humau 
destiny.  Such  wretchedness  as  he  endured  has  driven  many  men  to 
shoot  themselves  or  drown  themselves.  But  he  was  under  no  temp- 
tation to  commit  suicide,  lie  was  sick  of  life  ; but  he  was  afraid 
of  death  ; and  he  shuddered  at  every  sight  or  sound  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  inevitable  hour.  In  religion  he  found  but  little 
comfort  during  his  long  and  frequent  fits  of  dejection  ; for  his  re- 
ligion partook  of  his  own  character.  The  light  from  heaven  shone 
on  him  indeed,  but  not  in  a direct  line,  or  with  its  own  pure  splen- 
dour. The  rays  had  to  struggle  through  a disturbing  medium:  they 
reached  him  refracted,  dulled,  and  discolored  by  the  thick  gloom 
which  had  settled  on  his  soul  : and,  though  they  might  bo  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  guide  him,  were  too  dim  to  cheer  him. 

With  such  inlirmitics  of  body  and  of  mind,  this  celebrated  man 
was  left,  at  two-and-twenty,  to  fight  his  w.ay  through  the  world, 
lie  remained  during  about  live  years  in  the  midland  counties.  At 
Lichfield,  his  birth-place  and  hi.s  early  home,  he  had  inherited  some 
friends  and  acquired  others.  lie  was  kindly  noticed  by  Henry 
Hervey,  a gay  officer  of  noble  family,  who  happened  to  be  quartered, 
there.  Gilbert  Walmesley,  registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
diocese,  a man  of  distinguished  parts,  learning,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  did  himself  honoui;  by  patronizing  the  young  adventurer, 
whose  repulsive  person,  unpolished  manners,  and  scjualid  garb, 
moved  many  of  the  petty  aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
laughter  or  to  disgust.  At  Lichfield,  however,  Johnson  could  find 
no  way  of  earning  a livelihood,  lie  became  usher  of  a grammar- 
school  in  Leicestershire  ; he  resided  as  a humble  companion  in  the 
hou.se  of  a country  gentleman  ; but  a life  of  dependence  was  insup- 
portable to  his  haughty  spirit.  He  repaired  to  Birmingham,  and 
there  earned  a few  guineas  by  literary  drudgery.  In  that  town  he 
printed  a translation,  little  noticed  at  the  time,  and  long  forgotten, 
of  a Latin  book  about  Abyssinia.  Ho  then  put  forth  projiosals 
for  publishing  l>y  subscription  the  poems  of  Politian,  with  notes  con- 
taining a history  of  modern  Latin  verse  ; but  subscriptions  did  not 
come  in  ; and  the  volume  never  appearcil. 

While  leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable  life,  Johnson  fell  in  love. 
The  object  of  his  passio:i  was  Mr.s.  Eliz.ibcth  Porter,  a widow  who 
had  children  as  old  as  himself.  To  ordinary  spectators,  the  lady 
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appeared  to  be  a short,  fat,  coarse  woman,  painted  half  an  inch 
thick,  dressed  in  gaudy  colours,  and  fond  of  exhibiting  provincial  airs 
and  graces  which  were  not  exactly  those  of  the  (iueetisberrys  and 
Lcpels.  To  Johnson,  liowevcr,  whose  passions  were  strong,  whose 
eyesight  was  too  weak  to  distinguish  ceruse  from  natural  bloom,  and 
who  had  seldom  or  never  been  in  the  same  room  with  a woman  of  real 
fashion,  his  Titty,  as  he  called  her,  was  the  most  beautiful,  and  ac- 
complished of  her  sex.  That  his  admiration  was  unfeigned  cannot 
be  doubted  ; for  she  was  as  poor  as  himself.  She  accepted,  with  a 
readiuc.ss  which  did  her  little  honour,  the  addresses  of  a suitor  who 
might  have  been  her  son.  The  marriage,  however,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional wranglings,  proved  happier  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  lover  continued  to  be  under  the  illusions  of  the  wedding-day  till 
the  lady  died  in  her  sixty-fourth  year.  On  her  monument  he  placed 
an  inscription,  extolling  the  charms  of  her  person  and  of  her  man- 
ners ; and  when,  long  after  her  decease,  he  had  occasion  to  mention 
her,  lie  exclaimed,  with  a tenderness  half  ludicrous,  half  pathetic, 
“ Pretty  creature  1” 

Ills  marriage  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  exert  himself  more 
strenuously  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  took  a house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  native  town,  and  advertised  for  pupils.  But 
eighteen  months  passed  away,  and  only  three  pupils  came  to  his 
academy.  Indeed,  his  appearance  was  so  strange,  and  his  temper 
so  violent,  that  Ids  school-room  must  have  resembled  an  ogre’s 
den.  Nor  was  the  tawdry  painted  grandmother  whom  he  called  his 
Titty  well  qualiQed  to  make  provision  for  the  comfort  of  young 
gentlemen.  David  Garrick,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils,  used,  many 
years  later,  to  throw  the  best  company  of  London  into  convulsions 
of  laughter  by  mimickiug  the  endearments  of  this  extraordinary 
pair. 

At  length  Johnson,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  deter- 
mined to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  capital  as  a literary  adventurer, 
lie  set  out  with  a few  guineas,  three  acts  of  the  tragedy  of  Irene 
in  manuscript,  and  two  or  three  letters  of  introduction  from  his 
friend  W’alme.sicy. 

Never  since  literature  became  a calling  in  England  had  it  been  a 
less  gainful  calling  than  at  the  time  when  Johnson  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Loudon.  In  the  preceding  generation  a writer  of  eminent 
merit  was  sure  to  l)e  muniticently  rewarded  by  the  government. 
The  least  that  he  could  expect  was  a pension  or  a sinecure  place  ; 
and,  if  he  show'eJ  any  aptitude  for  politics,  he  might  hope  to  be 
a member  of  parliament,  a lord  of  the  treasury,  an  ambassador, 
a secretary  of  state.  It  would  be  easy,  on  tiie  other  hand,  to 
name  several  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  wdiom  the  least 
successful  has  received  forty  thousand  pounds  from  the  booksellers. 
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But  Johnson  entered  on  his  vocation  in  tlie  most  dreary  part  of  the 
dreary  interval  which  .separated  two  aj'o.s  of  jtrosprri'y.  Literature 
ha  I c ased  to  lloiirish  under  tlie  ]Kitrona;.j(!  of  the  jrreat,  and  had  not 
begun  to  ttouri.'li  under  the  patronaire  of  the  pultlie.  One  man  of 
letters,  iiuleed,  I’ope,  had  ae(|iiired  Ity  hi.s  pen  what  was  then  con- 
sidered as  a handsome  f(»rtune,  and  lived  on  a fooling  of  etpndity 
with  nobles  and  ministers  of  state.  But  this  was  a solitary  e.x- 
cejition.  Even  an  iuilhor  whose  n‘pufation  was  estaldished,  and 
whose  works  were  popular,  such  an  anilior  as  Thomson,  w hose  Sea- 
sons were  in  every  library,  .such  an  author  as  Fielding,  whose  l’a.s- 
quin  had  had  a greater  run  than  any  dratna  since  The  Beggar’s. 
0|iera,  was  sometimes  glad  to  obtain,  by  pawning  his  best  coat,  the 
means  of  dining  on  tripe  at  a cook-sliop  underground,  where  he 
could  wipe  his  hands,  after  his  gretisy  meal,  on  the  baek  of  a New- 
foundland dog.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  what  humiliations 
and  privations  must  have  awaited  the  novice  who  had  still  to  earn  a 
name.  One  of  the  publishers  to  whom  Johnson  applied  for  employ- 
ment measured  with  a scornful  eye  that  athletic  thougli  nueouth 
frame,  and  exclaimed,  “ Y'ou  had  better  get  a porter’s  knot  and 
carry  trunks.”  Nor  was  the  advice  bad,  for  a porter  was  likely 
to  be  as  plentifully  fed,  and  as  comfortably  hnlged,  as  a poet. 

Some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  before  Johnson  was  .“^ble  to 
form  any  literary  connection  from  whicli  he  could  expect  more  than 
broad  for  the  day  which  was  j)assing  over  him.  lie  never  forgot 
the  generosity  with  which  llervey,  who  was  now  residing  in  London, 
relieved  his  wants  during  this  time  of  trial.  “ Harry  llervey,”  said 
the  old  jdiilosophcr  many  years  later,  “ was  a vicious  man  ; but  he 
was  very  kind  to  me.  If  yon  call  a dog  llervey,  1 shall  love  him.” 
At  llervey’s  table  Johnson  sometimes  enjoyed  feasts  which  were 
made  more  agreealde  by  contrast.  But  in  general  he  dined,  and 
thought  that  he  dined  well,  on  si.xpenny  worth  of  meat  and  a penny 
W'orth  of  bread  at  an  alehouse  near  Drury  Lane. 

The  effect  of  the  privatmns  and  sulferings  which  he  endured  at 
this  time  was  discernible  to  the  bust  in  his  temper  and  his  deport- 
ment. His  manners  had  never  been  courtly.  They  now  became 
almost  savage.  Being  frequently  under  the  ncce.ssity  of  wearing 
shabby  coats  and  dirty  shirt.s,  he  became  a confirmed  sloven.  Being 
often  very  hungry  when  he  sat  down  to  his  meals,  he  contracted  a 
habit  of  eating  w'ith  ravenous  greediness.  Even  to  the  end  of  hi.s 
life,  and  even  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  the  sight  of  food  aflccted 
him  as  it  alfects  w'ild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  His  taste  in  cookery, 
formed  in  subterranean  ordinaries  and  Alamode  beefshops,  was  far 
from  delicate.  VV'henever  he  w'as  so  fortunate  as  to  have  near  him 
a hare  that  had  been  kept  too  long,  or  a meat  pie  made  with  rancid 
butter,  he  gorged  himself  with  such  violence  that  his  veins  swelled 
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and  the  moisture  broke  out  ou  liis  forehead.  The  affronts  which  his 
poverty  emboldened  stupid  and  low-minded  men  to  offer  to  him 
would  have  broken  a mean  si)irit  iut(  sycophancy,  but  made  him 
rude  even  to  ferocity.  Unhappily  the  insolence  which,  while  it  was 
defensive  Avas  pardonable,  and  in  some  sense  respectable,  accom- 
panied him  into  societies  where  he  was  treated  with  courtesy  and 
kindness,  lie  was  repeatedly  provoked  into  striking  those  who  had 
taken  liberties  with  him.  All  the  sufferers,  however,  were  wise 
enough  to  abstain  from  talking  about  their  beatings,  except  Osborne, 
the  most  rapacious  and  brutal  of  booksellers,  who  proclaimed  every 
where  that  he  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  huge  fellow  tvhom 
he  had  hired  to  puff  the  Ilarleian  Library. 

About  a year  after  Johnson  had  begun  to  reside  in  London,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  regular  employment  from  Cave,  an 
enterprising  and  intelligent  bookseller,  who  was  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  That  journal,  just  entering  on 
the  ninth  year  of  its  long  existence,  was  the  only  periodical  work  in 
the  kingdom  which  then  had  what  would  now  be  called  a large 
circulation.  It  was,  indeed,  the  chief  source  of  parliamentary  intel- 
ligence. It  was  not  then  safe,  even  during  a recess,  to  publish  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  either  House  without  some  disguise. 
Cave,  however,  ventured  to  entertain  his  readers  with  what  he 
called  Reports  of  the  Debates  of  the  Senate  of  Lilliput.  France 
was  Rlcf'uscu  ; Loudon  was  Mildendo  ; pounds  were  sprungs  ; the 
Duke  of  Newcastle -was  the  Nardac  secretary  of  state  ; Lord  Hard- 
wicke  was  the  Hurgo  Hickrad  ; and  William  Pultency  was  Wingul 
Pulnub.  To  write  the  speeches  was,  during  several  years,  the  busi- 
ness of  Johnson.  He  was  generally  furnished  with  notes,  meagre 
indeed,  and  inaccurate,  of  what  had  been  said  ; but  sometimes  he 
had  to  find  arguments  and  eloquence  both  for  the  ministry  and  for 
the  opposition.  He  was  himself  a Tory,  not  from  rational  convic- 
tion— for  his  serious  opinion  was  that  one  form  of  government  was 
just  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another — but  from  mere  passion,  such  as 
inllamed  the  Capulets  against  the  Montagues,  or  the  Blues  of  the 
Roman  circus  against  the  Greens.  In  his  infancy  he  had  heard  so 
much  talk  about  the  villanics  of- the  Whigs,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
Church,  that  he  had  become  a furious  partisan  when  he  could 
scarcely  speak.  Before  he  was  three  he  had  insisted  on  being  taken 
lo  hear  Sachcvercll  preach  at  Lichfield  cathedral,  and  had  listened 
to  the  sermon  with  as  much  respect  a?ul  probably  with  as  much 
intelligence  as  any  Staffordshire  squire  in  the  congregation.  The 
work  which  had  been  begun  in  the  nursery  had  been  completed  by 
the  university.  Oxford,  wlicn  Johnson  resided  there,  was  the  most 
Jacobitical  plat;e  in  England  ; and  Pembroke  was  one  of  the  most 
Jacobitical  colleges  in  Oxford.  The  prejudices  which  he  brought 
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up  to  London  were  scarcely  less  absurd  than  those  of  liis  own  Tom 
'rempost.  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  two  of  the  best  kings 
that  ever  reigned.  Laud — a poor  creature  who  never  did,  said,  or 
wrote  any  thing  indicating  more  than  the  ordinary  capacity  of  an 
old  woman — was  a prodigy  of  parts  and  learning,  over  whose  tomb 
Art  and  Genius  still  continued  to  weep.  IIam|Mlen  deserved  no 
more  honourable  name  than  that  of  “ the  zealot  of  rebellion.”  Even 
the  ship-money,  condemned  not  less  tleeidetlly  by  Falkland  and 
Clarendon  than  by  the  bitterest  lloundheads,  Johnson  would  not  pro- 
nounce to  have  been  an  unconstitutional  impost.  Under  a govern- 
ment the  mildest  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  world — under  a 
government  which  allowed  to  the  people  an  unprecedented  liberty 
of  speech  and  action — he  fancied  that  he  w'as  a slave  ; he  assailed 
the  ministry  with  obloquy  which  refuted  itself,  and  regretted  the 
lost  freedom  and  happiness  of  those  golden  days  in  which  a writer 
who  had  taken  but  one-tenth  part  of  the  licen.se  allowed  to  him 
would  have  been  pilloried,  mangled  with  the  shears,  whipped  at  the 
cart’s-tail,  and  flung  into  a noisome  dungeon  to  die.  He  hated  dis- 
senters and  stock-jobbers,  the  excise  and  the  army,  septennial  par- 
liaments and  continental  connections.  He  long  had  an  aversion  to 
the  Scotch — an  aversion  of  which  he  could  not  remember  the  com- 
mencement, but  which,  he  owned,  had  probably  originated  in  his 
abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  the  nation  during  the  Great  Kebellion. 
It  is  easy  to  guess  in  what  manner  debates  on  great  party  questions 
were  likely  to  be  reported  by  a man  whose  judgment  was  so  much 
disordered  by  party  spirit.  A show  of  fairness  was  indeed  necessary 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Magazine  ; but  Johnson  long  afterward 
ow'ned  that,  though  he  had  saved  appearances,  he  had  taken  care 
that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it  ; and,  in  fact, 
every  passage  which  has  lived — every  passage  which  bears  the  marks 
of  his  higher  faculties — is  put  into  the  mouth  of  some  member  of 
the  opposition. 

A few  weeks  after  Johnson  had  entered  on  these  obscure  labors, 
ho  published  a work  which  at  once  placed  him  high  among  the  w’rit- 
ers  of  his  age.  It  is  probable  that  what  he  had  sufTered  during  his 
tirst  year  in  London,  had  often  reminded  him  of  some  parts  of  that 
noble  poem  in  which  Juvenal  had  described  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion of  a needy  man  of  letters,  lodged  among  the  pigeons’  nests  in 
the  tottering  garrets  which  overhung  the  streets  of  Rome.  Pope’s 
admirable  imitations  of  Horace’s  Satires  ami  Epistles  had  recently 
appeared,  were  in  every  hand,  and  were  by  many  readers  thought 
superior  to  the  originals.  What  Pope  had  done  for  Horace,  John- 
son aspired  to  do  for  Juvenal.  The  enterprise  was  bold,  and  yet 
judicious.  For  between  Johnson  and  Juvenal  there  was  much  in 
common — much  more,  certainly,  than  between  Pope  and  Horace. 
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Johnson’s  London  appeared  without  his  name  in  May,  1738.  He 
received  only  ten  guineas  for  this  stately  and  vigorous  poem  ; but 
the  sale  was  rapid  and  the  success  complete.  A second  edition  was 
required  within  a week.  Those  small  critics  who  arc  always  desirous 
to  lower  established  reputations  ran  about  proclaiming  that  tlie 
anonymous  satirist  was  superior  to  Pope  in  Pope’s  own  peculiar 
department  of  literature.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour 
of  Pope,  that  he  joined  heartily  in  the  applau.se  with  which  the 
aitpearancc  of  a rival  genius  was  welcomed.  lie  made  inquiries 
about  the  author  of  London.  Such  a man,  he  said,  could  not  long 
be  concealed.  The  name  was  soon  discovered  ; and  Pope,  with 
great  kindness,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  an  academical  degree  and 
the  mastership  of  a grammar-school  for  the  poor  yonng  poet.  The 
attempt  failed,  and  Johnson  remained  a bookseller’s  hack. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  men — the  most  eminent  writer 
of  the  generation  which  was  going  out,  and  the  most  eminent  writer 
of  the  generation  which  was  coming  in — ever  saw  each  other.  They 
lived  in  very  different  circles — one  surrounded  by  dukes  and  earls, 
the  other  by  starving  pamphleteers  and  inde.x-makers.  Among 
Johnson’s  a.ssociates  at  this  time  may  be  mentioned  Boyse,  who, 
when  his  shirts  were  pledged,  scrawled  Latin  verses  sitting  up  in 
bed  with  his  arms  through  two  holes  in  his  blanket,  who  composed 
very  respectable  sacred  poetry  when  he  was  sober,  and  who  was  at 
last  run  over  by  a hackney-coach  when  he  was  drunk  ; Iloole,  sur- 
naraed  the  metaphysical  tailor,  who,  instead  of  attending  to  his 
measures,  used  to  trace  geometrical  diagrams  on  the  board  where  he 
sate  cross-legged  ; and  the  penitent  impostor,  George  Psalmanazar, 
who,  after  poring  all  day,  in  a humble  lodging,  on  the  folios  of  Jew- 
ish rabbis  and  Christian  fathers,  indulged  himself  at  night  with 
literary  and  theological  conversation  at  an  alehouse  in  the  city.  But 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  persons  with  whom  at  this  time  Johnson 
consorted,  was  Richard  Savage,  an  earl’s  son,  a shoemaker’s  appren- 
tice, and  had  seen  life  in  all  its  fornns — who  had  feasted  among  blue 
ribbons  in  Saint  Jame.s’s  Square,  and  had  lain  with  fifty  pounds’ 
weight  of  irons  on  his  legs  in  the  condemned  ward  of  Newgate. 
This  man  had,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  sunk  at  last  into 
abject  and  hopeless  poverty.  His  pen  had  failed  him.  His  patrons 
had  been  taken  away  by  death,  or  estranged  by  the  riotous  profusion 
with  which  he  squandered  their  bounty,  and  the  ungrateful  insolence 
with  which  he  rejected  their  advice.  He  now  lived  by  begging.  He 
dined  on  venison  and  Champagne  whenever  he  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  borrow  a guinea.  If  his  questing  had  been  unsuccc.ssful,  he 
appeased  the  rage  of  hunger  witli  some  scraps  of  broken  meat,  and 
lay  down  to  rest  under  the  piazza  of  Covent  Garden  in  warm 
weather,  and,  in  cold  weather,  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  the  fur- 
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nace  of  a glass-house.  Yet,  in  his  misery,  ho  was  still  an  agreeable 
companion.  He  had  an  incxlianstil)le  store  of  anecdotes  aliont  that 
gay  and  brilliant  world  from  which  lie  was  now  an  outcast,  lie  had 
observeil  the  great  men  of  botli  j)arties  in  lionrs  of  carele.ss  relaxa- 
tion, had  seen  the  leaders  of  oppo.sition  without  the  mask  of  ]>atrii>- 
tism,  and  had  heard  the  jiriine  minister  roar  with  laughter  and  tell 
stories  not  over  decent.  During  some  months  Savage  lived  in  the 
clo.scst  familiarity  with  John.son  ; and  then  the  friends  parted,  not 
without  tears.  Johusou  remained  in  London  to  drudge  for  Cave, 
Savage  went  to  the  west  of  England,  lived  there  as  lie  had  lived 
everywhere,  and,  in  1743,  died  penuiless  and  heart-broken,  in  llristol 
jail. 

Soon  after  his  death,  while  the  public  curiosity  was  strongly 
excited  about  his  extraordinary  character,  and  his  not  less  extraor- 
dinary adventures,  a life  of  him  appeared  widely  different  from  the 
catchpenny  lives  of  eminent  men  which  were  then  a stajile  article  of 
manufacture  in  Grub  Street.  The  style  was  indeed  delicicnt  in  ca.se 
and  variety  ; and  the  writer  was  evidently  too  partial  to  the  Latin 
element  of  our  language.  But  the  little  work,  with  all  its  fault.s, 
was  a masterpiece.  No  finer  specimen  of  literary  biography  existed 
in  any  language,  living  or  dead  ; and  a dLscerning  critic  might  have 
confidently  predicted  tliat  the  author  was  destined  to  be  the  founder 
of  a new  school  of  English  elofpience. 

The  Life  of  Savage  was  anonymous  ; but  it  was  well  known  in 
literary  circles  that  Johnson  was  the  w’riter.  During  the  three  years 
which  followed,  he  produced  no  importaut  work  ; but  he  was  not, 
and  indeed  could  not  be,  idle.  The  fame  of  his  abilities  and  learn- 
ing continued  to  grow.  Warburton  pronounced  him  a man  of  parts 
and  genius  ; and  the  praise  of  Warburton  was  then  no  light  thing. 
Such  was  Johnson’s  reinitation  that,  in  1747,  several  eminent  book- 
sellers combined  to  eni|)loy  him  in  the  arduous  work  of  jireparing  a 
Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in  two  folio  volumes.  The  sum 
which  they  agreed  to  pay  him  was  only  fifteen  hundred  guineas  ; 
and  out  of  this  sum  he  had  to  pay  several  poor  men  of  letters  who 
assisted  him  in  the  humbler  parts  of  his  task. 

The  Prospectus  of  the  Dictionary  he  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield.  Chesterfield  had  long  been  celebrated  for  the  polite- 
ness of  his  manners,  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  taste.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  speaker  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Lords.  He  had  recently  governed  Ireland,  at  a momentous 
conjuncture,  with  eminent  firmness,  wi.sdom,  and  humanity  ; and  he 
had  since  become  Secretary  of  State.  He  received  Johnson’s 
homage  with  the  most  winning  affability,  and  requited  it  with^a  few 
guineas,  bestow'cd  doubtless  in  a very  graceful  manner,  but  was  by 
uo  means  desirous  to  see  all  his  carpets  blackened  with  the  Loudon 
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mud,  and  his  soups  and  wines  thrown  to  right  and  left  over  the 
gowns  of  fine  ladies  and  the  waistcoats  of  fine  gentlemen,  by  an 
absent,  awkward  scholar,  who  gave  strange  starts  and  uttered 
strange  growls,  who  dressed  like  a scare-crow,  and  ate  like  a cor- 
morant. During  some  time  Johnson  continued  to  call  on  his  patron, 
but,  after  being  repeatedly  told  by  the  porter  that  his  lordship  was 
not  at  home,  took  the  hint,  and  ceased  to  pre.sent  himself  at  the 
inhospitable  door. 

Johnson  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  have  completed  his 
Dictionary  by  the  end  of  It 50,  but  it  was  not  till  1755  that  he 
at  length  gave  his  huge  volumes  to  the  world.  During  the  seven 
years  which  he  passed  in  the  drudgery  of  penning  delinitions  and 
marking  quotations  for  transcription,  he  sought  for  relaxation  in 
literary  labour  of  a more  agreeable  kind.  In  1749  he  published  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  an  e.xccllent  imitation  of  the  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal.  It  is  in  truth  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  palm 
belongs  to  the  ancient  or  to  the  modern  poet.  The  couplets  in 
which  tlie  fall  of  Wolsey  is  described,  though  lofty  and  sonorous, 
are  feeble  when  compared  with  the  wonderful  lines  which  bring 
before  us  all  Koine  in  tumult  on  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  the 
laurels  on  the  door-posts,  the  white  bull  stalking  toward  the  Capi- 
tol, the  statues  rolling  down  from  their  pedestals,  the  flatterers  of 
the  disgraced  minister  ruuidng  to  see  him  dragged  with  a hook 
through  the  streets,  and  to  have  a kick  at  his  carcass  before  it  is 
hurled  into  the  Tiber.  It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  in  the  conclud- 
ing passage  the  Christian  moralist  has  not  made  the  most  of  his 
advantages,,  and  has  fallen  decidedly  short  of  the  sublimity  of  his 
pagan  model.  On  the  other  hand,  Juvenal’s  Hannibal  must  yield 
to  Johnson’s  Charles  ; and  Johnson’s  vigorous  and  pathetic  enume- 
ration of  the  mi.series  of  a literary  life  must  be  allowed  to  be  supe- 
rior to  Juvenal’s  lamentation  over  the  fate  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero. 

For  the  copyright  of  the  Vauity  of  Human  Wishes  Johnson 
received  only  fifteen  guineas. 

A few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  his  tragedy,  begun 
many  years  before,  was  brought  on  the  stage.  His  pupil,  David 
Garrick,  had,  in  1741,  made  his  appearance  on  a humble  .stage  in 
Goodman’s  Fields,  had  at  once  risen  to  the  first  place  among  actors, 
and  was  now,  after  several  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  success, 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  relation  between  him  and 
his  old  preceptor  was  of  a very  singular  kind.  They  repelled  each 
other  strongly,  and  yet  attracted  each  other  strongly.  Nature  had 
made  ghem  of  very  dififereut  clay  ; and  circumstances  had  fully 
brought  out  the  natural  peculiarities  of  both.  Sudden  pro.sperity 
had  turned  Garrick’s  head.  Continued  adversity  had  soured  John- 
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son’s  temper.  Johnson  saw  witli  more  envy  than  became  so  great 
a man  the  villa,  the  plate,  the  china,  the  Brussels  carpet,  which  the 
little  mimic  had  got  l>y  repeating,  with  grimaces  and  gesticulations, 
what  wiser  men  liad  written  ; and  the  exquisitely  sensitive  vanity  of 
Garrick  was  galled  by  the  thought  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  applauding  him,  he  could  obtain  from  one  morose  cynic, 
whose  opinion  it  was  impossible  to  desjtisc,  scarcely  any  compliment 
not  acidulated  with  .scorn.  Yet  the  two  Lichlield  men  hud  so  many 
early  recollections  in  common,  and  sympathized  with  each  other  on 
so  many  points  on  which  they  sympathized  with  nobody  else  in  the 
vast  po])ulation  of  the  capital,  that,  though  the  master  was  often 
provoked  by  the  monkey-like  impertinence  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
pupil  by  the  bearish  rudeness  of  the  master,  they  remained  friends 
till  they  were  parted  by  death.  Garrick  now  brought  Irene  out, 
with  alterations  sufficient  to  displease  the  author,  yet  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  piece  pleasing  to  the  audience.  'I’lie  [uil)lie,  however, 
listened,  with  little  emotion,  but  with  much  civility,  to  five  acts  of 
monotonous  declamation.  After  nine  representations  the  jilay  was 
withdrawn.  It  is,  indeed,  altogether  unsuited  to  the  stage,  and, 
even  when  perused  in  the  clo.set,  will  be  found  hardly  worthy  of  the 
author,  lie  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  blank  verse  should 
be.  A change  in  the  last  syllable  of  every  other  line  would  make 
the  versification  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  closely  resemble 
the  versification  of  Irene.  The  poet,  however,  cleared,  by  his  benefit 
nights,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  copyright  of  his  tragedy,  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  then  a great  sum  in  his  estimation. 

About  a year  after  the  representation  of  Irene,  he  began  to  pub- 
lish a scries  of  short  essays  on  morals,  manners,  and  literature.  This 
species  of  composition  had  been  brought  into  fashion  by  the  succe.ss 
of  the  Tatlcr,  and  by  the  still  more  brilliant  success  of  the  Si)CCtator. 
A crowd  of  small  writers  had  vainly  attempted  to  rival  Addison. 
The  Lay  Monastery,  the  Censor,  the  Freethinker,  the  Plain  Dealer, 
the  Champion,  and  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  had  had  their 
short  day.  None  of  them  had  obtained  a permanent  place  in  our 
literature  ; and  they  are  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  the 
curious.  At  length  Johnson  undertook  the  adventure  iu  which  so 
many  aspirants  had  failed.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  last  number  of  the  Spectator  appeared  the  firet  number 
of  the  Rambler.  From  March  1750  to  March  1752,  this  paper  con- 
tinued to  come  out  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

From  the  first  the  Rambler  was  enthusiastically  admired  by  a few 
eminent  men.  Richardson,  when  only  five  numbers  had  appeared, 
pronounced  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Spectator.  Young  and 
Hartley  expressed  their  approbation  not  less  warmly.  Bubb  Doding- 
ton,  among  whose  many  faults  indifference  to  the  claims  of  genius 
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and  learning  can  not  be  reckoned,  solicited  the  acquaintance  of  the 
writer.  In  consequence  probably  of  the  good  ofiQces  of  Dodington, 
who  was  then  the  confidential  adviser  of  Prince  Frederic,  two  of  his 
Royal  Highness’s  gentlemen  carried  a gracious  message  to  the  print- 
ing-office, and  ordered  seven  copies  for  Leicester  house.  But  these 
overtures  seem  to  have  been  very  coldly  received.  Johnson  had 
had  enough  of  the  patronage  of  the  great  to  last  him  all  his  life,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  haunt  any  other  door  as  he  had  haunted  the 
door  of  Chesterfield. 

By  the  public  the  Rambler  was  at  first  very  coldly  received. 
Though  the  price  of  a number  was  only  twopence,  the  sale  did  not 
amount  to  five  hundred.  The  profits  were  therefore  very  small. 
But  as  soon  as  the  flying  leaves  were  collected  and  reprinted,  they 
became  popular.  The  author  lived  to  see  thirteen  thousand  copies 
spread  over  England  alone.  Separate  editions  were  publisned  for  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  markets.  A large  party  pronounced  the  style  per- 
fect, so  absolutely  perfect  that  in  some  essays  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  writer  himself  to  alter  a single  word  for  the  better.  Another 
party,  not  less  numerous,  vehemently  accused  him  of  having  cor- 
rupted the  purity  of  the  English  tongue.  The  best  critics  admitted 
that  his  diction  was  too  monotonous,  too  obviously  artificial,  and 
now  and  then  turgid  even  to  absurdity.  But  they  did  justice  to  the 
acuteness  of  his  observations  on  morals  and  manners,  to  tlie  con- 
stant precision  and  frequent  brilliancy  of  his  language,  to  the 
weighty  and  magnificent  eloijuence  of  many  serious  passages,  and  to 
the  solemn  yet  pleasing  humour  of  some  of  the  lighter  papers.  On 
the  question  of  precedence  between  Addison  and  Johnson,  a ques- 
tion which,  seventy  years  ago,  was  much  disputed,  posterity  has  pro- 
nounced a decision  from  whicli  there  is  no  appeal.  Sir  Roger,  his 
c!iaj)lain  and  his  butler.  Will  Wimble  and  Will  Honeycomb,  the 
Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Journal  of  the  retired  Citizen,  the  Everlasting 
Club,  the  Dunmow  Flitch,  the  Loves  of  Hilpah  and  Shalum,  the 
Visit  to  the  E.xchange,  and  the  Visit  to  the  Abbey,  are  known  to 
every  body.  But  many  men  and  women,  even  of  highly  cultivated 
minds,  are  unacquainted  with  Squire  Bluster  and  Mrs.  Busy,  Quis- 
quilius  and  Veuustulus,  the  Allegory  of  Wit  and  Learning,  the 
Clironicle  of  the  Revolutions  of  a Garret,  and  the  sad  fate  of  Anin- 
gait  and  Ajut. 

The  last  Rambler  was  written  in  a sad  and  gloomy  hour.  Mrs. 
John.son  had  been  given  over  by  the  physicians.  Three  days  later 
she  died.  She  left  her  husband  almost  broken-hearted.  Many  peo- 
ple have  been  surprised  to  see  a man  of  his  genius  and  learning 
stooping  to  every  drudgery,  and  denying  himself  almost  every  com- 
fort, for  the  purpose  of  supjflying  a silly,  affected  old  woman  with 
superlluiiies,  which  she  accepted  with  but  little  gratitude.  But  all 
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his  affl’ction  had  been  concentrated  on  her.  lie  had  neither  brother 
nor  sister,  neither  son  nor  dausfhter.  To  him  she  was  lieantiful  as 
the  Gunnings,  and  witty  as  Lady  Mary.  Her  opinion  of  liis  writings 
was  more  important  to  him  than  the  voice  of  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  or  the  judgment  of  tlie  Montlily  Keview.  The  chief  sup- 
port whicli  had  sustained  him  through  tlic  most  arduous  labour  of  his 
life  was  the  liope  that  she  would  enjoy  the  fame  and  the  iirolit  which 
he  anticipated  from  his  Dictionary.  Site  was  gone  ; and,  in  that 
vast  labyrinth  of  streets,  peopled  by  eight  hundred  thousand  human 
beings,  he  was  alone.  Yet  it  was  ncce.s.sary  for  liim  to  set  himself, 
as  he  expressed  it,  doggedly  to  work.  After  three  more  laborious 
years,  the  Dictionary  was  at  length  complete. 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  this  great  work  would  be 
dedicated  to  the  eloquent  and  accom])lishcd  nobleman  to  whom  the 
Pro.spectus  had  been  uddre.s.scd.  He  well  knew  the  value  of  such  a 
compliment  ; and  therefore,  when  the  day  of  publication  drew  near, 
he  exerted  himself  to  soothe,  by  a show  of  zealous  and  at  the  same 
time  of  delicate  and  judicious  kindue.ss,  the  pride  which  he  had  so 
cruelly  wounded.  Since  the  Kamblers  had  ceased  to  appear,  the 
town  had  been  entertained  by  a journal  called  The  World,  to  which 
many  men  of  high  rank  and  fashion  contributed.  In  two  successive 
numbers  of  the  World,  the  Dictionary  was,  to  use  the  modern 
phrase,  puffed  with  wonderful  skill.  The  writings  of  Johnson  were 
warmly  praised.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  invested  with 
the  authority  of  a Dictator,  nay,  of  a Pope,  over  our  language,  and 
that  his  decisions  about  the  meaning  and  the  spelling  of  word.s 
should  be  received  as  final.  His  two  folios,  it  was  said,  would  of 
course  be  bought  by  every  body  who  could  afford  to  buy  them.  It 
was  soon  known  that  these  papers  were  written  by  Chesterfield. 
But  the  just  resentment  of  Johnson  was  not  to  be  so  appeased.  In 
a letter  written  with  singular  energy  and  dignity  of  thought  and 
language,  he  repelled  the  tardy  advances  of  his  patron.  The  Dic- 
tionary came  forth  without  a dedication.  In  the  preface  the  author 
truly  declared  that  ho  owed  nothing  to  the  great,  and  described  the 
diflicnltics  with  which  he  had  been  left  to  struggle  so  forcibly  and 
pathetically  tiiat  the  ablest  and  most  malevolent  of  all  the  enemies 
of  his  fame,  Horne  Tookc,  never  could  read  that  passage  without 
tears. 

The  public,  on  this  occa.sion,  did  Johnson  full  justice,  and  some- 
thing more  than  justice.  Tiie  best  lexicographer  may  well  be  con- 
tent if  his  productions  are  received  by  the  world  with  cold  esteem. 
But  Johnson’s  Dictionary  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiiLsm  such  as  no 
similar  work  has  ever  e.xcited.  It  was  indeed  the  first  dictionary 
which  could  be  read  with  pleasure.  Tlie  definitions  show  so  much 
acuteness  of  thought  and  command  of  langiage,  and  the  passages 
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quoted  from  poets,  divines,  and  philosophers,  arc  so  skilfully  selected 
that  a leisure  hour  may  ahvay  be  very  aj^reeably  spent  in  turning 
over  the  pages.  Tlie  faults  of  the  book  resolve  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  into  one  great  fault.  Johnson  was  a wretched  etymolo- 
gist. lie  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  Teutonic  language  e.xcept 
IJnglisIi,  which  indeed,  as  he  wrote  it,  was  scarcely  a Teutonic  lan- 
guage ; and  thus  he  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Junius  and 
.Skinner. 

Tlio  Dictionary,  though  it  raised  Johnson’s  fame,  added  nothing 
to  his  pecuniary  means.  The  fifteen  hundred  guineas  which  the 
book.sellers  had  agreed  to  pay  him  had  been  advanced  and  spent 
before  the  last  sheets  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  painful  to  relate 
that,  twice  in  tlie  course  of  the  year  which  followed  the  publication 
of  this  groat  work,  he  was  arrested  and  carried  to  .spunging-houses, 
and  that  he  was  twice  indebted  for  his  liberty  to  his  e.xcellent  friend 
Kichardson.  It  was  still  necessary  for  tlie  man  wlio  had  been 
formally  saluted  by  the  highe.st  authority  as  Dictator  of  the  Engli.sli 
language  to  supply  his  wants  by  constant  toil,  lie  aliridgcd  his 
Dictionary.  Ue  proposed  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  .Shakspearc  by 
subscription  ; and  many  subscribers  sent  in  their  names,  and  laid 
down  their  money  ; but  he  soon  found  the  task  so  little  to  his  taste 
that  he  turned  to  more  attractive  employments.  He  contributed 
many  pajiers  to  a new  monthly  journal,  which  was  called  the  Literary 
M:  igazine.  Few  of  these  papers  have  much  interest.  ; but  among 
them  was  the  very  best  thing  that  he  ever  wrote,  a masterpiece  both 
of  reasoning  aiul  of  satirical  pleasantry,  the  review  of  Jenyns’s 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil. 

In  the  spring  of  1T58  Johnson  put  forth  the  first  of  a scries  of 
essays,  entitlej  The  Idler.  During  two  years  the.se  essays  continued 
to  appear  weekly.  They  w’ere  eagerly  read,  widely  circulated,  and, 
indeed,  impudently  pirated  while  they  were  still  in  the  original  form, 
and  had  a large  sale  when  collected  into  volumes.  The  Idler  may 
be  described  as  a second  part  of  the  Rambler,  somewhat  livelier  and 
somewhat  weaker  than  the  first  part. 

While  Johnson  was  busied  with  his  Idlers,  his  mother,  who  had 
accomplished  her  ninetieth  year,  died  at  Lichfield.  It  was  long 
since  he  had  seen  her  ; but  he  had  not  failed  to  contribute  largely 
out  of  his  small  means,  to  her  comfort.  In  order  to  defray  tlie 
charges  of  her  funeral,  and  to  pay  some  debts  which  she  had  left,  he 
wrote  a little  book  in  a single  week,  and  sent  off  the  sheets  to  the 
press  without  reading  them  over.  A hundred  pounds  were  paid  him 
ibr  the  copyright  ; and  the  purchasers  had  great  cause  to  be  jileased 
wdth  their  bargain  ; for  the  book  was  Rassclas. 

The  success  of  Rasselas  was  great,  though  such  ladies  as  Miss 
Lydia  Languish  must  Iiavc  been  grievously  disajtpoiutcd  when  they 
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found  that  the  new  Tolume  from  the  circulating  library  was  little 
more  than  a dissertation  on  the  author’s  favorite  theme,  the  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes  ; that  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia  was  without  a mis- 
tress, and  the  Princess  without  a lover  ; and  that  the  story  set  the 
hero  and  the  heroine  down  exactly  where  it  had  taken  them  up. 
The  style  was  the  subject  of  much  eager  controversy.  The  Monthly 
Review  and  tlie  Critical  Review  took  (lilfercnt  sides.  Many  readers 
pronounced  the  writer  a pompous  pedant,  who  would  never  use  a 
word  of  two  syllables  where  it  was  possible  to  use  a word  of  six, 
and  who  could  not  make  a waiting  woman  relate  her  adventures 
without  balancing  every  noun  with  another  noun,  and  every  epithet 
with  another  epithet.  Another  party,  not  less  zealous,  cited  with 
delight  numerous  passages  in  which  weighty  meaning  was  expressed 
with  accuracy  and  illustrated  with  splendour  And  both  the  censure 
and  the  prai-e  were  merited. 

About  the  jilan  of  Rasselas  little  was  said  by  the  critics  ; and  yet 
the  faults  of  the  plan  might  seem  to  invite  severe  criticism.  John- 
son has  frequently  blamed  .Shakspeare  for  neglecting  the  proprieties 
of  time  and  [>lace,  and  for  ascril>ing  to  one  age  or  nation  the  man- 
ners and  opinions  of  another.  Yet  Shakspeare  has  not  sinned  in 
this  way  more  grievously  than  Johnson.  Ra.sselas  and  Imlac,  Ne- 
kayah  and  Pekuah,  are  evidently  meant  to  be  Aby.ssinians  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ; for  the  Europe  which  Imlac  describes  is  the 
Europe  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; and  the  inmates  of  the  Happy 
Valley  talk  familiarly  of  that  law  of  gravitation  which  Newton  dis- 
covered, and  which  was  not  fully  rcceivetl  even  at  Cambridge  till 
the  eighteenth  century.  What  a real  com])any  of  Abys.sinians  would 
have  been  may  be  learned  from  Bruce’s  Travels.  But  Johnson,  not 
content  with  turning  filthy  savage.s,  ignorant  of  their  letters,  and 
gorged  with  raw  steaks  cut  from  living  cows,  into  philosophers  as 
eloquent  and  enlightened  as  himself  or  his  friend  Burke,  and  into 
ladies  as  highly  accomplished  as  Mrs.  Lennox  or  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
transferred  the  whole  domestic  system  of  England  to  Egypt.  Into 
a land  of  harems,  a land  of  polygamy,  a land  where  women  are  mar- 
ried without  ever  being  seen,  he  introduced  the  flirtations  and  Jea- 
lousies of  our  ball-rooms.  lu  a laud  where  there  is  boundless  liberty 
ut  divorce,  wedlock  is  described  as  the  indissoluble  compact.  “ A 
youth  and  maiden,  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought  together  by  arti- 
fice, exchange  glances,  reciprocate  civilities,  go  home,  and  dream  of 
each  other.  Such,”  says  Ra.sselas,  “is  the  common  process  of  mar- 
riage.” Such  it  may  have  been,  and  may  still  be,  in  London,  but 
assureclly  not  at  Cairo.  A writer  who  was  guilty  of  such  improprie- 
ties had  little  right  to  blame  the  poet  who  made  Hector  quote  Aris- 
totle, and  represented  Julio  Romano  as  flourishing  in  the  days  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi. 
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By  such  exertions  as  have  been  described,  Johnson  supported  him- 
self till  the  year  lt62.  In  that  year  a great  change  in  bis  circum- 
stances took  place.  lie  had  from  a cliild  been  an  enemy  of  the 
reigning  dynasty.  His  Jacobite  prejudices  had  been  exhibited  with 
little  disguise  both  in  his  works  and  in  his  conversation.  Even  in 
his  massy  and  elaborate  Dictionary,  he  had,  with  a strange  want  of 
taste  and  judgment,  inserted  bitter  and  contumelious  reflections  on 
the  Whig  party.  The  excise,  which  was  a favourite  resource  of 
Whig  financiers,  he  had  designated  as  a hateful  tax.  He  had  railed 
against  the  commissioners  of  excise  iu  language  so  coarse  that  they 
had  seriously  thought  of  prosecuting  him.  He  had  with  difficulty 
been  iirevcnted  from  holding  up  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  by  name  as 
an  examifle  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ renegade.”  A pension 
he  had  defined  as  pay  given  to  a state  hireling  to  betray  his  coun- 
try ; a pensioner  as  a slave  of  state  hired  by  a stipend  to  obey  a 
master.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  the  author  of  these  definitions  would 
himself  be  pensioned.  But  that  was  a time  of  wonders.  George 
the  Third  had  ascended  the  throne  ; and  had,  in  the  course  of  a few 
months,  disgusted  many  of  the  old  friends,  and  conciliated  many  of 
the  old  enemies  of  his  house.  The  city  was  becoming  mutinous. 
Oxford  was  becoming  loy.al.  Cavendishes  and  Benticks  were  mur- 
muring. Somersets  and  Wyndhams  were  hastening  to  kiss  hands. 
The  head  of  the  tre.asury  was  now  Lord  Bute,  who  was  a Tory,  and 
could  have  no  objection  to  Johnson’s  Toryism.  Bute  wished  to  be 
thought  a patron  of  men  of  letters  ; and  Johnson  was  one  of  .the 
most  eminent  and  one  of  the  most  needy  men  of  letters  in  Europe. 
A pension  of  three  hundred  a year  was  graciously  offered,  and  with 
very  little  hesitation  accepted. 

This  event  produced  a change  iu  Johnsou’s  whole  way  of  life. 
For  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood  he  no  longer  felt  the  daily  goad 
urging  him  to  the  daily  toil.  He  was  at  liberty,  after  thirty  years 
of  anxiety  and  drudgery,  to  indulge  his  constitutional  indolence,  to 
lie  in  bed  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  sit  up  talking  till  four  in 
the  morning,  without  fearing  either  the  printer’s  devil  or  the  sheriff’s 
officer. 

One  laborious  task  indeed  he  had  bound  himself  to  perform.  He 
had  received  large  subscriptions  for  his  proini.scd  edition  of  Shaks- 
pcarc  ; he  had  lived  on  those  subscriptions  during  some  years  ; and 
ho  could  not  without  disgrace  omit  to  perform  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract. His  friends  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to  make  an  effort  ; and 
he  repeatedly  re.solved  to  do  so.  But,  notwithstanding  their  exhor- 
tations and  his  resolutions,  montli  followed  month,  year  followed 
year,  and  nothing  was  done.  He  prayed  fervently  against  his  idle- 
ness ; he  determined,  as  often  as  he  received  the  sacrament,  that  ho 
would  no  longer  doze  away  and  trifle  aw.iy  his  time  ; but  the  spell 
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under  which  he  lay  resisted  jiraycr  and  sacrament.  Ilis  private 
notes  at  tliLs  time  are  made  up  of  self-reproaches.  “ My  indolence,” 
he  wrote  on  Ea.ster  eve  in  “ ha.s  sunk  into  grosser  .sin jrgish- 
nes.s.  A kind  of  strange  oblivion  has  overspread  me,  so  that  I kno\v 
not  what  ha.s  become  of  the  last  year.”  Easter  ITfio  came,  and 
found  him  still  in  the  same  state.  “ My  time,”  he  wrote,  “ has  been 
nnprofitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a dream  that  has  left  nothing  be- 
hind. My  memory  grows  confusiHl,  and  I know  not  how  the  days 
piuss  over  me.”  Happily  for  his  honour,  the  charm  which  held  him 
captive  Wics  at  length  broken  by  no  gentle  or  friendly  hand,  lie 
had  hOMi  weak  enough  to  pay  serious  attention  to  a story  about  a 
ghost  which  haunted  a house  in  (’oek  liUne,  and  had  actually  gone 
himself,  with  .some  of  his  friends,  at  one  in  the  morning,  to  St. 
John’s  Church,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a communica- 
tion from  the  perturbed  spirit.  Ibit  the  spirit,  though  adjured  with 
all  solemnity,  remained  ob.stiuately  silent  ; and  it  soon  iipi>eared 
that  a naughty  girl  (jf  eleven  had  been  amusing  herself  by  making 
fools  of  so  many  philosophers.  Churchill,  who,  confident  in  his 
powers,  drunk  with  poj)ularity,  and  burning  with  party  spirit,  was 
looking  for  some  man  of  established  fame  and  Tory  jaditics  to  insult, 
celebrated  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  in  three  cantons,  nicknamed  John- 
son I’omposo,  asked  where  the  book  was  which  had  been  so  long 
promi.sed  and  so  liberally  paid  for,  and  directly  accused  the  great 
moralist  of  cheating.  Tins  terrible  word  proved  efl'ectual  ; and  in 
October  17G5  appeared,  after  a delay  of  nine  yeans,  the  new  edition 
of  Shakspeare. 

This  publication  saved  Johnson’s  character  for  honesty,  but  added 
nothing  to  the  fame  of  his  abilities  and  learning.  The  preface, 
though  it  contains  some  good  pas.sages,  is  not  in  his  best  manner. 
The  most  valuable  notes  are  tlio.se  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  how  attentively  he  had  during  many  years  observed  hu- 
man life  and  human  nature.  The  best  .sjiecimeii  is  the  note  on  the 
character  of  Polonius.  Nothing  so  good  is  to  be  found  even  in 
Wilhelm  Meister’s  admirable  examination  of  Hamlet.  But  here 
praise  must  end.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a more  slovenly,  a 
more  worthless  edition  of  any  great  cla.ssic.  The  reader  may  turn 
over  play  after  play  without  finding  one  happy  conjectural  emenda- 
tion, or  one  ingenious  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  a pas.sage 
which  had  baffled  preceding  commentators.  Johnson  had,  in  his 
Prospectus,  told  the  w'orld  that  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken,  because  he  had,  as  a lexicographer,  been 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  a wider  view  of  the  English  language 
than  any  of  his  predcee.ssors.  That  his  knowledge  of  our  literature 
was  extensive  is  indisputable.  But,  unfortunately,  he  had  altogether 
neglected  that  very  part  of  our  literature  with  which  it  is  especially 
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desirable  that  an  editor  of  Shakspearc  should  be  conversant.  It  is 
dangerous  to  assert  a negative.  Yet  little  will  be  risked  by  the 
assertion,  that  in  the  two  folio  volumes  of  the  English  dictionary 
there  is  not  a single  passage  quoted  from  any  dramatist  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  c.xcept  Shakspeare  and  lien.  Even  from  lien  the  quo- 
tations are  few.  Johnson  might  easily,  in  a few  months,  have  made 
hijn.self  well  acquainted  with  every  old  play  that  wase.xtant.  But  it 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  this  \vasa  necessary  jtrepa- 
ration  for  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken,  lie  would  doubtless 
have  admitted  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  in  a man 
who  was  not  familiar  with  the  works  of  yEschylus  and  Euri|)ides  to 
jiublish  an  edition  of  Sophocles.  Yet  he  ventured  to  publish  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  without  having  ever  in  his  life,  as  far  as  can 
be  discovered,  read  a single  scene  of  Massinger,  Ford,  Decker,  Web- 
ster, Marlow,  Beaumont,  or  Fletcher.  Ills  detractors  were  noisy 
and  scurrilous.  Those  who  most  loved  and  honored  him  had  little 
to  say  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duty 
of  a commentator.  He  had,  however,  acquitted  himself  of  a debt 
which  had  long  lain  heavy  on  his  conscience,  and  he  sank  back  into 
the  repose  from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had  roused  him.  He  long 
continued  to  live  upon  the  fame  which  he  had  already  won.  He 
was  honoured  by  the  University  of  O.xford  with  a Doctor’s  degree,  by 
the  Boyal  Academy  with  a profe-ssorship,  and  by  the  King  with  an 
interview,  in  which  his  iMajesty  most  graciously  e.xpressed  a hope 
that  so  c.xcellcnt  a writer  would  not  cease  to  write.  In  the  interval, 
however,  between  1765  and  1775,  Johnson  publLshed  only  two  or 
three  political  tracts,  the  longest  of  which  he  could  have  produced  in 
forty-eight  hours,  if  he  had  worked  as  lie  worked  on  the  Life  of 
Savage  and  on  Rasselas. 

But,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his  tongue  was  active.  The  in- 
fluence e.xercised  by  his  conversation,  directly  upon  those  with  whom 
he  lived,  and  indirectly  on  the  whole  literary  world,  was  altogether 
without  a parallel.  Ilis  colloquial  talents  were  indeed  of  the  highest 
order.  He  had  strong  sense,  quick  discernment,  wit,  humour,  im- 
mense knowledge  of  literature  and  of  life,  and  an  infinite  store  of 
curious  anecdotes.  As  respected  style,  he  spoke  far  better  than  he 
wrote.  Every  sentence  which  dropped  from  his  lips  was  as  correct 
in  structure  as  the  most  nicely  balanced  period  of  the  Rambler. 
But  in  his  talk  there  were  no  pompons  triads,  and  little  more  than  a 
fair  proportion  of  words  in  osily  and  ation.  All  was  simplicity,  case, 
and  vigour.  He  uttered  his  short,  weighty,  and  pointed  sentences 
with  a power  of  voice,  and  a justness  and  energy  of  emphasis,  of 
which  the  effect  was  rather  iucrca.sed  than  diminished  by  the  roll- 
ings of  his  huge  form,  and  by  the  asthmatic  gaspiugs  and  puffings 
in  which  the  peals  of  his  eloquence  generally  ended.  Nor  did  the 
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laziness  whicli  made  liiin  unwilliii}?  to  sit  down  to  his  desk  prevent 
him  from  piving  instruction  or  entertainment  orally.  To  discuss 
questions  of  state,  of  learning,  of  casuistry,  in  lanpnage  so  e.xact  and 
so  forcible  that  it  miglit  have  been  printed  without  tlie  alteration  of 
a word,  was  to  him  no  e.vertion,  but  a pleasure.  He  loved,  as  he 
said,  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out.  lie  was  ready  to  be- 
stow the  overflowings  of  his  full  mind  on  any  body  who  would  start 
a subject,  on  a fellow-passenger  in  a stage  coach,  or  on  the  person 
who  sate  at  the  same  table  with  him  in  an  eating-house.  But  his 
conversation  was  no  where  so  brilliant  and  striking  as  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  a few  friends,  whose  abilities  and  knowledge  enabled 
them,  as  he  once  cxi)res.sed  it,  to  send  him  back  every  ball  that  he 
threw.  Some  of  these,  in  17G4,  formed  theimselves  into  a club,  which 
gradually  became  a formidable  jmwer  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters. 
The  verdicts  pronounced  by  this  conclave  on  new  books  were 
speedily  known  over  all  London,  and  were  suflicient  to  sell  off  a 
whole  edition  in  a day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets  to  the  service  of  the 
trunk-maker  and  the  pastry-cook.  Nor  shall  we  think  this  strange 
when  we  consider  what  great  and  various  talents  and  acquirements 
met  in  the  little  fraternity.  Goldsmith  was  the  representative  of 
poetry  and  light  literature,  Reynolds  of  the  arts,  Burke  of  political 
eloquence  and  political  jdiilo.s'ophy.  There,  too,  were  Gibbon,  the 
greatest  historian,  and  Jones,  the  greatest  linguist,  of  the  age.  Gar- 
rick brought  to  the  meeting  his  inexhaustil)le  pleasantry,  his  incom- 
parable mimicry,  and  his  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  effect. 
Among  the  most  constant  attenUants  were  two  high-born  and  high- 
bred gentlemen,  closely  bound  together  by  friendsliip,  but  of  widely 
different  characters  and  habits  : Bennet  Langton,  distinguished  by 
his  skill  in  Greek  literature,  by  the  orthodoxy  of  his  oj)iuions,  and 
by  the  sanctity  of  his  life  ; and  Topham  Beauclcrk,  renowned  for  his 
amours,  his  knowledge  of  the  gay  world,  his  fastidious  taste,  and  his 
sarcastic  wit.  To  predominate  over  such  a society  was  not  easy. 
Yet  even  over  such  a society  Johnson  predominated.  Burke  might 
indeed  have  disputed  the  supremacy  to  which  others  were  under  the 
necessity  of  submitting.  But  Burke,  though  not  generally  a very 
patient  listener,  was  content  to  take  the  second  part  when  Johnson 
was  present  ; and  the  club  itself,  consisting  of  so  many  eminent 
men,  is  to  this  day  popularly  designated  as  Johnson’s  club. 

Among  the  members  of  this  celebrated  body  was  one  to  whom  it 
has  owed  tiie  greater  part  of  its  celeln-ity,  yet  wlio  was  regarded 
with  little  respect  by  his  brethren,  and  had  not  without  difficulty 
obtained  a seat  among  them.  This  was  James  Boswell,  a young 
Scotcli  lawyer,  heir  to  an  honourable  name  and  a fair  estate.  That 
he  was  a coxcomb  and  a bore,  weak,  vain,  pushing,  curious,  garru- 
lous, was  obvious  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him.  That  he 
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could  not  reason,  that  he  had  no  wit,  no  liumonr,  no  eloquence,  is 
apparent  from  his  writings.  And  yet  Ids  writings  are  read  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  are  likely  to  be 
read  as  long  as  the  English  e.vists,  either  as  a living  or  as  a dead 
language.  .N'aturc  had  made  him  a slave  and  an  idolater,  Uis 
mind  resembled  those  creepers  which  the  botanists  call  parasites, 
and  which  can  subsist  only  by  clinging  round  the  stems  and  imbibing 
the  Juices  of  stronger  plants,  lie  must  have  fastened  him.self  on 
somebody.  He  might  have  fastened  himself  on  Wilkes,  and  have 
become  the  fiercest  patriot  in  the  Bill  of  Bights  Society.  He  might 
have  fastened  him.self  on  Whitfield,  and  have  become  the  loudest 
field  preacher  among  the  Galvinistic  Methodists.  In  a happy  hour 
he  fastened  himself  on  Johnson.  The  pair  might  seem  ill  matched. 
For  Johnson  had  early  been  prejudiced  against  Boswell’s  country. 
To  a man  of  Johnson’s  strong  understanding  and  irritable  temper, 
the  silly  egotism  and  adulation  of  Boswell  must  have  been  as  teasing 
as  the  constant  buzz  of  a fly.  Johnson  hated  to  be  questioned  ; 
and  Boswell  was  eternally  catechising  him  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
and  sometime.s  propounded  such  questions  as,  “ What  would  you  do, 
sir,  if  you  were  locked  up  in  a tower  with  a baby  ?”  Johnson  was 
a water  drinker  and  Boswell  was  a winebibber,  and  indeed  little  bet- 
ter than  a habitual  sot.  It  was  impossible  that  there  should  be  per- 
fect harmony  between  two  such  companions.  Indeed,  the  great  man 
was  sometimes  provoked  into  fits  of  passion,  in  which  he  said  things 
which  the  small  man,  during  a few  hours,  seriously  resented.  Every 
quarrel,  however,  was  soon  made  up.  During  twenty  years  the  disci- 
ple continued  to  worship  the  master  : the  master  continued  to  scold 
the  disciple,  to  sneer  at  him,  and  to  love  him.  The  two  frieuds  ordi- 
narily resided  at  a great  distance  from  each  other.  Boswell  practised 
in  the  Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  pay  only  oec.a- 
sional  visits  to  London.  During  those  visits  his  chief  business  was 
to  watch  Johnson,  to  discover  all  Johnson’s  habits,  to  turn  the  con- 
versation to  subjects  about  which  Johnson  was  likely  to  say  some- 
thing remarkable,  and  to  fdl  quarto  note-books  with  minutes  of  what 
Johnson  had  said.  In  this  way  were  gathered  the  materials,  out  of 
which  was  afterward  constructed  the  most  interesting  biograiihical 
work  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  club  began  to  e.xist,  Johnson  formed  a connection 
less  important  indeed  to  his  fame,  but  much  more  important  to  his 
happine.ss,  than  his  connection  with  Boswell.  Henry  Thrale,  one  of 
the  most  opulent  brewers  in  the  kingdom,  a man  of  sound  and  culti- 
vated understanding,  rigid  principles,  and  liberal  spirit,  was  married 
to  one  of  tho.se  clever,  kind-hearted,  engaging,  vain,  pert,  young 
women,  who  are  jverpetually  doing  or  .saying  what  is  not  e.xaetly 
right,  but  who,  do  or  say  what  they  may,  are  always  agreeable.  In 
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nt)5  the  Thrales  l)ec!ime  acquainted  with  Joliiisoii,  and  the  acquaiu- 
tiuice  rijR-ned  fa-;|.  into  lricnd>ldi).  Tlicy  were  asloniislied  and 
delii'hted  bv  tl>e  Inilliancy  of  his  conversation.  Tlicy  were  flattered 
by  iiiidiiiff  that  a man  .so  widely  celeliralcd  preferred  their  house  to 
any  other  in  Loudon.  Even  the  peculiarities  which  seemed  to  unfit 
him  for  civilized  society,  liis  frcsticulations,  his  rollinjrs,  liis  imflinps, 
his  muttcrinifs,  the  strange  way  in  wliich  lie  put  on  Ids  clothes,  the 
ravenous  eagerness  with  which  he  devoured  his  dinner,  his  fits  of 
melancholy.  Ids  fits  of  anger,  his  freciueut  rudeness,  his  occasional 
ferocity,  increased  the  interest  which  his  new  a.ssociatcs  took  in  him. 
For  the.se  things  were  the  crncl  marks  left  behind  by  a life  which 
had  been  one  long  conflict  with  disease  and  with  adversity.  In  a 
vulgar  hack  writer,  such  oddities  would  have  e.xcited  oidy  disgust. 
But  in  a man  of  genius,  learning,  and  virtue,  their  elfect  was  to  add 
pity  to  admiration  and  esteem.  Johnson  .soon  had  an  apartment  at 
the  brewery  in  Southwark,  and  a still  more  plea.sant  apartment  at 
the  villa  ot’  his  friends  on  Streatham  Common.  A large  part  of 
every  year  he  passed  in  those  abodes,  abodes  which  must  have 
seemed  magnificent  and  lu.xurious  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
dens  in  which  he  had  generally  been  loilged.  But  his  chief  j)leasure.s 
were  derived  from  what  the  astronomer  of  his  Aby.ssinian  tale  called 
“ the  endearing  clegauce  of  female  friendship.”  Mrs.  Thrale  rallied 
him,  sootlied  him,  coa.ved  him,  and,  if  slie  sometimes  provoked  him 
by  her  ilijipancy,  made  anqile  amends  by  listening  to  his  reproofs 
with  angelic  sweetne.ss  of  temiier.  When  he  was  diseased  in  body 
and  in  mind,  she  was  the  most  tender  of  nurse.s.  No  comfort  that 
wealth  could  imrchase,  no  contrivance  that  womanly  ingenuity,  set 
to  work  by  womanly  compassion,  could  devise  was  wanting  to  his 
sick-room,  lie  reipnted  her  kindness  by  an  aCfeetion  jmre  as  the 
all'ection  of  a father,  yet  delicately  tinged  with  a gallantry,  which, 
though  awkward,  must  have  been  more  flattering  than  the  attentions 
of  a crowd  of  the  fools  who  gloried  in  the  names,  now  obsolete,  of 
Buck  and  Maccaroni.  It  should  seem  that  a full  half  of  JohnsoiAs 
life,  during  about  sixteen  years,  was  passed  under  the  roof  of  the 
Thrales.  lie  accouipanied  the  family  sometimes  to  Bath,  and  some- 
times to  Brighton,  once  to  Wales  and  once  to  Baris.  But  he  had 
at  the  same  time  a hou.se  in  one  of  the  narrow  and  gloomy  courts  on 
tlie  north  of  Fleet  Street.  In  his  garrets  was  his  library,  a large 
and  miscellaneous  collection  of  books,  fallen  to  pieces  and  begrimed 
with  dust.  On  a lower  floor  he  .sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  regaled 
a friend  with  a plain  dinner,  a veal  jiie,  or  a leg  of  lamb  and  spinage, 
and  a rice  puilding.  Nor  was  the  dwelling  uninhabited  during  his 
long  absences.  It  was  the  home  of  the  most  extraordinary  assem- 
blage of  inmates  that  ever  was  brought  together.  At  the  head  of 
the  establishment  Johnson  had  placed  an  old  lady  named  William.s, 
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whose  cliief  recominemlations  were  her  blindness  and  her  poverty. 
But,  in  spite  of  her  murmurs  and  reproaches,  iie  .trave  an  asylum  io 
another  lady  who  was  as  poor  as  herself,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  whose 
family  he  had  known  many  years  before  in  Stalfordshire.  Boom  was 
found  for  the  daugliter  of  Mr.s.  Desmoulins,  and  for  another  destitute 
damsel,  who  was  generally  addressed  as  Miss  Carmichael,  but  whom 
her  generous  host  called  Dolly.  An  old  quack  doctor  named  Levett, 
who  bled  and  dosed  coal-heavers  and  hackney  coachmcii,  ami 
received  for  fees  crusts  of  bread,  bits  of  bacon,  glasses  of  gin,  and 
sometimes  a little  copper,  completed  tliis  strange  menagerie.  All 
these  poor  creatures  were  at  constant  war  with  each  otlier,  and  with 
Johnson’s  negro  servant  Frank.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  trans- 
ferred their  hostilities  from  the  servant  to  the  master,  complained 
that  a better  table  was  not  kept  for  them,  and  railed  or  maundered 
till  their  benefactor  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  to  Streatham,  or 
to  the  Mitre  Tavern.  And  yet  he,  who  was  generally  the  haughtiest 
and  most  irritable  of  mankind,  who  was  but  too  prompt  to  resent 
any  thing  which  looked  like  a slight  on  the  jiart  of  a pursc-])roud 
bookseller,  or  of  a noble  and  powerful  patron,  boro  patiently  from 
mendicants,  who,  but  for  his  bounty,  mu.>t  have  gone  to  the  work- 
house, in.sults  more  provoking  than  those  for  which  he  had  knocked 
down  Osborne  and  bidden  defiance  to  Chesterfield.  Year  after  year 
JIrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Dolly  and  Levett,  continued  to 
torment  him  and  to  live  upon  him. 

The  course  of  life  which  has  been  described  was  inteiTuptcd  in 
Johnson’s  si.xty-fourth  year  by  an  important  event.  He  had  early 
read  an  account  of  the  Hebrides,  and  had  been  much  interested  by 
learning  that  there  was  so  near  him  a land  peopled  by  a race  which 
was  still  as  rude  and  simple  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A wish  to 
become  inrimately  acquainted  with  a state  of  society  so  utterly 
unlike  all  that  he  had  ever  seen  frequently  crossed  his  mind.  But  it 
is  not  probable  that  his  euriosity  would  have  overcome  his  habitual 
sluggishne.ss,  and  his  love  of  tne  smoke,  the  mud,  and  the  cries  of 
London,  had  not  Boswell  importuned  him  to  attenqd  the  adventure, 
and  oflercd  to  be  his  squire.  At  length,  in  August,  1773,  Johnson 
crossed  the  Highland  line,  and  j)lunged  courageously  into  what  was 
then  considered,  by  most  Englishmen,  as  a dreary  aiul  perilous  wil- 
derness. After  wandering  about  two  months  through  the  Celtic 
region,  sometimes  in  rude  boats  which  did  not  protect  him  from  the 
rain,  and  sometimes  on  small  shaggy  ponies  which  could  hardly 
bear  his  weight,  he  returned  to  his  old  haunts  with  a mind  fidl  of 
new  images  and  new  theories.  During  the  following  year  he 
emjdoycd  himself  in  recording  his  adventures.  About  the  beginning 
of  1775,  his  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  was  published,  and  was,  during 
some  weeks,  the  chief  subject  of  couversation  in  all  circles  in  which 
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any  attention  was  paid  to  literature.  Tlie  book  is  still  read  with 
])leasure.  The  narrative  is  entertaining  ; the  speculations,  whether 
sonml  or  unsound,  arc  always  ingenious  ; and  the  style,  though  too 
stitrand  pompons,  is  somewhat  easier  and  more  graceful  than  that 
of  his  early  writings.  His  prejudice  against  the  Scotch  had  at 
length  become  little  more  thau  matter  of  jest  ; and  whatever 
remained  of  the  old  feeling  had  been  effectually  removed  by  the  kind 
and  respectful  hospitality  with  which  he  had  been  received  in  every 
)>art  of  Scotland.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  an 
O.voniau  Tory  should  praise  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  ritual,  or 
that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  hedgerows  and  jiarks  of  Eugland 
should  not  be  struck  by  the  barrenne.ss  of  Bi  rwickshire  and  East 
Hothian.  But  even  in  censure  dohnson’s  tone  is  not  unfriendly. 
The  most  enlightened  Scotchmen,  with  Lord  Mansfield  at  their  head, 
were  well  jileascd.  But  some  foolish  and  ignorant  Scotchmen  were 
moved  to  anger  by  a little  unpalatalde  truth  which  was  mingled 
with  much  eulogy,  and  assailed  him  whom  they  chose  to  consider  as 
the  enemy  of  their  country  with  libels  much  more  dishonourable  to 
their  country  than  any  thing  that  he  had  ever  said  or  written. 
They  j)ublishcd  jiaragraphs  in  the  newspapers,  articles  in  the  maga- 
zines, sixjienny  pamphlets,  five-shilling  books.  One  scribbler  abused 
Johnson  for  being  blear-eyed  ; another  for  being  a jieusioncr  ; a 
third  informed  the  world  that  one  of  the  Doctor’s  uncles  had  been 
convicted  of  felony  in  Scotland,  and  had  found  that  there  was  in 
that  country  one  tree  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  an  English- 
man. ^Iac})licrson,  whose  Eingal  had  been  proved  iu  the  Journey 
to  1)0  an  impudent  forgery,  threatened  to  take  vengeance  with  a 
cane.  The  only  clfcct  of  this  threat  was  that  Johnson  reiterated 
the  charge  of  forgery  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms,  and  w'alkcd 
about,  during  some  time,  with  a cudgel,  which,  if  the  imposter  had 
not  been  too  wise  to  encounter  it,  would  assuredly  have  descended 
upon  him,  to  borrow  the  sublime  language  of  his  own  epic  poem, 
“ like  a hammer  ou  the  rod  son  of  the  furnace.” 

Of  other  assailants  Johnson  took  no  notice  whatever.  He  had 
early  resolved  never  to  I)c  drawn  into  controversy  ; and  he  adhered 
to  his  resolution  with  a steadfastness  which  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary because  he  was,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  of  the  stufT  of 
which  controversialists  are  made.  In  conversation  he  was  a singu- 
larly eager,  acute,  and  pertinacious  di.sj)ut:uit.  When  at  a loss  for 
good  reasons,  he  had  recourse  to  sophistry  ; and  when  heated  by 
altercation,  he  made  unsparing  use  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  But 
when  he  took  his  pen  in  his  liand,  his  whole  character  seemed  to  be 
changed.  A hundred  l»ad  writers  misrepresented  him  and  reviled 
him  ; but  not  one  of  tlie  hundred  could  boast  of  having  been 
thought  l>y  him  worthy  of  a refutation,  or  even  of  a retort.  The 
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Kenricks,  Campbells,  MacNichols,  and  Ilendersons  did  their  best  to 
annoy  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  "ive  them  importance  by 
answering  them.  Hut  the  reader  will  in  vain  .search  his  works  for 
any  allusion  to  Kenrick  or  Campbell,  to  MacNichol  or  llendeison. 
One  Scotchman,  bent  on  vindicating  the  fame  of  Scotch  learning, 
defied  him  to  the  combat  in  a detestable  Latin  hexameter. 

“ Maxirae,  si  tu  vis,  cuplo  contendere  tecum.” 

Hut  John-soii  took  no  notice  of  the  challenge.  He  Iiad  learned,  both 
from  his  own  observation  and  from  literary  history,  in  which  he  was 
deejily  read,  that  the  place  of  books  in  the  public  estimation  is  li.xed, 
not  by  what  is  written  about  them,  but  by  what  is  written  iu  them; 
and  that  an  author  whose  works  arc  likely  to  live  is  very  univiso  if 
he  stoops  to  wrangle  with  detractors  whose  works  are  certain  to  die. 
lie  always  maintained  that  fame  was  a shuttle-cock,  which  could  be 
kept  up  only  by  being  beaten  back,  as  well  as  beaten  forward,  and 
wliich  would  soon  fall  if  there  were  only  one  battledore.  No  saying 
was  oftener  iu  his  mouth  than  that  fine  apothegm  of  Hcntley,  that 
no  man  was  ever  written  down  but  by  himself. 

Unhappily,  a few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  Journey  to 
tlie  Hebrides,  Johnson  did  what  none  of  his  envious  assailants  could 
have  done,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  succeeded  in  writing  himself 
down.  The  disputes  between  England  and  her  American  colonies 
had  reached  a point  at  which  no  amicable  adjustment  was  possible. 
Civil  war  was  evidently  impending  ; and  the  ministers  seem  to  have 
thought  that  the  eloquence  of  Johnson  might,  with  advantage,  be 
employed  to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  opposition  here,  and 
against  the  rebels  beyond  the  Atlantic,  lie  had  already  written  two 
or  three  tracts  in  defence  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the 
government ; and  those  tracts,  though  hardly  worthy  of  him,  were 
much  sujierior  to  the  crowd  of  pamphlets  which  lay  on  the  counters 
of  Almou  and  Stockdale.  But  his  Taxation  No  Tyranny  was  a 
pitiable  failure.  The  very  title  was  a silly  phrase,  wliich  can  liave 
been  recommended  to  his  choice  by  nothing  but  a jingling  allitera- 
tion which  he  ought  to  have  despised.  The  arguments  were  such  as 
boys  use  in  debating  societies.  The  pleasantry  was  as  awkward  as 
the  gambols  of  a hippopotamus.  Even  Boswell  was  forced  to  own 
that,  in  this  unfortunate  piece,  he  could  direct  no  trace  of  his  mas- 
ter’s powers.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  strong  faculties 
which  had  produced  the  Dictionary  and  the  Rambler  were  beginning 
to  feel  the  effect  of  time  and  of  disea.se,  and  that  the  old  man  would 
best  consult  his  credit  by  writing  no  more. 

But  this  was  a great  mistake.  Johnson  had  failed,  not  because 
his  mind  was  less  vigorous  than  when  he  wrote  Ra.sselas  in  the  cven- 
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inis  of  n wcfk,  l)ut  because  lie  bad  foolislily  chosen,  or  sulTcrcd 
others  to  choose  for  liini,  a subject  such  as  he  wouhl  at  no  time  liave 
been  competent  to  treat.  He  was  in  no  sense  a statesman.  He 
ncecr  williiifrlv  read,  or  tlioujrht,  or  talked  about  alfairs  of  state. 
He  loved  biojrraphy,  literary  history,  the  history  of  manners;  but 
jtolitical  history  was  positively  di-stastefid  to  him.  The  <iuestiou  at 
issue  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  a question 
about  which  he  had  really  nothing  to  say.  He  failed,  therefore,  a.s 
the  greatest  men  must  fail  when  they  attcmi>t  to  do  that  for  which 
they  are  unlit  ; as  Burke  would  have  failed  if  Burke  had  tried  to 
wriie  comedies  like  tho.se  of  Sheridan  ; ns  Kevnolds  would  have 
failed  if  lieynolds  had  tried  to  jiaint  landscapes  like  those  of  Wil- 
son. Ilapjiily,  Johnson  soon  had  an  oiiportnuity  of  proving  most 
signally  that  his  failure  was  not  to  be  a.scribcd  to  intellectual  decay. 

On  Easter  eve,  1777,  some  persons,  deputed  by  a meeting  which 
consisted  of  forty  of  the  first  booksellers  in  London,  called  upon 
him.  Though  he  had  some  scruples  about  doing  business  at  that 
season,  he  received  his  visitors  with  much  civility.  They  came  to 
inform  him  that  a new  edition  of  the  English  ])Oct.s,  from  Cowley 
downward,  was  in  contemplation,  and  to  ask  him  to  furnish  short 
biograiihical  prefaces.  He  readily  undertook  the  task,  a task  for 
which  he  was  pre-emiucntly  qnalilied.  His  knowledge  of  the  literary 
history  of  England  since  the  itestoration  was  unrivalled.  That 
knowledge  he  had  derived  partly  from  books,  and  partly  from 
sources  which  had  long  been  closed  ; from  old  Orub  Street  tradi- 
tions ; from  the  talk  of  forgotten  poetasters  and  pamphleteers  who 
had  long  been  lying  in  parish  vaults  ; from  the  recollections  of  such 
men  as  Gilbert  Wahnesley,  who  had  conversed  with  the  wits  of 
Button  ; Cibber,  who  had  mutilated  the  plays  of  two  generations  of 
dramatists  ; Orrery,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  society  of  Swift; 
and  Savage,  who  had  rendered  services  of  no  very  honourable  kind 
to  Pope.  The  biographer,  therefore,  sate  down  to  his  task  with  a 
mind  full  of  matter,  lie  had  at  first  intended  to  give  only  a para- 
graph to  every  minor  poet,  and  only  four  or  five  pages  to  the  great- 
est name.  But  the  flood  of  anecdote  and  criticism  overflowed  the 
narrow  channel.  The  work,  which  was  originally  meant  to  consist 
only  of  a few  sheets,  swelled  into  ten  volumes — small  volumes,  it 
is  true,  and  not  closely  printed.  The  first  four  appeared  in  1779,  the 
remaining  si.v  in  1781. 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  Johnson’s 
works.  The  narratives  are  as  entertaining  as  any  novel.  The 
remarks  on  life  and  on  human  nature  arc  eminently  shrewd  and  pro- 
found. The  criticisms  are  often  excellent,  and,  even  when  grossly 
and  provokingly  unjust,  well  deserve  to  be  studied  ; for,  however 
erroneous  they  may  be,  they  arc  never  silly.  They  arc  the  judg- 
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ments  of  a mind  trammelled  by  prejudice  and  deficient  in  sensibility, 
but  vigorous  and  acute.  They  tlierefore  generally  contain  a portion 
of  valuable  truth  which  deserves  to  be  separated  from  the  alloy  ; 
and,  at  the  very  worst,  they  mean  something,  a praise  to  which 
much  of  what  is  called  criticism  in  our  time  has  no  pretensions. 

Savage’.s  Life  Johnson  reprinted  nearly  as  it  had  appeared  in 
1L14.  Whoever,  after  reading  that  life,  will  turn  to  the  other 
lives,  will  be  struck  by  the  difference  of  style.  Since  Johnson  had 
been  at  ease  in  his  circumstances,  he  had  written  little  and  had 
talked  ranch.  When,  therefore,  he,  after  the  lapse  of  ycar.«,  resumed 
his  pen,  the  mannerism  which  he  had  contracted  while  he  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  elaborate  composition  was  less  perceptible  than 
formerly  ; and  his  diction  frequently  had  a colloquial  case  which  it 
had  formerly  wanted.  The  improvement  may  be  discerned  by  a skil- 
ful critic  iu  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  and  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most 
^ careless  reader. 

Among  the  Lives  the  best  are  perhaps  those  of  Cowdey,  Dryden, 
and  Pope.  The  very  worst  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  of  Gray. 

This  great  work  at  once  became  popular.  There  was,  indeed, 
much  just  and  much  unjust  censure  : but  even  those  who  were  loud- 
est in  blame  were  attracted  by  the  book  in  spite  of  themselves. 
Malone  computed  the  gains  of  the  publishers  at  live  or  six  thousand 
pounds.  But  the  writer  was  very  poorly  remunerated.  Intending 
at  first  to  write  very  short  prefaces,  he  had  stipulated  for  only  two 
hundred  guineas.  The  booksellers,  when  they  saw  how  far  his  per- 
formance had  surpassed  his  promise,  added  only  another  hundred. 
Indeed,  Johnson,  though  he  did  not  despise,  or  affect  to  despise 
money,  and  though  his  strong  sense  and  long  experience  ought  to 
have  qualified  him  to  protect  his  own  interests,  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  unskilful  and  unlucky  in  his  literary  bargains.  lie  was 
generally  reputed  the  first  English  wTiter  of  his  time.  Yet  several 
writers  of  his  time  sold  their  copyrights  for  sums  such  as  he  never 
ventured  to  ask.  To  give  a single  instance,  Robertson  received  four 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  History  of  Charles  V.;  and  it 
is  no  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  Robertson  to  say  that  the  History 
of  Charles  V.  is  both  a less  valuable  and  less  amusing  book  than 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  The  infirmities  of 
age  were  coming  fast  upon  him.  That  inevitable  event  of  which  he 
never  thought  without  horror,  was  brought  near  to  him  ; and  his 
whole  life  was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  death.  He  had  often  to 
pay  the  cruel  price  of  longevity.  Every  year  he  lost  what  could 
never  be  replaced.  The  strange  dependents  to  whom  ho  had  given 
shelter,  and  to  whom,  in  spite  of  their  faults,  he  was  strongly 
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attacrlied  by  habit,  dropped  off  one  by  one  ; and,  in  the  silence  of 
his  home,  lie  r<‘,i^reUeil  even  the  noise  of  tlieir  seoldinjr  matches, 
'riuj  kind  and  {generous  Tlirale  was  no  mure  ; and  it  would  have 
been  well  if  his  wife  hud  been  laid  beside  him.  Hut  she  survived  to 
be  the  laughing-stock  of  tliose  who  had  envied  her,  and  to  draw 
from  the  eyes  of  the  old  mau  who  had  loved  her  beyond  any  thing 
in  the  world,  tears  far  more  bitter  than  he  would  have  shed  over 
her  grave.  Wotli  some  estimalile,  and  many  agreeable  qualities,  she 
was  not  made  to  be  iudepeudent.  The  control  of  a mind  more 
steadfast  than  her  own  was  necessary  to  her  rc.spcctability.  While 
she  was  restrained  by  her  hnsband,  a man  of  sense  and  firmness, 
indulgent  to  her  taste  in  trifles,  but  always  the  undisputed  master 
of  his  house,  her  worst  offences  had  been  impertinent  jokes,  white 
lies,  and  short  fits  of  jiettishness  ending  in  sunny  good-humour.  But 
he  was  gone  ; and  she  was  left  an  opulent  widow  of  forty,  with 
strong  sensibility,  volatile  fancy,  and  slender  judgment,  tshe  soon 
fell  in  love  with  a mnsic-master  from  Brescia,  in  whom  nobody  but 
herself  could  discover  any  thing  to  admire.  Her  pride,  and  perhaps 
some  better  feelings,  struggled  hard  agaiust  this  degrading  passion. 
But  the  struggle  irritated  her  nerves,  soured  her  temper,  and  at 
length  endangered  her  health.  Conscious  that  her  choice  was  one 
which  Johnson  could  not  approve,  she  became  desirous  to  escape 
from  his  inspection.  Her  manner  toward  him  changed.  She  was 
sometimes  cold  and  sometimes  petulant.  She  did  not  conceal  her 
joy  when  he  left  Streatham  : she  never  pressed  him  to  return  ; and, 
if  he  came  unbidden,  she  received  him  in  a manner  which  convinced 
him  that  he  was  no  longer  a welcome  guest.  He  took  the  very  in- 
telligible hints  which  she  gave.  He  read,  for  the  last  time,  a chap- 
ter of  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  library  which  had  been  formed 
by  himself.  In  a solemn  ami  tender  prayer  he  commended  the 
house  and  its  inmates  to  the  Divine  protection,  and,  with  emotions 
which  choked  his  voice  and  convulsed  his  powerful  frame,  left  for- 
ever that  beloved  home  for  the  gloomy  and  desolate  house  behind 
Fleet  Street,  where  the  few  and  evil  days  which  still  remained  to 
him  were  to  run  out.  Here,  in  June,  1183,  he  had  a paralytic 
stroke,  from  whieh,  however,  he  recovered,  and  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  at  all  impaired  his  intellectual  faculties.  But  other 
maladies  came  thick  upon  him.  His  asthma  tormented  him  day  and 
night.  Dropsical  symptoms  made  their  appearance.  While  sinking 
under  a complication  of  di.seases,  he  heard  that  the  woman  whose 
friendship  had  been  the  cliicf  happiness  of  si.vteen  years  of  his  life 
had  married  an  Italian  fiddler  ; that  all  Loudon  was  crying  shame 
upon  her  ; and  that  the  newspapers  and  magazines  were  filled  with 
allusions  to  the  Ephesian  matron  and  the  two  pictures  in  Hamlet. 
He  vehemently  said  he  would  try  to  forget  her  existence.  He  never 
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ottered  her  name.  Every  memorial  of  her  whicli  met  with  his  eye 
he  flung  into  the  lire.  She,  meanwhile,  fled  from  tlie  laughter  and 
hisses  of  her  countrymen  and  countrywomen  to  a land  whore  she 
w-as  unknown,  hastened  across  Mount  Cenis,  and  learned,  while  pass- 
ing a merry  Christmas  of  concerts  and  lemonade  parties  at  Milan, 
that  the  great  man,  with  whose  name  hers  is  inseparably  associated, 
had  ceased  to  exist. 

He  had,  in  spite  of  much  mental  and  much  bodily  alllictiou,  clung 
vehemently  to  life.  The  feeling  described  iu  that  fine  but  gloomy 
paper  which  closes  the  series  of  his  Idlers  seemed  to  grow  stronger 
in  him  as  his  last  hour  drew  near.  He  fancied  that  he  should 
be  able  to  draw  his  breath  more  easily  in  a southern  climate,  and 
would  probably  have  set  out  for  Rome  and  Naples  but  for  his 
fear  of  the  c.xpense  of  the  journey.  That  expense,  indeed,  he  had 
the  means  of  defraying  ; for  he  had  laid  up  about  two  thousand 
pounds,  the  fruit  of  labours  which  had  made  the  fortune  of  several 
publishers.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  break  in  ujion  this  hoard,  and 
he  seems  to  have  w'i.shcd  even  to  keoj)  its  existence  a secret.  Some 
of  his  friends  hoped  that  the  government  might  be  induced  to 
increase  his  pension  to  six  hundred  pounds  a year,  but  this  hope 
was  disappointed,  and  he  resolved  to  stand  one  English  winter  more. 
That  winter  was  his  last.  His  legs  grew  w^eaker  ; his  breath  grew 
shorter  ; the  fatal  water  gathered  fast,  in  spite  of  the  incisions 
which  he,  courageous  against  pain,  but  timid  against  death,  urged 
his  surgeons  to  make  deeper  and  deeper.  Though  the  tender  care 
which  had  mitigated  his  sulferings  during  months  of  sickness  at 
Streatham  was  withdrawn,  he  was  not  left  de.solate.  The  ablest 
physicians  and  surgeons  attended  him,  and  refused  to  accept  fees 
from  him.  Burke  parted  from  him  with  deep  emotion.  AV'indhain 
sate  much  in  the  sick  room,  arranged  the  pillows,  and  sent  his  own 
servant  to  watch  at  night  by  the  bed.  Frances  Burney,  whom  the 
old  man  had  cherished  with  fatherly  kindness,  stood  weeping  at  the 
door  ; while  Langdon,  whose  piety  eminently  qualified  him  to  be  an 
adviser  and  comforter  at  such  a time,  received  the  last  pressure  of  his 
friend’s  hand  within.  When  at  length  the  moment,  dreaded  through 
so  many  years,  came  close,  the  dark  cloud  passed  away  from  John- 
son’s mind.  His  temper  became  unusually  patient  and  gentle  ; he 
ceased  to  think  with  terror  of  death,  and  of  that  wdiich  lies  beyond 
death  ; and  he  spoke  much  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  of  the  pro- 
pitiation of  Christ.  In  this  serene  frame  of  mind  he  died  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1784.  He  was  laid,  a week  later,  iu  Westminster 
Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he  had  bccu  the  historian 
-Cowley  and  Denham,  Drydcn  and  Congreve,  Gay,  Prior,  and 
Addison. 

Since  his  death  the  popularity  of  his  works — the  Lives  of  the 
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Poet.'!,  and,  perliap.s  tlic  Vanity  of  Iliiraan  Wislic.'!,  oxccjitcd — lias 
greatly  diininislied.  His  Dictionary  has  already  been  altered  by 
editors  till  it  can  scarcely  be  called  his.  An  allusion  to  his 
Pambler  or  his  Idler  is  not  readily  apprehended  in  literary  circles. 
The  fame  even  of  Ra.ssclas  has  grown  somewhat  dim.  But  though 
the  celebrity  of  the  writings  may  have  declined,  the  celebrity  of 
the  writer,  strange  to  say,  is  as  great  as  ever,  lioswcll’s  book  has 
done  for  him  more  than  the  best  of  his  own  books  could  do.  The 
memory  of  other  authors  is  kejit  alive  by  their  work.s.  But  the 
memory  of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his  works  alive.  The  old  philoso- 
pher is  still  among  us  in  the  brown  coat  with  the  metal  buttons  and 
the  shirt  which  ought  to  be  at  wash,  blinking,  pulBiig,  rolling  his 
Lead,  drumming  with  his  fingers,  tearing  his  meat  like  a tiger, 
and  swallowing  his  tea  in  oceans.  No  human  being  who  has  been 
more  than  seventy  years  in  the  grave  is  so  well  known  to  us.  And 
it  is  but  just  to  say  that  onr  intimate  aciiuaintance  with  what  he 
would  himself  have  called  the  anfractuo-sities  of  his  intellect  and  of 
his  temper,  serves  only  to  strengthen  our  conviction  that  he  was 
both  a great  aud  a good  man. 
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The  Life  of  Cowlcv,  notwithstanding  tlic  penury  of  Englisli  Biogra-  ^ 
phy,  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Sprat,*  an  author  wliose  pregnancy  of 
imagination  and  elegance  of  language  liave  dc.servcdly  set  him  liigh 
in  the  ranks  of  literature  ; but  his  zeal  of  friendshij),  or  ambition  of 
eloquence,  has  produced  a funeral  oration  rather  than  a history  : he 
has  given  the  character,  not  the  life  of  Cowley  ; for  he  writes  with 
so  little  detail,  that  scarcely  anything  is  distinctly  known,  but  all  is 
shown  confused  and  enlarged  through  the  mist  of  panegyric. 

Abraham  Cowley  was  born  in  the  year  1G18.  Ilis  father  was  a 
grocer,  whose  condition  Dr.  Sprat  conceals  under  the  general  appel- 
lation of  a citizen  ; and,  what  would  probably  not  have  been  less 
carefully  suppressed,  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  register  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  parish  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  his  father  was  a 
sectary.*  Whoever  he  was,  he  died  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  and 
consequently  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom  Wood  repre- 
sents as  struggling  earnestly  to  procure  him  a literary  education, 


* In  1668  In  Latin,  before  a collecUon  of  Cowley's  Latin  I’ocms,  anerwards  In  English,  and 
enlarged  before  his  English  Works,  1669,  folio. 

’ Johnson’s  account  of  Cowley’s  parentage  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  Is,  however,  still  the 
received  account,  and  Is  derived  principally  from  Aulirey.  Abraham  Cowley  was  tlie  posthu- 
mous son  of  Thomas  Cowley,  citizen  and  stationer,  and  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mlcliael  at  Querne, 
a church  in  Cheapside,  destroyed  In  tlie  Great  Fire,  and  not  rebuilt.  His  fatlicr  died  in 
August,  1018,  and  l>y  will,  dated  24th  July  in  that  year,  left  £140  apiece  to  his  six  children, 
Peter,  Andrew,  John,  William,  Katherine,  and  Thomas,  “ and  the  child  or  children  which  my 
wife  now  goeth  withal.”  He  leaves  his  wife  his  full  and  sole  executrix.  Those  who  remem- 
ber Cowley's  exquisite  ‘ Chronicle  ’ will  be  glad  to  learn  that  his  mother’s  Christian  name  was 
“ Tbnmaslne,"  and  that  of  his  only  sister  “ Katlierine." 
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and  who,  as  she  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  had  her  solicitude 
rewarded  by  seeing  her  son  ctniuent,  and,  I hope,  by  seeing  him 
fortunate,  and  partaking  his  jiro.sperity.  We  kuow  at  least,  from 
Sprat’s  account,  that  he  always  acknowledged  her  care,  and  justly 
paid  the  dues  of  filial  gratitude. 

In  the  window  of  his  mother’s  apartment  lay  Spencer’s  ‘ Fairy 
Queen,’  in  which  he  very  early  took  delight  to  read,  till,  by  feeling 
the  charms  of  ver.se,  he  became,  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a poet. 
Such  are  the  accidents  which,  sometimes  remembered,  and  jierhaps 
sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that  particular  dcsiguation  of  mind, 
and  i)ro])cnsity  for  some  certain  science  or  cmjiloyment,  which  is 
commonly  called  genius.  The  true  geniu.s  is  a mind  of  large  general 
]M)wer.s,  accidentally  determined  to  some  jmrticular  direction.  Sir 
.Joshua  Reynolds,  the  great  jiaintcr  of  the  present  age,  had  the 
first  fondness  for  his  art  c.\cited  by  the  jicrusal  of  Richardson’s 
treatise.’ 

By  his  mother’s  solicitation  he  was  admitted  into  Westminster 
School,  where  he  was  soon  distinguished.  “ lie  was  wont,’’  says 
Sprat,  “ to  relate  that  he  had  this  defect  in  his  memory  at  that 
time,  that  his  teachers  never  could  bring  it  to  retain  the  ordinary 
rules  of  grammar.” 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  propagate  a 
wonder.  It  is  surely  very  diflicult  to  tell  anything  as  it  was  heard, 
when  Sprat  could  not  refrain  from  amplifying  a commodious  inci- 
dent, though  the  book  to  which  he  prefixed  his  narrative  contained 
its  confutation.  A memory  admitting  some  things  and  rejecting 
others,  an  intellectual  digestion  that  concocted  the  pulp  of  learning, 
but  refused  the  husks,  had  the  appearance  of  an  instinctive  elegance, 
of  a particular  provision  made  by  nature  for  literary  politeuc.ss. 
But  in  the  author’s  own  honest  relation  the  marvel  vanishes  : “ lie 
was,”  he  says,  “ such  an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his  master 
never  could  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the  rules  without  book.”  lie 
does  not  tell  that  he  could  not  learn  the  rules,  but  that,  being 

• After  hU  oracle  Dr.  Johnson,  my  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  denies  all  original  genius, 
any  one  natural  propensity  of  the  mind  to  one  art  or  science  rather  than  another.  Witliout 
engaging  in  a metaphy.sical  or  rather  verbal  dispute,  I know  by  experience  that  from  my 
early  youth  I aspired  to  the  character  of  an  historian — Gibbon:  Autobiography,  ed, 
JUilman,  p.  154. 
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able  to  perform  his  exercises  without  tliein,  and  being  an  “ enemy 
to  constraint,”  lie  spared  liimself  the  labour.* 

Among  the  English  poets,  Cowley,  ^lilton,  and  Pope  might  be 
said  “ to  lisp  in  numbers  and  have  given  sueh  early  pi’oofs,  not 
only  of  powers  of  language,  but  of  comprehension  of  things,  as  to 
more  tardy  minds  seems  scarcely  credible.  But  of  the  learned 
puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no  doubt,  since  a volume  of  his  poems 
was  not  only  written  but  printed  in  his  thirteenth  year,*  containing, 
with  other  poetical  compositions,  ‘ The  Tragical  History  of  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbc,’  written  when  he  was  ten  years  old  ; and  ‘ Con- 
stantia  and  Philetus,’  written  two  years  after.* 

While  he  was  yet  at  school  he  produced  a comedy  called 
‘ Love’s  Riddle,’  though  it  was  not  published  till  he  had  been  some 
time  at  Cambridge.’  This  comedy  is  of  the  pastoral  kind,  which 
requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  living  world,  and  therefore  the 
time  at  which  it  was  composed  adds  little  to  the  wonders  of  Cow- 
ley’s minority. 

In  1636  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,*  where  he  continued  his 
studies  with  great  iutcnsencss  ; for  he  is  said  to  have  written,  while 
he  was  yet  a young  student,  the  greater  part  of  his  ‘ Davideis,’ — a 
work  of  which  the  materials  could  not  have  been  collected  wdthout 
the  study  of  many  years,  but  by  a mind  of  the  greatest  vigour  and 
activity.* 


* When  I was  a very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of  running  about  on  holidays  and  play- 
ing with  my  fellows,  I was  wont  to  steal  from  them  and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with 
a book,  or  with  8o*ne  one  companion,  if  I could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  I was  then, 
too,  80  much  an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  my  masters  could  never  prevail  on  me  to  learn 
without  book  the  common  rules  of  grammar  in  which  they  dispensed  with  me  alone,  because 
they  found  I made  a shift  to  do  the  usual  exercise  out  of  iny  own  reading  and  observation, — 
Cow’LEY  : * Essay  xi. 

® Printed  1G?53,  in  his  fJ'Utnth  year.  Dedicated  to  Williams,  Bi.'<hop  of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Johnson  was  misled  by  Sprat  and  by  the  portrait  of  Cowley  at  the  age  of  IJl, 
prefixed  to  the  volume  entitled  Poetical  lilossomes  by  A.  C.  London,  16W3,  small  4to.  pp.  fJL 
111  the  portrait  he  is  represented  as  about  to  be  crowned  with  laurel. 

® Preface  to  Poetical  Blosgomes,  small  4to.,  163J1. 

^ Love’s  Hiddle,  a Pastoral!  Coniedie,  written  at  the  time  of  his  being  King’s  scholler  in 
Westminster  frchoole,  by  A.  Cowley.  London,  12mo.,  163!5. 

® lie  was  a candidate  this  year  at  Westminster  School  for  election  to  Trinity  College,  but 
proved  unsuccessful. 

“ \ liavc  often  heard  you  [Martin  ClilTord]  declare  that  he  had  finished  the  greatest  part 
of  It  [the  Davideis]  while  he  was  yet  a young  student  at  Cambridge. — Sprat  : Z(/b  oj 
CoMoUy, 
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Two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Cambridge  he  published  ‘ Love’s 
Riddle,’  with  a poetical  dedication  to  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby,  of  whose 
acquaintance  all  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  been  ambitious, 
and  ‘ Naufragium  Joeularc,’  a comedy  written  in  Latin,  but  without 
due  attention  to  the  ancient  models  ; for  it  is  not  loose  verse  but 
mere  prose.  It  was  printed,  with  a dedication  in  verso  to  Dr.  Com- 
ber, master  of  the  college  ; but  liaving  neither  the  facility  of  a 
popular  nor  the  accuracy  of  a learned  work,  it  seems  to  be  now 
universally  neglected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the  Princc‘°  passed  through 
Cambridge  in  his  way  to  York,  he  was  entertained  with  a represen- 
tation of  the  ‘ Guardian,’  a comedy,  which  Cowley  says  was  neither 
written  nor  acted,  but  rough-drawn  by  him,  and  repeated  by  the 
scholars.  Tliat  this  comedy  was  printed  during  his  absence  from  his 
country,”  he  ap])cars  to  have  considered  as  injurious  to  his  reputa- 
tion ; though,  during  the  suppression  of  the  theatres,  it  was  some- 
times privately  acted  with  sufficient  approbation. 

In  1643,  being  now  Master  of  Arts,  he  was,  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  Parliament,  ejected  from  Cambridge,  and  sheltered  himself  at 
St.  John’s  College  in  Oxford,  where,  as  is  said  by  AV^ood,  he  pub- 
lished a satire,  called  ‘ The  Puritan  and  the  Papist,’  which  was  only 
inserted  in  the  last  collection  of  his  works,”  and  so  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  warmth  of  his  loyalty,  and  the  elegance  of  his  conversation, 
that  he  gained  the  kindness  and  conlidence  of  those  who  attended 
the  King,  and  amongst  others  of  Lord  Falkland,  whose  notice  cast 
a lustre  on  all  to  whom  it  w'as  extended. 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  surrendered  to  the  Parliament, 
he  followed  the  Queen  to  Paris,  where  he  became  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Jermyn,  afterwards  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  was  employed  in 
such  correspondence  as  the  royal  cause  required,  and  particularly  in 
ciphering  and  deciphering  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  King 
and  Queen — an  employment  of  the  highest  confidence  and  honour. 
So  wide  was  his  province  of  intelligence,  that,  for  several  years,  it 
filled  all  his  days  and  two  or  three  nights  in  the  week. 

’ ^ Aaerwari^  Charles  II. 

*'  It  was  printed  in4lo.  1650,  and  without  his  consent  or  even  knowledge, 
t’’  Tlie  Puritan  and  the  Papist  was  added  to  Cowiey’s  Works  in  the  collection  which  bean 
Dr.  Johnson’s  name. 
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In  tlic  year  1641  his  ‘Mistress’  was  published  ; for  he  imagined, 
as  he  declared  in  Ids  preface  to  a subsequent  edition,  that  “ jioets 
are  scarce  tliought  freemen  of  tlicir  company  without  paying  some 
duties,  or  obliging  themselves  to  be  true  to  love.” 

This  obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes,  I believe,  its  original  to 
the  fame  of  Petrarch,  who,  in  an  age  rude  and  uncultivated,  by  his 
tuneful  homage  to  his  Ijaura,  relined  the  manners  of  the  lettered 
world,  and  filled  Europe  with  love  and  poetry.  But  the  basis  of  all 
excellence  is  truth  : he  that  professes  love  ought  to  feel  its  power. 
Petrarch  was  a real  lover,  and  Laura  doubtless  deserved  his  tender- 
ness. Of  Cowley,  we  are  told  by  Barnes,”  who  had  means  enough 
of  information,  that,  whatever  he  may  talk  of  his  own  inflammability, 
and  the  variety  of  characters  by  which  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in 
reality  was  in  love  but  once,  and  then  never  had  resolution  to  tell 
his  passion. 

This  consideration  cannot  but  abate,  in  some  measure,  the  reader’s 
esteem  for  the  work  and  the  autiior.  To  love  excellence  is  natural ; 
it  is  natural  likewise  for  the  lover  to  solicit  reciprocal  regard  by  au 
elaborate  display  of  his  own  qualifications.  The  desire  of  pleasing 
has  in  different  men  produced  actions  of  heroism,  and  effusions  of 
wit  ; but  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  appear  the  champion  as  the  poet 
of  au  “ airy  nothing,”  and  to  quarrel  as  to  write  for  what  Cowley 
might  have  learned  from  his  master  Pindar  to  call,  the  “ dream  of  a 
shadow.” 

It  is  surely  not  difficult,  in  the  solitude  of  a college,  or  in  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  to  find  useful  studies  and  serious  employment. 
No  man  needs  to  be  so  burthened  with  life  as  to  squander  it  in 
voluntary  dreams  of  fictitious  occurrences.  The  man  that  sits  down 
to  suppose  himself  charged  with  treason  or  peculation,  and  heats  his 
mind  to  an  elaborate  purgation  of  his  character  from  crimes  which 
he  was  never  within  the  possibility  of  committing,  differs  only  by  the 
infrequency  of  his  folly  from  him  who  praises  beauty  which  he  never 
saw,  complains  of  jealousy  which  he  never  felt,  supposes  himself 
sometimes  invited  and  sometimes  forsaken,  fatigues  his  fancy  and 
ransacks  his  memory  for  images  which  may  exhibit  the  gaiety  of 


” BarnesU  Anacreontem. — JoiiKsos.  Cambridge,  12mo.,  1705. 
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liopc  or  the  gloominess  of  despair,  and  drosses  his  imaginary  Chloris 
or  I’liyllis  sometimes  in  flowers  fading  as  her  beauty,  and  sometimes 
ill  gems  lasting  as  her  virtues. 

At  Paris,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Jcrmyn,  he  was  engaged  in  trans- 
acting things  of  real  importance  with  real  men  and  real  women,  and 
at  tliat  time  did  not  much  employ  his  thoughts  upon  jihantoms  of 
gallantry.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Bonnet,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Arlington,  from  April  to  December  in  1G.50,  are  preserved  in  ‘Mis- 
cellanea Auliea,’  a collection  of  papers  publLshed  by  Brown.  These 
letters,  being  written  like  those  of  other  men  whose  minds  arc  more 
on  things  than  words,  contributed  no  otherwise  to  his  reputation  than 
as  they  slvow  him  to  have  been  above  the  affectation  of  unseasonable 
elegance,  and  to  have  known  that  the  business  of  a statesman  can  be 
little  forwarded  by  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

One  passage,  how^ever,  seems  not  unworthy  of  some  notice. 
Speaking  of  the  Scotch  treaty  then  in  agitation  : — 

“ The  Scotch  treaty,”  says  he,  “ is  the  only  thing  now  in  which 
we  are  vitally  concerned  ; I am  one  of  the  last  hopiu's,  and  yet  can- 
not now  abstain  from  believing,  that  the  agreement  will  be  made  : 
all  people  upon  the  place  incline  to  that  opinion.  The  Scotch  will 
moderate  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  their  demands  ; the  mutual 
necessity  of  an  accord  is  visible,  the  King  is  persuaded  of  it,  and  all 
mankind,  but  two  or  three  mighty  tender  consciences  about  him. 
And  to  tell  you  the  truth  (which  I take  to  be  an  argument  above 
all  the  rest),  Virgil  has  told  me  something  to  that  purpose.” 

This  expression  from  a secretary  of  the  present  time  would  be 
considered  as  merely  ludicrous,  or  at  most  as  an  ostentatious  display 
of  scholarship  ; but  the  manners  of  that  time  were  so  tinged  with 
superstition,  that  I cannot  but  suspect  Cowley  of  having  consulted 
on  this  great  occasion  the  Virgilian  lots,  and  to  have  given  some 
credit  to  the  answer  of  his  oracle.'* 

Wee  proceeded  to  mention  the  King’s  [Clinrles  I.]  rcailinesse  In  foretelling  events,  and 
from  this  to  his  Sors  Virgiliana,  which  hapned  at  Oxford  in  the  time  of  the  late  war,  and  w hilst 
the  parliamenie  sate  there,  viz.  that  his  majesty  being  tired  out  with  buslnesse  and  atnictions, 
resolv’d  to  recreate  hlniselfc  with  some  young  noblemen  who  were  students  there,  by  pricking 
in  Virgil  for  his  fortune,  which  he  did,  and  lighted  upon  Dido’s  curae  to  .Sueas  when  hee  left 
her. 

At  bello  audacis  populi  vexatus  et  arnils, 

Flnlbus  cxtorrls,  complexu  avulsus  lull. 
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Some  years  afterwards,  “ business, ” says  Sprat,  “ passed  of  course 
into  other  hands  and  Cowley,  being  no  longer  useful  at  Paris,  was 
in  165G  sent  back  into  England,  that,  “under  pretence  of  privacy 
and  retirement,  he  miglit  take  occasion  of  giving  notice  of  the  pos- 
ture of  things  in  this  nation.” 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  ho  was  seized  by  some  messen- 
gers of  the  usurping  powers,  who  were  sent  out  in  quest  of  another 
man  ; and,  being  e.xainined,  was  put  into  confinement,  from  which  he 
was  not  dismissed  without  the  security  of  a thousand  pounds  given 
by  Dr.  Scarborough. 

This  year  [1656]  he  published  his  Poems,  with  a preface,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  inserted  something,  suppressed  in  subsequent 
editions,  which  was  interpreted  to  denote  some  relaxation  of  his 
loyalty.'"  In  this  preface  ho  declares,  that  “his  desire  had  been 

Auxilium  imploret,  viilealiiue  indippia  suorum 
Funer."! ; nec,  cum  sc  sub  leges  pacis  inUjum 
Traiiiderit,  regno  aut  optala  luce  fruatur : 

Sed  cadat  ante  diem,  mediaque  inhumatus  arena. 

AinHJ,  IV.  C15-020. 

Wliereat  his  majesty  seem’d  much  concern'd,  but  sent  it  by  Mr.  Jennyn,  now  Earl  of  St. 
-Vlban’s,  to  Mr.  Cowley,  then  student  of  Christchurch,  to  translate  them  into  EnglLsh,  with  a 
command  not  to  acquaint  him  whose  sors  it  was,  which  .Mr.  Cowley  did  thus : 

liy  a bold  people’s  stubborn  arms  opprest. 

Forc’d  to  forsake  the  land  which  he  pos.sest, 

Torn  from  ids  dearest  son,  let  him  in  rain 
Seek  help,  and  see  his  friends  unjustly  slain : 

Let  him  to  bold  unequal  terms  submit. 

In  hopes  to  save  his  crown,  yet  lose  both  it 
And  life  at  once ; untimely  let  him  die. 

And  on  an  open  stage  unburied  He. 

Diary  of  Dr.  Edward  Lake,  under  20M  Jan.  107T-8. 

‘ The  known  story’  of  Mr.  Cowley  and  the  Sortc.s  Virgiliaiias  is  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Knightly 
Chetwood,  in  his  ‘ l.ife  of  Virgil,’  preli.'ted  to  Dryden’s  translation,  and  commoidy  (but  erro- 
neously) attributed  to  Walsh. 

To  Dr.  Scarborough  one  of  Cowley’s  Pindaric  Odes  is  addressed.  He  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten a poem  on  Cowley’s  death. 

’ ” Thi.s  suppressed  mmeihing  (as  Johnson  calls  it)  is  nearly  a folio  page  of  the  Preface  to  his 
Poems,  16.>6,  and  has  not  been  reproduced  in  any  edition  of  Cowley,  or  seen,  as  I sus|iect.  by 
any  of  his  biograpliers  since  Sprat,  lie  gives  in  to  the  times,  and  is  content  to  live  under  the 
existing  government.  It  is  ridiculou.s,  he  says,  to  make  laurels  for  the  conquered  when  the 
event  of  battle  and  the  unaccountable  will  of  tiod  has  determined  the  controversy.  The  war 
of  the  pen  ceases  with  the  war  of  the  sword.  He  desires,  “ like  Themistocles,”  the  art  of 
oblivion,  and  would  have  it  accounted  no  less  unlawful  to  rip  up  old  wounds  than  to  give  new 
ones.  It  is  this,  he  says,  that  has  made  lilm  not  only  abstain  from  printing  anything  of  tliis 
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for  some  years  past,  and  did  still  vehemently  continue,  to  retire 
himself  to  some  of  (he  Aiiu'ricaii  plantations,  and  to  forsake  this 
world  for  ever.” 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance  of  submission  to  the 
usurpers  l)rou"ht  upon  him,,  his  biographer  has  been  very  diligent  to 
clear  him,  and  indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  his  reputa- 
■•tion.  His  wish  for  retirement  we  can  easily  believe  to  be  undis" 
scmbled  : a man  harassed  in  one  kingdom,  and  persecuted  in  another, 
who,  after  a course  of  business  that  employed  all  his  days  and  half 
Ids  nights  in  ciphering  and  deciphering,  comes  to  his  own  country 
and  steps  into  a prison,  will  be  willing  enough  to  retire  to  some 
place  of  quiet  and  of  safety.  Yet  let  neither  our  reverence  for  a 
genius,  nor  our  pity  for  a sufferer,  dispose  us  to  forget  that,  if  his 
activity  was  virtue,  his  retreat  was  cowardice.” 

He  then  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  physician,  still,  accord- 
ing to  Sprat,  with  intention  “ to  dissemble  the  main  design  of  his 
coming  over;”  and,  as  Mr.  AVood  relates,  “complying  with  some 
of  the  men  then  in  power  (which  was  much  taken  notice  of  by  the 
royal  party),  he  obtained  an  order  to  be  created  doctor  of  physic, 
which  being  done  to  his  mind  (whereby  he  gained  the  ill-will  of 
some  of  his  friends),  he  W'ent  into  France  again,  having  made  a 
copy  of  verses  on  Oliver’s  death.” 

This  is  no  favourable  representation,  yet  eveu  in  this  not  much 
wrong  can  be  discovered.  How  far  he  complied  with  the  men  in 
])ower  is  to  be  inquired  before  he  can  be  blamed.  It  is  not  said 
that  he  told  them  any  secrets,  or  assisted  them  by  intelligence,  or 
any  other  act.  If  he  only  promrsed  to  be  quiet,  that  they  in  whose 
hands  he  was  might  free  him  from  confinement,  he  did  what  no  law 
of  society  prohibits. 

The  man  whose  miscarriage  in  a just  cause  has  put  him  in  the 
power  of  his  enemy  may,  without  any  violation  of  his  integrity, 
regain  his  liberty  or  preserve  his  life  by  a promise  of  neutrality  : 

kind,  but  to  burn  the  very  copies,  and  indict  a severer  punishment  on  them  himself  than  per- 
haps he  tells  ua  the  most  rigid  officer  of  state  would  have  thouglit  that  the.v  deserved.  Three 
books  of  the  Civil  War,  reacliing  as  far  as  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  perished  thus  volun- 
tarily on  the  part  of  the  compiying  Cowley.  At  Newbury  Lord  Falkland  fell. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  Johnson’s  enlarged  and  earlier  comment  on  tills  printed  desire 
of  Cowley’s  may  sec  it  in  the  Rambler,  No.  6. 
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for  the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing  which  he  had  not 
before  ; the  neutrality  of  a captive  may  be  always  secured  by  his 
imprisonment  or  death.  He  tliat  is  at  the  disposal  of  aiiotlier  may 
not  promise  to  aid  him  in  any  injurious  act,  because  no  power  can 
compel  active  obedience.  He  may  engage  to  do  uotliiug,  but  uot  to 
do  ill. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Cowley  promised  little.  It  does 
not  appear  that  his  compliance  gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be 
trusted  without  security,  for  the  bond  of  his  bail  was  never  can- 
celled ; nor  that  it  made  him  think  himself  secure,  for  at  that 
dissolution  of  government  which  followed  the  death  of  Oliver  ho 
returned  into  France,  where  he  resumed  his  former  station,  and 
stayed  till  the  Kestoration. 

“ He  continued,”  says  his  biographer,  “ under  these  bonds  till  the 
general  deliverance:’”®  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  he  did  not 
go  to  France  and  act  again  for  the  King  without  the  consent  of  his 
bondsman  ; that  he  did  uot  show  his  loyalty  at  the  hazai’d  of  his 
friend,  but  by  his  friend’s  permission. 

Of  the  verses  on  Oliver’s  death,  in  which  AVood’s  narrative  seems 
to  imply  something  encomiastic,  there  has  been  no  appearance. 
There  is  a discourse  concerning  his  government,  indeed,  with 
verses  intcrniLvcd,  but  such  as  certainly  gained  its  author  no  friends 
among  the  abettors  of  usurpation. 

A doctor  of  physic,  however,  he  was  made  at  O.xford  in 
December,  1651  ; and  in  the  commencement  of  the  Koyal  Society, 
of  which  an  account  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Birch,  he  appears 
busy  among  the  experimental  philosophers  with  the  title  of  Dr. 
Cowley. 

There  is  no  reason  for  suppo.sing  that  he  ever  attempted  practice; 
but  his  preparatory  studies  have  contributed  something  to  the 
honour  of  his  country.  Considering  botany  as  necessary  to  a physi- 
cian, he  retired  into  Kent  to  gather  jilants  ; and,  as  the  predem- 
inance  of  a favourite  study  aflects  all  subordinate  operations  of  the 
intellect,  botany  in  tlie  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into  poetry.  lie 
composed  in  Latiji  several  books  on  plants,  of  which  the  first  and 

‘ Redemption  ’ Is  Sprat's  word,  but  this  was  too  strong  a word  for  Johnson. 
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second  display  the  qualities  of  herbs,  in  elegiac  verse  ; the  third 
and  fourth,  the  beauties  of  llowers,  iu  various  measures  ; and  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  the  uses  of  trees,  in  heroic  numbers. 

At  the  same  time  were  produced,  from  the  same  university,  two 
great  j)oets,  Cowley  and  Jlilton,  of  dissimilar  genius,  of  opposite 
]irinciple.s,  but  concurring  in  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry,  in 
which  the  English,  till  their  works  and  Iday’s  poem  appeared," 
seemed  unable  to  contest  the  palm  with  any  other  of  the  lettered 
nations. 

If  the  Latin  i)crformances  of  Cowley  and  Milton  be  compared 
(for  May  I hold  to  be  superior  to  both),  the  advantage  seems  to  lie 
on  the  side  of  Cowley."  Milton  is  generally  content  to  express  the 
thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their  language  ; Cowley,  without  much 
loss  of  jmrity  or  elegance,  accommodates  the  diction  of  Lome  to  his 
own  conceptions." 

At  tlie  Restoration,  after  all  the  diligence  of  his  long  service,  and 
witli  con.sciousness  not  only  of  the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of  the  dig- 
nity of  great  abilities,  he  naturally  expected  ample  preferments;  and, 
that  he  might  not  be  forgotten  by  his  own  fault,  wrote  a Song  of 
Triumiih.  15ut  this  was  a time  of  such  general  hope,  that  great 
numbers  were  inevitably  disappointed,  and  Cowley  found  his  reward 
very  tediously  delayed,  lie  had  been  promised,  by  both  Charles  I. 
and  II.,  the  ma.stcrship  of  the  Savoy  ; “ but  he  lost  it,”  says  VVood, 
“by  certain  persons,  enemies  to  the  Muse.s.” 

The  neglect  of  the  Court  was  not  his  only  mortification  : having, 
by  .such  alteration  as  he  thought  proper,  fitted  his  old  comedy  of 
the  ‘ Guardian  ’ for  the  stage,  he  jiroduccd  it  [8th  Dec.  1001] 

**  * Snpplemcntom  I.ucnni,*  l&IO.  A continuation  in  Latin  verse  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia  to 
the  death  of  Julitu  Caesar. 

The  Latin  poetry  of  ffrficiiP  Po*farum  Scotorum  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
nation:  at  least  till  the  publication  of  May's  the  KiigltAh  had  very  little  to 

oppose. — Johnson  ; Jouruey  to  the  Wtstern  J»lav(tn. 

I>r.  Johnson,  unjustly  I think,  prefers  the  Latin  Poetry  of  May  and  Cowley  to  that  of 
Milton,  and  thinks  May  to  he  the  tirst  of  the  three.  May  Is  certainly  a sonorous  versifier,  and 
WHS  Bufilciently  accomplished  in  poetical  declainatioii  for  the  continuation  of  Lucao's 
1‘harsalia.  But  May  is  scarcely  an  author  in  point. — T.  Warto.s:  to  Miltmi'e  Minor 

p.  .wili.,  ‘2nd  edit. 

But  what  ore  the.<e  conceptions?  ^retaphyslcnl  conceits,  nil  thje  unnatural  extrava- 
gances of  bis  KnKlhh  poetry,  sucli  as  will  not  hear  to  he  clothed  in  the  Latin  language,  much 
less  are  capable  of  admitting  any  degree  of  pure  Latinity. — T.  ‘Warton  : Prefuce  to  Milton's 
Minor  Pi  fins^  p.  xviii.,  2nd  ed. 
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uuiler  the  title  of  ‘ Cutter  of  CoIeinaH-strcct.’  It  was  treated  on  the 
stage  with  great  severity,  and  was  afterwards  censured  as  a satire 
on  the  King’s  party. 

Mr.  Dryden,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sjwat  to  the  first  c.xhibition, 
related  to  Mr.  Dennis,  “ that,  ‘when  tliey  told  Cowley  how  little 
favour  had  been  shown  him,  he  received  the  news  of  his  ill  success 
not  with  so  much  firmness  as  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
great  a man.”  ” 

What  firmness  they  expected,  or  what  weakness  Cowley  discov- 
ered cannot  be  known,  lie  that  musses  his  end  will  never  be  as 
much  pleased  as  he  that  attains  it,  even  when  he  can  ini])ute  no 
part  of  his  failure  to  himself  ; and  when  the  end  is  to  please  the  mul- 
titude, no  man,  perhaps,  has  a right,  in  things  admitthig  of  grada- 
tion and  comparison,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  his  judges,  and 
totally  to  exclude  diffidence  and  shame  'by  a haughty  consciousness 
of  his  own  excellence. 

For  the  rejection  of  this  i)lay  it  is  difficult  now  to  find  the  rea.son; 
it  certainly  has,  in  a very  great  degree,  the  power  of  fi.xing  atten- 
tion and  exciting  merriment.  From  the  charge  of  disaffection  he 
exculi)ates  himself  in  his  preface,  by  observing  how  unlikely  it  is 
that,  having  followed  the  royal  family  through  all  their  distres.s, 
“ he  should  choose  the  time  of  their  restoration  to  begin  a (piarrel 
with  them.”  It  aj)pears,  however,  from  the  Theatrical  Register  of 
Downes  the  prompter,  to  have  been  popularly  considered  as  a satire 
on  the  royalists.” 

That  he  might  shorten  his  tedious  suspense,  he  published  his  jire- 
tensions  and  his  discontent  in  an  ode  called  ‘ The  Complaint,’  in 
which  he  styles  himself  the  mdanchohj  Cowley.  This  met  with  the 
usual  fortune  of  comi)laints,  and  seems  to  have  excited  more  con- 
tempt than  pity. 

82  ICCl,  December  16.  After  dinner  to  the  Opera  [the  Duke’s  Umise,  or  D’Avenant’s  Thoa* 
tre],  where  there  was  a new  j»lay  (Cutter  of  Colcinan-street)  made  in  the  year  with 
reflections  much  upon  the  late  times;  and  it  being: the  first  time^  the  pay  was  doubled^  uml  so 
to  save  money  my  wife  and  1 went  into  the  gallery,  and  there  sat  and  saw  very  well ; and  a 
very  good  play  it  is;  It  seems  of  Cowley’s  making. — !*ki*ys. 

28  Tins  comedy  being  acted  so  perfectly  well  and  exact,  it  was  performed  af  whole  week 
with  a full  audience.  AV>fe.  This  play  was  not  a little  iiijurinus  to  the  Ca%*aHer  indigent 
ollicers,  especially  the  characters  of  Cutler  and  Worm. — Downs’  Iio»>viuH  AnjjUcanus^  12mo., 
170S,  p.  25. 
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These  unlucky  incidents  arc  brought,  maliciously  enough,  together 
in  some  stanzas,  written  about  that  time,  on  the  choice  of  a laureat; 
a mode  of  satire  by  which,  since  it  was  tir.st  introduced  by  Suckling, 
j)crhaps  every  generation  of  poets  has  been  teased. 

“ Savoy-niis.sing  Cowley  came  into  the  court, 

Making  apologies  for  his  bad  play : 

Every  one  gave  him  so  good  a report, 

That  Apollo  gave  heed  to  all  he  could  say  : 

Xor  would  he  have  had,  ’tis  thought,  a rebuke, 

Unless  he  had  done  some  notable  folly  ; 

Writ  verses  unjustly  in  praise  of  Sum  Tukc** 

Or  printed  his  pitiful  .Melancholy.” 

Ilis  vehement  desire  of  retirement  now  came  again  upon  him. 
“ Not  finding,”  says  the  morose  Wood,  “ that  preferment  conferred 
upon  him  which  he  e.xpccted,  while  others  for  their  money  carried 
away  most  ])laces,  he  retired  discontented  into  Surrey.” 

“He  was  now,”  says  the  courtly  Sjirat,  “weary  of  the  vc.xatious 
and  formalities  of  an  active  condition,  lie  had  been  perple.xed  with 
a long  compliance  to  foreign  manners.  He  was  satiated  with  the 
arts  of  a court  ; which  sort  of  life,  though  his  virtue  had  made  it 
innocent  to  him,  yet  nothing  could  make  it  quiet.  Tliose  were  the 
reasons  that  moved  him  to  forego  all  public  employments,  and  follow 
the  violent  inclination  of  his  own  mind,  which,  in  the  greatest 
throng  of  his  former  business,  had  still  called  upon  him,  and  repre- 
sented to  him  the  true  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  temperate  plea- 
sures, and  of  a moderate  revenue  below  the  malice  and  flatteries  of 
fortune.” 

So  differently  arc  things  seen  ! and  so  differently  are  they  shown  ! 
but  actions  are  visible,  though  motives  are  secret.  Cowley  certainly 
retired  ; first  to  Barn-elm.s,  and  afterwards  to  Chcrtscy,  in  Surrey. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  lost  j>art  of  his  dread  of  the  hum,  of 
vie.n?'’  He  thought  himself  now  safe  enough  from  intrusion,  without 
the  defence  of  mountains  and  oceans  ; and  instead  of  seeking  shelter 
in  America,  wisely  went  only  so  far  from  the  bustle  of  life  as  that  he 


On  Colonel  Tuke'a  Tragedy.  ‘ The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours.’ 
**  * I/Allepro  * of  Milton. — Johnson. 
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might  easily  find  his  way  back,  when  solitnde  should  grow  tedious. 
His  retreat  was  at  first  but  slenderly  accommodated  ; yet  he  soon 
obtained,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  such  a lease  of  the  Queen’s  lands  as  afforded  him  au 
ample  income.” 

By  the  lover  of  virtue  and  of  wit  it  will  be  solicitously  asked  if  he 
now  wa.s  happy.  Let  them  peruse  one  of  his  letters  accidentally 
preserved  by  Peck,*’  which  I recommend  to  the  consideratiou  of  all 
who  may  hereafter  pant  for  solitude. 


“ To  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat. 

•‘Chertaey,*Ui»y,16«a 

“ The  first  night  that  I came  hither  I caught  so  great  a cold, 
with  a definzion  of  rheum,  as  made  me  keep  my  chamber  ten  days  ; 
and,  two  after,  had  such  a bruise  on  my  ribs  with  a fall,  that  I am 
yet  unable  to  move  or  turn  myself  in  my  bed.  This  is  my  personal 
fortune  here  to  begin  with.  And,  besides,  I can  get  no  money  from 
my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows  eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle 
put  in  by  my  neighbours.  What  this  signifies,  or  may  come  to  in 
time,  God  knows  ; if  it  be  ominous,  it  can  end  in  nothing  less  than 
hanging.  Another  misfortune  has  been,  and  stranger  than  all  the 
rest,  that  you  have  broke  your  word  with  me,  and  failed  to  come, 
even  though  you  told  Mr.  Bois  that  you  would.  This  is  what  they 
call  monstri  simile.  I do  hope  to  recover  my  late  hurt  so  farre  within 
five  or  six  days  (though  it  be  uncertain  yet  whether  I shall  ever 
recover  it)  as  to  walk  about  again.  And  then,  methinks,  you  and  I 
and  the  Dean  might  be  very  merry  upon  St.  Anne’s  Hill.  You 
might  very  conveniently  come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton  town, 
lying  there  one  night.  I write  this  in  pain,  and  can  say  no  more  : 
Verlmm  sapienti.'’ 

**  When  Covley  grew  alclc  of  the  court,  he  took  a houae  firat  at  Battersea,  then  at  Barnes, 
and  then  at  Chertaey,  always  farther  and  farther  from  town.  In  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  he 
showed  a sort  of  aversion  for  women,  and  would  leave  the  room  when  they  came  In : ’twaa 
probably  from  a disappointment  In  love.  He  was  much  In  love  with  hla  Leonora,  who  la  men- 
tioned at  the  end  of  that  good  hallad  of  his  on  his  dllTerent  mistresses.  She  was  married 
to  Bean  Sprat's  brother;  and  Cowley  never  was  In  love  with  anybody  after — Pore:  Spene* 
by  Singer,  p.  2S6. 

Appendix  to  ‘ Life  of  Cromwell,’  p.  81. 

I llioiight  when  I went  first  to  dwell  in  the  country,  that  without  doubt  I shonld  have  met 
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lie  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  or  suffer  the  uneasiness  of  soli- 
tuue,  for  he  died  at  llie  rorch-house’'*  in  Chertsey  in  1667,”  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age.*‘ 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  near  Chaucer  and  Spencer  and 
King  Charles  pronounced,  “ That  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him 
a better  man  in  England.”  He  is  represented  by  Dr.  Sprat  as  the 
most  amiable  of  mankind  ; and  this  posthumous  praise  may  safely 
be  credited,  as  it  has  never  been  contradicted  by  envy  or  by  faction. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials  which  1 have  been  able  to 
add  to  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Sprat,  who,  writing  when  the  feuds  of 
the  civil  war  were  yet  recent,  and  the  minds  of  eitlier  party  were 
easily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pass  over  many  transactions  in  gene- 
ral expressions,  and  to  leave  curiosity  often  unsatisfied.  What  be 


there  with  the  ■iropIlcUy  of  the  old  poeticiit  ; I thouf^ht  to  have  found  no  inhabitanU 
there  but  such  as  the  shepherds  of  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney  in  Arcadia,  or  of  Monsieur  d'Urfc  upon 
the  banks  of  Lignon ; and  began  to  consider  with  myself  which  way  I might  recommend  no 
less  to  posterity  the  happiness  and  innocence  of  the  men  of  Chertsey ; but  to  confess  the  truth, 
I perceived  quickly,  by  Infallible  demonstrations,  that  I was  still  in  Old  Elogland,  and  not  in 
Arcadia  or  La  Forrest. — Cowlkt:  Th€  IMugen  of  an  lIonMi  Man  in  much  Campavy. 
Johnson's  * Dick  Shifter  * (*  The  Idler,*  No.  71)  Is  an  admirable  carrying  out  of  Cowley's  desire 
by  a Cockney  smlt  with  the  charms  of  rural  life  as  described  by  poets. 

Now  [1779]  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Clarke,  alderman  of  London.-^onitsoif. 

»«  28th  July,  1667. 

**  Cowley’s  allowance  was  at  last  not  above  tlireo  hundred  a-year.  He  died  at  Chertsey ; 
and  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a mean  accident  whilst  his  great  friend  Dean  Sprat  wa.s  with 
him  on  a visit  there.  They  hud  been  together  to  see  a neighbour  of  Cowley’s,  who  (according 
the  fashion  of  tho.se  times)  made  them  loo  weicomc.  Tliey  did  not  set  out  for  tiieir  walk  home 
till  it  was  too  late,  and  had  drank  so  deep  that  they  lay  out  in  the  fields  ail  night.  Tills  gave 
Cowley  the  fever  that  carried  him  off.  The  parish  still  talk  of  the  drunken  Dean. — I’orB:  Spt^nc^ 
by  Singsr^  p.  18. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  4 [1667]. — Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  the  body  of  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley^ 
who  died  the  2Sth  past,  was  conveyed  from  Wallingford  House  to  Westminster  Abbey,  accom* 
panied  by  divers  persons  of  eminent  quality,  who  came  to  perform  tlds  last  office  to  one  who 
had  been  the  great  ornament  of  our  nation,  as  well  by  the  candour  of  his  life  as  the  excellency 
of  his  writings. — The  I.omton  iiaztUe^  Aug.  1 to  Aug  5, 1667. 

3rd  Aug.  1667. — Went  to  Mr.  Cowley’s  funeral,  whose  corpse  lay  at  Wallingford  House,  and 
was  thence  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey  In  a hearse  with  six  horses  and  all  funeral  decency^ 
near  a hundred  coaches  of  noblemen  and  persons  of  quality  following;  among  these  all  the 
wits  of  the  town,  divers  bishops  and  clergymen. — Evelyn. 

The  monument  to  his  memory  In  Westminster  Abbey  was  erected  in  May,  1675,  at  the  expense 
of  VUliers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  though  Tom  Brown,  in  his  * Walk  round  London,'  says  it  was 
never  paid  for  by  the  Duke.  Cowley  and  the  Duke  were  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  toge’ 
ther.  8prat  (or,  it  Is  said,  Clifford)  wrote  the  inscription,  wldch  Johnson  tells  us  (‘Essay  on 
Epitaphs  *)  he  could  never  read  but  with  **  Indignation  or  contempt." 
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did  not  tell,  cannot  liowcvcr  now  be  known.  I must  therefore 
recommend  the  perusal  of  his  work,  to  which  my  narration  can  be 
considered  only  as  a slender  supplement.” 


Cowley,  like  other  poets  who  have  written  with  narrow  views,  and, 
instead  of  tracing  intellectual  pleasures  in  the  mind  of  man,  paid 
their  court  to  temporary  prejudice.s,  has  been  at  one  time  too  much 
praised,  and  too  much  neglected  at  another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things  subject  by  their  nature  to  the  choice  of 

man,  has  its  changes  and  fashions,  and  at  diflferent  times  takes  dif- 
ferent forms.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
ajipeared  a race  of  writers  that  may  be  termed  the  vielaphysical 
poets,’'*  of  whom,  in  a criticism  on  the  works  of  Cowley,  it  is  not 
improper  to  give  some  account. 

The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  learning,  and  to  show  their 
learning  was  their  whole  endeavour  ; but,  unluckily  resolving  to 
show  it  in  rhyme,  instead  of  writing  poetry  they  only  wrote  verses, 
and  very  often  such  verse%as  stood  the  trial  of  the  finger  better  than 
of  the  ear  ; for  the  modulation  was  so  imperfect,  that  they  were  oidy 
found  to  be  verses  by  counting  the  syllables. 

If  the  father  of  criticism  has  rightly  denominated  poetry  texvtj 
iupT]TLKt\,  an  imitative  art,  these  writers  will,  without  great  wrong, 
lose  their  right  to  the  name  of  poets,  for  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
imitated  anything  ; they  neither  copied  nature  for  life,  neitlici 

»»  There  are  several  portraits  of  Cowley.  The  great  Lord  Clarendon’s  portrait  is  now  at 
Bothwell  Castle ; a fair  original  (but  poorly  engraved  by  Faithorne  before  hU  Works)  U in  the 
Bodleian  Gallery ; and  at  Drayton  Manor  is  the  famous  Lely,  representing  him  as  a Shepherd, 
the  picture  bought  by  the  minister  Sir  Itobert  Peel  at  the  Strawberry-hill  sale,  and  fairly 
engraved  by  Harding. 

at  The  designation  is  not  fortunata;  but  so  much  respect  is  due  to  Johnson  that  it  would  be 
unbecoming  to  substitute,  even  if  it  were  easy  to  propose,  one  which  might  be  unexception. 

able.  — .‘tot'TliRV:  /.//it  oj Cmrptr,  ii.  127. 

But  Johnson  follows  his  favourite  Diyden: — 

Donne  aCTccts  the  metaphysics  not  only  In  his  Satires,  hut  In  his  amorous  verses,  where 
Nature  only  should  reign. — Dutdes  : Dedication  of  Juvenal,  169-S. 

Pope  adopted  the  expression,  when,  in  speaking  to  Spence  of  Cowley,  he  observed,  “ Be  as 
well  :is  Davenant  borrowed  bis  metaphysical  style  from  Donne.” — Spence  hy  Singer,  p.  178. 

The  metaphysical  school,  which  marred  a good  poet  in  Cowley,  and  found  Its  proper  direc- 
tion in  Butler,  expired  In  Norris  of  Bemerton.— Soutbet  : Quar.  Rev.  xll.  82. 
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painted  the  forms  of  matter,  nor  represented  the  operations  of 
intellect. 

Those,  howeyer,  who  deny  them  to  be  poets,  allow  them  to  bo 
wit.s.  Dryden  confesses  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they 
fall  below  Donne  in  wit,  but  maintains  that  they  surpass  him  in 
poetry.” 

If  wit  be  well  described  by  Pope,”  as  being  “ that  which  has  been 
often  thought,  but  was  neTcr  before  so  welt  expressed,”  they  cer- 
tainty never  attained,  nor  ever  sought  it  ; for  they  endeavoured  to 
be  singular  in  their  thoughts,  and  were  careless  of  their  diction. 
But  Pope’s  account  of  wit  is  undoubtedly  erroneous  : he  depresses  it 
below  its  natural  dignity,  and  reduces  it  from  strength  of  thought  to 
happiness  of  language. 

If  by  a more  noble  and  more  adequate  conception  that  be  considered 
as  wit  which  is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  which,  though  not 
obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  acknowledged  to  be  just ; if  it 
be  that  which  he  that  never  found  it  wonders  how  he  missed,  to  wit 
of  this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom  risen.  Their 
thoughts  are  often  new,  but  seldom  natural  ; they  are  not  obvious, 
but  neither  are  they  just ; and  the  reader*  far  from  wondering  that 
he  missed  them,  wonders  more  frequently  by  what  perverseness  of 
industry  they  were  ever  found. 

But  wit,  abstracted  from  its  effects  upon  the  hearer,  may  be  more 
rigorously  and  philosophically  considered  as  a kind  of  discordia  con- 
airs  ; a combination  of  dissimilar  images,  or  discovery  of  occult 
resemblances  in  things  apparently  unlike.  Of  wit,  thus  defined,  they 
have  more  than  enough.  The  most  heterogeneous  ideas  are  yoked 
by  violence  together  ; nature  and  art  are  ransacked  for  illustrations, 
comparisons,  and  allusions  ; their  learning  instructs,  and  their  sub- 
tility surprises  ; but  the  reader  commonly  thinks  his  improvement 
dearly  bought,  and,  though  he  sometimes  admires,  is  seldom  pleased. 

3*  Dr.  Donne,  the  greatest  wit,  though  not  the  best  poet,  of  our  nation, — Drtdrn  : Dedica- 
tion of  KUohora^  1692. 

Would  not  Donne’s  i^atires,  which  abound  with  so  much  wit,  appear  more  charming  if  ho 
had  taken  care  of  his  words  and  of  his  numbers?  ....  I may  safely  say  it  of  this  present 
age,  that  if  we  are  not  so  great  wits  as  Donne,  yet  certainly  we  arc  better  poets. — Dktdui  i 
DedicatUm  of  Juvenal^  1693. 

••  * Essay  on  Criticism.’ 
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From  this  acconnt  of  their  compositions  it  will  be  readily  inferred 
that  they  were  not*successfal  in  representing  or  moving  the  affec- 
tions. As  they  were  wholly  employed  on  something  unexpected  and 
surpri.sing,  they  had  no  regard  to  that  uniformity  of  sentiment  which 
enables  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite  the  pains  and  the  pleasure  of 
other  minds  : they  never  inquired  what,  on  any  occasion,  they 
should  have  said  or  done,  but  wrote  rather  as  beholders  than  par- 
takers of  human  nature  ; as  beings  looking  upon  good  and  evil, 
impassive  and  at  leisure  ; as  Epicurean  deities,  making  remarks  on 
the  actions  of  men,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  without  interest  and 
without  emotion.  Their  courtship  was  void  of  fondness,  and  their 
lamentation  of  sorrow.  Their  wish  was  only  to  say  what  they  hoped 
had  been  never  said  before.  ' 

Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  their  reach  than  the  pathetic  ; 
for  they  never  attempted  that  comprehension  and  expanse  of  thought 
which  at  once  fills  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  the  first  effect  is 
sudden  astonishment,  and  the  second  rational  admiration.  Sub- 
limity is  produced  by  aggregation,  and  littleness  by  dispersion. 
Great  thoughts  are  always  general,  and  consist  in  positions  not 
limited  by  exceptions,  and  in  descriptions  not  descending  to  minute- 
ness. It  is  with  great  propriety  that  subtlety,  which  in  its  original 
import  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken  in  its  metaphorical  mean- 
ing for  nicety  of  distinction.  Those  writers  who  lay  on  the  watch 
for  novelty  could  have  little  hope  of  greatness  ; for  great  things 
cannot  have  escaped  former  observation.  Their  attempts  were 
always  analytic  ; they  broke  every  image  into  fragments  ; and  could 
no  more  represent,  by  their  slender  conceits  and  laboured  particu- 
larities, the  prospects  of  nature,  or  the  scenes  of  life,  than  he  who 
dissects  a sun-beam  with  a prism  can  exhibit  the  wide  effulgence  of 
a summer  noon. 

What  they  wanted  however  of  the  sublime,  they  endeavoured  to 
supply  by  hyperbole  ; their  amplification  had  no  limits  ; they  left 
not  only  reason  but  fancy  behind  them ; and  produced  combinations 
of  confused  magnificence,  that  not  only  could  not  be  credited,  but 
could  not  be  imagined. 

Yet  great  labour,  directed  by  great  abilities,  is  never  wholly  lost; 
if  they  frequently  threw  away  their  wit  upon  false  conceits,  they 
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likewise  sometimes  struck  out  unexpected  truth  ; if  their  conceits 
were  far-fetched,  tliey  were  often  wortli  the  carriage.  To  write  on 
their  plan,  it  was  at  least  neces.sary  to  read  and  think.  No  man 
could  be  born  a metaphysical  poet,  nor  assume  the  dignity  of  a 
writer,  by  descriptions  copied  from  descriptions,  by  imitations  bor- 
rowed from  imitations,  by  traditional  imagery,  and  hereditary 
similes,  by  readiness  of  rhyme,  and  volubility  of  syllables. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  this  race  of  authors,  the  mind  is  exer- 
cised either  by  recollection  or  inquiry  ; either  something  already 
learned  is  to  be  retrieved,  or  something  new  is  to  be  examined.  If 
their  greatness  seldom  elevates,  their  acuteness  often  surprises  ; if 
the  imagination  is  not  always  gratified,  at  least  the  powers  of  reflec- 
tion and  comparison  arc  employed  ; and  in  the  mass  of  materials 
which  ingenious  absurdity  has  thrown  together, -genuine  wit  and 
useful  knowledge  may  be  sometimes  found  buried  perhaps  in  gross- 
ness of  e.xpression,  but  useful  to  those  who  know  their  value  ; and 
such  as,  when  they  are  expanded  to  perspicuity,  and  polished  to 
elegance,  may  give  lustre  to  works  which  have  more  propriety 
though  less  copiousness  of  sentiment. 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I believe,  borrowed  from 
Marino  and  his  followers,  had  been  recommended  by  the  example 
of  Donne,  a man  of  a very  extensive  and  various  knowledge  ; and 
by  Jonson,  whose  manner  resembled  that  of  Donne  more  in  the 
ruggedness  of  his  lines  than  in  the  cast  of  his  sentiments." 

When  their  reputation  was  high,  they  had  undoubtedly  more 
imitators  than  time  has  left  behind.  Their  immediate  succc.ssors,  of 
whom  any  remembrance  can  be  said  to  remain,  were  Suckling, 
Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Cleveland,  and  Milton.’*  Denham  and 
Waller  sought  another  way  to  fame,  by  improving  the  harmony  of 
our  numbers.  Milton  tried  the  metaphysic  stylo  only  in  his  lines 
upon  Hobson  the  Carrier.  Cowley  adopted  it,  and  excelled  hLs 
predecessors,  having  as  much  sentiment  and  more  music.  Suckling 
neither  improved  versification,  nor  abounded  in  conceits.  The 

Nothiog,  Indeed,  could  have  made  Donne  a poet,  unless  as  great  a change  had  been 
worked  In  the  Internal  structure  of  his  ears  as  was  wrought  in  elongating  those  of  Midas. — • 
Southey  ; Specimens  of  the  Later  1S07,  vol.  i.  p.  xxlv, 

SB  Oraabaw  and  Herbert  eurely  should  have  found  a place  in  such  an  enumeration  o/ 
names. 
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fashionable  style  remained  chiefly  with  Cowley  ; Suckling  could  not 
reach  it,  and  Milton  disdained  it. 

Critical  remarks  are  not  easily  understood  without  examples;  and 
I have  therefore  collected  instances  of  the  modes  of  writing  by 
which  this  species  of  poets,  for  poets  they  were  called  by  themselves 
and  their  admirers,  was  eminently  distinguished. 

As  the  authors  of  this  race  were  perhaps  more  desirous  of  being 
admired  than  understood,  they  sometimes  drew  their  conceits  from 
recesses  of  learning  not  very  much  frequented  by  common  readers 
of  poetry.  Thus  Cowley  on  Knowledge : 

“ The  sacred  tree  midst  tlie  fair  orchard  grew ; 

The  phoenix  Truth  did  on  it  rest. 

And  built  his  perfum’d  nest. 

That  rigiit  Porphyrian  tree  which  did  true  logic  show. 

Each  leaf  did  learned  notions  give. 

And  th’  apples  were  demonstrative  : 

So  clear  their  colour  and  divine. 

The  very  shade  they  cast  did  other  lights  outshine.” 

On  Anacreon  continuing  a lover  in  his  old  age  : 

“ Love  was  with  thy  life  •ntwin’d, 

Close  as  heat  with  fire  is  join’d, 

A powerful  brand  prescrib’d  the  date 
Of  thine,  like  Maleagcr’a  fate, 

Th’  anlipcristasis  of  ago 
More  inflam’d  thy  amorous  rage.” 

Elegy  upon  Anacreon. 

In  the  following  verses  we  have  an  allusion  to  a Eabbinical 
opinion  concerning  Manna  : 

“ Variety  I ask  not:  give  me  one 
To  live  perpetually  upon. 

The  person  love  does  to  us  fit, 

Like  manna,  has  the  taste  of  all  in  it.” 

Thus  Donne  shows  his  medicinal  knowledge  in  some  encomiastic 
verses  : 

“ In  every  thing  there  naturally  grows 

A balsamum  to  keep  it  fresh  and  new, 

Ift  were  not  injur’d  by  extrinsique  blows; 

Your  birth  and  beauty  are  this  balm  in  vou. 
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But  you,  of  learning  and  religion, 

And  Tirtuc,  and  such  ingredients,  have  made 
A mitliridate,  whose  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or  said.” 

Donnk:  To  the  Countcu  of  Bedford. 

Thoagh  the  following  lines  of  Donne,  on  the  last  night  of  the 
year,  have  something  in  them  too  scholastic,  they  are  not  inelegant: 

“ This  twilight  of  two  years,  not  past  nor  next. 

Some  emblem  is  of  me,  or  I of  this. 

Who,  meteor-like,  of  stuff  and  form  perplext. 

Whose  what  and  where  in  disputation  is. 

If  I should  cull  me  anything,  should  mis.s. 

I sum  the  years  and  me,  and  find  me  not 
Debtor  to  th’  old,  nor  creditor  to  th’  new ; 

That  cannot  say,  my  thanks  I have  forgot. 

Nor  trust  I this  with  hopes ; and  yet  scarce  true 
This  bravery  is,  since  these  times  show’d  me  you.” 

Donne  : To  the  Countes*  of  Bedford. 

Yet  more  abstruse  and  profound  is  Donne’s  reflection  upon  man 
as  a microcosm  : 

“ If  men  be  worlds,  there  is  in  every  one 
Something  to  answer  in  some  proportion 
All  the  world’s  riches  : and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  form’s  form,  and  our  soul’s  soul  is.” 

Of  thoughts  SO  far  fetched,  as  to  be  not  only  unexpected  but 
unnatural,  all  their  books  are  full. 

To  a Lady,  who  made  posies  for  rings. 

“ They,  who  above  do  various  circles  find. 

Say,  like  a ring  th’  sequator  heaven  does  bind. 

When  heaven  shall  be  adorn’d  by  thee, 

(Which  then  more  heaven  than  ’tis,  will  be,) 

Tis  thou  must  write  the  poesy  there. 

For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet. 

Though  the  sun  pass  through’t  twice  a year. 

The  sun  who  is  esteem’d  the  god  of  wit.” 

CowiBT. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  about  identity  in  phi- 
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losophj,  are  by  Cowley  with  still  more  perplexity  applied  to 
loye : 

“ Five  years  ago  (says  story)  I loved  you, 

For  which  you  call  me  most  inconstant  now : 

Pardon  me,  madam,  you  mistake  the  man ; 

For  I am  not  the  same  that  I was  then ; 

No  flesh  is  now  the  same  ’twas  then  in  me. 

And  that  my  mind  is  chang’d  yourself  may  see. 

The  same  thoughts  to  retain  still,  and  intents. 

Were  more  inconstant  far:  for  accidents 

Must  of  all  things  most  strangely  inconstant  prove, 

If  from  one  subject  they  t’  another  move : 

My  members  then,  the  father  members  were 

From  whence  these  take  their  birth,  which  now  are  here. 

If  then  this  body  love  what  the  other  did, 

’Twere  incest,  which  by  nature  is  forbid.” 

Inconstancy. 

The  love  of  different  women  is,  in  geographical  poetry,  compared 
to  travels  through  different  countric.s  : 

“ Ilast  thou  not  found  each  woman’s  breast 
(The  land  where  thou  hast  travelled) 

Either  by  savages  possest. 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited  ? 

What  joy  could’st  take,  or  what  repose. 

In  countries  so  uncivilis’d  os  those  ? 

••  *•••••• 

Lust,  the  scorching  dog-star,  here 
Rages  with  immoderate  heat ; 

Whilst  Pride,  the  rugged  Northern  Bear, 

In  others  makes  the  cold  too  great. 

And  where  these  are  temperate  known. 

The  soil's  all  barren  sand,  or  rocky  stone.” 

Cowley:  Tfte  Weleottu. 


A lover,  burnt  up  by  his  affection,  is  compared  to  Egypt : 


“ The  fate  of  Egypt  I sustain. 

And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear ; 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below.” 

3* 


Cowley:  Sleep. 
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The  lover  supposes  his  lady  acquainted  with  the  ancient  laws  of 
augury  and  rites  of  sacrifice  : 

“And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I fear, 

"Will  ominous  to  her  appear : 

Wlien.  sound  in  every  other  part, 

Her  sacrifice  is  found  without  an  heart. 

For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
Shall  sigh  out  that  too,  with  my  breath.” 

Cowlkt:  The  Concealment. 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonised,  has  been  recited  of  old ; but 
whence  the  different  sounds  arose  remained  for  a modem  to  dis- 
cover : 

“Th’  ungovern’d  parts  no  correspondence  knew; 

An  artless  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew; 

Till  they  to  number  and  fixt  rules  were  brought. 

Water  and  air  he  for  the  tenor  chose  ; 

Earth  made  the  base ; the  treble,  flame  arose.” 

Cowlkt. 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great  poetical  account ; but 
Donne  has  extended  them  into  worlds.  If  the  lines  are  not  easily 
understood,  they  may  be  read  again  : 

“ On  a round  ball 

A workman,  that  hath  copies  by,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Asia, 

And  quickly  make  that,  which  was  nothing.  All. 

So  doth  each  tear. 

Which  thee  doth  wear, 

A globe,  yea  would,  by  that  impression  grow. 

Till  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 

This  world,  by  waters  sent  from  thee  my  heaven  dissolved  so.” 

A Valediction  of  Weeping. 

On  reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader  may  perhaps  cry  out— 
Confusion  worst  confovmded : 

“ Here  lies  a she  sun,  and  a he  moon  there, 

She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphere. 

Or  each  is  both,  and  all,  and  so 
They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe.” 

Donne  . Epithalamion  on  the  Count  Palatine^  Jtc, 
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Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  a good  man  is  a teles- 
cope ? 

“ Though  God  be  our  true  glass  through  which  we  see 
All,  since  the  being  of  all  things  is  he, 

Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things  in  proportion  fit,  by  perspective 
Deeds  of  good  men ; for  by  their  living  here. 

Virtues,  indeed  remote,  seem  to  be  near.” 

Who  would  imagine  it  possible  that  in  a very  few  lines  so  many 
remote  ideas  could  be  brought  together  ? 

“ Since  'tis  my  doom.  Love's  undershrieve, 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 

Why  doth  my  she  advowson  fly 
Incumbency 

To  sell  thyself  dost  thou  intend 
By  candle’s  end, 

And  hold  the  contract  thus  in  doubt. 

Life’s  taper  out? 

Think  but  how  soon  the  market  fails. 

Your  sex  lives  faster  than  the  males ; 

And  if  to  measure  age’s  span. 

The  sober  Julian  were  tb’  account  of  man. 

Whilst  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian.” 

Cleveland  : To  Julia  to  expedite  her  Promite. 

Of  enormous  and  disgusting  hyperboles,  these  may  be  examples  : 

“ By  every  wind  that  comes  this  way. 

Send  me  at  least  a sigh  or  two. 

Such  and  so  many  I’ll  repay 

As  shall  themselves  make  winds  to  get  to  you.” 

CowiKT. 

“In  tears  I’ll  waste  these  eyes. 

By  Love  so  vainly  fed  ; 

So  lust  of  old  the  Deluge  punished.” 

COWLKT. 

“All  arm’d  in  brass,  the  richest  dress  of  war, 

(A  dismal  glorious  sight,)  he  shone  afar. 

The  sun  himself  started  with  sudden  fright, 

To  see  his  beams  return  so  dismal  bright.” 

COWLXT. 
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An  aniversal  constcruatiou : 

“ His  bloody  eyes  he  hurls  round,  his  sharp  paws 
Tear  up  the  ground ; then  runs  he  wild  about. 

Lashing  his  angry  tail  and  roaring  out. 

Beasts  creep  into  their  dens,  and  tremble  there ; 

Trees,  though  no  wind  is  stirring,  shake  with  fear : 

Silence  and  horror  fill  the  place  around ; 

Echo  itself  dares  scarce  repeat  the  sound.” 

OOWLIT. 


Their  fictions  were  often  violent  and  nnnatnral. 

Of  hit  Ifitlrett  bathing. 

“The  fish  around  her  crowded,  as  they  do 
To  the  false  light  that  treacherous  fishes  show. 

And  all  with  as  much  case  might  taken  be. 

As  she  at  first  took  me : 

For  ne’er  did  light  so  clear 
Among  the  waves  appear, 

. Though  every  night  the  sun  himself  set  there.” 

COWLET. 

The  poetical  effect  of  a lover’s  name  upon  glass  : 

“ My  name  engrav’d  herein 

Doth  contribute  my  firmness  to  this  glass ; 

Which,  ever  since  that  charm,  hath  been 
As  hard  as  that  which  grav’d  it  was.” 

Donne:  A VaUdictioH  of  my  Name  in  the  Windo». 

Their  conceits  were  sentiments  slight  and  trifling. 

On  an  inconstant  Woman. 

“He  enjoys  thy  cahny  sunshine  now. 

And  no  breath  stirring  hears. 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow 
No  smallest  cloud  appears, 
lie  sees  thee  gentle,  fair,  and  gay, 

And  trusts  the  faithless  April  of  thy  May.” 

Cowley  : in  imitation  of  Horace. 
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Upon  a paper  written  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  and  read  by 
the  fire : 

“ So,  nothing  yet  in  thee  is  seen, 

But  when  a genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 

A new-born  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows; 

Here  buds  an  A,  and  there  a B, 

Here  sprouts  a V,  and  there  a T, 

And  all  the  flourishing  letters  stand  in  rows.” 

COWLKT. 

As  they  sought  only  for  novelty,  they  did  not  much  inquire 
whether  their  allusions  were  to  things  high  or  low,  elegant  or 
gross  ; whether  they  compared  the  little  to  the  great,  or  the  great 
to  the  little. 

Physic  and  Chirurgery  for  a Lover. 

"Gently,  ah  gently,  madam,  touch 

The  wound  which  you  yourself  have  made ; 

That  pain  must  needs  be  very  much. 

Which  makes  me  of  your  hand  afraid. 

Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now. 

For  I too  weak  for  purgings  grow.” 

Cowley  : Coumet, 


The  World  and  a Clock. 

“ Mahol,  tir  inferior  world’s  fantastic  face 
Thro’  all  the  turns  of  matter’s  maze  did  trace, 

Great  Nature’s  well-set  clock  in  pieces  took ; 

On  all  the  springs  and  smallest  wheels  did  look 
Of  life  and  motion,  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  again  the  whole  of  every  part.” 

Cowley  : Pavideit,  book  i. 

A coal-pit  has  not  often  found  its  poet;  but  that  it  may  not  want 
its  due  honour,  Cleveland  has  paralleled  it  with  the  sun: 

“ The  moderate  value  of  our  guiltless  ore 
Hakes  no  man  atheist,  nor  no  woman  whore ; 

Yet  why  should  hallow’d  ve.stal’s  sacred  shrine 
Deserve  more  honour  than  a flaming  mine? 

These  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  fitter  be, 

Than  a few  embers,  for  a deity. 

Bad  he  our  pits,  the  Persian  would  admire 
No  sun,  but  w'arra ’s  devotion  at  our  fire  • 
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The  poetical  propagation  of  light: 

“ The  prince’s  favour  is  diffus’d  o’er  all, 

From  which  all  fortunes,  names,  and  natures  fall; 

Then  from  those  wombs  of  stars,  the  bride’s  bright  eyes. 

At  every  glance  a constellation  flies 
And  sowes  the  court  with  stars,  and  doth  prevent 
In  light  and  power,  the  all-cy’d  firmament: 

First  her  eye  kindles  other  ladies’  eyes. 

Then  from  their  beams  their  jewels  lustres  rise  ; 

1 And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  fire. 

And  all  is  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  desire.” 

Dokne. 

They  wore  in  very  little  care  to  clothe  their  notions  with  elegance 
of  dress,  and  therefore  miss  the  notice  and  the  praise  which  are 
often  gained  by  those  who  think  less,  but  are  more  diligent  to 
adorn  their  thoughts. 

That  a mistress  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than  in  reality,  is  by 
Cowley  thus  e.\pressed: 

“ Thou  in  my  fancy  dost  much  higher  stand 
Than  women  can  be  plac’d  by  Nature’s  hand ; 

And  I must  needs,  I’m  sure,  a loser  be. 

To  change  thee,  os  thou’rt  here,  for  very  thee.” 

Cowley  : Agaimt  Fniition. 

That  prayer  and  labour  should  co-operate,  are  thus  taught  by 
Donne: 

“ In  none  but  us  are  such  mixt  engines  found. 

As  hands  of  double  oflSce  ; for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them ; and  them  to  heaven  we  raise : 

Who  praycrless  labours,  or,  without  this,  prays, 

Doth  but  one  half,  that’s  none.” 

By  the  same  author,  a common  topic,  the  danger  of  procrastina- 
tion, is  thus  illustrated : 

“ That  which  I should  have  begun 

In  my  youth’s  morning,  now  late  must  be  done ; 

And  I,  as  giddy  travellers  must  do. 

Which  stray  or  sleep  all  day,  and  having  lost 

Light  and  strength,  dark  and  tir’d,  must  then  ride  post.” 

Dokne  : To  M,  B.  B. 
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The  true  Taste  of  Tears. 

•Hither  with  crystal  vials,  lovers,  come, 

And  take  ray  tears,  which  are  love’s  wine, 

And  try  your  mistress’  tears  at  home ; 

For  all  are  false,  that  taste  not  just  like  mine.” 

Du.nn'k:  Twickenham  Oarden, 

This  is  yet  more  iadelicate  : 

“ As  the  sweet  sweat  of  roses  in  a still. 

As  that  which  from  chafd  musk-cat’s  pores  doth  thrill. 

As  the  almighty  balm  of  th’  early  East ; 

Such  are  the  sweat  drops  of  my  mistress’  breast. 

And  on  her  neck  her  skin  such  lustre  sets. 

They  seem  no  sweat  drops,  but  pearl  coronets : 

Rank,  sweaty  froth  thy  mistress’  brow  defiles.” 

Donne:  Elegie  VIII, 

Their  expressions  sometimes  raise  horror,  when  they  Intend  per- 
haps to  be  pathetic : 

“ As  men  in  hell  are  from  diseases  free, 

So  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 

Free  from  their  known  formality : 

Hut  all  pains  eminently  lie  in  thee.” 

CowLET : The  Usurpation. 

They  were  not  always  strictly  carious,  whether  the  opinions  from 
which  they  drew  their  illustrations  were  true  ; it  was  enough  that 
they  were  popular.  Bacon  remarks,  that  some  falsehoods  are  con- 
tinned  by  tradition,  because  they  supply  commodious  allusions. 

“It  gave  a piteous  groan,  and  so  it  broke ; 

In  vain  it  something  would  have  spoke : 

The  love  within  too  strong  for’t  was. 

Like  poison  put  into  a Vcuice-glass.” 

CowLKY : Tlie  Uearthreaking. 

In  forming  descriptions,  they  looked  out,  not  for  images,  but  foi 
conceits.  Night  has  been  a common  subject,  which  poets  have  con- 
tended to  adorn.  Drydeu’s  ‘ Night  ’ is  well  known  ; Donne’s  is  as 
follows : 
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“ Thou  sccst  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  rest : 

Time’s  dead  low-water ; when  all  minds  divest 
To-morrow’s  business,  when  tlie  labourers  have 
Sueh  rest  in  bed,  that  their  last  church-yard  grave, 

Subject  to  change,  will  scarce  be  a type  of  this. 

Now  when  the  client,  whose  last  hearing  is 
To-morrow  sleeps  ; when  the  condemned  man. 

Who,  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  must  shut  them  then 
Again  by  death,  although  sad  watch  he  keep. 

Doth  practise  dying  by  a little  sleep. 

Thou  at  this  midnight  sccst  me.” 

It  umst  be  however  confessed  of  these  writers,  that  if  they 
are  upon  coniuioii  subjects  often  unnecessarily  and  unpoctically 
subtle  ; yet  where  scholastic  speculation  can  be  properly  admitted, 
their  copiousness  and  acuteness  may  justly  be  admired.  What 
Cowley  has  written  upon  Hope  shows  an  unequalled  fertilitv  of 
invention : 


“ Hope,  whose  weak  being  ruin’d  is, 

Alike  if  it  succeed,  and  if  it  miss  ; 

Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound. 

And  both  the  horns  of  Fate’s  dilemma  wound ; 

Vain  shadow!  which  does  vanquish  quite. 

Both  at  full  noon  and  perfect  night  1 
The  stars  have  not  a possibility 
Of  bles.sing  thee ; 

If  things  then  from  their  end  wo  happy  call, 

’Tis  Hope  is  the  most  hopeless  thing  of  all. 

IIof>e,  thou  bold  taster  of  delight. 

Who,  whilst  thou  should’st  but  ta.ste,  devour’sl  it  quite, 

Thou  bring’st  us  an  estate,  yet  leav’st  us  poor, 

By  clogging  it  with  legacies  before  1 
The  joys  which  we  entire  should  wed. 

Come  deflower’d  virgins  to  our  bed ; 

Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 

Sueh  mighty  custom ’s  paid  to  thee : 

For  joy,  like  wine  kept  close,  does  better  taste; 

If  it  take  air  before  its  spirits  waste.” 

CowLET : Against  Eopt. 

To  the  following  comparison  of  a man  that  travels,  and  his  wife 
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that  stays  at  home,  with  a pair  of  compasses,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  absurdity  or  ingenuity  has  the  better  claim  ; 

“ Our  two  pouls  therefore,  which  are  one. 

Though  I must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A breach,  but  an  expansion, 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 
As  stiff  twin-compasses  arc  two  ; 

Thy  soul  the  fixt  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  doth,  if  th’  other  do. 

And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit. 

Yet,  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 

It  leans,  and  hearkens  after  it. 

And  grows  erect,  as  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th’  other  foot  obliquely  run. 

Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just. 

And  makes  me  end,  where  I begun.” 

Donnk:  a Valediction  forbidding  Mourning. 

In  all  these  e.Yamples  it  is  apparent,  that  whatever  is  improper  or 
vicious  is  produced  by  a voluntary  deviation  from  n.ature  in  pursuit 
of  something  new  and  strange  ; and  that  the  writers  fail  to  give 
delight,  by  their  desire  of  exciting  admiration. 

Having  thus  eiideavoured  to  exhibit  a general  representation  of 
the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  metaphysical  poets,  it  is  now  proper 
to  examine  particularly  the  works  of  Cowley,  who  was  almost  the 
last  of  that  race,  and  undoubtedly  the  best. 

His  ‘Miscellanies’  contain  a collection  of  short  compositions, 
written,  some  as  they  were  dictated  by  a mind  at  leisure,  and  some 
as  they  were  called  forth  by  different  occiisions  ; with  great  variety 
of  style  and  sentiment,  from  burlesque  levity  to  awful  grandeur. 
Such  an  assemblage  of  diversified  excellence  no  other  poet  has 
hitherto  afforded.  To  choose  the  best,  among  many  good,  is  one  of 
the  most  hazardous  attempts  of  criticism.  I know  not  whether 
Scaliger  himself  has  persuaded  many  readers  to  join  with  him  in  his 
preference  of  the  two  favourite  odes,  which  he  estimates  in  his 
rajitures  at  the  value  of  a kingdom.  I will  however  venture  to 
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recommend  Cowley’s  first  piece,  which  ought  to  be  inscribed  ‘To 
my  Muse,’  for  want  of  which  the  second  couplet  is  without  reference. 
When  the  title  is  added,  there  will  still  remain  a defect ; for  every 
piece  ought  to  contain  in  itself  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  it 
intelligible.  Pope  has  some  epitaphs  without  names ; which  are 
therefore  epitaphs  to  be  let,  occupied  indeed  for  the  present,  but 
•hardly  appropriated. 

The  ode  on  Wit  is  almost  without  a rival.  It  was  about  the 
time  of  Cowley  that  Wif,  which  had  been  till  then  used  for  InteUeo 
iion,  in  contradistinction  to  Will,  took  the  meaning,  whatever  it  be, 
which  it  now  [1779]  bears. 

Of  all  the  passages  in  which  poets  have  exemplified  their  own 
precepts,  none  will  easily  be  found  of  greater  excellence  than  that 
in  which  Cowley  condemns  exuberance  of  wit : 

“ Yet,  ’tis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part, 

That  shows  more  cost  than  art. 

Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 

Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i’  th’  sky, 

If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy.” 

Cowley  ; Ode  of  IT?/. 

In  his  verses  to  Lord  Falkland,  whom  every  man  of  his  time 
was  proud  to  praise,  there  are,  as  there  must  be  in  all  Cowley’s 
compositions,  some  striking  thoughts,  but  they  are  not  well  wrought. 
His  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton  is  vigorous  and  happy,  the  series 
of  thoughts  is  easy  and  natural,  and  the  conclusion,  though  a little 
weakened  by  the  intrusion  of  Alexander,  is  elegant  and  forcible. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  elegy,  and  in  most  of  his 
encomiastic  poems,  he  has  forgotten  or  neglected  to  name  his 
heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hervey,  there  is  much  praise,  but 
little  passion,  a very  just  and  ample  delineation  of  such  virtues 
as  a studious  privacy  admits,  and  such  intellectual  excellence  as 
a mind  not  yet  called  forth  to  action  can  display.  He  knew  how 
to  distinguish,  and  how  to  commend  the  qualities  of  his  companion; 
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bnt  when  he  wishes  to  make  ns  weep,  he  forgets  to  weep  himself, 
and  diverts  his  sorrow  by  imagining  how  his  crown  of  bays,  if 
he  had  it,  would  cratkle  in  the  fire.  It  is  the  odd  fate  of  this 
thought  to  be  worse  for  being  true.  The  bay-leaf  crackles  re- 
markably as  it  burns;  as  therefore  this  property  was  not  assigned 
it  by  chance,  the  mind  must  be  thought  sufficiently  at  ease  that 
could  attend  to  such  minuteness  of  physiology.  But  the  power 
of  Cowley  is  not  so  much  to  move  the  affections,  as  to  exercise  the 
understanding. 

The  ‘ Chronicle  ’ is  a composition  unrivalled  and  alone  ; such 
gaiety  of  fancy,  such  facility  of  expression,  such  varied  similitude, 
such  a succession  of  images,  and  such  a dance  of  words,  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  except  from  Cowley.  Ilis  strength  always  appears 
in  his  agility  ; his  volatility  is  not  the  flatter  of  a light,  but  the 
bound  of  an  elastic  mind.  Ilis  levity  never  leaves  his  learning 
behind  it ; the  moralist,  the  politician,  and  the  critic,  mingle  their 
influence  even  in  this  airy  frolic  of  genius.  To  such  a performance 
Suckling  could  have  brought  the  gaiety,  byt  not  the  know- 
ledge : Dryden  could  have  supplied  the  knowledge,  but  not  the 
gaiety. 

The  verses  to  Davenant,  which  arc  vigorously  begun,  and  happily 
concluded,  contain  some  hints  of  criticism  very  justly  conceived  and 
happily  expressed.  Cowley’s  critical  abilities  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently observed  : the  few  decisions  and  remarks  which  his  prefaces 
and  his  notes  on  the  ‘ Davideis  ’ supply,  were  at  that  time  accessions 
to  English  literature,  and  show  such  skill  as  raises  our  wish  for 
more  examples. 

The  lines  from  Jersey  are  a very  curious  and  pleasing  specimen 
of  the  familiar  descending  to  the  burlesque. 

Ilis  two  metrical  disquisitions  for  and  against  Reason  arc  no 
mean  specimens  of  metaphysical  poetry.  The  stanzas  against 
Knowledge  produce  little  conviction.  In  those  which  are  intended 
to  exalt  the  human  faculties,  reason  has  its  proper  task  assigned 
it  ; that  of  judging,  not  of  things  revealed,  but  of  the  reality  of 
revelation.  In  the  verses  for  reason  is  a passage  which  Bentley, 
in  the  only  English  verses  which  he  is  known  to  have  written,  seems 
to  have  copied,  though  with  the  inferiority  of  an  imitator 
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“ The  Iloly  Book  like  the  eighth  sphere  does  shiae 
With  thousand  lights  of  truth  divine, 

So  numberless  the  stars  that  to  the  eye 
It  makes  but  all  one  galaxy  : 

Yet  Reason  must  assist  too  ; for  in  seas 
So  vast  and  dangerous  as  these, 

Our  course  by  stars  above  we  cannot  know 
Without  the  compass  too  below.” 

After  this  says  Bentley  : 

“ Who  travels  in  religious  jars. 

Truth  mix’d  with  error,  shade  with  rays. 

Like  Whiston  wanting  pyx  or  stars. 

In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  stniys.” 


Cowley  seems  to  have  had,  what  Milton  is  believed  to  have 
wanted,  the  skill  to  rate  his  own  performances  by  their  just 
value,  and  has  therefore  closed  his  ‘ Miscellanies  ’ with  the  verses 
upon  Crashaw,  which  apparently  excel  all  that  have  gone  before 
them,  and  in  which  there  are  beauties  which  common  authors 
may  justly  think  not  only  above  their  attainment,  but  above  their 
ambition. 

To  the  ‘Miscellanies’  succeed  the  ‘ Anacrcontiqnes,’  or  paraphras- 
tical  translations  of  some  little  poems,  wliich  pass,  however  justly, 
under  the  name  of  Anacreon.  Of  tliosc  songs  dedicated  to  festivity 
and  gaiety,  in  which  even  the  morality  is  voluptuous,  and  which 
teach  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  he  has  given 
rather  a pleasing  than  a faithful  representation,  having  retained 
their  sprightliness,  but  lost  their  simplicity.  The  Anacreon  of 
Cowley,  like  the  Homer  of  Pope,  has  admitted  the  decoration  of 
some  modern  graces,  by  which  he  is  undoubtedly  more  amiable  to 
common  readers,  and  perhaps,  if  they  would  honestly  declare  their 
own  perceptions — to  far  the  greater  part  of  those  whom  courtesy 
and  ignorance  are  content  to  style  the  learned. 

These  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  finished  in  their  kind  than 
any  other  of  Cowley’s  works.  The  diction  shows  nothing  of  the 
mould  of  time,  and  the  sentiments  afe  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
present  habitudes  of  thought.  Real  mirth  must  be  always  natural. 
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and  nature  is  uniform.  Men  haye  been  wise  in  very  different  modes; 
but  they  have  always  lauglied  the  same  way. 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  produced  familiarity  of  language, 
and  the  familiar  j>art  of  language  continues  long  the  same  ; the 
dialogue  of  comedy,  when  it  is  transcribed  from  popular  manners 
and  real  life,  is  read  from  age  to  age  with  equal  pleasure.  The 
artifice  of  inversion,  by  which  the  established  order  of  words  is 
changed,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new  words  or  meanings  of 
words  arc  introduced,  is  practised,  not  by  those  who  talk  to  be 
understood,  but  by  those  who  write  to  be  admired. 

The  Anacreontiques  therefore  of  Cowley  give  now  all  the  pleasure 
which  they  ever  gave.  If  he  was  formed  by  nature  for  one  kind  of 
writing  more  than  for  another,  his  power  seems  to  have  been 
greatest  in  the  familiar  and  the  festive. 

The  next  class  of  his  poems  is  called  ‘ The  Mistress,’  of  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  select  any  particular  pieces  for  praise  or  censure. 
They  have  all  the  same  beauties  and  faults,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion.  They  are  written  with  e.xuberance  of  wit,  and  with 
copiousness  of  learning  ; and  it  is  truly  asserted  by  Sprat,  that  the 
plenitude  of  the  WTiter’s  knowledge  flows  in  upon  his  page,  so  that 
the  reader  is  commonly  suqiriscd  into  some  improvement.  But, 
considered  as  the  verses  of  a lover,  no  man  that  has  ever  loved  will 
much  commend  them.  They  are  neither  courtly  nor  pathetic,  have 
neither  gallantry  nor  fondness.  His  praises  are  too  far  sought,  and 
too  hyperbolical,  either  to  e.xpress  love,  or  to  excite  it ; every 
stanza  is  crowded  with  darts  and  flames,  with  wounds  and  death, 
with  mingled  souls,  and  with  broken  hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  ‘The  Mistress’  is  filled  with 
conceits  is  very  copiously  displayed  by  Addison.”  Love  is  by 
Cowley,  as  by  other  poets,  expressed  metaphorically  by  flame  and 
fire  ; and  that  which  is  true  of  real  lire  is  said  of  love,  or  figurative 
lire,  the  same  w’ord  in  the  same  sentence  retaining  both  significa- 
tions. Thus,  “ observing  the  cold  regard  of  his  mistress’s  eyes,  and 
at  the  same  time  their  power  of  producing  love  in  him,  he  consi- 
ders them  as  buming-glas.ses  made  of  ice.  Finding  himself  able  to 
live  in  the  greatest  extremities  of  love,  he  concludes  the  torrid  zone 

’»  ‘Spectator,’  No.  62. 
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to  be  habitable.  Upon  the  dying  of  a tree,  on  which  he  had  cat 
his  loves,  he  observes,  that  his  flames  had  burnt  np  and  withered 
the  tree.” 

These  conceits  Addison  calls  “ mixed  wit that  is,  wit  which 
consists  of  thoughts  true  in  one  sense  of  the  expression,  and  false  in 
the  other.  Addison’s  representation  is  sufficiently  indulgent.  That 
confusion  of  images  may  entertain  for  a moment;  bat  being  nnnata- 
ral,  it  soon  grows  wearisome.  Cowley  delighted  in  it,  as  much  as 
if  he  had  invented  it;  but,  not  to  mention  the  ancients,  he  might 
have  found  it  full-blown  in  modern  Italy.  Thus  Sannazaro: 

“ Aspice  quam  variis  distringar  Lcsbia  curls ! 

Uror,  et  heu!  nostro  manat  ab  igne  liquor; 

Sum  Kilus,  sumque  ADtna  simul ; rcstriugitc  flammas 
0 lacriracc,  aut  lacrimas  ebibc  flamma  meas.” 


One  of  the  severe  theologians  of  that  time  censured  him  as  hav- 
ing published  a hook  of  profane  and  lascivious  verses.  From  the 
charge  of  profaueness,  the  constant  tenor  of  his  life,  which  seems  to 
have  been  eminently  virtuous,  and  the  general  tendency  of  his  opin- 
ions, which  discover  no  irreverence  of  religion,  must  defend  him; 
but  that  the  accusation  of  lasciviousness  is  unjust,  the  perusal  of  his 
works  will  sufliciently  evince. 

Cowley’s  “ Mistress  ” has  no  power  of  seduction  : “ she  plays 
roand  the  head,  but  reaches  not  tlie  heart.”  Her  beauty  and 
absence,  her  kindness  and  cruelty,  her  disdain  and  inconstancy, 
produce  no  correspondence  of  emotion.  Ilis  poetical  account  of 
the  virtues  of  plants,  and  colours  of  flowers,  is  not  perused  with 
more  sluggish  frigidity.  The  compositions  are  such  as  might  have 
been  written  for  penance  by  a hermit,  or  for  hire  by  a philosophical 
rhymer  who  had  only  heard  of  another  sex;  for  they  turn  the  mind 
only  on  the  writer,  whom,  without  thinking  on  a woman  but  as  the 
subject  for  his  task,  we  sometimes  esteem  as  learned,  and  sometimes 
despise  as  trifling,  always  admire  as  ingenious,  and  always  condemn 
as  unnatural. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be  considered;  a species  of  com- 
position which  Cowley  thinks  Pancirolus  might  have  counted  in  his 
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list  of  Ikt  lost  inventions  of  antiquity,  and  which  he  has  made  a bold 
and  vigorous  attempt  to  recover. 

The  purpose  with  whicli  he  has  paraphrased  an  Olympic  and 
Nemman  Ode  is  by  himself  sufficiently  explained.  His  endeavour 
was,  not  to  show  precisely  what  Pindar  spoke,  but  his  [way  and] 
manner  of  speaking.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all  restrained  to  his 
expressions,  nor  much  to  his  sentiments;  nothing  was  required  of 
him  but  not  to  write  as  Pindar  would  not  have  written. 

Of  the  Olympic  Ode  the  beginning  is,  I think,  above  the  original 
in  elegance,  and  the  conclusion  below  it  in  strength.  The  connec- 
tion is  supplied  with  great  perspicuity,  and  the  thoughts,  which  to  a 
reader  of  less  skill  seem  thrown  together  by  chance,  are  concate- 
nated without  any  abruption.  Though  the  English  ode  cannot  be 
called  a translation,  it  may  be  very  properly  consulted  as  a commen- 
tary. 

The  spirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  everywhere  equally  preserved. 
The  following  pretty  lines  arc  not  such  as  his  deep  mouth  was  used 
to  pour: 

“ [Great  Rhea’s  son,] 

If  in  Olympus’  top  where  thou 
Sitt’st  to  behold  thy  sacred  show. 

If  in  Alpheus’  silver  flight. 

If  in  niy  verse  thou  dost  delight, 

My  verse,  0 Rhea’s  son,  which  is 
Lofty  as  that,  and  smooth  as  this.” 

Cowt.KY : 2nd  Olympique  Ode. 

In  the  Nemmau  ode  the  reader  must,  in  mere  justice  to  Pindar, 
observe  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  original  new  moon,  her  tender 
forehead  and  her  horns,  is  superadded  by  his  paraphrast,  who  has 
many  other  plays  of  words  and  fancy  unsuitable  to  the  original,  as, 

“ The  table  which  is  free  for  every  guest. 

No  doubt  will  thee  admit, 

And  feast  more  upon  thee,  than  thou  on  it.” 

C’owLKY : 1«<  Nemcean  Ode. 

He  sometimes  extends  his  authors’s  thoughts  without  improving 
them.  In  the  Olympionic  an  oath  is  mentioned  in  a single  word, 
and  Cowley  spends  three  lines  in  swearing  by  the  Castalian  Stream. 
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We  are  told  of  Theron’s  bounty,  with  a hint  that  he  had  enemies, 
which  Cowley  thus  enlarges  in  rhyming  prose  : 

“ But  in  this  thankless  world  the  givers 
Arc  envied  even  by  the  receivers  ; 

’Tis  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion 
Rather  to  hide  than  pay  the  obligation  : 

Kay,  ’tis  much  worse  tlian  so ; 

It  now  an  artilicc  doth  grow 
Wrongs  and  outrages  to  do, 

Lest  men  should  think  we  owe.” 

Cowley  : 2d  01.  Ode. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a man  of  the  first  rank  in  learning  and 
wit,  when  he  was  dealing  out  such  minute  morality  in  such  feeble 
diction,  could  imagine,  either  waking  or  dreaming,  that  he  imitated 
Pindar. 

In  the  following  odes,  where  Cowley  chooses  his  own  subjects,  he 
sometimes  rises  to  dignity  truly  Pindaric  ; and,  if  some  deficiencies 
of  language  be  forgiven,  his  strains  are  such  as  those  of  the  Theban 
bard  were  to  his  contemporaries  : 

“Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre: 

Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a numerous  and  well-fitted  quire. 

All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 

And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures  dance: 

While  the  dance  lasts,  how  long  soe’er  it  be, 
lly  music’s  voice  shall  bear  it  company  ; 

Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown’d 
In  the  last  trumpet’s  dreadful  sound.” 

Cowley:  The  Hemrreciion. 


After  such  enthusiasm,  who  will  not  lament  to  find  the  poet  con- 
clude with  lines  like  these  ? — 

“ Stop,  stop,  my  Muse  . . . 

Hold  thy  Pindaric  Pega.sus  closely  in, 

Which  does  to  rage  begin  . . . 

— ’Tis  an  unrtdy  and  a hard-mouth’d  horse  . . . 

'Twill  no  unskilful  touch  endure. 

But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  sits  not  sure.” 
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The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  writers  of  the  meta- 
physical race,  is  that  of  pursuing  his  thoughts  to  the  last  ramifica- 
tions, by  which  he  loses  the  grandeur  of  generality  ; for  of  the 
greatest  things  the  parts  are  little  ; what  is  little  can  be  but  pretty, 
and  by  claiming  dignity  becomes  ridiculous.  Thus  all  the  power  of 
description  is  destroyed  by  a scrupulous  enumeration,  and  the  force 
of  metaphors  is  lost,  when  the  mind  by  the  mention  of  particulars  is 
turned  more  upon  the  original  than  the  secondary  sense,  more  upon 
that  from  which  the  illustration  is  drawn  than  that  to  which  it  Ls 
applied. 

Of  this  we  have  a very  eminent  example  in  the  ode  entitled  ‘ The 
Muse,’  who  goes  to  take  the  air  in  an  intellectual  chariot,  to  which  he 
harnesses  Fancy  and  Judgment,  Wit  and  Eloquence,  Memory  and 
Invention  ; how  he  distinguished  Wit  from  Fancy,  or  how  Memory 
could  properly  contribute  to  Motion,  he  has  not  explained  : we  are, 
however,  content  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  justified  his  own  fic- 
tion, and  wish  to  see  the  Muse  begin  her  career  ; but  there  is  yet 
more  to  be  done. 

“ Let  the  postilion  Nature  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman  Art  be  set ; 

And  let  the  airy  footman,  running  all  beside. 

Make  a long  row  of  goodly  pride  ; 

Figures,  conceit.”,  raptures,  and  sentences, 

In  a well-worded  dress, 

And  innocent  loves,  and  pleasant  truths,  and  useful  lies, 

III  all  their  gaudy  liveries." 

Every  mind  is  now  disgusted  with  this  cumber  of  maguificence  ; 
yet  I cannot  refuse  myself  the  four  next  lines  : 

“ Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throne, 

And  bid  it  to  put  on 
For  long  though  cheerful  is  the  way, 

And  life,  alas  ! allows  but  one  ill  winter’s  day.” 

In  the  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the  Muse,  he  gives  her 
prescience,  or,  in  poetical  language,  the  foresight  of  events  hatching 
in  futurity  ; but  having  once  an  egg  in  his  mind,  he  cannot  forbear 
to  show  ns  that  he  knows  what  an  egg  contains  : 
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“ Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  Time  dost  peep, 

And  there  with  piercing  eye 
Through  tl>e  firm  sliell  and  the  thick  white  dost  spy 
Years  to  come  a-forming  lie, 

Close  in  their  sacred  fecundine  asleep  ” 

The  same  thought  is  more  generally,  and  therefore  more  poetically, 
expressed  by  Casimir,  a writer  who  has  many  of  the  beauties  and 
faults  of  Cowley  : 

“Omnibus  mundi  Dominator  horis 
Aptat  urgendas  per  inane  pennas, 

Pars  adhuc  nido  latct,  ct  futures 
Crescit  in  annos.” 

Cowley,  whatever  was  his  subject,  seems  to  have  been  carried,  by 
a kind  of  destiny,  to  the  light  and  the  familiar,  or  to  conceits  which 
require  still  more  ignoble  epithets.  A slaughter  in  the  Red  Sea 
new  dyes  the  water's  name;  and  England,  during  the  Civil  War,  was 
Albion  no  more,  nor  to  be  named  from  white.  It  is  surely  by  some 
fascination  not  easily  surmounted,  that  a writer,  professing  to  revive 
the  noblest  and  highest  writing  in  verse,  makes  this  address  to  the 
New  Year  : 

“ Nay,  if  thou  lov’st  me,  gentle  year. 

Let  not  80  much  as  love  be  there — 

Vain,  fruitless  love  I mean  ; for,  gentle  year. 

Although  I fear. 

There’s  of  this  caution  little  need. 

Yet,  gentle  year,  take  heed 
How  thou  dost  make 
Such  a mistake ; 

Such  love  I mean  alone 

As  by  thy  cruel  predecessors  has  been  shown ; 

For,  though  I have  too  much  cause  to  doubt  it, 

I fain  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  without  it,” 

The  reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to  cry  out  with  Prior**-— 

“ Ye  critics,  say, 

^ How  poor  to  this  was  Pindar's  style  I” 

«»  ' Burlesque  on  BoUean.' 
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Even  those  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in  the  Isthmian  or  Nemmaa 
songs  what  antiquity  had  disposed  them  to  expect,  will  at  least  see 
that  they  are  ill  represented  by  such  puny  poetry ; and  all  will 
determine  that,  if  this  be  the  old  Theban  strain,  it  is  not  worthy  of 
revival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  incongruity  of  Cowley’s  sentiments  must 
be  added  the  uncertainty  and  looseness  of  his  measures.  He  takes 
the  liberty  of  using  in  any  place  a verse  of  any  length,  from  two 
syllables  to  twelve.  The  verses  of  Pindar  have,  as  he  observes,  very 
little  harmony  to  a modern  ear  ; yet  by  examining  the  syllables  we 
perceive  them  to  be  regular,  and  have  reason  enough  for  supposing 
that  the  ancient  audiences  were  delighted  with  the  sound.  The 
imitator  ought  therefore  to  have  adopted  what  he  found,  and  to 
have  added  what  was  wanting ; to  have  preserved  a constant  return 
of  the  same  numbers,  and  to  have  supplied  smoothness  of  transition 
and  continuity  of  thought.*' 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irregularity  of  numhers  is  the 
very  thing  which  makes  that  kind  of  poesy  fit  for  all  manner  of 
subjects.  But  he  should  have  remembered,  that  what  is  fit  for 
everything  can  fit  nothing  well.  The  great  pleasure  of  verse  arises 
from  the  known  measure  of  the  lines,  and  uniform  structure  of  the 
stanzas,  by  which  the  voice  is  regulated,  and  the  memory  relieved. 

If  the  Pindaric  style  be,  what  Cowley  thinks  it,  the  noblest  and 
highest  kind  of  writing  in  verst,  it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and 
noble  subjects ; and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  the  poet  with  the 
critic,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can  be  the  highest  kind  of  writing  in 
verse  which,  according  to  Sprat,  is  chiefiy  to  be  preferred  for  its  near 
affinity  to  prose. 

This  lax  and  lawless  versification  so  much  concealed  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  barren,  and  flattered  the  laziness  of  the  idle,  that  it 
immediately  overspread  our  books  of  poetry  ; all  the  boys  and  girls 


Cowley  mUtook  the  very  nature  of  Pindar's  poetry,  at  least  of  such  as  is  come  down  to 
us,  and  while  he  professed  to  *'  Imitate  the  style  and  manner  of  his  odes,"  was  led  away  by  the 
ancient  allusions  and  those  wild  and  w onderful  strains  of  which  not  a line  has  reached  us. 
The  metre  of  Pindar  is  regular,  that  of  Cowley  is  utterly  lawless ; and  his  perpetual  straining 
aUer  points  of  wit  seems  to  show  that  he  had  formed  no  correcter  notiin  of  his  manntr  than 
of  his  style. — QiProan ; Ben  Jonton,  ix.  S. 

See  also  note  at  end  of  Congreve’s  Life  in  this  edition  of  Johnson. 
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caught  the  pleasing  fashion,  and  they  that  conld  do  nothing  else 
could  write  like  Pindar.  The  rights  of  antiquity  were  invaded,  and 
disorder  tried  to  break  into  the  Latin  : a poem  on  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,*’  in  which  all  kinds  of  verse  arc  shaken  together,  is  unhap- 
pily inserted  in  the  ‘ Musm  Anglicanae.’  Pindarism  prevailed  about 
half  a century  ; but  at  last  died  gradually  away,  and  other  imita- 
tions supply  its  place. 

The  Pindaric  Odes  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of 
poetical  reputation,  that  I am  not  willing  to  dismiss  them  with 
unabated  censure  ; and  surely  though  the  mode  of  their  composition 
be  erroneous,  yet  many  parts  deserve  at  least  that  admiration  which 
is  due  to  great  comprehension  of  knowledge,  and  great  fertility  of 
fancy.  The  thoughts  arc  often  new,  and  often  striking ; but  the 
greatness  of  one  part  is  disgraced  by  the  littleness  of  another  ; and 
total  negligence  of  language  gives  the  noblest  conceptions  the 
appearance  of  a fabric  august  in  the  j)lan,  but  mean  in  the  mate- 
rials. Yet  surely  those  verses  are  not  without  a just  claim  to 
praise  ; of  which  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  no  man  but  Cowley 
could  have  written  them. 

The  ‘ Davideis  ’ now  remains  to  be  considered,  a poem  which  the 
author  designed  to  have  extended  to  twelve  books,  merely,  as  he 
makes  no  scruple  of  declaring,  because  the  .lEneid  had  that  number ; 
but  he  had  leisure  Or  perseverance  only  to  write  the  third  part." 
Epic  poems  have  been  left  unfinished  by  Virgil,  Statius,  Spenser, 
and  Cowley.  That  we  have  not  the  whole  ‘ Davideis  ’ is,  however, 
not  much  to  be  regretted  ; for  in  this  undertaking  Cowley  is,  tacitly 
at  least,  confessed  to  have  miscarried.  There  are  not  many  examples 
of  so  great  a work,  produced  by  an  author  generally  read,  and 
generally  praised,  that  has  crept  through  a century  with  so  little 
regard.  Whatever  is  said  of  Cowley,  is  meant  of  his  other  works. 
Of  the  ‘Davideis’  no  mention  is  made  ; it  never  appears  in  books, 
nor  emerges  in  conversation.  13y  the  ‘ Spectator  ’ it  has  been  once 
quoted  ; by  llymer  it  has  once  been  praised  ; and  by  Dryden,  in 


43  •>  Carmen  PIndaricum  in  Thentnim  Sheldonianum  in  solennibus  magnlQci  Operis  Encoenila. 
Recitatum  Julii  die  9,  Anno  1669,  a Corbetto  Owen,  A.B.,  Aid.  Chr.  Alumno  Aulboti.” 
1669.  4to. 

43  There  is  a fourth  part,  as  indeed  Johnson  himself  states  at  p.  S3. 
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‘ Mac  Flecknoe,’  it  has  once  been  imitated  ; nor  do  I recollect  much 
other  notice  from  its  publication  till  now  in  the  whole  successions  of 
English  literature. 

Of  this  silence  and  neglect,  if  the  reason  be  inquired,  it  will  be 
found  partly  in  the  choice  of  the  subject,  and  partly  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work. 

Sacred  history  has  been  always  read  with  submi.s.sive  reverence, 
and  an  imagination  over-awed  and  controlled.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of  the 
authentic  narrative,  and  so  repose  on  its  veracity  with  such  humble 
confidence  as  suppresses  curiosity.  We  go  with  the  historian  as  he 
goes,  and  stop  with  him  when  he  stops.  All  amplification  is  frivol- 
ous and  vain  ; all  addition  to  that  which  is  already  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  religion,  seems  not  only  useless,  but  in  some  degree 
profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  visible  interposition  of 
Divine  Power  are  above  the  power  of  human  genius  to  dignify.  The 
miracle  of  Creation,  however  it  may  teem  with  images,  is  best 
described  with  little  diffusion  of  language  : He  spake  the  word,  and 
they  were  made. 

We  are  told  that  Saul  was  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit ; from  this 
Cowley  takes  an  opportunity  of  describing  hell,  and  telling  the  his- 
tory of  Lucifer,  who  was,  he  says  : 

“Once  penoral  of  a gilded  liost  of  sprites, 

Like  Ilespcr  lending  fortli  tlie  spangled  nights; 

But  down  like  lightning,  which  him  struck,  ho  came, 

And  roar'd  at  his  first  plunge  into  flame.” 

Book  I. 

Lucifer  makes  a speech  to  the  inferior  agents  of  mischief,  in 
•which  there  is  something  of  heathenism,  and  therefore  of  impropri- 
ety ; and,  to  give  efficacy  to  his  words,  concludes  by  lashing  his 
breast  with  his  long  tail.  Envy,  after  a pause,  steps  out,  and  among 
other  declarations  of  her  zeal  utters  the.se  lines : 

“ Do  thou  but  threat,  loud  storms  .shall  make  reply. 

And  thunder  echo 't  to  the  trembling  sky, 

Whilst  raging  seas  swell  to  so  bold  an  height, 

As  shall  the  fire’s  proud  element  aflright. 
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Th’  old  drudging  Sun,  from  his  long-beaten  way, 

Shall  at  thy  voice  start,  and  misguide  the  day. 

The  Jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  measur’d  pace, 

And  stubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place. 

Heaven’s  gilded  troops  shall  flutter  here  and  there, 

Leaving  their  boasting  songs  tun’d  to  a sphere.” 

Book  I. 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with  this  useless  talk  of  an  alle- 
gorical being. 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confessedly  miraculous  that 
fancy  and  fiction  lose  their  effect : the  whole  system  of  life,  while 
the  Theocracy  was  yet  visible,  has  an  appearance  so  different  from 
alt  other  scenes  of  human  action  that  the  reader  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  habitually  considers  it  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  existence  of 
a distinct  species  of  mankind,  that  lived  and  acted  with  manners 
uncommunicable  ; so  that  it  is  diflScult  even  for  imagination  to  place 
us  in  the  state  of  them  whose  story  is  related,  and  by  consequence 
their  joys  and  griefs  are  not  easily  adopted,  nor  can  the  attention  be 
often  interested  in  anything  that  befalls  them. 

To  the  subject  thus  originally  indisposed  to  the  reception  of  poeti- 
cal embellishments  the  writer  brought  little  that  could  reconcile 
impatience  or  attract  curiosity.  Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting 
than  a narrative  spangled  with  conceits  ; and  conceits  are  all  that 
the  ‘ Davideis  ’ supplies. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  poetical  delight  is  description,  or  the 
power  of  presenting  pictures  to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  inferences 
instead  of  images,  and  shows  not  what  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  seen,  but  what  thoughts  the  sight  might  have  suggested. 
When  Virgil  describes  the  stone  which  Turnus  lifted  against  .^neas, 
he  fixes  the  attention  on  its  bulk  and  weight  : 

“ Saxum  circumspicit  ingens, 

Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod  forte  jacebat 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  discerneret  arvis.” 

Cowley  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain  slew  his  brother  : 

“ I saw  him  fling  the  stone,  ns  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  murther  and  his  monument.” 

Book  I 
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Of  the  sword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  says  : 

“ A sword  so  great,  that  it  was  only  fit 
To  take  off  his  great  head  who  came  with  it.” 

Other  poets  describe  death  by  some  of  its  common  appearances. 
Cowley  says,  with  a learned  allusion  to  sepulchral  lamps,  real  or 
fabulous  : 

“ ’Twixt  his  right  ribs  deep  pierc’d  the  furious  blade, 

And  open’d  wide  those  secret  vessels  where 
Life’s  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  in  air." 

Book  IV. 

But  he  has  allusions  vulgar  as  tvell  as  learned.  In  a visionary 
succession  of  kings  : 

“ Joas  at  first  does  bright  and  glorious  show. 

In  life’s  fresh  morn  his  fame  did  early  crow.” 

Book  II. 

Describing  an  undisciplined  army,  after  having  said  with  elegance  : 

“ His  forces  seem’d  no  army,  but  a crowd 
Heartless,  unarm’d,  disorderly,  and  loud,” 

Book  IV. 

he  gives  them  a fit  of  the  ague.‘* 

The  allusions,  however,  are  not  always  to  vulgar  things  ; he  offends 
by  exaggeration  as  much  as  by  diminution  : 

“ The  king  was  plac'd  alone,  and  o’er  his  head 
A well-wrought  heaven  of  silk  and  gold  was  spread.” 

Book  11. 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  “ with  some  conceit : 

“ Where  the  sun’s  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth, 

Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  doth  see — 

Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  has  than  he.” 

Book  I. 


The  quick  contagion  Fear  ran  swift  through  aii. 

And  into  trembling  fits  th’  infected  faii. 

t‘Thia  was  a favourite  word  with  Johnson.  In  ‘Idler,’  No.  S2,  he  talks  of  polluting  a can- 
vas with  deformity ; in  his  ‘ Tour  to  the  Hebrides,’  of  polluting  the  t.tble  with  slices  of  cheese. 
Id  his  ‘ life  of  Pope’  he  says  that  Pope  “polluted  his  will  with  female  resentment ;’’  and  in  hh 
own  wUl  he  bequeaths  a soul  to  God,  “poUuted  by  many  sins.’’ 
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la  one  passage  he  starts  a sudden  (j[uestion,  to  the  confusioa  of 
philosophy  : 

“ Yc  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace, 

Why  does  that  twining  plan*,  the  oak  embrace? 

The  oak  for  courtship  most  of  all  unfit. 

And  rough  as  arc  the  winds  that  fight  with  it.” 

Book  It 

TTia  exprcssious  have  sometimes  a degree  of  meanness  that  sur- 
passes expectation  : 

“Nay,  gentle  guests,  he  cries,  since  now  you’re  in. 

The  story  of  your  gallant  friend  begin. 

In  a simile  descriptive  of  the  morning  : 

“ As  glimmering  stars  just  at  th’  approach  of  day. 

Cashier’d  by  troops,  at  last  drop  all  away.” 

Book  IV. 

The  dress  of  Gabriel  deserves  attention  : 

“ Re  took  for  skin  a cloud  most  soft  and  bright. 

That  e’er  the  midday  sun  pierced  through  with  light. 

Upon  his  cheeks  a lively  blush  he  spread. 

Wash’d  from  the  morning  beauties’  deepc.st  red; 

An  harmless  flaming  meteor  shone  for  hair. 

And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care  ; 
lie  cuts  out  a silk  mantle  from  the  skies. 

Where  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleased  the  eyes; 

This  he  with  starry  vapours  spangles  all. 

Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  fall ; 

Of  a new  rainbow  ere  it  fret  or  fade. 

The  choicest  piece  took  out,  a scarf  is  made.” 

Book  It 

This  is  a just  specimen  of  Cowley’s  imagery  : what  might  in  gene- 
ral expressions  be  great  and  forcible,  he  weakens  and  makes  ridicu- 
lous by  brandling  it  into  small  parts.  That  Gabriel  was  invested 
with  the  softest  or  brightest  colours  of  the  sky,  w’c  might  have 
been  told,  and  been  dismissed  to  improve  the  idea  in  our  different 
proportions  of  conception  ; but  Cowley  could  not  let  us  go  till  he 
had  related  where  Gabriel  got  first  his  skin,  and  then  his  mantle, 
, 4* 
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then  his  lace,  and  then  his  scarf,  and  related  it  in  the  terms  of  the 
mercer  and  tailor. 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himself  in  a digression,  always  conceived 
with  his  natural  exuberance,  and  commonly,  even  where  it  is  not 
long,  continued  till  it  is  tedious  : 

•'  r th’  library  a few  choice  authors  stood, 

Yet  'twaa  well  stor'd,  for  that  small  store  was  good; 

Writing,  man’s  spiritual  physic,  was  not  then 
Itself,  as  now,  grown  a disease  of  men. 

Learning  (young  virgin)  but  few  suitors  knew  ; 

The  common  prostitute  she  lately  grew. 

And  with  the  spurious  brood  loads  now  the  press ; 

Laborious  effects  of  idleness.” 

As  the  ‘ Davideis ' affords  only  four  books,  though  intended  tc 
consist  of  twelve,*'  there  is  no  opportunity  for  such  criticisms  as  epic 
poems  commonly  supply.  The  plan  of  the  whole  work  is  very  im- 
perfectly shown  by  the  third  part.  The  duration  of  an  unfinished 
action  cannot  be  known.  Of  characters,  either  not  yet  introduced, 
or  shown  but  upon  few  occasions,  the  full  extent  and  the  nice  discri- 
minations cannot  be  ascertained.  The  fable  in  plainly  implex, 
formed  rather  from  the  Odyssy  than  the  Iliad  : and  many  artifices 
of  diversification  are  employed  with  the  skill  of  a man  acquainted 
with  the  best  models.  The  past  is  recalled  by  narration,  and  the 
future  anticipated  by  vision  ; but  he  has  been  so  lavish  of  his  poeti- 
cal art  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  he  could  fill  eight  books 
more  without  practising  again  the  same  modes  of  disposing  his  mat- 
ter; and  perhaps  the  perception  of  this  growing  incumbrance  inclined 
him  to  stop.  By  this  abruption  posterity  lost  more  instruction  than 
delight.  If  the  continuation  of  the  ‘ Davideis’  can  be  missed,  it  is 
for  the  learning  that  had  been  diffused  over  it,  and  the  notes  in 
which  it  had  been  explained.*’ 

**  See  note  4-3,  p.  78. 

I intended  to  close  all  with  that  most  poetical  and  excellent  Elegy  of  David  on  the  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan ; for  I had  no  mind  to  carry  him  quite  on  to  his  anointing  at  Hebron, 
because  It  U the  custom  of  heroic  poets  (a.s  we  see  by  the  examples  of  Homer  and  Virgil) 
never  to  come  to  the  full  end  of  their  story,  but  only  ro  near  that  every  one  may  see  lU  This, 
I say,  was  the  nhole  dc.^lgn,  In  which  there  are  many  noble  and  fertile  arguments  behind,  aa 
the  barbarous  cruelty  of  Saul  to  the  priests  at  Nob,  kc. — f’owLKV  : ItJSd. 
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Uad  not  his  characters  been  depraved,  like  every  other  part,  by 
improper  decorations,  they  would  have  deserved  uncommon  praise 
He  gives  Paul  both  the  body  and  mind  of  a hero  : 

“Ills  way  once  chose,  he  forward  tlinist  outright, 

Nor  stepped  aside  for  dangers  or  delight." 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty  Merah  and  the  gentle  Michol 
are  very  justly  conceived  and  strongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  ‘Davideis’  superior  to  the  ‘Jerusalem’ 
of  Tasso  ; “ which,”  says  he,  “ the  poet,  with  all  his  care,  has  not 
totally  purged  from  pedantry.”  If  by  pedantry  is  meant  that  minute 
knowledge  which  is  derived  from  particular  sciences  and  studies,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  notions  supplied  by  a wide  survey  of  life 
and  nature,  Cowley  certainly  errs  by  introducing  pedantry  far  more 
frequently  than  Tasso.  I know  not,  indeed,  why  they  should  be 
compared  ; for  the  resemblance  of  Cowley’s  work  to  Tasso’s  is  only 
that  they  both  exhibit  the  agency  of  celestial  and  infernal  spirits  ; in 
which,  however,  they  differ  widely,  for  Cowley  supposes  them  com- 
monly to  operate  upon  the  mind  by  suggestion  ; Tasso  represents 
them  as  promoting  or  obstructing  events  by  external  agency. 

Of  particular  pas.sagcs  that  can  be  properly  compared,  I remem- 
ber only  the  description  of  heaven,  in  which  the  different  manner  of 
the  two  writers  is  sufficiently  discernible.  Cowley’s  is  scarcely  des- 
cription, unless  it  be  possible  to  describe  by  negatives  ; for  he  tells 
ns  only  what  there  is  not  in  heaven.  Tasso  endeavours  to  represent 
the  splendours  and  pleasures  of  the  regions  of  happiness.  Tasso 
affords  images  ; and  Cowley  sentiments.  It  happens,  however,  that 
Tasso’s  description  affords  some  reason  for  Rymer’s  censure.  He 
Bays  of  the  Supreme  Being  : 

“ Ila  sotto  i pieJi  e fato  e la  natura 
» Ministri  humili,  e ’1  moto,  c cli’  il  misura.” 

The  second  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry  than  perhaps  can  be 
found  in  any  other  stanza  of  the  poem. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  ‘ Davideis,’  as  of  all  Cowley’s  works,  we  find 
wit  and  learning  unprofitably  squandered.  Attention  has  no  relief ; 
the  affections  arc  never  moved  ; wc  are  sometimes  surprised,  but 
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never  delighted,  and  find  much  to  adinje,  but  little  to  approve. 
Still,  however,  it  is  the  work  of  Cowley — of  a mind  capacious  by 
nature,  and  replenished  by  study. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley’s  poetry  it  will  be  found  that  he 
wrote  with  abundant  fertility,  but  negligent  or  unskilful  selection  ; 
with  much  thought,  but  with  little  imagery  ; that  he  is  never  pathe- 
tic, and  rarely  sublime  ; but  always  either  ingenious  or  learned,  either 
acute  or  profound. 

It  is  said  by  Denham  in  his  elegy  : 

“To  him  no  author  was  unknown; 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own.” 

This  wide  position  requires  less  limitation  when  it  is  affirmed  of 
Cowley  than  perhaps  of  any  other  poet : he  read  much,  and  yet 
borrowed  little. 

His  character  of  writing  was  indeed  not  his  own  : he  unhappily 
adopted  that  wliicli  was  predominant.  He  saw  a certain  way  to 
present  praise  ; and  not  sufficiently  inquiring  by  what  means  the 
ancients  have  continued  to  delight  through  all  the  changes  of  human 
manners,  he  contented  himself  with  a deciduous  laurel,  of  which  the 
verdure  in  its  spring  was  bright  and  gay,  but  which  time  has  been 
continually  stealing  from  his  brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of  unrivalled  excellence. 
Clarendon  represents  him  as  having  taken  “ a flight  ” beyond  all 
that  went  before  him  and  Milton  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
the  three  greatest  English  poets  were  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and 
Cowley. 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others;  but  his  sentiments 
were  his  own.  Upon  every  subject  he  thought  for  himself ; and 
such  was  his  copiousness  of  knowledge  that  something  at  once 
remote  and  applicable  rushed  into  his  mind  ; yet  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  always  rejected  a commodious  idea  merely  because  another  had 
used  it  ; his  known  wealth  was  so  great  that  he  might  have  bor- 
rowed without  loss  of  credit. 

In  his  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  last  lines  have  such 


««  Clarendon's  Ufe,  od.  1827, 1.  84. 
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resemblance  to  the  noble  epigram  of  Grotius  upon  the  death  of 
Scaliger,  that  I cannot  but  think  them  copied  from  it,  though  they 
arc  coped  by  no  servile  hand. 

One  passage  in  his  ‘ Mistress  ’ is  so  apparently  borrowed  from 
Donne  that  he  probably  would  not  have  written  it  had  it  not 
mingled  with  his  own  thoughts,  so  as  that  he  did  not  perceive 
himself  taking  it  from  another. 

“ Although  I think  thou  never  found  wilt  be, 

Yet  I’m  resolved  to  search  for  thee  • 

The  search  itself  rewards  the  pains. 

So,  though  the  chymic  his  great  secret  miss, 

(For  neither  it  in  Art  nor  Nature  is,) 

Yet  things  well  worth  his  toil  he  gains: 

And  does  his  charge  and  labor  pay 
With  good  unsought  experiments  by  the  way.” 

Cowlky;  Maidenhead. 

“ Some  that  have  deeper  digg’d  Love  s mine  than  I, 

Say,  where  his  centric  happiness  doth  lie  : 

I have  lov’d,  and  got,  and  told ; 

But  should  I love,  get,  tell,  till  I were  old, 

I should  not  find  that  hidden  mystery ; 

Oh,  ’tis  imposture  all: 

And  as  no  chymic  yet  th’  elixir  got. 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot. 

If  by  the  way  to  him  befal 
Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal. 

So  lovers  dream  a rich  and  long  delight. 

But  get  a winter-seeming  summer’s  night.” 

Donke:  Love's  Alehymy. 

Jonson  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Hurd  remarks,  were  then  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

It  is  related  by  Clarendon,  that  Cowley  always  acknowledges 
his  obligation  to  the  learning  and  industry  of  Jonson;**  but  I 
have  found  no  traces  of  Jonson  in  his  works  ; to  emulate  Donne 
appears  to  have  been  his  purpose  and  from  Donne  he  may  have 

<•  “The  example  and  learning”  are  Cl.vrendon’s  words. — li/e,  ed.  1827,  p.  84. 

Cowley  ii  a flne  poet,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults.  He  as  well  as  Davenant  borrowed  bis 
metaphysical  style  from  Donne. — Pope  : Spence  by  Singer,  p.  ITS. 
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learned  that  familiarity  with  religious  images,  and  that  light 
allusion  to  sacred  things,  by  which  readers  far  short  of  sanctity 
are  frequently  oflfeuded  ; and  which  would  not  be  borne  in  the 
present  age,  when  devotion,  perhaps  not  more  fervent,  is  more 
delicate. 

Having  produced  one  passage  taken  by  Cowley  from  Donne,  I 
will  recompense  him  by  another  which  Milton  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  him.''  He  says  of  Goliah  : 


“ Ills  Bpear,  the  trunk  was  of  a lofty  tree, 

Wliich  nature  meant  some  tall  ship’s  mast  should  be.” 

DaviJeis,  Book  III. 


Milton  of  Satan  : 


” Ilis  spear  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a wand, 
He  walked  with.” 


HLs  diction  was  in  his  own  time  censured  as  negligent.  He  seems 
not  to  have  known,  or  not  to  have  considered,  that  words  being 
arbitrary  must  owe  their  power  to  association,  and  have  the  influ- 
ence, and  that  only,  which  custom  has  giveu  them.  Language  is 
the  dress  of  thought  : and  as  the  noblest  mien  or  most  graceful 
action  would  be  degraded  and  obscured  by  a garb  appropriated  to 
the  gross  employments  of  rustics  or  mechanics,  so  the  most  heroic 
sentiments  will  lose  their  efficacy,  and  the  most  splendid  ideas  drop 
their  magnificence,  if  they  are  conveyed  by  words  used  commonly 


He  had  other  obligatiooa  to  Donne.  Cawley  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain  slew  hli 
brother : 

I saw  him  fling  the  stone,  as  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  murtber  and  liis  monument. 

Davideit,  Book  I. 

The  turn  of  this  Is  from  Donne : 

Swim  in  him  swallowed  dolplilns  without  fear, 

And  feel  no  sides,  as  if  his  vast  womb  were 
Some  inland  sea ; and  ever  as  he  went, 
lie  spouted  rivers  u]>,  a.s  if  he  meant 
To  join  our  seas  with  seas  above  the  Armament. 

The  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

**  I will  recompense  him  in  another  way,  by  exiiibiting  the  original  of  a well-known  line ; 

God  made  tlie  country,  and  man  made  the  town. — CowrKn. 

God  the  flrst  garden  made,  and  the  first  City  Cain. — Cuwi  ar. 
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upon  low  and  trivial  occasions,  debased  by  vulgar  mouths  and  con- 
taminated by  inelegant  applications. 

Truth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reason  is  always  reason  ; they 
have  an  intrinsic  and  unalterable  value,  and  constitute  that  intellec- 
tual gold  which  defies  destruction  ; but  gold  may  be  so  concealed  in 
baser  matter  that  only  a chemist  can  recover  it  ; sense  may  be  so 
hidden  in  unrefined  and  plebeian  words  that  none  but  philosophers 
can  distinguish  it ; and  both  may  be  so  buried  in  impurities  as  not 
to  pay  the  cost  of  their  extraction. 

The  diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts,  first  presents  its- 
self  to  the  intellectual  eye  ; and  if  the  first  appearance  offends,  a 
further  knowledge  is  not  often  sought.  Whatever  professes  to  bene- 
fit by  pleasing  must  please  at  once.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind  imply 
something  sudden  and  unexpected ; that  which  elevates  must  always 
surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow  degrees  may  gratify  us  with 
consciousness  of  improvement,  but  will  never  strike  with  the  sense 
of  pleasure. 

Of  all  this  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  without  knowledge,  or 
without  care.  He  makes  no  selection  of  words,  nor  seeks  any  neat- 
ness of  phrase  : he  has  no  elegance,  either  lucky  or  elaborate  ; as  his 
endeavours  were  rather  to  impress  sentences  upon  the  understand- 
ing than  images  on  the  fancy,  he  has  few  epithets,  and  those  scat- 
tered without  peculiar  propriety  of  nice  adaptation.  It  seems  to 
follow  from  the  necessity  of  the  subject  rather  than  the  care  of  the 
writer,  that  the  diction  of  his  heroic  poem  is  less  familiar  than  that 
of  his  slightest  writings.  He  has  given  not  the  same  numbers,  but 
the  same  diction,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the  tempestuoms 
Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  had  very  little  of  his  care  ; and  if 
what  he  thinks  be  true,  that  his  numbers  are  unmusical  only  when 
they  are  ill  read,  the  art  of  reading  them  is  at  present  lost ; for  they 
are  commonly  harsh  to  modern  ears.  He  has  indeed  many  noble 
lines,  such  as  the  feeble  care  of  Waller  never  could  produce.  The 
bulk  of  his  thoughts  sometimes  swelled  his  verse  to  unexpected  and 
inevitable  grandeur  ; but  his  excellence  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortui- 
tous : he  sinks  willingly  down  to  his  general  carelessness,  and  avoids 
with  very  little  care  either  meanness  or  asperity. 
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His  contractions  are  often  rugged  and  harsh  : 

“ One  flings  a mountain,  and  its  rivers  too 
Torn  up  with ’t.” 

Uavideit,  Book  III. 

His  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pronouns,  or  particles,  or  the 
like  unimportant  words,  which  disappoint  the  ear  and  destroy  the 
energy  of  the  line. 

His  combinations  of  different  measures  are  sometimes  dissonant 
and  unpleasing  ; he  joins  verses  together  of  which  the  former  does 
not  slide  easily  into  the  latter. 

The  words  do  and  did,  which  so  much  degrade  in  present  estima- 
tion the  line  that  admits  them,  were  in  the  time  of  Cowley  little 
censured  or  avoided  : how  often  he  used  them,  and  with  how  bad 
an  effect,  at  least  to  our  ears,  will  appear  by  a passage  in  which 
every  reader  will  lament  to  see  just  and  noble  thoughts  defrauded 
of  their  praise  by  inelegance  of  language  : 

“ Where  honour  or  where  conscience  doet  not  bind. 

No  other  law  shall  shackle  me  ; 

Slave  to  myself  I will  not  be ; 

' Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  confin’d 

By  my  own  present  mind. 

Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag’d  doet  stand 
For  days,  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 

Doet  like  an  unthrift  mortgage  his  estate. 

Before  it  falls  into  his  hand. 

The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so. 

All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe. 

And  still  as  Time  comes  in,  it  goes  away. 

Not  to  enjo_v,  but  debts  to  pay  1 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a bell ! 

Which  his  hour’s  work  as  well  as  hours  Q>-es  tell: 

Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  i>nelL” 

Cowley.  Ode;  Of  Liberty. 

His  heroic  lines  are  often  formed  of  monosyllables  ; but  yet  they 
are  sometimes  sweet  and  sonorous. 

He  says  of  the  Messiah  : 

“ Round  the  whole  earth  his  dreaded  name  shall  sound. 

And  reach  to  worlds  that  must  not  yet  be  found.” 
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In  another  place,  of  David  : 

“ Yet  bid  him  go  securely,  when  he  sends; 

'Tis  Saul  that  is  his  foe,  and  toe  his  friends. 

The  man  trho  has  his  God,  no  aid  can  lack  ; 

And  we  who  bid  him  go,  will  bring  him  back." 

Yet,  amidst  his  negligence,  he  sometimes  attempted  an  improved 
and  scientific  versification,  of  which  it  will  be  best  to  give  his  own 
account  subjoined  to  this  line  : 

“ Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th’  endless  space.” 

Davidcis,  Book  I. 

I am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  admonish  the  most  part  of 
readers  that  it  is  not  by  negligence  that  this  verse  is  so  loose,  long, 
and,  as  it  were,  vast ; it  is  to  paint  in  the  number  the  nature  of  the 
thing  which  it  describes,  which  I would  have  observed  in  divers 
other  plaees  of  this  poem,  that  else  will  pass  for  very  careless 
verses  : as  before  : 

And  over-runs  the  neighb'ring  fields  witlt  violent  course. 

In  the  second  book  : 

"Down  a precipice  deep,  down  he  casts  them  all." 

And  : 

"And fell  a-doten  his  shoulders  with  loose  care." 

In  the  third  : 

"Brass  was  his  helmet,  his  hoots  brass,  and  o'er 
His  breast  a thick  plate  of  strong  brass  he  wore. 

In  the  fourth : 

“ Like  some  fair  pine  o'er-looking  all  th'  ignobler  wood." 

And : 

“ Some  from  tlu  rocks  cast  themselves  down  headlong." 

And  many  more  : but  it  is  enough  to  instance  in  a few.  The  thing 
is,  that  the  disposition  of  words  and  numbers  should  be  sueh  as 
that,  out  of  the  order  and  sound  of  them,  the  things  themselves 
may  be  represented.  This  the  Greeks  were  not  so  accurate  as  to 
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bind  themselres  to  ; neither  have  onr  English  poets  observed  it,  for 
aught  I can  find.  The  Latins  {qui  musas  colunt  severiores)  some- 
times did  it ; and  their  prince,  Virgil,  always  ; in  whom  the  exam- 
ples are  innumerable,  and  taken  notice  of  by  all  judicious  men,  so 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  collect  them.”  ” 

I know  not  whether  he  has  in  many  of  these  instances  attained 
the  representation  or  resemblance  that  he  purposes.  Verse  can 
imitate  only  sound  and  motion.  A boundless  verse,  a headlong  verse, 
and  a verse  of  brass  or  of  strong  brass  seem  to  comprise  very 
incongruous  and  unsociable  ideas.  What  there  is  peculiar  in  the 
sound  of  the  line  expressing  loose  care  I cannot  discover  ; nor  why 
the  jnne  is  taller  in  an  Alexandrine  than  in  ten  syllables. 

But,  not  to  defraud  him  of  his  due  praise,  he  has  given  one 
example  6f  representative  versification  which  perhaps  no  other 
English  line  can  equal 

“ Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wise : 

He  who  defers  this  work  from  day,  to  day, 

Does  on  a river’s  bank  expecting  stay 

Till  the  whole  stream  which  stopp'd  him  should  be  gone, 

Which  runs,  and,  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on." 

Cowley  was,  I believe,  the  first  poet  that  mingled  Alexandrines 
at  pleasure  with  the  common  heroic  of  ten  syllables  ; and  from  him 
Dryden  borrowed  the  practice,  whether  ornamental  or  licentious. 
He  considered  the  verse  of  twelve  syllables  as  elevated  and  majestic, 
and  has  therefore  deviated  into  that  measure  when  he  supposes  the 
voice  heard  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  author  of  the  ‘ Davideis  ’ is  commended  by  Dryden”  for 
having  written  it  in  couplets,  because  he  discovered  that  any  stafif 
was  too  lyrical  for  an  heroic  poem  ; but  this  seems  to  have  been 
known  before  by  May  and  Sandys,  the  translators  of  the  ‘ Pharsalia  ’ 
and  the  ‘ Metamorphoses.’ 

In  the  ‘ Davideis  ’ are  some  hemistichs,  or  verses  left  imperfect  by 
the  author,  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  whom  he  supposes  not  to  have 
intended  to  complete  them.”  That  this  opinion  is  erroneous  may  bo 

PoemB,  1656,  to\.— Davideis.  p.  83.  •>  Dedication  of  iEneid,  1897. 

**  “Though  none  of  the  English  poets,  nor  Indeed  of  the  ancient  I.atin,  have  imitated 
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probably  concluded,  because  this  truncation  is  imitated  by  no  subse- 
quent Roman  poet ; because  Virgil  himself  filled  up  one  broken  line 
in  the  heat  of  recitation  ; because  in  one  the  sense  is  now  unfinished  ; 
and  because  all  that  can  be  done  by  a broken  verse,  a line  inter- 
sected by  a casura,  and  a full  stop,  will  equally  effect." 

Of  triplets  in  his  ‘ Davideis  ’ he  makes  no  use,  and  perhaps  did 
^ot  at  first  think  them  allowable ; but  he  appears  afterwards  to 
have  changed  his  mind,  for  in  the  verses  on  the  government  of  Crom- 
well he  inserts  them  liberally  with  great  happiness. 

After  so  much  criticism  on  his  poems,  the  Essays  which  accom- 
pany them  must  not  be  forgotten.  What  is  said  by  Sprat  of  his 
conversation,  that  no  man  could  draw  from  it  any  suspicion  of  its 
excellence  in  poetry,  may  be  applied  to  these  compositions.  No 
author  ever  kept  his  verse  and  his  prose  at  a greater  distance  from 
each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a smooth 
and  placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  com- 
mendation. Nothing  is  far-sought  or  hard-laboured  ; but  all  is 
easy  without  feebleness,**  and  familiar  without  grossness.*' 

Virgil  In  leaving  sometimes  half  verses  (where  the  sense  seems  to  Invite  a man  to  that  liberty) 
yet  his  authority  alone  Is  suIBcient,  especially  in  a thing  that  looks  so  naturally  and  grace- 
fully; and  I am  far  from  their  opinion  who  think  that  VIrgtl  himself  intended  to  have  filled  np 
these  broken  hemistiques.  There  are  some  places  in  him  which  I dare  almost  swear  have 
been  made  up  since  his  death  by  the  putid  ofiiciousness  of  some  grammarians,  as  that  of 
Dido— 

Moriamur  inultm  ? 

Sed  moriamur,  ait.  . . . 

nerc,  I am  confident,  Virgil  broke  off." — Cowlky  : Poem»,  1656,  foL 

“ All  these  objections  to  Cowley's  belief  are  urged  by  Dryden  (in  reply  to  Cowley)  in  his 
Dedication  of  the  .£neid  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. 

*•  “ Cowley  seems  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  writing  easily  beyond  any  other  of  our 
poets ; yet  his  pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led  him  often  into  harshness  of  expression.  W aller 
often  attempted,  but  seldom  attained  it ; for  he  is  too  frequently  driven  into  transpositions." 
— JoBssoK : Idler,  No.  TT. 

Who  now  reads  Cowley  ? If  he  pleases  yet, 
nis  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit ; 

Forgot  his  epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art ; 

But  stiU  I love  the  language  of  his  heart. 

Pope  ; EpUtU  to  Angwstu*. 

In  all  our  comparisons  of  taste,  1 do  not  know  whether  I have  ever  heard  your  opinion  of  a 
poet  very  dear  to  me,  the  now  out  of  fashion  Cowley.  Favour  me  with  your  judgment  of  him, 
and  tell  me  If  his  prose  essays,  in  particular,  as  well  as  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  verse,  be 
not  delicious.  I prefer  the  graceful  rambling  of  his  essays  even  to  the  courtly  elegance  and 
ease  of  Addison ; abstracting  from  this  the  latter’s  exquisite  humour. — Liiib  to  Coteridge, 
Jan.  10, 1T97. 
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It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Classics, 
that  Cowley  was  beloved  by  every  Muse  that  he  courted  ; and  that 
he  has  rivalled  the  ancients  in  every  kind  of  poetry  but  tragedy. 

It  may  be  afiBrmed,  without  any  encomiastic  fervour,  that  he 
brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that 
his  pages  are  embellished  with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  conld 
sapply  ; that  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  English  numbers  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less  ; that  he 
was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofty  flights  ; that 
he  was  among  those  who  freed  translation  from  servility,  and, 
instead  of  following  his  author  at  a distance,  walked  by  his  side  ; 
and  that,  if  he  left  versification  yet  improvable,  he  left  likewise,  from 
time  to  time,  such  specimens  of  excellence  as  enabled  succeeding 
poets  to  improve  it.“ 


* A Dissertation  on  reading  the  Classics,  by  Henry  Felton,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Whitirell  In 
Derbyshire.’  Third  ed.  12mo.  1T18,  p.  26. 

»*  “ One  of  our  late  great  poets  Is  sunk  In  his  reputation,  because  he  could  never  forgive  any 
conceit  which  came  in  his  way ; but  swept,  like  a drag-net,  great  and  small  There  was  plenty 
enough — but  the  dishes  were  iU  sorted ; whole  pyramids  of  sweetmeats  for  boys  and  women, 
but  little  of  solid  meat  for  men.  AU  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but  of 
Judgment.  Neither  did  he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beauties  and  faults  of  other  poets,  but 
only  Indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  writing ; and  perhaps  knew  it  was  a fault,  and  hoped 
the  reader  would  not  find  it.  For  this  reason,  though  he  must  always  be  thought  a great 
poet,  he  is  no  longer  esteemed  a good  writer ; and  for  ten  impressions  which  his  works  have 
had  in  so  many  successive  years,  yet  at  present  a hundred  books  are  scarcely  purchased  once 
a twelvemonth ; for,  as  my  Lord  Rochester  said,  though  somewhat  profanely.  Not  being  of 
God,  he  could  not  stand.” — Dktde!i  ; Prtface  to  FdbUa,  1700. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Cowley's  works  appeared  in  folio  in  1674 ; the  fifth  in  folio,  1678 ; the 
sixth  in  1680,  foL  ; the  seventh  in  16S1 ; the  eighth  in  1684 ; the  ninth  in  1700,  foL  (the  year  In 
which  tills  was  written  by  Dryden) ; and  the  eleventh  In  1709,  2 vola.  8 to. 
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COWLEY’S  WILL. 

Th*  will  (occupying  two  sides  of  a foolscap  sheet  of  paper)  is  preserved  in  the 
Prerogative  Will  Office  of  the  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  was  proved  by  Thomas 
Cowley,  the  jjoet's  brother,  on  the  31st  August,  Ui67,  and  first  printed  (by  the 
present  Editor)  in  ‘The  Shakespeare  Society’s  Papers.’ 

TESTAMENT." 

“ In  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  to  whom  bee  for  ever  all  glory.  Amen.  I, 
Adraiiam  Cowley,  of  Chertsea,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  bceing  at  present  by 
God’s  mercy  in  perfect  health  and  understanding,  and  well  considering  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life,  most  especially  in  these  tymes  of  sicknes  and 
mortality,  doc,  in  attendance  of  God’s  bles.sed  plen.sure  concerning  my  life  or 
death,  make  and  declare  this  my  last  Will  and  Te.stament  as  followcth.  I 
humbly  recommend  my  soule  to  that  greate  God  from  whom  I had  it,  beseech- 
ing him  to  receive  it  into  his  bo.=ome  for  the  merits  of  his  sonne,  the  saviour 
of  sinners,  amongst  whome  I am  one  of  the  greatest,  and  my  body  to  the 
earth,  from  whence  it  came,  in  hopes  of  a happy  resurrection.  0 Lord,  I 
believe,  help  my  unbelief;  0 Lord,  I repent,  pardon  the  weakness  of  my  repent- 
ance. 

“ All  my  worldly  goods,  moneys,  and  chattels,  I bequeath  to  my  brother 
Thomas  Cowley,**  whome  I doe  hereby  constitute  my  sole  heyr  and  executor, 
hee  paying  out  of  y*  estate,  w'*>  it  has  pleased  God  to  bestowc  upon  me,  much 
above  my  deserts,  these  ensueing  Legacies. 

“ 1 leave  to  my  neveu Cowley  (if  hee  bee  yet  alive)  ten  pounds ; To 

my  cosen  Beniamin  Hind,  towards  his  education  in  learning,  fivety  pounds ; 

to  my  cosen Gauton,  of  Nutfield,  in  Surrey,  for  y'  same  use  of  his  eldest 

sonne,  fivety  pounds;  To  my  cosen  Mary  Gauton,  twenty  pounds;  To  Thomas 
Fotherby,  of  Canterbury,  Esquire,*’  oue  hundred  pounds,  w'**  [I]  beseech  him 
to  accept  of  as  a small  remembrance  of  his  ancient  kindness  to  mee : To  Sir 

This  is  the  endorsement  In  Cowley’s  handwrltlnif. 

•'  For  his  three  brothers  he  always  maintained  a constant  aOTectlon;  and  having  survived 
the  two  first,  he  made  the  tliird  his  heir. — Sprat’s  Lift  rtf  Oncley,  in  a L'ttrr  tn  ifitrlin  Clif- 
/iiril.  Thomas  is  the  youngest  of  the  children  named  in  the  will  of  the  poet’s  father. 

Ills  brother  lived  in  the  King’s  Yard,  f.  #.,  the  King’s  Arms  Yard  in  the  city. — Letter  from 
Cowlei/  to  Bvrli/n,  Chertsey,  May  13, 160T. 

Uncle  of  Martin  Clifford  of  the  Charter  House.  Cowley  acquired  his  friendship  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  “ This  brouglit  him  into  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  that  famous  society,  and  principally  of  your  uncle,  Mr.  Fotlierby,  whose  favours  he 
since  abundantly  acknowledged,  when  his  benefactor  had  quite  forgot  the  obligation.”— 
Sprat’s  Lift  of  CotcUy. 
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■Will  Davcnant,  twenty  pounds;  To  Mr.  Mart  Clifford,*’  twenty  pounds;  To 
Mr.  Thomas  Sprat,  twenty  pounds;'*  To  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  twenty  pounds;  To 
Dr.  Charles  Scarburgh,  twenty  pounds;  To  Dr.  Thomas  Croyden,  twenty 
pounds;  To  niy  mayd,  Mary  (besides  what  I ow  her,  and  all  my  wearing 
linen),  twenty  pounds ; To  my  servant,  Thomas  Waldron,  ten  pounds  and  most 
of  my  wearing  clothes  at  my  brother’s  choise ; To  Mary,  my  brother’s  mayd, 
five  pounds;  To  the  poore  of  the  town  of  Chertsea,  twenty  pound.s. 

“ I doc  farther  leave  to  the  Honourable  John  Hervey,**  of  Ickworth, 
K.squire,  my  share  and  interest  in  his  Highnes  the  Duke  of  York’s  Theater.** 
And  to  y'  Itiglit  lion"'  the  Earl  of  S*  Albans,  my  Lord,  and  once  kind  Master, 
a Ring  of  ten  pounds,  onely  in  memory  of  my  duty  and  affection  to  him,  not 
being  able  to  give  anything  worthy  his  acceptance,  nor  hce  (God  bee  praised) 
In  need  of  any  gifts  from  such  persons  as  I. 

“ If  anything  bee  due  to  mce  from  Trinity  College  [Cambridge],  I leave  it 
to  bee  bestowed  in  books  upon  y‘  library  ; and  I leave  besides  to  Doctor  Robert 
Crane,  Fellowe  of  y®  said  College,  a Ring  of  five  pounds  valcw,  as  a small 
token  of  o’’  frcind.ship. 

“ I desire  my  dear  friend,  M'  Thomas  Sprat,  to  trouble  himselfe  w'*"  y'  col- 
lection and  revision  of  all  such  writings  of  mine  (whether  printed  before  or 
not)  as  hee  shall  thinke  fit  to  bo  published,  Rcsoeching  him  not  to  let  any  pa.s.se 
which  hee  shall  judge  unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  friend,  and  most  especially 
nothing  (if  anything  of  y*  kind  have  escaped  my  pen)  w'*"  may  give  the  lea,st 
offence  in  point  of  religion  or  good  manners.  And  in  consideration  of  this 
unplea.sant  task,  I desire  him  to  accept  of  my  Study  of  Books.” 


Of  Martin  Clilford,  usually  called  Mat  CUtTord,  little  Is  known.  Wood  mentions.  In  his 
manuscript  additions  to  his  own  copy  of  the  Athenm  Oxonienses,  that  he  was  a lieutenant  in 
Thomas  Earl  of  Osorry’s  regiment,  in  ISfiO;  for  which  he  quotes  Merc.  Pub.,  p.  510.  He  wtis 
elected  from  Westminster  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  made  Ufaster  of  the  Charter  House 
17th  Nov.,  1671,  and  died  10th  Dec.,  1677.— MAnnsu's  /.'/«  of  Pryltv. 

He  is  said  to  hare  had  a hand  in  ‘ The  Rehearsal,’  performed  for  t(^e  first  time  on  the  7th 
Dec.  1671 ; and  to  have  been  the  author  of  ‘ Four  Letters ’ on  Dryden’s  Poems,  printed  In  4to., 
1687,  ten  years  after  his  death.  The  last  letter  is  dated  Charter  House,  July  1,  1672. 

He  (Mr.  Cowley)  told  me  the  last  time  that  ever  I saw  him  . . of  which  his  friend  Mr. 
Cook  is  a witness. — Sprat's  Life  of  Cotoley. 

•®  John  Hervey,  of  Ickworth,  Treasurer  of  the  Household  to  Catherine,  queen  of  Charles  II. 
ob.  ISth  Jan.,  1679 — 80.  “ The  first  occasion  of  his  entering  into  business  was  the  elegy  that 
he  wrote  on  Mr.  Hervey’s  death.  This  brought  him  Into  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  John  Iler- 
Tcy,  the  brother  of  his  deceased  friend ; from  whom  be  received  many  offices  of  kindness 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  principally  this,  that  by  his  means  he  came  into  the 
service  of  my  Lord  St.  Alban’s.” — Sprat’s  T.iff  of  Cotcley. 

Mr.  Hervey’s  mother  was  Susan  .Termyn,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Jerrayn,  of  Rushbrook, 
grandfather  to  Heurj-  Jermvn.  Earl  of  St.  Alban's.  Ickworth  and  Rushbrook  are  in  Sufiblk, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In  a damp  gallery  at  Ickworth  I saw  in  1S52  a highly  interesting  but 
sadly  neglected  portrait  of  Cowley’s  friend  Hervey. 

•®  Cowley’s  comedy,  ‘Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,’  was  first  acted  at  the  Duke’s  theatre.  Sir 
William  Davenant  was  the  patentee  of  the  theatre. 

Mr.  Cowley  in  his  will  recommended  to  my  care  the  revising  of  all  his  works  that  were 
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“ This  I declare  to  bee  my  last  Will  aud  Testament.  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
my  soul.  Written  by  my  own  hand,  signed  and  scaled,  at  Chertsca,  this  28Ui 
day  of  September,  1066. 

“ ABHaHAJl  CoWLKT. 

Signed  and  sealed  in 
the  presence  of 

“ Thomat  Waldron.^* 

“ The  mark  of  J John  Symonds, 

Wheelwright,  of  Chertsey.” 

formerly  printed,  and  the  collecting  of  those  papers  which  he  had  designed  for  the  press.  And 
be  did  it  with  this  particular  obligation,  That  1 should  b»  sure  to  let  nothing  past  that  might 
teem  tht  least  offence  to  religion  or  good  manners,  A caution  which  you  [Martin  CUIford] 
wili  judge  to  hare  been  altogether  needless.  For  certainly,  In  all  ancient  and  modem  times, 
there  can  scarce  any  author  be  found  that  has  handled  so  many  different  matters  in  such 
various  sorts  of  style,  who  less  wants  the  correction  of  his  friends,  or  has  iess  reason  to  fear 
the  severity  of  strangers. — SraAT’s  ti/e  qf  Cowley,  1669. 

**  The  poet's  manservant.  See  the  body  of  the  will. 

Let  me  add  here  that  Cowley  did  not  excel  in  conversation,  and  that  oniy  one  of  bis  saying] 
has  been  preserved.  “ Pray,  Mr.  Howard,  if  you  did  read  your  grammar,  what  harm  would  H 
do  youf " This  was  to  Ned  Howard.  (See  Pope's  ‘ Letter  to  a Noble  Lord.’) 
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DENHAM. 

1G15-1668. 


Born  at  Dublin — Educated  at  Oxford  and  Lincoln's  Inn — Addicted  to  Qamlng — Becomes  onex* 
pcctedly  a Poet — Sides  with  Charles  I. — Writes  ‘Cooper's  IIUI’ — Employed  by  Charles  I.— 
Made  Knight  of  Che  Bath  and  Surveyor  of  the  Works»-nU  two  Wives — Becomes  Insane— 
Death  and  Burial  in  Westminster  Abbey — Character  and  Works. 

Of  Sik  Jouv  Denham  very  little  is  known  but  what  is  related  of 
him  by  Wood,  or  by  himself. 

He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1615  ; the  only  son  of  Sir  John  Den- 
ham, of  Little  Horsely  in  Essex,  then  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Ireland,  and  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Garret  More,  baron  of 
Mellefont.* 

Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being  made  [July,  161t]  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  brought  him  away  from 
his  native  country,  and  educated  him  in  London. 

In  1631,  he  was  sent  to  [Trinity  College]  Oxford,  where  he  was 
considered  “ as  a dreaming  young  man,  given  more  to  cards  and 
dice  than  study,”  and  therefore  gave  no  prognostics  of  his  future 
eminence — nor  was  suspected  to  conceal,  under  sluggishness  and 
laxity,  a genius  born  to  improve  the  literature  of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwards,  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
he  prosecuted  the  common  law  with  sufTicient  appearance  of  applica- 
tion, ytt  did  not  lose  his  propensity  to  cards  and  dice  ; but  was  very 
often  plundered  by  gamesters. 

Being  severely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he  professed,  and  perhaps 
believed,  himself  reclaimed  ; and,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his 
repentance,  wrote  and  published  ‘An  E.ssay  upon  Gaming.” 

‘ She  was  his  second  wife.  IIU  first  wife  was  the  widow  of  Hlchard  Kellefet  of  Egham, 
chief  groom  in  Queen  EUxabeth's  ‘removing  gardrobe  of  beddes*  and  ‘yeoman  of  Her 
Majesty's  btandlng  gardrobe  at  Richmond.' 

3 The  Anatomy  of  Play,  written  by  a worthy  and  learned  Gent.  Dedicated  to  his  fkther 
to  show  his  detestation  of  it.  London,  1G45,  sm.  8vo. 
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lie  seems  to  have  divided  his  studies  between  law  and  poetry  ; 
for,  in  1G36,  he  translated  the  second  book  of  the  ^neid. 

Two  years  after,  his  father  died,’  and  tlien,  notwithstanding  hi.s 


resolutions  and  professions,  ho  retnrned  again  to  the  vice  of  gaming, 
and  lost  several  thousand  pounds  tliat  had  been  left  him. 

I In  1642,  he  published  ‘The  Sophy.’  This  seems  to  have  given 
Kim  his  first  hold  of  the  public  attention  ; for  Waller  remarked, 
“ that  he  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion  three  score  thousand 


strong  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in  the  least  suspected  it”* — an 
observation  which  could  have  had  no  propriety  had  his  poetical 
abilities  been  known  before. 


He  was  after  that  pricked  for  sherilT  of  Surrey,  aud  made  [1642] 
governor  of  Farnham  Castle  for  the  King  ; but  he  soon  resigned 
that  charge,  and  retreated  to  Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  he  published 
‘ Cooper’s  Ilill.’  * 

This  poem  had  such  reputation  as  to  e.\cite  the  common  artifice 
by  which  envy  degrades  excellence.  A report  was  spread  that  the 
performance  was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  had  bought  it  of  a vicar 
for  forty  pounds.  The  same  attempt  w'as  made  to  rob  Addison  of 
his  ‘ Cato,’  and  Pope  of  his  ‘ Essay  on  Criticism.’ 

In  1647,  the  distresses  of  the  royal  family  required  him  to  engage 
in  more  dangerous  employments.*  He  was  entrusted  by  the  Queen 
with  a message  to  the  King  ; and,  by  whatever  means,  so  far  soft- 
ened the  ferocity  of  Hugh  Peters,  that  by  his  intercession  admission 


lie  would  game  extremely;  wlien  he  had  played  away  all  his  money,  he  would  play  away 
his  father^s  wrought  caps  wUh  gold. — Acbiiky*9  Lives. 

* Ills  father  died  6th  January,  1633-6,  having  made  his  will  in  March,  1637,  wherein  he 
commends  *^his  son  John  Denham,  Esq.,  his  wife  and  child  to  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God.** 
Hb  estate  he  left  “wholly  and  freely  “ to  hb  son.  He  is  buried  at  Egham,  In  Surrey,  where 
hb  monument  with  hb  efiigy  in  a winding-sheet  b still  to  be  seen. 

^ So  Aubrey.  Drydcn  in  hb  Preface  to  Wabhb  Dialogue  (1C91)  refers  to  the  remark  as  said 
of  Wallerb  appearance  “by  the  wits  of  the  last  age.“ 

® There  b an  edition  of  ‘Cooper’s  Hill’  in  4to.,  dated  London,  1642.  The  first  genuine  edi- 
tion b that  in  4to.,  1656.  ‘Cooper’s  Hill  written  in  the  year  1610.  Now  printed  from  a perfect 
copy  and  a corrected  irapresslon  by  John  Denham,  Esq.*  London,  Moseley,  1655. 

® Id  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  George  Withers,  the  poet,  begged  Sir  John  Denham’s  estate 
of  the  Parliament,  in  whose  cause  he  was  a captain  of  horse.  It  [happened]  that  G.  W.  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  in  danger  of  hb  life,  having  written  severely  against  the  King,  Ac. 
Sir  John  Denham  went  to  tlie  King,  and  desired  hb  Majesty  not  to  hang  him,  for  that  whUst 
G.  W.  lived  he  should  not  be  the  worst  poet  in  England. — Aubrkt’s  Lives. 
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was  procared.  Of  the  King^s  condescension  he  has  given  an 
account  in  the  dedication  of  his  works.’ 

lie  was  afterwards  employed  in  carrying  on  the  King’s  correspon- 
dence, and,  as  lie  says,  di.scliargcd  this  office  with  great  safety  to 
the  royalists  ; and  being  accidentally  discovered  by  the  adverse 
party’s  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowley’s  hand,  he  escaped,  happily  both 
for  himself  and  his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a greater  undertaking.  In  April  1648  he 
conveyed  James  the  Duke  of  York  from  London  into  France,  and 
delivered  him  there  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales.  This  year 
he  published  his  translation  of  ‘ Cato  Major.’ 

He  now  resided  in  France,  as  one  of  the  followers  of  the  exiled 
King  ; and,  to  divert  the  melancholy  of  their  condition,  was  some- 
times enjoined  by  his  master  to  write  occasional  verses,  one  of  which 
amusements  was  probably  his  ode  or  song  upon  the  Embassy  to 
Poland,  by  which  he  and  Lord  Crofts  procured  a contribution  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Scotch  that  wandered  over  that  king- 
dom. Poland  was  at  that  time  very  much  frequented  by  itinerant 
traders,  who,  in  a country  of  very  little  commerce  and  of  great  ex- 
tent, where  every  man  resided  on  his  own  estate,  contributed  very 
much  to  the  accommodation  of  life,  by  bringing  to  every  man’s 
house  those  little  necessaries  which  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  want, 
and  very  troublesome  to  fetch.  I have  formerly  read,  without  much 
reflection,  of  the  multitude  of  Scotchmen  that  travelled  with  their 
wares  in  Poland  ; and  that  their  numbers  were  not  small,  the  suc- 
cess of  this  negotiation  gives  sufficient  evidence.* 

About  this  time  what  estate  the  war  and  the  gamesters  had  left 
him  was  sold  by  order  of  the  Parliament ; and  when,  in  1652,  he 
returned  to  England,  he  was  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.* 
Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  is  no  account.  At  the  liesto- 
ration  he  obtained  that  which  many  missed,  the  reward  of  his  loyalty. 


^ To  Charles  IL,  in  8vo.,  1668. 

® Arthur  Wilson’s  * James  I.,*  foL,  1653,  p.  34 ; Lord  Bacon’s  Speech  * of  General  Natu- 
ralisation and  * Notes  and  Queries,’  viL  600. 

• A’o  1652  be  returned  into  England,  and  being  in  some  straights,  was  kindly  entertained 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton,  where  I had  the  honour  to  contract  an  acquaintance  with 
him.  He  was,  as  I remember,  a year  with  my  Lord  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton  and  London  ; he 
had  then  sold  all  the  lands  hb  father  had  left  him.— Aubkbv’s  Llcett. 
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being  made  surveyor  of  the  King’s  buildings, ’*  and  dignified  with  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  lie  seems  now  to  have  learned  some  attention 
to  money  ; for  Wood  says  that  he  got  by  this  place  seven  thousand 
pounds." 

After  the  Restoration  he  wrote  the  poem  on  ‘ Prudence  and  Jus- 
tice,’ and  perhaps  some  of  his  other  pieces  ; and  as  he  appears, 
whenever  any  serious  question  comes  before  him,  to  have  been  a man 
of  jiiety,  ho  consecrated  his  poetical  powers  to  religion,  and  made  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  In  this  attempt  he  has 
failed  ; but  in  sacred  poetry  who  has  succeeded  ? 

It  might  be  hoped  that  the  favour  of  his  master  and  esteem  of 
the  public  would  now  make  him  happy.  But  human  felicity  is 
short  and  uncertain;  a second  marriage"  brought  upon  him  so 
much  disquiet  as  for  a time  disordered  his  understanding  ; '*  and 
Butler  lampooned  him  for  his  lunacy.  I know  not  whether  the 
malignant  lines  were  then  made  public,  nor  what  provocation  incited 
Butler  to  do  that  which  no  provocation  can  excuse. 


Patent  (latett  13th  June,  1660. 

**  He  [Charles  I.]  granted  him  the  reversion  of  tlie  surveyor  of  his  buildings  after  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  wlilch  place,  after  tlie  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  he  enjoyed  to  hb 
death,  and  got  i,’7(KX),  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  told  in©  of,  to  his  own  knowledge.  Sir  Christo* 
pher  Wren  wa*?  his  dcpulic. — Ai  brky's  I.ictH. 

Some  of  Denham^s  books  of  accounts  as  surveyor  are  among  the  Ilarleian  BISS,  in  tho 
British  Museum.  Butler  accuses  him  of  falsifying  his  returns. 

Beside,  you  never  overreach’d  the  King 
One  farthing,  all  the  while,  in  reckoning; 

Nor  brought  in  false  accoinpt,  with  little  tricks 
Of  passing  broken  rubbish  for  wltolc  bricks  ; 

False  mustering  of  workmen  by  the  da^*, 

Deduction  out  of  wages,  and  dead  pay 
For  those  that  never  liv’d,  all  which  did  come 
By  thrifty  management  to  no  small  sum. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  is  more  malignity  than  truth  in  this. 

His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  and  heire  of Cotton,  of In  Gloucestershire, 

by  whom  he  had  £500  per  annum,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  Ills  son  did  not  patrem 
Hoperf.  He  was  of  Wadbam  College  in  Dr.  Wilkins’s  time  ; he  died  »ine  prole.  One  of  bis 
daughters  is  married  to Morley  of  Sussex,  Esq.,  the  other  . . . . — Aubrey’s  TAvef, 

1634,  June  25.  John  Denham,  gent.,  and  Ann  Cotton,  hy  licence  from  Sir  Edmund  Scott’s 
office. — M*trri>fge  Reghter  of  8t.  Bride's^  FU^VnireA. 

1*  He  was  married  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  25lh  of  May,  1665,  to  Blargaret  Brooke, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Brooke,  K.  B.,  and  niece  of  Digby  Earl  of  Bristol.  She  had  been  the 
mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York  [afterwards  James  ll.),.%nd  continued  her  guilty  connexion  after 
her  marriage  to  Denham. 
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His  frenzy  lasted  not  long  ; “ and  he  seems  to  have  regained  his 
fuIKforce  of  mind  ; for  he  wrote  afterwards  his  excellent  poem  npon 
the  death  of  Cowley,  whom  he  was  not  long  to  survive  ; for  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1668,  he  was  buried  by  his  side.'* 

Denham  is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  English 
poetry.  “ Denham  and  Waller,”  says  Prior,  “improved  onr  versi- 
fication, and  Dryden  perfected  it.”  '*  Ue  has  given  specimens  of 
various  composition,  descriptive,  ludicrous,  didactic,  and  sublime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  almost  all  mankind,  the 
ambition  of  being  upon  proper  occasions  a merry  feRow,  and,  in 
common  with  most  of  them,  to  have  been  by  nature,  or  by  early 
habits,  debarred  from  it.  Nothing  is  less  exhilarating  than  the 
ludicrousness  of  Denhtfm : he  does  not  fail  for  want  of  efforts  ; he 


10th  June,  1666. — Ue  [Pearee  the  surgeon]  tells  me  further  how  the  Duke  of  York  Is  wholly 
given  up  to  his  new  mistress,  my  Lady  Denham,  going  at  noon-day  with  all  his  gentlemen  with 
him  to  visit  her  in  Scotland  Yard  [where  Denham  lived  as  surveyor] ; she  declaring  she  will 
not  be  his  mistress,  as  Mrs.  Price,  to  go  up  and  down  the  Privy  Stairs,  but  will  be  owned  pub- 
licly, and  so  she  is.  Mr.  Brouncker,  It  seems,  was  the  pimp  to  bring  It  aboni,  and  my  Lady 
Castlemaine,  who  designs  thereby  to  fortify  herself  by  the  Duke,  there  being  a falling  out  the 
other  day  between  the  King  and  her. — Pkpts. 

Lady  Denham  died,  6th  January,  1G66-7,  not  without  suspicion  of  p^^n  administered  by 
her  husband.  Her  bod3',  as  we  learn  from  a letter  of  Lord  Orrery's,  was  opened  at  her  own 
desire,  **  and  no  sign  of  poison  found.**  (Orrery  State  Papers,  1742,  fol.,  p.  219.)  Butler,  in  his 
bitter  panegyric,  U silent  on  the  supposed  share  the  poet  was  said  by  some  to  have  had  in  the 
hurried  and  mysterious  death  of  his  wife : and  his  silence  b much  in  Denham's  favour.  There 
is  a fine  portrait  of  Lady  Denham  by  Lely  at  Hampton  Court. 

He  has  unintentionally  described  his  own  state  at  this  time  in  a couplet  on  Cowley's 
death : 

As  rigid  husbands  Jealous  are 
When  they  believe  their  wives  too  fair. 

" Sir  John's  distemper  of  madness  first  appeared  when  he  went  from  London  to  see  the 
famous  free-stone  quarries  at  Portland,  in  Dorset.  When  he  came  within  a mile  of  it  [he] 
turned  back  to  London  again,  and  would  not  see  It;  he  went  to  Hounslow  and  demanded  rents 
of  lands  he  had  sold  many  years  before — went  to  the  King  and  told  him  he  was  the  Holy 
Ghost." — Acbubt's  /Ares. 

Denham  died  19th  March,  1668-9,  and  was  burled  on  the  23rd  In  Westminster  Abbey, 
beneath  a nameless  stone.  Ills  poem  on  Cowley's  death  was  published  in  Aug.  1607. 

He  delighted  much  in  bowls,  and  did  bowl  very  well.  He  was  of  the  tallest,  but  a little 
Incurvetting  at  his  shoulders,  not  very  robust.  His  hair  was  but  thin  and  flaxen,  with  a moist 
colour,  lib  gait  was  slow  and  was  rather  a stalking  (he  had  long  legges).  Ilb  eye  was  a 
kind  of  light  goose  gray,  not  big,  but  it  had  a strange  plerclngnejis.  He  was  generally  tem- 
perate as  to  drinking. — Aubrky’s  /Aces. 

Prior  does  not  mention  Denham.  "Heroic  with  continued  rhyme,  as  Donne  and  hb 
contemporaries  used  it,  carrying  the  sense  of  the  verse  most  commonly  into  the  other,  was 
found  too  dissolute  and  wild,  and  came  very  often  too  near  prose*  As  Davenant  and  Waller 
corrected  and  Dryden  perfected  it,  it  b too  confined." — Prior  : Preface  to  StAomon. 
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is  familiar,  he  is  gross,  but  ho  is  never  merry,  unless  the  “ Speech 
against  Peace  in  the  close  Committee”  be  expected.  For  grave 
burlesque,  however,  his  imitation  of  Davenant  shows  him  to  have 
been  well  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occasional  poems  there  is  perhaps  none  that 
does  not  deserve  commendation.  In  the  verses  to  Fletcher  we  have 
an  image  that  has  since  been  adopted  : 

“ But  whither  am  I stray’d  f I need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men’s  dispraise  ; 

Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built, 

Nor  need  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 

Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain.” 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  prologues, 

“ Poets  are  sultans,  if  they  had  their  will ; 

For  every  author  would  bis  brother  kill.” 

And  Pope, 

“ Should  such  a man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 

Bejir  like  the  Turk  no  brother  near  the  throne.” 

But  this  is  not  the  best  of  his  little  pieces  ; it  is  excelled  by  his 
poem  to  Faiishaw,  and  his  elegy  on  Cowley. 

His  praise  of  Fanshaw’s  version  of  ‘ Guarini ' contains  a very 
sprightly  and  judicious  character  of  a good  translator : — 

“ That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline. 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

Those  arc  the  labour’d  births  of  slavish  brains. 

Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains ; 

Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  stick  at  words. 

A new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 

To  make  translations  and  translators  too.” 

They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame. 

True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame.” 

*’  Copied  by  Dryden ; — 

When  these  translate  and  teach  translators  too. 

BpUUt  to  ih«  Earl  of  Roteommon^CH. 
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The  excellence  of  these  lines  is  greater,  as  the  truth  which  they 
contain  was  not  at  that  time  generally  known.  . 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his  last,  and,  among  his 
shorter  works,  his  best  performance  : the  numbers  are  musical,  and 
the  thoughts  are  just. 

‘ Cooper’s  BUll  ’ is  the  work  that  confers  upon  him  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  an  original  author.  He  seems  to  have  been,  at  least 
among  us,  the  author  of  a species  of  composition  that  may  be 
denominated  local  poetry,  of  which  the  fnndamental  subject  is  some 
particular  landscape,  to  be  poetically  described,  with  the  addition 
of  such  embellishments  as  may  be  supplied  by  historical  retrospec- 
tion or  incidental  meditation. 

. To  trace  a new  scheme  of  poetry  has  in  itself  a very  high  claim  to 
praise,  and  its  praise  is  yet  more  when  it  is  apparently  copied  by 
Garth  and  Pope,  after  whose  names  little  will  be  gained  by  an 
enumeration  of  smaller  poets,  that  have  left  scarcely  a corner  of  the 
island  not  dignified  either  by  rhyme  or  blank  verse.*’ 

‘ Cooper’s  Uill,’  if  it  be  maliciously  inspected,  will  not  be  found 
without  its  faults.  The  digressions  are  too  long,  the  morality  too 
frequent,  and  the  sentiments  sometimes  such  as  will  not  bear  a 
rigorous  inquiry. 

The  four  verses  which,  since  Dryden  has  commended  them,  almost 
every  w'riter  for  a century  past  has  imitated,  are  generally  known  : 

“ O could  I flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 

Though  deep,  yet  clear ; though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full.”  " 


••  Of  thta  species  of  local  poetry  we  have  WaUer's  ‘St.  James’s  Park,’  Pope’s  ‘ Windsor 
Poreat,’  Garth’s  ‘Claremont,’  Tickell's  ‘Kensington  Gardens,’ Dyer’s  ‘Grongar  mil,’ Jago’a 
•Edge  Hill,’  Scott’s  ‘Amwell,’  Bruce’s  ‘Lochleven,’  Crowe’s  ‘ Lewesdon  Hill,’  and  Klrke 
White’s ‘Clifton  Grove.’ 

i>  “ I am  sure  there  are  few  who  make  verses  have  observed  the  sweetness  of  these  two 
lines  in  ‘ Cooper’s  IIUI ;’ 

Though  deep,  yet  clear ; though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o’erflowing  full. 

And  there  are  yet  fewer  who  can  find  the  reason  of  that  sweetness.  I have  given  it  to  some 
of  my  friends  in  conversation,  and  they  have  allowed  the  criticism  to  be  Just.” — Davniot : 
DeO.  ofjBneid.  1697. 

5* 
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The  lines  are  in  themselves  not  perfect ; for  most  of  the  words, 
thus  artfully  opposed,  arc  to  be  understood  simply  on  one  side  of 
the  comparison,  and  metaphorically  on  the  other  ; and  if  there  be 
any  language  which  does  not  express  intellectual  operations  by 
material  images,  into  that  language  they  cannot  be  translated. 
But  so  much  meaning  is  comprised  in  few  words  ; the  particulars 
of  resemblance  are  so  pcrspicaciously  collected,  and  every  mode  of 
excellence  separated  from  its  adjacent  fault  by  so  nice  a line  of  limi- 
tation; the  different  parts  of  the  sentence  are  so  accurately  adjusted, 
and  the  flow  of  the  last  couplet  is  so  smooth  and  sweet,  that  the 
passage,  however  celebrated,  has  not  been  praised  above  its  merit. 
It  has  beauty  peculiar  to  itself,  and  must  be  numbered  among  those 
felicities  which  cannot  bo  produced  at  will  by  wit  and  labour,  but 
must  arise  unexpectedly  in  some  hour  propitious  to  poetry. 

He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  that  understood  the 
necessity  of  emancipating  translation  from  the  drudgery  of  counting 
lines  and  interpreting  single  words.  How  much  this  servile  prac 
tice  obscured  the  clearest  and  deformed  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
the  ancient  authors,  may  be  discovered  by  a perusal  of  our  earlier 
versions,  some  of  them  the  works  of  men  well  qualified,  not  only  by 
critical  knowledge,  but  by  poetical  genius,  who  yet,  by  a mistaken 
ambition  of  exactness,  degraded  at  once  their  originals  and  them- 
selves. 

Denham  saw  the  better,  way,  but  has  not  pursued  it  with  great 
success.  His  versions  of  Virgil  are  not  pleasing  ; but  they  taught 
Dryden  to  please  better.  His  poetical  imitation  of  Tully  on  ' Old 
Age,’  has  neither  the  clearness  of  prose,  nor  the  sprightliness  of 
poetry. 

The  “ strength  of  Denham,”  which  Pope  so  emphatically  men- 
tions, is  to  be  found  in  many  lines  and  couplets,  which  convey  much 

If  Anna's  happy  reign  you  praise, 

Pray,  not  a word  of  “ halcyon  days 
Nor  let  my  Totaries  show  their  skill 
In  aping  lines  from  Cooper's  Uill ; 

For  know  I cannot  bear  to  hear 
The  mimicry  of  “ deep,  yet  clear." 

Swift  : ApoUo'*  Edict. 

**  And  praise  the  easy  Tigour  of  a line 

Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness  Join. 

Pops  ; Bttay  on  CrUtetom. 
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meaning  in  few  words,  and  exhibit  the  sentiment  with  more  weight 
than  bulk. 

On  the  Thames. 

“ Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold, 

Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold  ; 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t’  explore, 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore.”  ** 

On  Strafford. 

“ His  wisdom  such,  ns  once  it  did  appear 
Three  kingdoms’  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms’  fear. 

While  single  he  stood  forth,  and  seem’d,  although 
Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe, 

Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 
The  hearers  more  concern’d  than  he  that  spake ; 

Each  seem’d  to  act  that  part  he  came  to  see. 

And  none  was  more  a looker-on  than  he ; 

. So  did  he  move  our  passions,  some  were  known 

To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate, 

Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate.” 

On  Cowley. 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own  ; 

Horace’s  wit,  and  Virgil’s  state. 

He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate ! 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes  did  wear.” 

As  one  of  Denham’s  principal  claims  to  the  regard  of  posterity 
arises  from  his  improvement  of  our  numbers,  his  versification  ought 
to  be  considered.  It  will  afford  that  pleasure  which  arises  from  the 
observation  of  a man  of  judgment,  naturally  right,  forsaking  bad 
copies  by  degrees,  and  advancing  towards  a better  practice  as  he 
gains  more  confidence  in  himself. 

In  his  translation  of  Virgil,  written  when  he  was  about  twenty- 

>1  OrlginsUy: 

And  tho’  hla  clearer  sand  no  golden  veins 
Like  Tagus’  or  Pactolns’  stream  contiUns — 

Ills  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore, 
gearrh  not  his  bottom,  but  liehold  Ms  shore. 
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one  years  old,  may  be  still  found  the  old  manner  of  continuing  the 
sense  ungracefully  from  verse  to  verse. 

“ Tlipn  all  those 

Wlio  in  tlie  dark  our  fury  did  escape, 
llcturniiig,  know  our  borrowed  arms  and  shape. 

And  diCToring  dialect : then  their  minibors  swell 
And  grow  upon  us;  first  Chorcebeus  fell 
Before  Minerva’s  altar;  next  did  bleed 
Just  Ripheus,  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed  V 
In  virtue,  yet  the  gods  his  fate  decreed.  ) 

Then  Ilypanis  and  Dynias,  wounded  by 
Their  friends ; nor  thee,  Pautheus,  thy  piety. 

Nor  consecrated  mitre,  from  the  same 
111  fate  could  save  ; my  country’s  funeral  flame 
And  Troy’s  cold  ashes  I attest,  and  call 
To  witness  for  myself,  that  in  their  fall 
No  foes,  or  death,  nor  danger  I declin'd. 

Did  and  deserv’d  no  less,  my  fate  to  find.” 

From  this  kind  of  concatenated  metre  he  afterwards  refrained, 
and  taught  his  followers  the  art  of  concluding  their  sense  in  coup- 
lets, which  has  perhaps  been  with  rather  too  much  constancy  pur- 
sued. 

This  passage  exhibits  one  of  those  triplets  which  are  not  infre- 
quent in  this  flrst  essay,  but  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  maturer 
judgment  disapproved,  since  in  his  latter  works  he  has  totally  for- 
borne them. 

His  rhymes  are  snch  as  seem  found  without  difficulty  by  following 
the  sense,  and  are  for  the  most  part  as  exact  at  least  as  those  of 
other  poets,  though  now  and  then  the  reader  is  shifted  off  with 
what  he  can  get. 

“ 0 how  tranxform'd  ! 

How  much  unlike  th.at  Hector  who  return'd 
Clad  in  Achilles’  spoils  !” 

And  again — 

“Prom  thence  a thousand  lesser  poets  sprung 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome." 

Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhyme  is  laid  upon  a word  too  feeble  to 
sustain  it : 
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" Troy  confounded  falls 
From  all  her  glories:  if  it  might  have  stood 
By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  thou'd. 

— And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  hath 
Deprest  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith.” 

“ — Thus,  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o’ercome, 

A feigned  tear  destroys  us,  against  whom. 

Tydides  nor  Achille.s  could  prevail. 

Nor  ten  years’  conflict,  nor  a thousand  sail.” 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of  his  verses  : iu  one  pas- 
sage the  word  die  rhymes  three  couplets  iu  six. 

Most  of  these  petty  faults  are  in  his  first  productions,  when  he 
was  less  skilful,  or  at  least  less  dexterous  in  the  use  of  words;  aud 
though  they  had  been  more  frequent,  they  could  only  have  lessened 
the  grace,  not  the  strength  of  his  composition.  lie  is  one  of  the 
writers  that  improved  our  taste,  aud  advanced  our  language,  and 
whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with  gratitude,  though,  having 
done  much,  he  left  much  to  do.” 

There  Is  no  one  of  our  poets  of  that  class  [holiday-writers]  that  was  more  Judicious  than 
Sir  John  Denman. — Popk:  Spftict  by  Singer,  p.  2S1. 

This  poem  [Cooper’s  Hill]  was  first  printed  without  the  author’s  name  in  IMS.  In  that 
edition  a ^eat  number  of  verses  are  to  be  found,  since  entirely  omitted,  and  very  many 
others  since  corrected  and  Improved.  Some  few  the  author  aUerwards  added ; and  in  par- 
ticular the  four  celebrated  Hues  on  the  Thames ; 

0 conld  I flow  Uke  thee,  Ac. 

All  with  admirable  judgment,  and  the  whole  read  together  is  a very  strong  proof  of  what  Hr, 
Waller  says ; 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have  got. 

Could  it  be  known  what  they  discreetly  blot. 

Pope  (Note  in  his  copy  of  Denham) : 
Spence  by  Singer,  p.  281. 
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MILTON. 

1608-1674. 


Born  in  London — Educated  at  St.  Paurs  and  at  Cambridge — Writes  * Cornua ' and  Ljcldae 
Vialte  Italy — Sees  Orotiua  and  Qalileo — Returns  to  London — Hla  ‘ School  ’ — Marries — Pub- 
lishes bis  Poems — Writes  on  Divorce — Sides  with  the  Parliament  against  Charles  I. — Klade 
Secretary  of  the  Latin  Tongue  to  the  Parliament  and  Cromwell — Prints  a reply  to  Salmasius 
— Becomes  Blind — Loses  bis  Secretaryship— Is  in  Danger  at  the  Restoration — Receives  a 
Pardon — Publishes  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ and  ' Paradise  Regained  ’ — Dis  Three  Wives — His  Chil- 
dren and  Nephews — Dies  in  London,  and  Is  buried  In  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate — His  Works  and 
Character. 


The  Life  of  Milton  has  been  already  written  in  so  many  forms,  and 
with  such  minute  inquiry,  that  I might  perhaps  more  properly  have 
contented  myself  with  the  addition  of  a few  notes  to  Mr.  Fenton’s 
elegant  Abridgment,  but  that  a new  narrative  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  the  uniformity  of  this  edition. 

John  Milton  was  by  birth  a gentleman,  descended  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  Milton,  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  one  of  whom  for- 
feited his  estate  in  the  times  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Which  side 
he  took  I know  not  : his  descendant  inherited  no  veneration  for  the 
White  Rose. 

His  grandfather,  John  [Richard?],  was  keeper'  of  the  forest  of 
Shotover,  a zealous  papist,  who  disinherited  his  son  because  he  had 
forsaken  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son  disinherited,  had  recourse  for 
his  support  to  the  profession  of  a scrivener.  He  was  a man  eminent 
for  his  skill  in  music  (many  of  his  compositions  being  still  to  be 
found’),  and  his  reputation  in  his  profession  was  such  that  he  grew 

‘ Under-ranger  only.  When  Mllton’i  grandfather  lived,  the  office  of  keeper  was  held 
almost  Invariably  by  a nobleman.  The  grandfather  lived  at  Halton,  five  miles  east  of  Oxford, 
aa  Aubrey  had  heard,  or  rather  of  Stanton  St.  John,  aa  Mr.  Hunter'a  researchea  would  lead  ua 
to  believe  {Mi/loti:  A SAeaf  n/ Gletinings,  19.V),  p.  6). 

’ Milton’a  father  had  a madrigal  for  six  voices  among  the  numerous  contributions  of  the 
most  capital  performers.  In  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  (that  la  Queen  Eliaabeth),  published 
by  Morley  in  1601.  See  Rimbanlt’s  ' Bibliotheca  Mudrlgaliana,  8vo,  1847,  p.  16. 
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rich  and  retired  to  an  estate.  He  had  probably  more  than  common 
literature,  as  his  son  addresses  him  in  one  of  his  most  elaborate 
Latin  poems.  He  married  a gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Gaston,  a 
Welsh  family,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John,  the  poet,  and  Chris- 
topher, who  studied  the  law,  and  adhered,  as  the  law  taught  him, 
to  the  King’s  party,  for  which  he  was  awhile  persecuted,  but  having, 
by  his  brother’s  interest,  obtained  permission  to  live  in  quiet,  he 
supported  himself  so  honourably  by  chamber-practice  that  soon 
after  the  accession  of  King  James  he  w’as  knighted  and  made  a 
judge  ; but  his  constitution  being  too  weak  for  business,  he  retired 
before  any  disreputable  compliances  became  necessary.* 

He  had  likewise  a daughter,  Anne,  whom  he  married,  with  a con- 
siderable fortune,  to  Edward  Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewsbury, 
and  rose  in  the  Crown  Office  to  be  secondary  : by  him  she  had  two 
sons,  John  and  Edward,  who  were  educated  by  the  poet,  and 
from  whom  is  derived  the  only  authentic  account  of  his  domestic 
manners.* 

John,  the  poet,  was  born  in  his  father’s  house,  at  the  ^read 
Eagle  in  Bread  Street,  December  9,  1^8,  between  six  and  seven  in 
llie  morning.  His  father  appears  to  have  been  very  solicitous 
about  his  education  ; for  he  was  instructed  at  first  by  private 
tuition  under  the  care  of  Thomas  A’^oung,*  who  was  afterwards  chap- 
lain to  the  English  merchants  at  Hamburg,  and  of  whom  we  have 
reason  to  think  well,  since  his  scholar  considered  him  as  worthy  of 
an  epistolary  elegy. 

He  was  then  sent  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 

* One  of  the  new  judge*  was  Christopher  Milton,  younger  brother  of  the  groat  poet.  Of 

Christopher  little  la  knovra,  except  that  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  ho  had  bee;>  a 
Koyali*!,  and  that  he  now  in  hb  old  age  leaned  towards  Popery.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  ever  formally  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  he  certainly  had  scruple*  about  com- 
municating with  the  church  of  Kngluud,  and  had  therefore  a strong  Interest  in  supporting  the 
dbpensing  power. — Macaulay’s  U.  82,  9lh  ed. 

* Kdward  was  the  elder,  and  It  is  from  him  alone  that  any  authentic  account  of  his  domestic 
manners  has  been  derived.  Kdward  Philips's  * Life  of  Mr.  John  Milton  ’ was  prefixed  to  hU 
‘ Letters  of  State/  12mo.,  1C94. 

* Young,  a Scot  by  birth,  and  a rigid  and  zealous  puritan.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  book  called  iSV/ieefymnuMa,  defended  by  Milton  ; was  admitted  Master  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  by  the  Karl  of  .Manchester  In  person,  l‘2th  April,  IfiW,  but  afterwards  ^ected 
for  refusing  the  engagement,  lie  died  Vicar  of  8towmarket,  in  Suflblk,  and  was  buried 
there. 
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Gill,*  and  removed,  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixteenth  year,  to 
Christ’s  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a sizar,’  Febrnary 
12^J6^4.  ? 

He  was  at  this  time  eminently  skilled  in  the  Latin  tongue  ; and 
he  himself,  by  annexing  the  dates  to  his  first  compositions — a boast 
of  which  Politian  had  given  him  an  example — seems  to  commend 
the  earliness  of  his  own  proficiency  to  the  notice  of  posterity.  But 
the  products  of  his  vernal  fertility  have  been  surpassed  by  many, 
and  particularly  by  his  contemporary  Cowley.  Of  the  powers  of 
the  mind  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  : many  have  excelled 
Milton  in  their  first  essays  who  never  rose  to  works  like  ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ 

At  fifteen,  a date  which  he  nses  till  he  is  sixteen,  he  translated 
or  VQtsified  two  Psalms^  114  and  136,  which  he  thought  worthy 
of  the  public  eye  ; but  they  raise  no  great  expectations ; they 
would  in  any  numerous  school  have  obtained  praise,  but  not  excited 
wonder. 

Many  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been  written  in  his  eight- 
eenth year,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had  then  read  the  Roman 
Bi^thors  with  very  nice  discernmept.  I once  heard  Mr.  Hampton, 
the  translator  of  Polybius,  remark,  what  I think  is  true,  that 
Milton  was  the  first  Englishman  who,  after  the  revival  of  letters, 
wrote  Latin  verses  with  classic  elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be 
made,  they  are  very  few.*  Haddon  and  Ascham,  the  pride  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  however  they  have  succeeded  in  prose,  no  sooner 
attempt  verses  than  they  provoke  derision.  If  we  produced  any- 
thing worthy  of  notice  before  the  elegies  of  Milton,  it  was  perhaps 
Alabaster’s  ‘ Roxana.’  ’ 

• Alexander  GUI  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  made  usher  of  St.  Paul’s  School  about  the  year 
1519,  and  appointed  Master  at  hla  father’s  death  in  1635.  Died  1642,  (Wanton’s  ' Milton,’ 
2nd  ed.,  p.  419.) 

^ Milton  was  admitted  a pensioner,  and  not  a sizar:  **  Johannes  Milton  Londinensis,  filius 
Johannis,  institutus  fuit  in  Literarum  dementis  sub  Mag’ro  Gill  Gymnasii  Paulini  Prscfecto, 
et  admissus  PeriJ.ianatiun  Minor  Feb.  12”,  1624,  sub  31’ro  Chappell,  soWitq.  pro  Ingr. 
0^.  10*<.  o/*  Ckt-inVn  ColUge^  Caiubtndge. 

PenMiomtriuft  Minor  is  a Pt^ftioner^  or  Commoner,  in  contradistinction  to  a Fellow-Com- 
moner.—T.  Warton:  Milton'^  PoemSy  p.  423. 

^ **But  we  must  at  least  except  some  of  the  hendecasyllables  and  epigrams  of  l./eland,  one 
of  our  first  literary  reformers,  from  this  hasty  decision.” — T.  Warton  : MUlon's  Minor  Potm^ 
2nd  ed.,  p.  xvi. 

• Published  1632.  “Whoever  but  slightly  examines  it  will  find  It  written  in  the  style 
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Of  these  exercises,  which  the  rules  of  the  University  required, 
some  were  published  by  him  iu  his  maturer  years.  They  had  been 
undoubtedly  applauded  ; for  they  were  such  as  few  can  form  : yet 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  ho  was  regarded  in  his  college  with 
no  great  fondness.  That  he  obtained  no  fellowship  is  certain  ; but 
the  unkindness  with  which  he  was  treated  was  not  merely  negative. 
I am  ashamed  to  relate  what  I fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one  of 
the  last  students  iu  either  university  that  suffered  the  public  indig- 
nity of  corporal  correction. 

It  was,  in  the  violence  of  controversial  hostility,  objected  to  him, 
that  he  was  expelled : this  he  steadily  denies,  and  it  was  apparently 
not  true  ; but  it  seems  plain  from  his  own  verses  to  Deodati  that  he 
had  incurred  rustication — a temporary  dismission  into  the  country, 
with  perhaps  the  loss  of  a term. 

“ Me  tenet  urbs  reflua  quam  Thamesis  allnit  und&, 

Meque  nec  invituni  patria  duleis  liabct. 

Jam  iicc  arundiferum  niilii  curu  reviscre  Camum, 

Nec  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angit  amor. — 

Nec  duri  libet  usque  mina.s  perferre  magistri, 

Cffiteraqne  ingenio  non  subcunda  meo.‘° 

Si  sit  hoc  exilium  patriaa  adiissc  peiiatcs, 

Et  vacuum  curia  otia  grata  sequi, 

Non  ego  vcl  profugi  nomcn  sortemve  rccuso, 

Laitu.s  et  exilii  conditiouc  fnior.” 

I cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which  even  kindness  and 
reverence  can  give  to  the  term  vditi  laris,  “a  habitation  from  which 
he  is  excluded  or  how  exile  can  be  otherwise  interpreted."  lie 

ftDd  manner  of  the  turgid  and  unnatural  Seneca.*’ — Johkpii  W-irtos  : Milton''^  Minor 
p.  4S0. 

>0  TheUne— 

Cocleraque  ingenio  non  eubcuuda  meo — 

obviously  means  nothing  but  a repugnance  to  the  observation  of  those  petty  formalities  and 
rules  which  irritate  and  Insult  great  minds:  it  Is  absurd  to  construe  it  to  have  been  corporal 
punishment. — Sir  Egebton  Brydqes:  Life  o/Miltony  p.  9. 

**  The  words  vetiti  fari'a,  and  afterwards  will  not  suffer  us  to  determine  otherwise 

than  that  Milton  was  sentenced  to  undergo  a temporary  removal  or  rustication  ft*om  Cam- 
bridge. I will  not  suppose  for  any  immoral  Irregularity.  Dr.  Batnbrldge,  the  master,  is 
reported  to  have  been  a very  active  disciplinarian ; and  this  lover  of  liberty,  we  may  presume, 
was  as  little  disposed  to  submission  and  conformity  in  a college  as  In  a state. — T.  Wabtom  : 
MiUon's  Jfinor  J*oem9,  p.  421. 
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declares  yet  more,  that  he  is  weary  of  endaring  the.  threats  of  a 
rigorous  master,  and  something  else,  which  a teviper  lihe  his  cannot 
undergo.  What  was  more  than  threat  was  probably  punishment.” 
This  poem,  which  mentions  his  exUe,  proves  likewise  that  it  was  not 
perpetual;  for  it  concludes  with  a resolution  of  returning  some  time 

Ito  Cambridge.  And  it  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  willingness 
with  which  he  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  exUe,  that  its 
cause  was  such  as  gave  him  no  shame. 

lie  took  both  the  usual  degrees  ; that  of  Bachelor  in  1628,  and 
that  of  MaateiLiu  1632  but  he  left  the  university  with  no  kind- 
ness for  its  institution,  alienated  either  by  the  injudicious  severity  of 
his  governors  or  his  own  captions  perverseness.  The  cause  cannot 
now  be  known,  but  the  effect  appears  in  his  writings.  His  scheme 
of  education,  inscribed  to  Ilartlib,  supersedes  all  academical  instruc- 
tion, being  intended  to  comprise  the  whole  time  which  men  usually 
spend  in  literature,  from  their  entrance  upon  grammar,  till  they  pro- 
ceed, as  it  is  called,  masters  of^arts.  And  in  his  Discourse  on  the  liker 
Uest  Way  to  remove  Hireling's  out  of  the  Church,  he  ingenuously 
proposes  that  the  profits  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  act  for  super- 
stitious uses  should  be  applied  to  such  academies  all  over  the  land  where 
languages  and  arts  may  be  taught  together : so  that  youth  may  be  at 
once  brought  up  to  a competency  of  learning  and  an  honest  trade,  by 
which  means  such  of  them  as  had  the  gift,  being  enabled  to  support 
themselves  without  tithes  by  the  latter,  may,  by  the  help  of  the  former, 
become  worthy  preachers. 

One  of  his  objections  to  academical  education,  as  it  was  then  con- 
ducted, is,  that  men  designed  for  orders  in  the  Church  were  per- 
mitted to  act  plays,  writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy  limbs  to  all  the 
antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of  Trincalos,'*  buffoons,  and  bawds,  prosti- 


I*  Th&t  Milton  was  whipped  at  college  rests  on  the  authority  of  Aubrey^  who  states  the 
circumstance  in  connection  with  other  particulars  of  the  poet^s  early  life  as  **from  his  brother 
Mr.  Christopher  Milton.''  Aubrey's  accuracy  Is  curiously  confirmed  by  the  industry  and 
knowledge  of  T.  Warton  (see  Aubrey's  'Lives/  ill.  444,  and  'Milton's  Minor  Poems/  by 
M'artun,  p.  42^^).  Aubrey  was  a curious  inquirer,  with  ample  means  of  information,  and  no 
motive  whatever  for  telling  a lie.  lie  went  to  the  poet's  widow  and  to  Marvell  for  iofor< 
mation.  Marvell  promised  Aubrey  to  write  the  Life  of  Milton.  Tills  (unfulfilled  promise  I 
derive  from  an  unprlnted  letter  in  the  Ashmolean  Mus.,  addressed  by  Aubrey  to  Wood. 

In  which  year  appeared  his  first  printed  performance,  his  epitaph  on  Shakespeare  pre 
fixed  to  the  folio  of  1632. 
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nothing  else;  but  Milton  found  time  to  write  the  masque  of  ‘Comus,’ 
which  was  presented  at  Ludlow,  then  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  Wales,  in  1634  ;**  and__had  the  honour  of  being  acted  by 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater’s  sons  and  daughter.  The  fiction  is  derived 
from  Homer’s  ‘ Circe  ” but  we  never  can  refuse  to  any  modern  the 
liberty  of  borrowing  from  Homer  : 

“ a quo  ceu  fontc  percnni 

Vatum  Pieriia  ora  rigantur  aquis.” 

His  next  production  was  ‘ LycidM,’  an  elegy, written  in  1631,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  King,  the  son  of  Sir  John  King,  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles.  King  was  much 
a favourite  at  Cambridge,  and  many  of  the  wits  joined  to  do  honour 
to  his  memory.”  Milton’s  acqnaintance  with  the  Italian  writers  may 
be  discovered  by  a mixture  of  longer  and  shorter  verses,  according 
to  the  rules  of  Tu.scan  poetry,  and  his  malignity  to  the  Church  by 
some  lines  which  are  interpreted  as  threatening  its  extermination. 

He  is  supposed  about  this  time  to  have  written  his  ‘ Arcades 
for  while  he  lived  at  Horton  he  used  sometimes  to  stear  fr^  his 
studies  a few  days,  which  he  spent  at  Hareficld  [in  Middlesex],  the 
house  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  where  the  ‘Arcades’ 
made  part  of  a dramatic  entertainment. 

He  began  now  to  grow  weary  of  the  country  ; and  had  some 
purpose  of  taking  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  when  the  death 
of  his  mother  ” set  him  at  liberty  to  travel,  for  w’hich  he  obtained 
his  father’s  consent,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  directions,’*  with  the 

> ‘ But  not  printed  till  16S7. 

I >*  This  is  not  strictly  true.  ' Oomus  ’ had  Its  origin  partly  in  an  accident  which  occurred  to 
the  sons  and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  (they  were  benighted  in  Haywood  Forest), 
and  partly  In  ‘The  Old  Wives’  Tale,’  a comedy  by  George  Peele  (1595,  4to.),  In  which  two 
brothers  are  ry>re8cnlcd  as  wandering  In  "quest  of_thelr  sister,  whom  an  enchanter  Jiad 
ImprisOnejT 

*’  The  Cambridge  collection  of  verses  on  King’s  death,  printed  168S  in  a thin  quarto,  con- 
sists of  three  Greek,  nineteen  Latin,  and  thirteen  English  poems.  Milton’s  Is  the  last  In  the 
volume.  Cleveland  has  an  English  and  Henry  More  a Greek  poem.  The  other  authors, 
tliough  in  most  instances  named,  are  unremembered. 

*“  His  mother  died  3rd  April,  1637,  and  was  burled  at  Horton.  (Se«‘Gent.  Mag.’ for  Sep 
temher,  1787,  p.  779.) 

" In  a letter,  dated  ISth  April,  1633,  and  printed  by  the  author  before  ‘Comus’  with  this 
heading — “ The  copy  of  a letter  written  by  Sir  Henry  Wootton  to  the  author  upon  the  foUiw 
ing  poem.” 
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celebrated  precept  of  prudence, — I ftnsitri  stretti,  ed  il  visa  sdoUo  ; 
“ thoughts  close,  and  looks  loose.” 

In  1638  he  left  England,  and  went  first  to  Paris,  where^Jj^Jjio 
favour  of  Lord  Scudamore,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Gro- 
tius,  then  residing  at  the  French  court  as  ambassador  from  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden.”  From  Paris  he  hastened  into  Italy,  of  which  ho 
‘'had,  with  particular  diligence,  studied  the  language  and  literature  ; 
and,  though  he  seems  to  have  intended  a very  quick  perambulation 
of  the  country,  stayed  twa  months  at  Florence,  where  he  found  his 
way  into  the  academies,  and  produced  his  compositions  with  such 
applause  as  appears  to  have  exalted  him  in  his  own  opinion,  and 
confirmed  him  in  the  hope  that,  “ by  labour  and  intense  study, 
which,”  says  he,  “ I take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  joined  with  a 
strong  propensity  of  nature,”  he  might  “ leave  something  so  written 
to  aftertimes,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.”  **• 

It  appears,  in  all  his  writings,  that  he  had  the  usual  concomitant 
of  great  abilities,  a lofty  and  steady  confidence  i»  perhaps 

not  without  some  contempt  of  others  ; for  scarcely  any  man  ever 
wrote  so  much,  and  praised  so  few.  Of  his  praise  he  was  very  fru- 
gal : as  he  set  its  value  high,  and  considered  his  mention  of  a name 
as  a security  against  the  waste  of  time,  and  a certain  preservative 
from  oblivion. 

At  Florence  he  could  not  indeed  complain  that  his  merit  wanted 
distinction.  Carlo  Datl  presented  him  with  an  encomiastic  inscrip- 
tion, in  the  tumid  lapidary  style  ; and  Francini  wrote  him  an  ode, 
of  which  the  first  stanza  is  only  empty  noise  ; the  rest  are  perhaps 
too  diffuse  on  common  topics,  but  the  last  is  natural  and  beautiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sie|na,  and  from  Sienna  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  again  received  with  kindness  by  the  learned  and 
the  great.  Eolstenius,  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library,  who  had 
resided  three  years  at  Oxford,  introduced  him  to  Cardinal  Barberini ; 
and  he,  at  a musical  entertainment,  waited  for  him  at  the  door 
and  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  assembly.  Here  Selvaggi  praised 
him  in  a distich,  and  Salsilli  in  a tetrastic  ; neither  of  them  of  much 

30  This  accoant  of  tlUton's  travels  is  taken  from  his  own  narrative  in  the  Def«n*ia  Secunda, 
ltS4, 12mo. 

The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelatj,  1641,  4to. 
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value.  The  Italians  were  gainers  by  this  literary  commerce  ; for 
the  encomiums  with  which  Milton  repaid  Salsilli,  thongh  not  secure 
against  a stern  grammarian,  turn  the  balance  indisputably  in  Mil- 
ton’s  favour. 

Of  these  Italian  testimonies,  poor  as  they  are,  he  was  proud 
enough  to  publish  them  before  his  poems  ; though  he  says  he  cannot 
be  suspected  but  to  have  known  that  they  were  said  non  tarn  de  se, 
quam  supra  se. 

At  Home,  as  at  Florence,  he  stayed  only  two  months  ; a time 
indeed  sufficient,  if  he  desired  only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer 
of  its  antiquities,  or  to  view  palaces  and  count  pictures,  but 
certainly  too  short  for  the  contemplation  of  learning,  policy,  or 
manners. 

From  Rome  he  passed  on  to  Naples,  in  company  of  a hermit, 
a companion  from  whom  little  could  be  expected  ; yet  to  him 
Milton  owed  his  introduction  to  !Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  who  had 
been  before  the  patron  of  Tasso.  Manso  was  enough  delighted  with 
his  accomplishments  to  honour  him  with  a sorry  distich,  in  which  he 
commends  him  for  everything  but  his  religion  ; and  Milton,  in 
return,  addressed  him  in  a Latin  poem,  which  must  have  raised  a 
high  opinion  of  English  elegance  and  literature. 

Ilis  purpose  was  now  to  have  visited  Sicily  and  Greece  ; but, 
hearing  of  the  difl'erenccs  between  the  King  and  Parliament,  he 
thqughtj£^rdper  to  hasten  home,  rather  than  pass  his  life  in  foreign 
amusements'WhHe  his  countrymen  were  contcudiug  for  their  rights. 
He  therefore  came  back  to  Rome,  though  the  merchants  informed 
him  of  ))lots  laid  against  him  by  the  Jesuits,  for  tlie  liberty  of  his 
convor.sations  ou  religion.  He  had  sense  enouglf  fo  judge  that  there 
was  IK)  danger,  and  therefore  kept  on  his  way,  and  acted  as  before, 
neither  obtruding  nor  shunning  controversy.  He  had  jicrhups  given 
some  offence  by  visiting  Galileo,  then  a prisoner  in  the  Inquisition 
for  philosophical  heresy;  and  at  Naples  he  was  told  by  Manso,  that, 
by  liis  declarations  on  religious  questions,  he  had  excluded  himself 
from  some  distinctions  which  he  should  otherwise  have  jiaid  him. 
But  such  conduct,  though  it  did  not  please,  was  yet  sufficiently  safe, 
and  Milton  stayed  two  mouths  more  at  Rome,  and  went  on  to 
Florence  without  molestation. 

(5 
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From  Florence  be  visited  Lucca.  He  afterwards  went  to  J’euice; 
and,  having  sent  away  a collection  of  music  and  other  books, 
travelled  to  Geneva,  which  he  probably  considered  as  the  metropolis 
of  orthodo.xy. 

Uere  he  reposed,  as  in  a congenial  element,  and  became 
acquainted  with  John  Dcodati  and  Frederick  Spanheim,  two  learned 
professors  of  divinity.  From  Geneva  he  passed  through  trance; 
and  came  home  [August  1639],  after  an  absence  of  a year  and 
three  months. 

At  his  return,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Charles 
Deodati a man  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  suiiposc  of  great  merit, 
since  he  was  thought  by  Milton  worthy  of  a poem,  entitled  ‘ Epi- 
tapliium  Damonis,’  written  with  the  common  but  childish  imitation 
of  pastoral  life. 

lie  now  hired  a lodging  at  the  house  of  one  Russell,  a tailor,  in 
St.  Bride’s  churchyard,  and  undertook  the  education  of  Edward  and 
John  Philips,  his  sister’s  sons.  Finding  his  rooms  too  little,  he  took 
[1641]  a house  and  garden  in  Alder.sgatc-strcet,  which  was  not  then 
so  much  out  of  the  world  us  it  is  now,  and  chose  his  dwelling  at  the 
upper  end  of  a passage,  that  he  might  avoid  the  noise  of  the  street. 
Here  he  received  more  boys,  to  be  boarded  and  instructed. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with  some  de- 
gree of  merriment  on  great  promises  and  small  performance — on  the 
man  who  hastens  home  because  his  countrymen  arc  contending  for 
their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapours  away 
his  patriotism  in  a private  boarding-school.  This  is  the  period  of 
his  life  from  which  all  his  biographers  seem  inclined  to  shrink.  They 
are  unwilling  that  Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a school-master; 
but,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds  out 
that  he  taught  for  nothing,  and  another  that  his  motive  was  only 
zeal  for  the  jiropagation  of  learning  and  virttie  ; and  all  tell  what 
they  do  not  know  to  bo  true,  only  to  excuse  an  act  which  no  wise 

Charles  Deodati,  son  of  Theodore  Dcodati,  a naliye  of  Genera,  “ in  Medicina  Doctoria,” 
married  to  an  Knglish  lady  of  good  birth  and  fortune,  was  bom  in  London  in  ISOS,  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  at  which  Milton  was  educated,  and  entered  of  Trinity  College,  O.xford, 
7th  Feb.,  1C21,  where  he  was  a Uentleinan  Commoner,  and  where  he  took  the  degree  of  .Master 
of  Alts,  lie  has  a copy  of  Alcaics  in  the  Oxford  Collection,  on  the  death  of  Camden  (Cam- 
den’s ‘ Insignia,’  Oxon.  1624),  practised  physic  in  Cheshire,  and  died  IttlS. 
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man  will  consider  as  in  itself  disgraceful.  His  father  was  alive  ; his 
allowance  was  not  ample  ; and  he  supplied  its  deficiencies  by  an 
honest  and  useful  employment. 

It  is  told,  that  in  the  art  of  education  he  performed  wonders;  and 
a formidable  list  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were 
read  in  Aldersgate-street,  by  youths  between  ten  and  fifteen  or  si.v- 
teen  years.  Those  who  tell  or  receive  these  stories  should  consider 
that  nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than  he  can  learn.  The  speed 
of  the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  his  horse.  Every 
man  that  has  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others,  can  tell  what  slow 
advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how  much  patience  it 
requires  to  recall  vagrant  inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indilTe- 
rence,  and  to  rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  secm.s,  was  to  teach  something  more 
solid  than  the_common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects;  such  as  the  Georgic,  and  astronomical 
treatises  of  the  ancients.  'T'his  was  a scheme  of  improvement  which 
seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors  of  that  age.  Cowley, 
who  had  more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  wanting  to 
the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  education  in  his 
imaginary  college. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  e.vternal  nature,  and  the 
sciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  arc  not  the  great 
or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide 
for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing, 
the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  ; the  nc.xt  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  of  those  e.xamplcs  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and 
prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  jus- 
tice are  virtues  aud  excellences  of  all  times  and  of  all  places  ; we 
arc  perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance. 
Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary  ; our  specula- 
tions upon  matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological 
learning  is  of  such  rare  emergence,  that  one  man  may  know  another 
half  his  life  without  being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics 
or  astronomy  ; but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immediately 
appears. 
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Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply 
most  axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most 
materials  for  couTcrsation  ; and  these  purposes  are  best  served  by 
poets,  orators,  and  historians.” 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  as  pedantic  or  para- 
doxical ; for,  if  I have  ^Milton  against  me,  I have  Socrates  on  ray 
side.  It  was  his  labour  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of  nature 
to  speculations  upon  life  ; but  the  innovators  whom  I oppose  are 
turning  off  attention  from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that 
we  are  placed  here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions 
of  the  stars.  Socrates  was  rather  of  opinion,  that  what  we  had  to 
learn  was,  how  to  do  good,  and  avoid  evil. 

"Otl  TOi  ev  fieyaQoiai  kukovt'  dyadovre  TervKTai.** 

Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  From  this  W'onder- 
working  academy  I do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man 
very  eminent  for  knowledge  : its  only  genuine  product,  I believe,  is 
a small  'History  of  Poetry,’  written  in  Latin  by  his  nephew, 
[Edward]  Philips,  of  which  perhaps  none  of  my  readers  has  ever 
heard.” 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  everything  else  which  he  undertook,  he 
laboured  with  great  diligence,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One 
part  of  his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He  was  careful  to 
instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Every  Sunday  was  spent  upon 
theology  ; of  w hich  he  dictated  a short  system,  gathered  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  Dutch  universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet ; only 
now  and  then  he  allowed  liimself  to  pass  a day  of  festivity  and 
indulgence  with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray’s  Inn.” 

” Kducation  in  KnglancI  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of  its  greatest  men,  Mii- 
ton  and  Locke.  Milton’s  pian  Is  impracticable,  and  I suppose  has  never  been  tried. — Joiia- 
so.v : Bumcell  by  Croker,  p.  618. 

-*  From  Ilomcr.  Tlie  same  quotation  and  application  occurs  in  Erasmus,  c.  i.  L 63. 

Tractatulus  de  Carmine  Draiiiulico  I’oetarum  Veterum,  pra'.«ertim  in  Clioris  Tragicis  et 
vetcris  Comiodim,  etc.  Loud.  1670.  .lolinson  derived  his  knowledge  of  lids  little  volume  from 
W arton’s  ‘ flssay  on  Pope,’  i.  20",  -Itli  eii.  Edward  was  also  the  aullior  of  ‘ Tlieatrum  I'oeta- 
rum,  or  a Complete  Collection  of  tlie  Poets,’  12rao.,  1G7.'>,  written  in  English,  and  in  which  some 
of  the  judgments  given  were  derived,  it  Is  said,  from  Milton.  Both  brotliers  were  authors  by 
profession.  See  tlieir  Lives  by  Godwin,  4to.,  1S16,  and  Malone’s  ‘ Inquiry,’  8vo.,  1796,  p.  303. 

Once  in  three  weeks  or  a month  he  would  drop  into  tlie  society  of  some  young  sparks  of 
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He  now  began  to  engage  m the  controversies  of  the  times,  and 
lent  his  breath  to  blow  the  flames  of  contention.  In  1641  he  pub- 
li.shcd  a treatise  of  ‘ llcforina^onj^  in  two  books,  against  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ; being  willing  to  help  the  Puritans,  who  were,  he 
Eays^nferior  to  Uie  j>rdatcs  in  leanihig. 

Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  had  pnblishcd  an  ‘lluinble  Ilenion- 
strance,’  in  defence  of  Episcopacy  ; to  which,  in  1641,  five  minis- 
ters,” of  whose  names  the  first  letters  made  the  celebrated  word 
Smedymnuus,  gave  their  Answer.  Of  this  Answer  a Confutation  was 
attempted  by  the  learned  Usher  ; and  to  the  Confutation  Milton 
published  [1641]  a Reply,  entitled  ‘Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy,  and 
whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  Apostolical  Times,  by  virtue  of 
those  testimonies  which  are  alleged  to  that  purpose  in  some  late 
treatises,  one  whereof  goes  under  the  name  of  James  Lord  Bishop 
of  Armagh.'  I have  transcribed  this  title  to  show,  by  his  contemp- 
tuous mention  of  Usher,  that  he  had  now  adopted  the  puritanical 
savageness  of  manners. 

His  next  work  was-i-Tbe  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prclaty,  by  Mr.  John  Milton,  1642.’  In  this  book  he  dis- 
covers, not  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  with  calm  confidence, 
Lis  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers,  and  promises  to  undertake 
something,  he  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and  honour 
to  his  country.  “ This,”  says  he,  “ is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by 
devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utter- 
ance and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the  hallowed 
fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  j)lea.ses. 
To  this  must  be  added,  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  obser- 
vation and  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs  ; till 
which  in  some  measure  be  compast,  I refuse  not  to  sustain  this 
expectation.”  From  a promise  like  this,  at  once  fervid,  pious,  and 
rational,  might  be  expected  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost.’ 

He  published  the  same  year  two  more  pamphlets  upon  the  same 


his  acquaintance,  the  chief  whereof  were  Mr.  Alphry  and  Mr.  Jliller,  two  gentlemen  of  Cray's 
Inn,  the  beaus  of  those  times,  but  notliing  near  so  bad  as  those  nowadays;  with  tliese  gentle- 
men he  would  so  far  make  bold  with  his  tody  as  now  and  then  to  keep  a gaudy-day. — E.  Pui- 
UPs,  1694,  p.  xxL 

Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young  (his  tutor),  Matthew  Newcomen, 
William  Spurstow. 
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question.  To  one  of  liis  antagonists,  wlio  affirms  that  he  waa 
vomited  out  of  the  university,  he  answers,  in  general  terms,  “ The 
Fellows  of  the  College  wherein  I spent  some  years,  at  my  parting, 
after  I had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is,  signified  many  times 
how  much  better  it  would  content  them  that  I should  stay.  As  for 
the  common  approbation  or  dislike  of  that  place,  as  now  it  is,  that 
I sliould  esteem  or  discsteem  myself  the  more  for  that,  too  simple  is 
the  answerer,  if  he  think  to  obtain  with  me.  Of  small  practice  were 
the  physician  who  could  not  judge,  by  w'hat  she  and  her  sister  have 
of  long  time  vomited,  that  the  worser  stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in  her 
stomach,  but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is  queasy  ; she 
vomit.s  now  out  of  sickness  ; but  before  it  will  be  well  with  her,  she 
must  vomit  with  strong  physic.  The  university,  in  the  time  of  her 
better  health/and  my  younger  judgment,  I never'grcatly  admired, 
but  now,  much  less.”  > 

This  is  surely  the  language  of  a man  who  thinks  that  he  has  been 
injured,  lie  proceeds  to  describe  the  course  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
train  of  his  thoughts  ; and,  becau.se  he  has  been  suspected  of  incon- 
tinence, gives  an  account  of  his  own  purity  : “ That  if  I lie  justly 
charged,”  says  he,  “ with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me  with  ten- 
fold shame.” 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  such  perhaps  was  that  of  his 
antagonist.  This  roughness  he  justifies,  by  great  examples,  in  a 
long  digre.ssion.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  be  humorous  : “ Lest  I 
should  take  him  for  some  chaplain  in  hand,  some  squire  of  the  body 
to  his  prelate,  one  who  serves  not  at  the  altar  only,  but  at  the 
Oourt-cupboaril,  he  will  bestow  on  us  a pretty  model  of  himself ; 
and  sets  me  out  half  a dozen  phthisical  mottoes,  wherever  he  had 
them,  hopping  short  in  the  measure  of  convulsion  fits  ; in  Avhich 
labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having  scaped  narrowly,  instead  of  well- 
sized  jieriods,  he  greets  us  with  a quantity  of  thuml>ring  posies.— 
And  thus  ends  this  section,  or  rather  dissection,  of  himself.”  Such 
is  the  controversial  merriment  of  Milton  ; his  gloomy  seriousness  is 
yet  more  offensive.  Such  is  his  malignity,  that  hdl  grows  darker  at 
his  frow7i.^‘ 

Dr.  Johnson  uses  the  language  of  forbearance  when  rising  from  tlie  perusal  of  tliis  fiend- 
like  cursing  [of  which  a specimen  U given].  He  merely  observed,  **Such  was  MUtou*a 
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His  father,  after  Reading  wa.s  taken  by  Essex  [May  1643],  came 
to  reside  in  his  house  and  his  scliool  increased.  At  Whitsuntide 
[1643],  ill  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Powell,  a justice  of  the  peace  in  O^ordSIiire.”  He  brought  her 
to  town  with  him,  and  expected  all  the  advantages  of  a conjugal 
life.  The  lady,  however,  seems  not  much  to  have  delighted  in  the 
pleasures  of  spare  diet  and  hard  study  ; for,  as  Philip  relates, 
“ having  for  a month  led  a philosopic  life  (after  having  been  u.sed 
at  home  to  a great  liousCj  and  much  company  and  joviality ),  her 
friends,  po.ssibly  incited  by  her  own  desire,  made  earnest  suit  by  let- 
ter to  have  her  company  the  remaining  part  of  the  summer,  which 
was  granted,  on  condition  of  her  return  at  Michaelmas  or  there- 
alxMit.’* 

Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife  : he  pursued  his  stu- 
dics  ; and  now  jind  then  visited  the  Lady  Margaret  Lej,  whom  he 
has  mentioned  in  one  of  his  sonnets.  At  last  Michaelmas  arrived  ; 
but  the  lady  had  no  inclination  to  return  to  the  sullen  gloom  of  her 
husband’s  habitation,  and  therefore  very  willingly  forgot  her  promise. 
Ue  sent  her  a letter,  but  had  no  answer  ; he  sent  more  with  the 
same  success.  It  could  be  alleged  that  letters  miscarry  ; he  there- 
fore despatched  a messenger,  being  by  this  time  too  angry  to  go 


controversial  malignity  that  ?itU  grew  hlucker  at  his  ffotcuy — Gifford  : Bsn  Jon^ 
son^  vi.  2G0. 

His  father,  who,  till  the  taking  of  Reading  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  his  forces,  bad  lived  with 
bis  oUier  son  at  his  house  there,  was,  upon  that  son's  disscttlemcnt,  necessitated  to  betake 
biutsclf  to  this  his  eldest  son,  with  whom  he  lived  for  some  years,  even  to  his  dying  day. 

E.  Philips,  1694,  p.  xxi. 

Richard  Powell,  of  Forest  Hill,  In  the  county  of  Oxford,  Esq.  He  was  a steady  royalist ; 
was  in  Oxford  at  its  surrender ; and  afterwards  took  the  covenant  rather  for  peace  than  • 
for  conscience'  sake.  He  died  without  a will,  1st  Jan.  1646,  at  Milton's  house  in  Bar« 
bican  (Todd's  e<l.  1852,  p.  57),  leaving  the  result  of  sequestrations  to  his  widow  (the 
mother  of  31ilton's  wife,  with  only  her  thirds  or  26f.  13j?.  4*f.,  to  maintain  herself  and  eight 
children. 

1 have  now  before  me  an  original  “Invenlorie  of  the  goods  of  Mr.  Richard  Powell  of 
Forest  Hill,  In  the  county  of  Oxoii,  taken  tlie  lOth  of  June,  a.d.  1C46."  This  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  consequence  of  a seizure  of  Mr.  Powell's  house  by  the  rebels.  His  distresses  in 
the  royal  cause  probably  prevented  the  payment  of  his  daughter’s  marriage  portion.  By  the 
number,  order,  and  furniture  of  the  rooms,  he  appears  to  have  lived  as  a country  gentleman, 
in  a very  extensive  and  liberal  style  of  housekeeping.  This  I mention  to  confirm  what  is  said 
by  Philips,  that  Mr.  Powell's  daughter  abruptly  left  her  husband  within  a month  after  their 
marriage,  disgusted  with  his  spare  diet  and  hard  study,  “ after  having  been  used  at  home  to  a 
great  house,  and  much  company  and  iovialUy.”— T.  Wabtom  : MiUoti's  I*oems^  1791,  p.  xxxi. 
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bimsclf.  His  messenger  was  sent  back  with  some  contempt.  The 
family  of  the  lady  were  Cavaliers. 

In  a man  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merit  was  like  Stilton’s,  less 
provocation  than  this  might  raise  violent  resentment.  Milton  soon 
determined  to  repudiate  her  for  disobedience  ; and,  being  one  of 
those  who  could  easily  find  arguments,  to  justify  inclination,  pub- 
lished (in  1644)  ‘The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  which 
was  followed  [1644]  by  ‘The  Judgment  of  Alartiu  Bucer  concern- 
^ ing  Divorce  and  the  ne.vt  year,  his  Tetrachordon,  ‘ E.xpositions 
upon  the  four  chief  Places  of  Scripture  which  treat  of  Mar- 
riage.’ 

This  innovation  was  opposed,  as  might  be  ..expected^  by  the 
clergy,  who,  then  holding  their  famous  assembly  at  Westminster, 
procured  that  the  author  should  be  called  before  the  T.ords  ; but  - 
that  House,”  says  AVood,  " whether  approving  the  doctrine,  or  not 
favouring  his  accusers,  did  soon  dismiss  him.” 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  much  written  against  him,  nor 
anything  by  any  writer  of  eminence.  The  antagonist  that  appeared 
is  styled  by  him  a serving  man  turned  solicitor.  Howei  in  his  letters 
mentions  the  new  doctrine  with  contempt ; and  it  was,  I suppose, 
thonglit  more  worthy  of  derision  than  of  confutation.  He  com- 
plains of  this  neglect  in  two  sonnets,  of  wliich  the  first  is  contempti- 
ble,” and  the  second  not  e.xcellcnt. 

From  this  time  it  is  observed_tliat  he  became  an  enemy  to  the 
Presbyterians,  whom  he  liad  favoured  before.  He  tiiat  changes  his 
party  by  his  humour  is  not  morf  virtuous  than  he  that  changes  it 
by  his  interest  ; he  loves  himself  rather  than  truth. 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  fetinJ  that  Milton  was  not  an 
unresisting  sufferer  of  injuries;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to 
put  his  doctrine  in  practice,  by  courting  a young  woman  of  great 
accomplishments,  the  daughter  of  one  Doctor  Davis,  who  was  how- 
ever not  ready  to  comply,  they  resolved  to  endeavour  a reunion. 


A life  of  Milton  la  yet  .n  desiiieratuin  In  our  literature.  Jolm.aon  hated  hU  democratic 
prlnclplea,  and  deapiaed  hia  impracticable  philosophy ; the  severity  with  which  he  handled 
him  was  only  restrained  by  a veneration  for  Ida  piety,  and  perhaj>a  ignorance  of  hia  Arianism ; 
but  the  bias  of  Ida  mind  is  not  more  discoverable  in  the  sternness  of  hla  criticism  than  in  Ids 
selecting  for  his  Dictionary,  as  an  example  of  a sonnet,  that  very  one  by  Milton  which  bs 
pronounces  “contemptible.” — Souinsr : Quarterly  Jlevieu),  xxxvL  42. 
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He  went  sometimes  to  the  house  of  one  Blackborough,  his  relation, 
“in  the  lane  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,”  and  at  one  of  his  usual  visits 
was  surjirised  to  see  his  wife  come  from  another  room,  and  implore 
forgiveness  on  her  knees.  He  resisted  her  entreaties  for  a wliilc  ; 
“ but  partly,”  says  Philips,  “ his  own  generous  nature,  more  inclin- 
able to  reconciliation  than  to  perseverance  in  anger  and  revenge, 
and  partly  the  strong  intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon 
brought  him  to  an  act  of  oblivion  and  a firm  league  of  peace.”®’  It 
were  injurious  to  omit,  that  Milton  afterwards  received  her  father 
and  her  brothers  in  his  own  house  when  they  were  distressed,  with 
other  royalists.** 

He  published  about  the  same  time  his  ‘ Arcopagitica,  a Speech 
Mr.  John  Milton*®  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing.’  The 
, danger  of  such  unbounded  liberty,  and  the  danger  of  bounding  it, 
t have  produced  a problem  in  the  science  of  government  which  human 
\ understanding  seems  hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If  nothing  may  be 
' published  but  what  civil  authority  shall  have  previously  approved, 
power  must  always  be  the  standard  of  truth  ; iP  every  dreamer  of 
innovations  may  propagate  his  projects,  there  can  be  no  settlement; 
if  every  murmurer  at  government  may  diffuse  discontent,  there  can 
be  no  peace  ; and  if  every  sceptic  in  theology  may  teach  his  follies, 
there  can  be  no  religion.  The  remedy  against  these  evils  is  to 
punish  the  authors  ; for  it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society  may 
punish,  though  not  prevent  the  publication  of  opinions  which  that 
society  shall  think  pernicious  ; but  this  punishment,  though  it  may 
crush  the  author,  promotes  the  book  ; and  it  seems  not  more 
reasonable  to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unrestrained  because 

” She  ended  veeping;  and  her  lowly  plight, 

Immoveable,  till  peace  obtained  from  fault 
Acknowledged  and  deplored.  In  Adam  wrought 
ComniLseration.  Soon  hla  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  hia  life  so  late  and  sole  delight, 

Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  dktreas ; 

Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking. 

His  counsel  whom  she  had  displeased,  his  aid. 

As  one  disarm’d,  his  anger  all  he  lost. 

And  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais’d  her  soon. 

Paradite  Lout,  book  z. 

His  father-in-law  died  in  his  house  " on  or  about  the  1st  of  January,  1648-7.’* 

«•  In  Nov.  1644. 

n* 
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writers  may  be  afterwards  censured,  than  it  would  be  to  sleep  with 
doors  unbolted  because  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a thief. 

But  wliatevcr  were  his  engagements,  civil  or  domestic,  poetry  was 
never  long  out  of  his  tlioughts. 

About  lliis  time  (1(545)  a collection  of  his  Latin  and  English 
poems  appeared,  in  whicli  the  ‘Allegro  ’ and  ‘ I’enscroso,’  with  some 
otliers,  were  first  publi.shed.’*  ' 

lie  had  taken  a larger  house  in  Barbican  for  the  reception  of 
scholars  ; but  the  numerous  relations  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  gene- 
rously granted  refuge  for  a while,  occupied  his  rooms.  In  time, 
however,  they  went  away,  “and  the  house  again,”  says  Philips, 
“ now  looked  like  a house  of  the  Muses  only,  though  the  accession 
of  scholars  was  not  great.  Possibly  his  proceeding  thus  far  in  the 
education  of  youth  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  some  of  his  adver- 
saries calling  him  pedagogue  and  schoolmaster,  whereas  it  is  well 
known  he  never  set  up  for  a public  school,  to  teach  all  the  young 
fry  of  a parish,  but  only  was  willing  to  impart  his  learning  and 
knowledge  to  relations,  and  the  sons  of  some  gentlemen  who  were 
his  intimate  friends  ; besides,  that  neither  his  conver.se  nor  his 
writings  nor  his  manner  of  teaching  savoured  in  the  least  of 
pedantry.” 

Thus  laboriomsly  does  his  nephew  extenuate  what  cannot  be  denied, 
and  what  might  be  confessed  without  di.sgrace.  Milton  was  not  a 
man  who  could  become  mean  by  a mean  employment.  This,  how- 
ever, his  warmest  friends  .seem  not  to  have  found  ; they  therefore 
shift  and  palliate.  lie  did  not  sell  literature  to  all  comers  at  an 
open  shop  ; he  was  a chamber-milliner,  and  measured  his  commodi- 
ties to  his  friends. 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  him  in  this  state  of  degra- 
dation, tells  us  that  it  was  not  long  continued  ; and,  to  raise  his 
character  again,  has  a mind  to  invest  him  with  military  splendour  : 
“ He  is  much  mistaken,”  he  says,  “ if  there  was  not  about  this  time 
a design  of  making  him  Adjutant-General  to  Sir  William  trailer’s 


Printed  for  Humphrey  Moseley,  llie  (treat  poetical  publisher  between  IBIO  and  1060.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Hurrln)tman,  aj<  Herrinitman  was  by  Toiison!  Before  this  exquisite  little 
volume  (now  fetcliing  a high  price)  Is  a print  of  Milton  by  Marshall,  with  Jlllton’s  satirical 
Greek  verses  beneath  it. 
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army.  But  the  new-modelling  of  the  army  proved  an  olxstruction  to 
the  design.”  An  event  cannot  be  set  at  a much  greater  distance 
than  by  having  been  only  designed,  about  smnt  time,  if  a man  he  not 
^ much  mistaken.  Milton  shall  be  a j)cdagogne  no  longer  ; for,  if 
^ Philips  be  not  much  mistaken,  somebody  at  some  time  designed  him 
for  a soldier. 

About  the  time  that  the  army  was  new-modelled  (1C45)  he  re- 
moved to  a smaller  house  in  Ilolborn,  which  opened  backward  into 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields.  He  is  not  known  to  have  published  anything 
afterwards  till  the  King’s  death,  when,  finding  his  murderers  con- 
demned by  the  Presbyterians,  he  wrote  a treatise  to  justify  it,  and  to 
compose,  the.  minds  of  the  people. 

He  made  some  ' Ilemarks  on  the  Articles  of  Peace  between  Or- 
mond and  the  Irish  Rebels.’  While  he  contented  himself  to  write, 
he  perhaps  did  only  what  his  conscience  dictated  ; and  if  he  did  not 
very  diligently  watch  the  influence  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  gra- 
dual prevalence  of  opinions,  first  willingly  admitted  and  then  habitu- 
ally indulged  ; if  objections,  by  being  overlooked,  were  forgotten,  and 
desire  superinduced  conviction  ; he  yet  shared  only  the  common 
weakness  of  mankind,  and  might  be  no  le.ss  sincere  than  his  oppo- 
nents. But  as  faction  .seldom  leaves  a man  honest,  however  it  might 
find  him,  Milton  is  suspected  of  having  interpolated  the  book  called 
‘ Icon  Basilike,’  which  the  Council  of  State,  to  whom  he  was  now 
made  Latin  secretary,”  employed  him  to  censure,  by  inserting  a 
prayer  taken  from'  Sidney’s  ‘ Arcadia,’  and  imputing  it  to  the  King, 
whom  he  charges,  in  his  ‘ Iconoclastes,’  with  the  use  of  this  prayer, 
as  with  a heavy  crime,  in  the  indecent  language  with  which  prosper- 
ity had  emboldened  the  advocates  for  rebellion  to  insult  all  that  is 
venerable  or  great  : “ Who  would  have  imagined  so  little  fear  in 
him  of  the  true  all-seeing  Deity,  as,  immediately  before  his  death,  to 
pop  into  the  hands  of  the  grave  bishop  that  attended  him,  as  a spe- 
cial relicpie  of  his  saintly  exercises,  a prayer  stolen  word  for 

On  the  13th  March,  1GJ3-0,  a Comimttee  of  the  Council  of  Slate  was  among  other  matters 
dlrccte«l  “to  speake  with  Mr.  Milton,  ami  know  whether  he  will  be  employed  as  Sccretai^  for 
the  Foreign  Tongties,  and  to  report  to  the  Council ; ” and  two  days  after  It  was  **  ordered  by 

Council  that  Mr.  John  Milton  bo  employeil  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Tongues  to  the  Coun- 
pH,  and  that  he  have  the  same  salary  Which  Mr.  Wcckhorlyn  formerly  had  for  the  same  ser^ 
vice.” — Tonn’rt  TJfr  /y' J/iV/oh,  p.  GQ,  ed,  1S53, 
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word  from  the  mouth  of  a heathen  woman  praying  to  a heatlicn 
god  ?” 

The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr.  Juxon  on  the  scaffold 
the  regicides  took  away,  so  that  they  were  at  least  the  publishers 
of  this  prayer  ; and  Dr.  Birch,  who  had  examined  the  question  with 
great  care,  was  iucliried  to  think  them  the  forgers.  The  use  of  it  by 
adaptation  was  innocent ; and  they  who  could  so  noisily  censure  it, 
with  a little  extension  of  their  malice  could  contrive  what  they 
wanted  to  accuse. 

King  Charles  II.,  being  now  sheltered  in  Holland,  employed 
Salmasius,  professor  of  polite  learning  at  Leyden,  to  write  a Defence 
of  his  father  and  of  monarchy;  and,  to  excite  his  industry,  gave  him, 
as  was  reported,  a hundred  jacobuses.  Salmasius  was  a man  of  skill 
in  languages,  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  sagacity  of  craendatory 
criticism,  almost  exceeding  all  hope  of  human  attainment ; and  liav- 
ing,  by  excessive  praises,  been  confirmed  in  great  confidence  of  him- 
self,' though  he  probably  had  not  much  considered  the  principles  of 
society  or  the  rights  of  government,  undertook  the  employment 
without  distrust  of  his  own  qualifications  ; and,  as  his  expedition  in 
writing  was  wonderful,  in  1G49  published  ‘Defensio  Eegis.’ 

To  this  Milton  was  required”  to  write  a sufficient  answer,  w'hich 
he  performed  (1650)  in  such  a manner,  that  Hobbes  declared  him- 
self” unable  to  decide  w’hosc  language  was  best,  or  whose  argu- 
ments were  worst.  In  my  opinion,  Milton’s  periods  arc  smoother, 
neater,  and  more  pointed  ; but  he  delights  himself  with  teasing  his 
adversary  as  much  as  with  confuting  him.  He  makes  a foolish  allu- 
sion of  Salmasius,  whose  doctrine  he  considers  as  servile  and 
unmanly,  to  the  stream  of  Salmacis,  which  whoever  entered  left  half 
his  virility  behind  him.  Salmasius  was  a Frenchman,  aad  was 
unhappily  married  to  a scold.  Tn  es  Callus,  says  Milton,  et,  ut 
aiunt,  mmium  gallinaceus.  But  his  supreme  pleasure  is  to  tax  his 
adversary,  so  renowned  for  criticism,  with  vicious  Latin.  He  opens 
his  book  wdth  telling  that  he  has  used  persona,  which,  according  to 

1649-50,  Jan.  8. — Tliat  Mr.  Jlllton  doe  prepare  something  In  answer  to  the  book  of  Sal- 
masius, and  when  he  hath  done  Itt  bring  Itt  to  the  CooncilL — Order  Book  of  Vie  Council  of 
State:  Todd’s  Life,  ed.  1S52,  p.  72. 

•»  See  Todd’s  ‘Life  of  Milton,’  cd.  IS.’iS,  p.  80. 
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Milton,  signifies  only  a mask,  in  a sense  not  known  to  the  Homans, 
by  applying  it  as  we  apply  ■person.  But  as  Nemesis  is  always  on  the 
watch,  it  is  memorable  that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a solecism 
by  an  e.\prcssioii  in  itself  grossly  solecistical,  when  for  one  of  those 
supposed  blunders,  he  says,  as  Ker,  and  I think  some  one  before 
him,'“*  has  remarked,  propino  te  gravnnatislis  fuis  vapulandum. 
From  vapulo,  which  has  a passive  sense,  vapulandus  can  never  be 
derived.  No  man  forgets  his  original  trade  : the  rights  of  nations, 
and  of  kings,  sink  into  questions  of  grammar,  if  grammarians  discuss 
them.“ 

Milton,  when  he  undertook  this  answer,  was  weak  of  body  and 
dim  of  sight ; bat  his  will  was  forwarded,  and  what  was  wanting  of 
health  was  supplied  by  zeal.  He  was  rew'arded  with  a thousand 
pounds,*’  and  his  book  was  much  read — for  paradox,  recommended 
by  spirit  and  elegance,  easily  gains  attention  ; and  he  who  told 
every  man  that  he  was  equal  to  his  King,  could  hardly  want  an 
audience. 

That  the  performance  of  Salmasius  was  not  dispersed  with 
equal  rapidity,  or  read  with  equal  eagerness,  is  very  credible.  He 
taught  only  the  stale  doctrine  of  authority,  and  the  unpleasing  duty 
of  submission  ; and  he  had  been  so  long  not  only  the  monarch  but 
the  tyrant  of  literature,  that  almost  all  mankind  were  delighted  to 
find  him  defied  and  insulted  by  a new  name,  not  yet  considered  as 
any  one’s  rival.  If  Christina,  as  is  said,  commended  the  ‘ Defence 
of  the  People,’  her  purpose  must  have  been  to  torment  Salmasius, 
who  was  then  at  her  court ; for  neither  her  civil  station  nor  her 

Yavassor  d©  Epigr.  exxii.  p.  144.  S«e  Mitf^rd’s  L>/e  of  Milton^  p.  clxxU.  ed.  1851. 

he  who  fought  at  barriers  with  Salmasius, 

Engaged  with  nothing  but  his  style  and  phrases ; 

AValved  to  assert  the  murder  of  a prince, 

The  author  of  false  Latin  to  convince ; 

But  laid  the  merits  of  the  cause  aside. 

By  those  that  understood  them,  to  be  tried; 

And  counted  breaking  PrUcIan's  bead  a thing 
More  capital  than  to  behead  a king, 

For  which  he  'as  been  admir’d  by  all  the  learn’d, 

Ofkxiavcs  concern’d,  and  pedants  unconcern’d. 

Butler:  Upon  Unman  Learning, 

That  Rfllton  rec<4ved  this  sum  from  the  Council  of  State  was  first  told  by  Toland,  and  has 
since  been  copied  by  other  biographers ; but  the  Council  books,  where  (hanbs  alone  are  given 
to  Milton  for  his  book,  do  not  support  Tolaud’s  assertion. — 8cc  Todd’s  ed.  1852,  p.  81. 
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natural  character  could  dispose  them  to  favour  the  doctrine,  who 
was  by  birth  a queen,  and  by  temper  despotic. 

That  Salmasius  was,  from  the  appearance  of  Milton’s  book, 
treated  with  neglect,  there  is  not  much  proof ; but  to  a man  so 
long  accustomed  to  admiration,  a little  praise  of  his  antagonist 
would  be  sufficiently  offensive,  and  might  incline  him  to  leave 
Sweden,  from  which  however  he  was  dismissed,  not  with  any  mark 
of  contempt,  but  with  a train  of  attendance  scarcely  less  than  regal. 

He  prepared  a reply,  which,  left  as  it  was  imperfect,  was  pub- 
lished by  his  son  in  the  year  of  the  Kestoration.  In  the  beginning, 
being  probably  most  in  pain  for  his  Latinity,  he  endeavoured  to 
defend  his  use  of  the  word  persona;  but,  if  I reidember  right,  ho 
misses  a better  huthorlTy  thun  any  that  he  has  found,  lliaf~of 
Juvenal  in  his  fourth  satire  : ' 


“ Quid  agaa  cum  dira  ct  ficdior  omni 

Criminc  persona  cst  ?” 

As  Salmasius  reproached  Milton  with  losing  his  eyes  in  the  quar- 
rel, Milton  delighted  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  had  shortened 
Salmasius’s  life  ; and  both,  perhaps,  with  more  malignity  than 
reason.  Salmasius  died  at  the  Spa,  September  3,  1653  ; and,  as 
controvertists  are  commonly  said  to  be  killed  by  their  last  dispute, 

Milton  was  flattered  with  the  credit  of  destroying  him. 

Cromwell  had  now  dismissed  the  Parliament  by  the  authority^ 
\lduclb,lm  had  destroyelT monarch^  and  commenced  monarch  him- 
_scl|^  undiu:  the  title  6r~FrQtect'6r7T)iit  with  kingly  and  more  than 
kingly  power.  That  his  authority  was  lawful,  never  was  pretended; 
he  himself  founded  his  right  only  in  necessity  : but  ^lilton,  having 
now  tasted  the  honey  of  public  employment,  would  not  return  to 
hunger  and  philosophy,  but,  continuing  to  e.xcrcisc  his  office  under  a 
manifest  usurpation,  betrayed  to  his  power  that  liberty  which  he 
had  defended.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  that  rebellion  should 
end  in  slavery  ; that  he  who  had  justified  the  murder  of  his  king, 
for  some  acts  which  to  him  seemed  unlawful,  should  now  sell  his 
services  and  his  flatteries  to  a tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  do  nothing  lawful.  

He  had  now  been  blind  for  some  years  ; but  his  vigour  of  intel- 
lect was  such  that  he  was  not  disabled  to  discharge  his  office  of 
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Latin  secret^,  or  continne  his  controversies.  His  mind  was  too 
eager  to  be  diverted,  and  too  strong  to  be  subdued. 

About  this  time  [1654J  his  first  wife  died  in  childbed,  having  left 
him  three  daughters.*’  As  he  probably  did  not  much  love  her,  he 
did  not  long  continue  the  appearance  of  lamenting  her  ; but,  after 
n short  time,**  married  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  one  Captain 
Woodcock,  of  Hackneyi  a woman  doubtless  educated  in  opinions 
like  his  owiuIlSlie-died,  within  a year,  of  childbirth,  or  some  dis- 
temper that  followed  it  ;**  and  her  husband  honoured  her  memory 
with  a poor  sonnet. 

The  first  reply  to  Milton’s  ‘ Defensio  Popnli  ’ was  published  in 
1651,  called  ‘Apologia  pro  Rege  et  Populo  Anglicano,  contra 
Johannis  Polypragmatici  (alias  Miltoni  Angli)  defensionem  destruc- 
tivam  Regis  et  Populi.’  Of  this  the  author  was  not  known  ; but 
Milton  and  his  nephew  [John]  Philips — under  whose  name  he  pub- 
lished [1652]  an  answer,  so  much  corrected  by  him  that  it  might 
be  called  his  own — imputed  it  to  Bramhall  ; and,  knowing  him  no 
friend  to  regicides,  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  treat  him  as  if 
they  had  known  what  they  only  suspected.** 

Next  year  appeared  ‘ Rcgii  Sanguinis  clamor  ad  Coelum.’  Of 
this  the  author  was  Peter  du  Moulin,  who  was  afterwards  preben- 
dary of  Canterbury;  but  Morus,  or  More,  a French  minister,  hav- 
ing the  care  of  its  publication,  was  treated  as  the  writer  by  Milton 
in  his  ‘ Defensio  Secunda  ’ [1654],  and  overwhelmed  by  such  violence 
of  invective  that  he  began  to  shrink  under  the  tempest,  and  gave 
his  persecutors  the  means  of  knowing  the  true  author.  Du  Moulin 
was  now  in  great  danger  ; but  Milton’s  pride  operated  against 
his  malignity,  and  both  he  and  his  friends  were  more  willing  that  Du 
Moulin  should  escape  than  that  he  should  be  convicted  of  mistake. 

In  this  second  Defence  he  shows  that  his  eloquence  is  not  merely 
satirical;  the  rudeness  of  his  invective  is  equalled  by  the  grossuess 
of  his  flattery.  “ Dcserimur,  Cromuclle,  tu  solus  superes,  ad  to 
summa  nostrarum  rerura  rediit,  in  te  solo  consistit,  insuperabili  tuai 

Of  rhom  Deborah,  the  youngest,  was  boru  2nd  May,  1652,  In  'Westminster. — IIcnteb’s 

p.  Ji4 ; Philips’s  IJ/f,  1694,  p.  xli. 

**  HU  marriage  to  Cutlieriiie  Woodcocke  U reported  in  the  register  of  St.  Mary,  Alderman- 
bury,  London,  under  the  12lh  Nov,  1C56. 

She  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  10th  Feb.  165T-8. 

It  ap^ars  from  a MS.  letter  of  Bishop  Bramhall's,  referred  to  by  Todd  (‘Life,  ed.  1S52, 
p.  85),  that  the  Apologia  was  written  **by  one  John  Rowland.” 
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virtuti  cedimus  cuncti,  nemine  vel  obloqnente,  nisi  qui  sequales  iuae- 
qualis  ipse  honores  sibi  quserit,  aut  digniori  concessos  in  vide  t,  aut 
uou  intelligit  nihil  esse  in  societate  hominum  magis  vel  Deo  gratnni, 
vel  ratioui  conscutaneum,  esse  in  civitate  nihil  aequius,  utilins,  quam 
poliri  rcrum  dignissunum.  Bum  te  agnoscunt  omnes,  Cromuelle,  ea 
tu  civis  maximus  et  gloriosissimus,^’  dux  public!  consilii,  exercitum 
fortissimoruui  imperator,  pater  patriae  gessisti.  Sic  tu  spontanea 
bonorurn  omnium  et  auimitus  missa  voce  salutaris.” 

Caesar,  when  he  assumed  the  perpetual  dictatorship,  had  not  more 
servile  or  more  elegant  flattery,  A translation  may  show  its  servil- 
ity, but  its  elegance  is  less  attainable.  Having  exposed  the  unskil- 
fulness or  selfishness  of  the  former  government,  "We  were  left,” 
says  Milton,  “ to  ourselves  : the  whole  national  interest  fell  into 
your  hands,  and  subsists  only  in  your  abilities.  To  your  virtue, 
overpowering  and  resistless,  every  man  gives  way,  except  some  who, 
without  equal  qualifications,  aspire  to  equal  honours,  who  envy  the 
distinctions  of  merit  greater  than  their  own,  or  who  have  yet  to 
learn  that  in  the  coalition  of  human  society  nothing  Ls  more  pleasing 
to  God,  or  more  agreeable  to  reason,  than  that  the  highest  mind 
should  have  the  sovereign  power.  Such,  Sir,  are  you  by  general 
confession;  such  are  the  things  achieved  by  you,  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious  of  our  countrymen,  the  director  of  our  public  councils, 
the  leader  of  unconquered  armies,  the  father  of  your  country;  for 
by  that  title  does  every  good  man  hail  you  with  sincere  and  volun- 
tary praise.” 

Next  year  [1655],  having  defended  all  that  wanted  defence,  he 
found  leisure  to  defend  himself.  He  undertook  his  own  vindication 
against  More,  whom  he  declares  in  his  title  to  be  justly  called  the 
author  of  the  ‘ Regii  Sanguinis  clamor.’  In  this  there  is  no  want 
of  vehemence  or  eloquence,  nor  does  he  forget  his  wonted  wit. 
“ Moris  es  ? an  Momus  ? an  uterque  idem  est  ?”  He  then  remem- 
bers that  Morus  is  Latin  for  a mulberry-tree,  and  hints  at  the  known 
transformation: 

“ Poma  alba  ferebat 

Quaj  post  nigra  tulit  Morus.” 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  glorioaiaaimut  be  here  used  with  Milton’s  boasted  purity. 
Rea  glorioaa  is  an  iUuatrioua  thing  ; but  air  glorioam  is  commonly  a hraggax^^  in  milaa 
glorioaua. — Johnson. 
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With  this  piece  ended  his  controversies;  and  he  from  this  time 
gave  himself  up  to  his  private  studies  and  his  civil  employment. 

As  secretary' _to  the  Trotcctor**  he  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  fJ^aration  of  tlie  reasons  for  a war  with  Spain.  Uis  agency 
was  considered  as  of  great  importance  ; for  when  a treaty  with 
Sweden  was  artfully  suspended,  the  delay  was  publicly  imputed  to 
Mr.  Milton’s  indisposition;  and  the  Swedish  agent  was  provoked  to 
express  his  wonder  that  only  one  man  in  England  could  write  Latin, 
and  that  man  blind."  ^ A 

Being  now  forty-seven'  years  old,  and  seeing  himself  disencum- 
bered from  external  interruptions,  he  seem  to  have  recollected  his 
former  purposes,  and  to  have  resumed  three  great  works  which  he 
had  planned  for  his  future  employment — an  epic  poem,  the  history 
of  his  country,  and  a dictionary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

To  collect  a dictionary  seems  a work  of  all  others  least  prac- 
ticable in  a state  of  blindness,  because  it  depends  upon  perpet^ual 
and  minute  inspection  and  collation.  Nor  would  Milton. probably 
have  begun  it  after  he  had  lost  his  eyes  ; but  hartng  hftd  it  always 
before  him,  he  continued  it,  says  Philips,  almost  to  his  dying-day; 
but  the,  papers  were  so  discomposed  and  deficient  that  they  could  not  he 
fitted  for  the  press.  The  compilers  of  the  Latin  dictionary  printed 
at  Cambridge  had  the  use  of  those  collections  in  three  folios  ; but 
what  was  their  fate  afterwards  is  not  known." 

To  compile  a history  from  various  authors,  when  they  can  only 
be  consulted  by  other  eyes,  is  not  easy,  nor  possible,  but  with  more 
skilful  and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  obtained  ; and  it 


Milton  was  only  Secretary  for  Foreign  Tongues  to  the  Council  of  State ; but  some  of  his 
biographers  elevate  him  to  a much  higher  rank,  and  attribute  a political  inlluenoe  to  him 
which  he  never  possessed. 

**  Whltelocke’s  ‘Memorials,’  6th  May,  1656,  ed.  1762,  p.  645.  President  Bradshaw,  who 
died  In  1659,  by  a codicil  to  hU  will,  dated  lOlh  Sept,  1G55,  left  10/.  to  “Mr.  John  Milton.” 

*0  The  * Cambridge  Dictionary,’  published  In  4to.,  1693,  is  a copy,  with  some  small  addl- 
tiens,  of  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Littleton  in  16S5,  by  sundry  persons,  of  whom  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  Kdward  Philljis  whs  one. 

The  MS.  of  his  Latin  * Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,*  and  a corrected  copy  of  all  the 
foreign  letters  written  by  him  as  Latin  Secretary,  Milton  gave  to  Daniel  Skinner,  by  whom 
lliey  were  placed  (1676)  in  Elzevir's  hands  to  be  printed ; but  ou  the  remonstrance,  and 
Eomethiug  more,  of  Sir  Joseph  Williumson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  they  were  surrendered  by 
Skinner,  and  lodged  in  the  State  Paper  Ofh«^e,  where  they  were  accidentally  discovered  in 
1523.  Skinner  relates  Uie  story  of  the  MS$.  in  a letter  to  Pepj’s,  dated  “Rotterdam,  Nov.  19, 
1676.” — Pbpvs:  Tangier*  Journal^  «6c.,  2 vols.  8vo.  1S41,  vol,  1.  p.  169,  and  ii.  297. 
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was  probably  the  difficulty  of  consulting  and  comparing  that  stopped 
, Milton’s  narrative  at  the  Conquest ; a period  at  which  affairs  were 
not  yet  very  intricate,  nor  authors  very  numerous. 

For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after  much  deliberation,  long 
choosing,  and  heginning  late,  he  fixed  upon  ‘ Paradise  Lost a design 
so  comprelicn.sive  that  it  could  be  justified  only  by  success.  He 
had  once  designed  to  celebrate  King  Arthur,  as  he  hints  in  his 
verses  to  Mansus  ; but  Arthur  was  reserved,  says  Fenton,  to  another 
destiny.*^ 

It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  projects  left  in  manu- 
script, and  to  be  seen  in  a library  at  Cambridge,”  that  he  had 
digested  his  thoughts  on  this  subject  into  one  of  those  wild  dramas 
which  were  anciently  called  mysteries  ; and  Philips  had  seen  ” what 
he  terms  part  of  a tragedy,  beginning  with  the  first  ten  lines  of 
Satan’s  address  to  the  Sun.  These  mysteries  consist  of  allegorical 
persons  ; such  as  Justice,  Mercy,  Faith.  Of  the  Tragedy  or  Mys- 
tery of  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ there  are  two  plans  : 


I with  the  Serpent. 


The  Persons. 
Michael. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 
Heavenly  Love. 
Lucifer. 

Adam, 

Eve, 

Conscience. 

Death. 

Labour, 

Sickness, 
Discontent, 
Ignorance, 
with  others, 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Cliarity. 


Mutes. 


The  Persons. 

Moses. 

Divine  Justice,  Wisdom, 
Heavenly  Love. 

Tlie  Evening  Star,  Hesperus. 
Chorus  of  Angels. 

Lucifer. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Conscience. 

Labour, 

Slcknc.ss, 

Discontent, 

Ignorance, 

Fear, 

Death, 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 


Mutest 


To  Sir  Richard  Blackraore.  Trinity  College,  Cambrlog*. 

Fbilips,  12mo.  16M,  p.  xxzv. 
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PARADISE  LOST. 

The  Persons. 

Moses,  TTpo'Xoyi^u,  recounting  how  he  assumed  his  true  body ; that  it  cor- 
rupts not,  because  it  is  with  God  iu  the  mount ; declares  the  like  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah  ; besides  the  purity  of  the  place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews,  and 
clouds  preserve  it  from  corruption  ; whence  exhorts  to  the  sight  of  God ; tells 
they  cannot  sec  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence,  by  reason  of  their  sin. 

Justice, 

Mercy,  ■ debating  what  should  become  of  man,  if  he  fall 
Wisdom,  , 

Chorus  of  Angels  singing  a hymn  of  the  Creation. 

ACT  II. 

Heavenly  Love. 

Evening  Star. 

Chorus  singtag  the  marriage-song,  and  describe  Paradise. 

ACT  III. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam’s  ruin. 

Chorus  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lucifer’s  rebellion  and  falL 


ACT  IV. 

i MIC. 

Eve,  > 

Conscience  cites  them  to  God’s  examination. 
Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  lost. 


ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 

presented  by  an  angel  with 

Labour,  Grief,  Hatred,  Envy,  War,  Famine,  Pestilence,  | ^ ^ 
Sickness.  Di.scontent,  Ignorance,  Fear,  Death,  I 
To  whom  he  gives  their  names.  Likewise  Winter,  Heat,  Tempest,  &c. 
Faith,  j 

Hope,  j-  comfort  him  and  instruct  him. 

Charity,  * 

Choi  us  briefly  concludes. 


Such  was  his  first  design,  which  could  have  produced  only  an 
allegory,  or  mystery.  The  following  sketch  seems  to  have  attained 
more  maturity. 
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Adam  vnparadised; 

The  angel  Galiriel,  cither  descending  or  entering;  showing,  since  this  globe 
was  created,  his  freiiucncy  ss  much  on  earth  as  in  heaven ; describes  Paradise. 
Next,  the  Chorus,  .showing  the  reason  of  his  coining  to  keep  his  'watcli  in  Para- 
dise, after  Lucifer’s  rebellion,  by  command  from  God ; and  withal  expressing 
his  desire  to  see  and  know  more  concerning  this  excellent  new  creature,  man. 

*The  angel  Gabriel,  as  by  his  name  signifying  a prince  of  power,  tracing  Pani- 
disc  with  a more  free  office,  passes  by  the  station  of  the  Chorus,  and,  desired 
by  them,  relates  what  ho  knew  of  man  ; as  the  ercation  of  Eve,  with  their  love 
and  marriage.  After  this,  Lucifer  appears  ; after  his  overthrow  bemoans  him- 
self, seeks  revenge  on  man.  The  Chorus  prepare  resistance  at  his  first  ap- 
proach. At  last,  after  discourse  of  enmity  on  either  side,  he  departs:  whereat 
the  Chorus  sings  of  the  battle  and  victory  in  heaven,  against  him  and  his 
accomplices  : as  before,  after  the  first  act,  was  sung  a hymn  of  the  creation. 
Here  again  may  appear  Lucifer,  relating  and  insulting  in  what  ho  had  done  to 
the  destruction  of  man.  Man  next,  and  Eve  having  by  this  time  been  seduced 
by  the  Serpent,  appears  confusedly  covered  with  loaves.  Con.science,  in  a 
shape,  accuses  him  ; Justice  cites  him  to  the  place  whither  Jehovah  called  for  him. 
Jn  the  mean  while,  the  Chorus  entertains  the  stage,  and  is  informed  by  some 
angel  the  manner  of  the  fall.  Here  the  Chorus  bewails  Adam’s  fall ; Adam 
then  and  Eve  return  ; accuse  one  another ; but  especially  Adam  lays  the  blame 
to  his  wife  ; is  stubborn  in  his  offence.  Justice  appears,  rea.sons  with  him, 
convinces  him.  The  Chorus  admonishes  Adam,  and  bids  him  beware  Lucifer’s 
example  of  impenitence.  The  angel  is  sent  to  banish  them  out  of  Paradise ; 
but  before  causes  to  pass  before  his  eye.s,  in  shapes,  a mask  of  all  the  evils  of 
this  life  and  world.  He  is  humbled,  relents,  despairs ; at  last  appears  Mercy, 
comforts  him,  promises  the  Messiah  ; then  calls  in  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ; in- 
structs him ; he  repents,  gives  God  the  glory,  submits  to  his  penalty.  The 
Chorus  briefly  concludes.  Compare  this  with  the  former  draught. 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  ‘ Paradise  Lost but  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  great  works  in  their  seminal  state  pregnant  with 
latent  possibilities  of  excellence  ; nor  could  there  be  any  more  de- 
lightful entertainment  than  to  trace  their  gradual  growth  and  expan- 
sion, and  to  observe  how  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  advanced  by 
accidental  hints,  and  sometimes  slowly  improved  by  steady  medita- 
tion. 

Invention  is  almost  the  only  literary  labour  which  blindness  can- 
not obstruct,  and  therefore  he  naturally  solaced  his  solitude  by  the 
indulgence  of  his  fancy,  and  the  melody  of  his  numbers.  He  had  done 
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what  he  knew  to  be  necessary  previous  to  poetical  excellence  ; he 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  seemly  arts  and  affairs  ; his  com- 
prehension was  extended  by  various  knowledge,  and  his  memory 
stored  with  intellectual  treasures.  He  was  skilful  in  many  lan- 
guages, and  had  by  reading  and  composition  attained  the  full 
mastery  of  his  own.  He  would  have  wanted  little  help  from  books, 
had  he  retained  the  power  of  perusing  them. 

But  while  his  greater  designs  were  advancing,  having  now,  like 
many  other  authors,  caught  the  love  of  publication,  he  amused 
himself,  as  he  could,  with  little  productions.  He  sent  to  the  press 
(1658)  a manuscript  of  Raleigh,  called  the  ‘ Cabinet  Gomicil and 
next  year  gratified  his  malevolence  to  the  clergy  by  a ‘ Treatise  of 
Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases,  and  the  Means  of  removing 
Hirelings  out  of  the  Church.” 

Oliver  was  now  dead  ; Richard  was  constrained  to  resign  ; the 
systcm’~of  extemporary  government,  which  had  been  held  together 
only  by  force,  naturally  fell  into  fragments  when  that  force  was 
taken  away  ; and  Milton  saw  himself  and  his  cause  in  equal  dan- 
ger. But  he  had  still  hope  of  doing  something.  He  wTote  letters, 
which  Toland  has  published,  to  such  men  as  he  thought  friends  to 
the  new  commonwealth  : and  even  in  the  year  of  the  Restoration 
he  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but  was  fantastical  enough  to  think 
that  the  nation,  agitated  as  it  was,  might  be  settled  by  a pamphlet, 
called,  ‘ A ready  and  easy  Way  to  establish  a Free  Commonwealth 
which  was,  however,  enough  considered  to  be  both  seriously  and 
ludicrously  answered. 

The  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  comraonwealthmen  was  very- 
remarkable.  When  the  King  was  apparently  returning,  Harring- 
ton with  a few  associates  as  fanatical  as  himself,  used  to  meet, 
with  all  the  gravity  of  political  importance,  to  settle  an  equal 
government  by  rotation  ; and  Milton,  kicking  when  he  could  strike 
no  longer,  was  foolish  enough  to  publish,  a few  weeks  before  the 
Restoration,  ‘Notes’  upon  a sermon  preached  by  one  Griffith, 
entitled,  ‘ The  Fear  of  God  aud  the  King.’  To  these  notes  an 
answer  was  written  by  L’Estrange,  in  a pamphlet  petulantly  called, 

‘ No  Blind  Guides.’ 

But  whatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men  of  greater  activity 
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< could  do,  the  King  was  now  about  to  be  restored  with  the  irre- 
f sistible  approbation  of  the  people.  Ue  was  therefore  no  longer 
' secretary,  and  was  Consequently  obliged  to  quit  the  house  which  he 
held  by  his  ofiBce  ; and  proportioning  his  sense  of  danger  to  his 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  his  writings,  thought  it  convenient  to 
seek  some  shelter,  and  hid  himself  for  a time  in  Bartholomew-close, 
by  West  Smithfield. 

I cannot  but  remark  a kind  of  respect,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
paid  to  this  great  man  by  his  biographers  : every  house  in  which 
he  resided  is  historically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to  neglect 
naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  his  presence.** 

The  King,  with  lenity  of  which  the  world  has  had  perhaps  no 
other  example,  declined  to  be  the  judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or 
his  father’s  wrongs;  and  promised  to  admit  into  the  Act  of  Oblivion 
all  except  those  whom  the  parliament  should  except  ; and  the 
parliament  doomed  none  to  capital  punishment  but  the  wretches 
who  had  immediately  co-operated  in  the  murder  of  the  King. 
Milton  was  certainly  not  one  of  them  ; he  had  only  justified  what 
they  had  done. 

\ This  justification  was  indeed  sufficiently  ofifensive  ; and  (June  16) 
an  order  was  issued  to  seize  Milton’s  ‘Defence.’**  and  Goodwin’s 
S ‘ Obstructors  of  Justice,’  another  book  of  the  same  tendency,  and 
J burn  them  by  the  common  hangman.  The  attorney-general  was 
ordered  to  prosecute  the  authors  ; but  Milton  was  not  seized,  nor 
perhaps  very  diligently  pursued. 

Not  long  after  (August  19)  the  flutter  of  innumerable  bosoms 
was  stilled  by  an  act,  which  the  King,  that  his  mercy  might  want 
no  recommendation  of  elegance,  rather  called  an  Act  of  Oblivion 


Ami  yet  Johnson  has  omitted  all  mention  of  his  Westminster  residence — unless  “the 
house  which  he  held  by  his  office”  may  be  said  to  allude  to  it,  an  official  residence  in  which, 
however,  I have  no  kind  of  belief.  What  says  Philips?  “He  soon  after  took  a pretty 
(tardeii-house  in  Petty  France,  in  Westminster,  next  door  to  the  I/ord  Scudamore's,  and  open- 
uiji  into  St.  James's  Park.  Here  he  remained  no  Ic.ss  than  eight  years,  namely,  from  the  year 
ll>o2  till  within  a few  weeks  of  King  diaries  the  IP’s  liestoration.  In  this  house  hU  first  wife 
dying  in  childbed,  he  married  a second.”— Pniup.«,  1C94,  p.  xxxlil. 

*'<’  The  proclamation  for  calling  in  and  suppressing  Miiton's  ‘ Defence,’  Ac.,  includes  his 
‘ Answer  to  the  Portraicture  ’ as  well,  and  is  dated  13th  August,  ICCO.  There  is  a copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  reprinted  In  Kenuett's  ‘ Register,’  p.  189,  and  in  Chalmers’s  ‘ Supp. 
Apology,’  p.  7. 
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than  of  Grace.  Goodwin  was  named,  with  nineteen  more,  as 
incapacitated  for  any  public  tru.st  ; but  of  Milton  there  was  no 
exception. 

Of  this  tenderness  shown  to  Milton,  the  cariosity  of  mankind  has 
not  forborne  to  inquire  the  reason.  Burnet  thinks  he  was  forgotten; 
but  this  is  another  instance  which  may  confirm  Dalryinple’s  obser- 
vation, who  says,  that  whenever  Burnet’s  narrations  are  examined, 
he  appears  to  be  mistaken.” 

Forgotten  he  was  not ; for  his  prosecution  was  ordered  : it  must 
be  therefore  by  design  that  he  was  included  in  the  general  oblivion, 
lie  is  said  to  have  had  friends  in  the  House,  such  as  Marvel,  Mor- 
rice,  and  Sir  Thomas  Clarges  ; and  undoubtedly  a man  like  him 
must  have  had  influence.  A very  particular  story  of  his  escape  is 
told  by  Richardson  in  his  Memoirs,”  which  he  received  from  Pope, 
as  delivered  by  Betterton,  who  might  have  heard  it  from  Davenant.*’ 
fin  the  war  between  the  King  and  Parliament,  Davenant  was  made 
prisoner  and  condemned  to  die  ; but  was  spared  at  the  request  of 
Milton.  When  the  turn  of  success  brought  Milton  into  the  like 
danger,  Davenant  repaid  the  benefit  by  appearing  in  his  favour. 
Here  is  a reciprocation  of  generosity  and  gratitude  so  pleasing,  that 
the  tale  makes  its  own  way  to  credit.  But  if  help  were  wanted,  I 
know  not  where  to  find  it.  The  danger  of  Davenant  is  certain  from 
his  own  relation;  but  of  his  escape  there  is  no  account.”  Betterton’s 
narration  can  be  traced  no  higher  ; it  is  not  known  that  he  had  it 
from  Davenant.  We  are  told  that  the  benefit  exchanged  was  life 
for  life  ; but  it  seems  not  certain  that  Milton’s  life  ever  was  in  dan- 
gej;.  Goodwin,  who  had  committed  the  same  kind  of  crime,  escaped 
willi  Incapacitation  ; and  as  exclusion  from  public  trust  is  a punish- 
ment which  the  power  of  government  can  commonly  inflict  without 


**  Richardson,  p.  xc.  Marvel  In  1660  had  very  little  laOucucc;  Morrlce  and  Clarges  (by 
Monk's  position)  were  all-innuential. 

i>r.  Johnson  Is  puzzled  on  what  authority  to  fix  this  anecdote.  I believe  it  was  hrst 
retuiled  in  print  by  Wood,  ‘Ath.  Oxou,’  ii.  41*i  [ed.  1721]. — Malone:  Sitak.  by 
iiL  2S2. 

**  Davenant  obtained  the  liberty  of  the  Tower,  and  ultimately  his  release  (16th  Aug.  1650), 
through  Whitclocke's  Intercession.  A coarse  jest  of  Harry  Martin’s  is  said  to  hare  hU 

lift.  Aubrey,  it  is  right  to  add,  attributes  his  escape  to  the  interest  exercised  in  his  behalf  by 
two  aldermen  of  Vork,  whom  he  had  released  on  his  own  personibility  while  serving  under  the 
Marquis  of  Newca.stle.  Wood  follows  Aubrey. 
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the  help  of  a particular  law,  it  required  no  great  interest  to  exempt 
, Milton  from  a censure  little  more  than  verbal.  Something  may  be 
jreasonably  ascribed  to  veneration  and  compassion  ; to  veneration  of 
i ^lis  abilities,  and  compassion  for  his  distresses,  which  made  it  fit  to 
I 5^orgive  his  malice  for  his  learning.  He  was  now  poor  and  blind  ; 

> and  who  would  pursue  with  violence  an  illustrious  enemy,  depressed 
by  fortune,  and  disarmed  by  nature  ? 

The  publication  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  put  him  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  his  fellow-subjects.  He  was,  however,  upon  some  pre- 
tence now  not  known,  in  the  custody  of  the  serjeant  in  December ; 
and,  when  he  was  released,  upon  his  refusal  of  the  fees  demanded, 
he  and  the  serjeant  were  called  before  the  House.  He  was  now  safe 
within  the  shade  of  oblivion,  and  knew  himself  to  be  as  much  out 
of  the  power  of  a griping  officer  as  any  other  man.  How  the  ques- 
tion was  determined  is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly  have  con- 
tended, but  that  he  knew  himself  to  have  right  on  his  ride. 

He  then  removed  to  Je win-street,  near  Aldersgate-street ; and 
being  blind  and  by  no  means  wealthy,  wanted  a domestic  companion 
and  attendant ; and  therefore,  by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Paget, 
married  Elizathgth  Minshul,  of  a gentleman’s  family  in  Cheshire,” 
probably  without  a fortune.  All  his  wives  were  virgins  ; for  he  has 
declared  that  he  thought  it  gross  and  indelicate  to  be  a second  hus- 
band upon  what  other  principles  his  choice  was  made,  cannot 
now  be  known  ; but  marriage  afforded  not  much  of  his  happiness. 
The  first  wife  left  him  in  disgust,  and  was  brought  back  only  by  ter- 
ror ; the  second,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  more  a favourite,  but 
her  life  was  short.  The  third,  as  Philips  relates,  oppressed  his 
children  in  his  life-time,  and  cheated  them  at  his  death." 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an  obscure  story,”  he  was 
offered  the  continuance  of  his  employment,  and  being  pressed  by  his 
wife  to  accept  it,  answered,  “ You,  like  other  women,  want  to  ride 

Of  the  Mlnshuls  of  WLstaston,  near  Nantwich;  mairiape  licence  dated  11th  Feb.  1CC2. 
See  Sir  Charles  Yomig’s  Pedigree  before  Milford's  * Ufc  of  Milton/  ed.  1S51,  and  the  * Albcn- 
a'uni/  Nos.  114*'!,  IIU,  and  1147. 

Let  not  the  reader  forget  that  Johnson  himself  had  married  a widow. 

I can  find  no  such  relation  In  Philips.  Johnson  has  made  a slip  of  the  pen,  and  written 
Philips  Instead  of  Kichardson,  who  says,  p.  xclx,  that  his  third  wife  was,  he  had  heard,  **  a ter* 
in.agant but  Richardson  Is  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  oppression  and  the  cheating. 

Preserved  by  Richardson,  ‘Explanatory  NoteV  8vo.,  173^1,  p.  c. 
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in  your  coach  ; my  wish  is  to  live  and  die  an  honest  man.”  If  he 
considered  the  Latin  secretary  as  exercising  any  of  the  powers  of 
government,  he  tliat  had  shared  authority,  cither  with  the  Parlia- 
ment or  Cromwell,  might  have  forborne  to  talk  very  loudly  of  his 
honesty  ; and  if  he  thought  the  office  purely  ministerial,  he  certainly 
might  have  honestly  retained  it  under  the  King.  But  this  tale  has 
too  little  evidence  to  deserve  a disquisition  : large  offers  and  sturdy 
rejections  are  among  the  common  topics  of  falsehood. 

He  had  so  much  either  of  prudence  or  gratitude,  that  he  forbore 
to  disturb  the  new  settlement  with  any  of  his  political  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal opinions,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  litera- 
ture. Of  his  zeal  for  learning  in  all  its  parts,  he  gave  a proof  by 
publishing,  the  next  year  (1661),  'Accidence  commenced  Gram- 
mar’— a little  book  which  has  nothing  remarkable  but  that  its 
author,  who  had  been  lately  defending  the  supreme  powers  of  his 
country,  and  was  then  writing  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  could  descend  from 
his  elevation  to  rescue  children  from  the  perplexity  of  grammatical 
confusion,  and  the  tronble  of  le.ssous  unnecessarily  repeated. 

About  this  time  Ellwood  the  Quaker,  being  recommended  to  him, 
as  one  who  would  read  Latin  to  him,  for  the  advantage  of  his  con- 
versation, attended  him  every  afternoon,  except  on  Sundays.  Mil- 
ton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had  declared,  that  to  read  Latin 
with  an  English  mouth  is  as  ill  a hearing  as  law  French,  required 
that  Ellwood  should  learn  and  practice  the  Italian  pronunciation, 
which,  he  said,  was  necessary,  if  he  would  talk  with  foreigners. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a task  troublesoine  without  use.  There  is 
little  reason  for  preferring  the  Italian  pronunciation  to  our  own, 
except  that  it  is  more  general  ; and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is 
only  to  make  him  a foreigner  at  home.  He  who  travels,  if  he  speaks 
Latin,  may  so  soon  learn  the  sounds  which  every  native  gives  it, 
that  he  need  make  no  provision  before  his  journey  ; and  if  strangers 
risit  U.S,  it  is  their  business  to  practice  such  conformity  to  our  modes 
as  they  expect  from  us  in  their  own  countries.  Ellwood  complied 
with  the  directions,  and  imj)roved  himself  by  his  attendance,  for  he 
I’clates  that  Milton,  having  a curious  car,  knew  by  his  voice  when 
he  read  what  lie  did  not  understand,  and  w’ould  stop  him,  and  open 
the  most  (lilJiniU  passages. 
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In  a short  time  he  took  a house  “ in  the  ArtiUery  Walk,  leading 
to  Ihinhill  Fkhh,”  the  mention  of  which  concludes  the  register  of 
• Milton’s  removals  and  habitations.  lie  lived  longer  in  this  place 
than  any  other. 

He  was  now  busied  by  ‘ Paradise  Lost.’  Whence  he  drew  the 
original  design  has  been  variously  conjectured  by  men  who  cannot 
bear  to  think  themselves  ignorant  of  that  which,  at  last,  neither 
diligence  nor  sagacity  can  discover.  Some  find  the  hint  in  an 
Italian  tragedv.  Voltaire  tells  a wild  and  unauthori.scd  story  of  a 
farce  seen  l)y  Milton  in  Italy,  which  opened  thus:  Let  the  Rainbow 
be  (he  Fiddlestick  of  the  Fiddle  of  Heaven.  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  first  ctmeeption  was  a tragedy  or  mystery,  not  of  a 
''narrative,  but  a dramatic  work,  which  he'is  gup])oscd  to  have  begun  • 
to  rednetrto  its  present  form  about  the  time  (1655)  when  he  finished 
his  dispute  with  the  defenders  of  the  King. 

lie  long  had  promised  to  adorn  his  native  country  by  some  great 
performance,  while  he  had  yet  perhaps  no  settled  design,  and  was 
stimulated  only  by  such  expectations  as  naturally  arose  from  the 
survey  of  his  attainments,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  powers. 
What  he  should  undertake,  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  He  was 
lonff  choosinix,  and  bf"aii  late. 

AVhile  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between  his  private 
studies  and  affairs  of  state,  his  poetical  labour  must  have  been  often 
interrupted  ; and  jierhaps  he  did  little  more  in  that  busy  time  than 

(construct  the  narrative,  adjust  the  ei)isodcs,  proportion  the  parts, 
accumulate  images  and  sentiments,  and  treasure  in  his  memory,  or 
preserve  in  writing,  such  hints  ns  books  or  meditation  would  supply. 
Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his  intellectual  operations  while  he 
was  a statesman  ; for,  having  every  help  and  accommodation  at 
hand,  he  had  no  need  of  uncommon  expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  public  stations,  he  is  yet  too  great  not  to 
be  traced  by  curiosity  to  his  retirement  ; where  he  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  fondest  of  his  admirers,  sitting  before  his 
door  in  a grey  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  in  warm  sultry  weather,  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air ; and  so,  as  in  his  own  room,  receiving  (he  visits  of  people 
of  distinguisheA  parts  as  well  as  quality. His  visitors  of  high 

lUchardson’D  ‘Explanatory  Notes,’  4c.,  8vo.  17'H,  p.  iv. 
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quality  must  now  be  imagined  to  be  few  ; bnt  men  of  parts  might 
reasonably  court  the  conversation  of  a man  so  generally  illustrious, 
that  foreigners  are  reported  by  Wood  to  have  visited  the  liousc  in 
Bread-street  where  he  was  born.** 

According  to  another  account,”  he  was  seen  in  a small  house, 
‘neatly  enough  dressed  in  black  clothes,  sitting  in  a room  hung  tcith  rusty 
green  ; pale,  but  not  cadaverous,  with  chalkstones  in  his  hands.  He 
said  that  if  it  were  not  far  the  gout,  his  blindness  leould  be  tolerable. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  pain,  being  made  unable  to  use  the  common 
exercises,  he  used  to  swing  in  a chair,  and  sometimes  played  upon 
an  organ.” 


He  was  now  confessedly  and  visibly  employed  upon  his  poem,  of 
• which  the  progress  might  be  noted  by  those  with  whom  he  was 
familiar  ; for  he  was  obliged,  when  he  had  composed  as  many  lines 
as  his  memory  would  conveniently  retain,  to  employ  some  friend  in 
writing  them,  having,  at  least  for  part  of  the  time,  no  regular  attend- 
ant. This  gave  opportunity  to  observations  and  reports. 

Mr.  Philips  observes,  that  there  was  a very  remarkable  ciraumstance 
in  the  composure  of  ‘ Paradise  Lo.st,’  “ which  I have  a particular 
reason,”  says  he,  “ to  remember  ; for  whereas  I had  the  peru.sal  of 
it  from  the  very  beginning,  for  some  years,  as  I went  from  time  to 
time  to  visit  him,  in  parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verses  at  a time 
(which,  being  written  by  whatever  hand  came  next,  might  possibly 
want  correction  as  to  the  orthography  and  pointing),  having  as  the 
summer  came  on,  not  been  showed  any  for  a considerable  while,  and 
desiring  the  reason  thereof,  was  answered  that  his  vein  never  happily 
flowed  but  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal  ; and  that 
whatever  he  attempted  at  other  times  was  never  to  his  satisfation, 
though  ho  courted  his  fancy  never  so  much  ; so  that  in  all  the  years 
he  was  about  his  poem,  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  but  half  his 
time  therein.” 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that  in  his  opinion  Philips 
has  mistaken  the  time  of  the  year  ; for  Milton,  in  his  ‘ Elegies, 


This  must  have  beeu  before  the  pulillcallon  of  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  as  the  house  in  Bread- 
street  in  which  Milton  was  born  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1C6C. 

•0  Itichardson’s  ‘Explanatory  Notes,’  &c,  Svo.  1734,  p.  iv. 

Ibid.,  p.  V. 
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declares,  that  with  the  advance  of  the  spring  he  feels  the  increase 
of  his  poetical  force,  redeunt  in  carmina  vires.  To  this  it  is  answered, 
tlmt  Philips  could  hardly  mistake  time  so  well  marked  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  Milton  might  find  different  times  of  the  year  favour- 
able to  different  parts  of  life.  Mr.  Kichardson  conceives  it  im- 
possible that  sitch  a work  should  he  su<tpended  for  six  months,  or  for 
one.  It  may  go  on  faster  or  slower,  but  it  must  go  on.**  By  what 
necc.ssity  it  must  continually  go  on,  or  why  it  might  not  be  laid 
aside  and  resumed,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover. 

This  dependence , of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons,  those  temporary 
and  periodical  ebbs  and  flows  of  intellect,  may,  I suppose,  justly  be 
derided  as  the  fumes  of  vain  imagination.  Sapiens  dominabitur 
astris.  The  author  that  thinks  himself  weather-bound  will  find,  • 
with  a little  help  from  hellebore,  that  he  is  only  idle  or  exhausted. 
But  while  this  notion  has  possession  of  the  head  it  produces  the 
inability  which  it  supposes.  Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy 
to  our  hopes  ; possunt  quia  posse  ridentur.  When  success  seems 
attainable,  diligence  is  enforced  ; but  when  it  is  admitted  that  the 
faculties  are  suppres.scd  by  a cro.ss  wind,  or  a cloudy  sky,  the  day  is 
given  up  without  resistance  ; for  who  can  contend  with  the  course 
of  nature  ? 

From  such  prepossessions  Milton  seems  not  to  have  been  free. 

\ There  prevailed  in  his  time  an  opinion  that  the  world  was  in  its 

\ \ decay,  and  that  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  produced  in  the 

V decrepitude  of  Nature.  It  was  suspected  that  the  w'hole  creation 
languished,  that  neither  trees  nor  animals  had  the  height  or  bulk  of 

their  predeces.sors,  and  that  everything  was  daily  sinking  by  gra- 

dual diminution.*’  Milton  appears  to  suspect  that  souls  partake  of 
the  general  degeneracy,  and  is  not  without  some  fear  that  his  book 
is  to  be  written  in  an  age  too  late  for  heroic  poesy. 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world,  and  sometimes  finds 
reeeption  among  wise  men — an  opinion  that  restrains  the  operations 
of  the  mind  to  ])nrlieular  regions,  and  supposes  that  a luckless 

Philips  told  the  ?nnie  8tory  lo  Aubrey.  See  Aubrey ’.-i  * Idve.s/ iii.  447. 

Kichurdson’.H  ‘ Kxplanatory  Notes/  Ac.,  8to.  1734,  p.  cxiv. 

The  first  who  ventured  to  print  an  opinion  of  this  kind  in  this  country  was  Dr.  Gabriel 
Goodinun,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  author  of  ‘ The  Fail  of  Man,  or  the  Corruption  of  Nature 
proved  by  Naliiral  Kea-son.’  London.  Itllfi  and  1621,  4to. 
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mortal  may  be  bom  in  a degree  of  latitude  too  high  or  too  low  for 
wisdom  or  for  wit.  From  this  fancy,  wild  as  it  is,  he  had  not 
wholly  cleared  his  head,  when  he  feared  lest  the  climate  of  his 
country  might  be  to  cold  for  flights  of  imagination. 

Into  a mind  already  occupied  by  such  fancies,  another  not  more 
reasonable  might  easily  find  its  way.  He  that  could  fear  lest  his 
genius  had  fallen  upon  too  old  a world,  or  too  chill  a climate, 
might  consistently  magnify  to  himself  the  influence  of  the  seasons, 
and  believe  his  faculties  to  be  vigorous  only  half  the  year. 

Ilis  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least  more  reasonable  than 
his  dread  of  decaying  nature,  or  a frigid  zone  ; for  general  causes 
must  operate  uniformly  in  a general  abatement  of  mental  power  ; 
if  less  could  be  performed  by  the  writer,  less  likewise  would  content 
the  judges  of  his  work.  Among  this  lagging  race  of  frosty  grovel- 
lers he  might  still  have  risen  into  eminence  by  producing  some- 
thing which  they  should  not  willingly  let  die.  However  inferior  to  the 
heroes  who  were  born  in  better  ages,  he  might  still  be  great  among 
his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of  growing  every  day  greater  in 
the  dwindle  of  posterity.  He  might  still  be  a giant  among  the  pig- 
mies, the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind. 

Of  his  artifices  of  study,  or  particular  hours  of  composition,  we 
have  little  account,  and  there  was  perhaps  little  to  be  told. 
Kichardson,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries, 
but  discovers  always  a wish  to  find  Milton  discriminated  from  other 
men,  relates,  that  “ he  would  sometimes  lie  awake  whole  nights, 
but  not  a verse  could  be  make  ; and  on  a sudden  his  poetical 
faculty  would  rush  upon  him  with  an  impetus  astrum,  and  his  ' 
daughter  was  immediately  called  to  secure  what  came.  At  other  ‘ 
times  he  would  dictate  perhaps  forty  lines  in  a breath,  and  then  ) 
reduce  them  to  half  the  number.”  ’* 

These  bursts  of  light,  and  involutions  of  darkness,  these  transient 
and  involuntary  excursions  and  retrocessions  of  invention,  having 
some  appearance  of  deviation  from  the  common  train  of  nature,  arc 
eagerly  caught  by  the  lovers  of  a wonder.  Yet  something  of  this 
inequality  happens  to  every  man  in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual 


Richardson’s  ‘ Explanatory  Notes,’  4c.,  8ro.,  1704,  p.  cxiv. 
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or  mental.  The  mechanic  cannot  handle  his  hammer  and  his  file 
at  all  times  with  equal  dexterity  ; there  are  hours,  he  knows  not 
why,  when  his  hand  is  out.  By  Mr.  Richardson’s  relation,  casually 
conveyed,  much  regard  cannot  be  claimed.  That,  in  his  intellectual 
hour,  Milton  called  for  his  daughter  to  secure  what  came,  may  be 
questioned;  for  unluckily  it  "happens  to  be  known  that  his  daughters 
Nvere  never  taught  to  write  ; nor  would  he  have  been  obliged,  as  is 
universally  confessed,  to  have  employed  any  casual  visitor  in  disbur- 
thening  his  memory,  if  his  daughter  could  have  performed  the  office. 

The  story  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been  told  of  other 
authors,  and,  though  doubtless  true  of  every  fertile  and  copious 
mind,  seems  to  have  been  gratuitously  transferred  to  Milton. 

What  he  has  told  us,  and  we  cannot  now  know  more,  is,  that  he 
composed  much  of  his  poem  in  the  night  and  motaqig,  I sujipose 
y before  his  mind  was  disturbed  with  common  business  ; and  that  he 
f poured  out  with  great  fluency  his  nnjiremcditated  verse.  Versification, 
free,  like  his,  from  the  distresses  of  rhyme,  must,  by  a work  so  long, 
be  made  prompt’  and  habitual  ; and,  when  his  thoughts  were  once 
adjusted,  the  words  would  come  at  his  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the  parts  of  his  work  were 
written,  cannot  often  be  known.  The  beginning  of  the  third„liOok 
shows  that  he  had  lost  his  sight  ; and  the  Introduction  to  the 
seventh,  that  the  return  of  the  King  had  clouded  him  with  discoun- 
tenance ; and  that  he  was  offended  by  the  licentious  festivity  of  the 
Restoration.  There  are  no  other  internal  notes  of  time.  Milton, 
being  now  cleared  from  all  effects  of  his  disloyalty,  had  nothing  re- 
quired from  him  but  the  common  duty  of  living  in  quiet  to  be  re- 
warded with  the  common  right  of  protection  ; but  this,  which,  when 
he  skulked  from  the  approach  of  his  King,  was  perhaps  more  than 
he  hoped,  seems  not  to  have  satisfied  him  ; for  no  sooner  is  he  safe, 
than  he  finds  himself  in  danger,  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues, 
and  with  darkness  and  with  danger  compassed  round.  This  darkness, 
had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubtedly  deserved  com- 
passion : but  to  add  the  mention  of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  un- 
just. Tie  was  fallen  indeed  on  evil  days  ; the  time  was  come  in 
which  regicides  could  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  o1  evil 
tongues  for  Milton  to  complain,  required  impudence  at  least  equal  to 
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his  other  powers  ; Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates  must  allow  that 
he  never  spared  any  asperity  of  rei)roach  or  brutality  of  insolence. 

But  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false  ; for  it  would  be  hard  to 
recollect  any  reproach  cast  upon  him,  either  serious  or  ludicrous, 
through  the  whole  remaining  part  of  his  life.  lie  j)ursued  his  studies 
or  his  amusements  without  persecution,  molestation  or  insult.  Such 
is  the  reverence  paid  to  great  abilities,  however  misused  : they  who 
contemplated  in  Milton  the  scholar  and  the  wit,  were  contented  to 
forget  the  reviler  of  his  King. 

.^^Vjicn  the  plague  (1605)  raged  in  London,  Milton  took  refuge  at 
Chaifont  in  Ifiicltry*  wTiere  Ellwood,  who  had  taken  the  house  for 
him,  first  saw  a complete  copy  of  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  and  having  perused 
it,  said  to  him,  “ Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  Lost  ; but 
w'hat  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found  ?”  ’* 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infection  had  ceased,  he  rctamfid 
to  Bun  hill-fields  and  designed  the  publication  of  his  poem.  A licence 
was  necessary,  and  hc  could  expect  no  great  kindness  from  a chap- 
lain of  the^^chbishop  of  Canterbury,  lie  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  treated  with  tenderness  ; for  though  objections  were  made  to 
particular  passages,  and  among  them  to  the  simile  of  the  sun  eclipsed 
in  the  first  book,  yet  the  Hcense  was  g^nted  ; and  he  sold  his  copy, 
April  27,  1667,  to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  immediate  payment  of 
five  pounds,  with  a stipulation  to  receive  five  pounds  more  when 
thirteen  hundred  should  be  sold  of  the  first  edition  : and  again,  five 
pounds  after  the  sale  of  the  same  number  of  the  second  edition  ; 
and  another  five  pounds  after  the  same  sale  of  the  third.  None  of 
the  three  editions  were  to  be  extended  beyond  fifteen  hundred 
copies.”  J J o 

The  first  edition  was  ten  books,  in  a small  quarto.  The  titles 
were  varied  from  year  to  year~;”^  aii(rair*adv'ertisement,  and  the 

Ellwootl’s  * Autobiography/  Svo.,  1714,  p.  216. 

The  original  < ovenant  of  indenture,  signed  by  Milton,  U now  by  the  liberality  of  Mr, 
Rogers  in  the  British  Museum.  Its  history  is  curious.  It  was  sold  at  Southgate’s  auction* 
room  in  the  year  1326  (together  with  the  original  assignments  of  Dryden’s  ‘Virgil,’  and  the 
‘ Spectator’)  to  Mr.  Prowett,  bookscUer,  for  the  sum  of  £^10.  MUtou’s  agreement  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Pickering,  the  publisher,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  £60.  At 
l^awrence’s  sale  at  Christie's,  in  June,  it  was  re-purchased  by  Mr.  Pickering  for  £W,  and 
sold  by  him  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  one  hundred  guineas. 

There  are  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  ‘Paradise  Lost,*  with different  title-pages. 
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arguments  of  the  books,  were  omitted  in  some  copies,  and  inserted 
in  others. 

The  sale  gave  him  in  two  years  a right  to  his  second  payment, 
for  whicli  tlie  receipt  was  signed  April  26,  1669.  The  second 
edition  was  not  given  till  1674  ; it  was  printed  ii^sniall  wti^o  ; 

* ’ land  the  number  of  books  was  increased  to  twelve,  by  a division^ 
tlie’ seventh  and  tenth  ; and  some  other  small  improvements  were 
1 made.  The  third  edition  was  published  in  1678  ; and  the  widow, 
to  whom  the  copy  was  then  to  devolve,  sold  all  her  claims  to  Sim- 
mons for  eight  pounds,  according  to  her  receipt  given  Dec.  21, 
1680.  Simmons  had  already  agreed  to  transfer  the  whole  right  to 
Brabazon  Aylmer  for  twenty-five  pounds  ; and  Aylmer  sold  to  Jacob 
Tonson  half,  August  17,  1683, — half,  Mardi  24,  1690,  at  a price 
considerably  enlarged.’*  In  the  history  of  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ a de- 
duction thus  minute  will  rather  gratify  than  fatigue. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this  poem  have  been  always 
mentioned  as  evidences  of  neglected  merit,  and  of  the  uncertainty 
of  literary  fame  ; and  inquiries  have  been  made,  and  conjectures 
offered,  about  the  causes  of  its  long  obscurity  and  late  reception. 
But  has  the  case  been  truly  stated  ? Have  not  lamentation  and 
wonder  been  lavished  on  an  evil  that  was  never  felt  ? 

I That  ifl^lhc  reIgns_of,, Charles  and  Jajnes  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost’ 
j ' received  no  public  acclamations  is  readily  confessed.  Wit  and 
literature  were  on  the  side  of  the  Court : and  who  that  solicited 
favour  or  fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the  defender  of  the  regi- 
cides ? All  that  he  himself  could  think  his  due,  from  evil  tongvbes  in 
tcH  days,  was  that  reverential  silence  which  was  generously  pre- 
served. But  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  his  poem  was  not  read,  or 
not,  however  unwillingly,  admired. 

The  sale,  if  it  be  considered,  will  justify  the  public.  Those  who 
have  no  power  to  judge  of  past  times  but  by  their  own,  should 
always  doubt  their  conclusions.  The  call  for  books  was  not  in  Mil- 

Some  copies  are  dated  ‘ ICGT,’  olliers  ‘1C6S,’  and  not  a few  ‘ 1609.’  The  publishing  price  was 
three  shillings.  A good  copy  is  now  (ISM)  thouglit  to  sell  cheap  at  five  guineiis.  The  entry 
on  the  Stationers*  boolts  is  20  August,  1069.  I am  unable  to  explain  the  differences  in  the 
title-pages,  and  the  unusual  delay  In  entering  a publislied  book  at  Stationers’  IlalL 

The  best  portrait  of  Tonson  (that  by  Kneller,  of  which  there  is  a good  engraving)  repre- 
sents him  with  ‘ Paradise  Lost’  in  his  hand. 
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ton’s  age  what  it  is  at  present.  To  read  was  not  then  a general 
amusement ; neither  traders,  nor  often  gentlemen,  thought  them- 
selves disgraced  by  ignorance.  The  women  had  not  then  aspired 
to  literature,  nor  was  every  house  supplied  with  a closet  of  know- 
ledge. Those  indeed  who  professed  learning  were  not  less  learned 
than  at  any  other  time;  but  of  that  middle  race  of  students  who 
read  for  pleasure  or  accomplishment,  and  who  buy  the  numerous 
products  of  modern  typography,  the  number  was  then  compara- 
tively small.  To  prove  the  paucity  of  readers,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  remark,  that  the  nation  had  been  satisfied  from  1623  to  1664, 
that  is,  forty-one  years,  with  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  which  probably  did  not  together  make  one  thousand 
copies. 

The  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two  years,  in  opposition  to 
so  much  recent  enmity,  and  to  a style  of  versification  new  to  all 
and  disgusting  to  many,  was  an  uncommon  example  of  the  pre- 
valence of  genius.  The  demand  did  not  immediately  increase  ; for 
many  more  readers  than  were  supplied  at  first  the  nation  did  not 
afford.  Only  three  thousand  were  sold  in  eleven  years  ; for  it 
forced  its  way  without  assistance  ; its  admirers  did  not  dare  to 
publish  their  opinion ; and  the  opportunities  now  given  of 
attracting  notice  by  advertisements  were  then  very  few  ; the  means 
of  proclaiming  the  publication  of  new  books  have  been  produced  by 
that  general  literature  which  now  pervades  the  nation  through  all 
its  ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  the  price  of  the  copy  still  advanced,  till 
the  Kevolution  put  an  end  to  the  secrecy  of  love,  and  ‘ Paradise 
Lost’  broke  into  open  view  with  sufficient  security  of  kind 
reception.” 

In  answer  to  what  Jolinson  has  advanced,  I will  ask  in  his  own  words,  **  lias  the  case 
been  truly  stated?’*  The  century  that  was  satisfied  with  but  two  editions  of  Shakespeare  in 
forty -one  years,  called  for  three  of  ^Taiadise  Lost*  In  and  three  of  ‘ Prince  Arthur’  in 
two.  **  That  Prince  Arthur  found  readers,**  says  Johnson,  **  U certain  ; for  In  two  years  It 
hud  three  editions;  a very  uncommon  Instance  of  favourable  reception,  at  a time  wlien 
literary  curiosity  was  yet  confined  to  particular  classes  of  the  nation.**  But  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon instance,  for  the  same  age  demanded  edition  after  edition  of  Cowley,  Waller,  ITatman, 
and  Sprat.  There  was  no  paucity  of  readers  for  particular  books : the  sale  of  * Paradise  Lost* 
was  slow  because  It  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  times  : our  very  plays  were  in  rhyme ; and 
the  public  looked  with  wonder  on  Shakespeare  when  improved  by  Shadwell,  Ravenscroft,  and 
Tate. 

7* 
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Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  wliat  temper 
Jfilton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  its 


But  Blackmorc,  who  wrote  when  literary  curiosity  was  yet  confined,  if  we  may  believe 
Johnson,  to  particular  classes  of  the  nation,  has  told  us  in  an  acknowledged  work,  that 
* Paradise  Lost  ’ f /y  vn^jtoktn  oj  and  tntirely  ifimugurdni.  No  better  testi- 

mony could  possibly  be  wished  for.  “It  must  be  acknowledged,’*  says  iflr  Ufehurd  Black- 
more,  **that  till  about  forty  years  ago  [he  Is  writing  In  1716J  Great  Britain  was  barren  of 
critical  Icunilng,  thougli  fertile  in  excellent  writers  ; and  la  particullur  had  so  little  taste  for 
epic  poetry,  and  were  ao  unacquainted  with  the  essential  properties  and  peculiar  beauties  of 
It,  that  * Paradise  Lost,*  an  admirable  work  of  that  kind,  published  by  Mr.  Milton,  the  great 
ornament  of  hla  age  and  country,  lay  many  years  unspoken  of  and  entirely  disregarded,  till 
at  leogth  it  happened  that  some  persons  of  greater  delicacy  and  judgment  found  out  the  merit 
of  that  excellent  poem,  and  by  communicating  their  sentiinenU  to  their  friends,  propagated 
the  esteem  of  the  author,  who  soon  acquired  universal  atqdause.*’  * 

“ Never  any  poet,”  writes  Dennis,  “left  a greater  reputation  behind  him  than  Mr.  Cowley, 
while  Milton  rcmalne<l  obscure,  and  known  but  to  few.**t  And  the  same  observant  writer 
remarks  in  another  place,  “that  * Paradise  Lost*  had  been  printed  forty  years  before  It  was 
known  to  the  greatest  part  of  England  that  there  barely  was  such  a book.*’  “ Wlien  Milton 
first  published  his  famoas  poem,*’  Swift  writes  to  Sir  Char!e.s  Wogan,  “the  first  edition  was 
long  going  off;  few  cither  read,  liked,  or  understood  It,  and  it  gained  ground  merely  by  its 
merit.’* 

“ We  know,”  writes  Barton  Booth  to  Aaron  Hill,  “ wliat  reception  ‘Paradise  Lost,*  met  with 
in  the  author’s  life-time.”  “’TU  well  known,”  says  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  “ that  Milton  went  off  at 
first  very  slowly.”  $ 

“ It  was,”  writes  Hughes  to  Lord  Corners,  “your  lordship’s  encouraging  a beautiful  edition 
of  ‘ Paradise  Lost*  that  first  brought  that  incoroparahle  poem  to  be  generally  known  and 
esteemed.” § Hughes  refers  to  the  subscription  folio  of  16SS.  Whatever  Somers  did,  ‘Para- 
dise Lost’  had  no  large  sale  till  Philips  published  his  ‘Splendid  Shilling,*  and  Addison 
explained  its  beauties  in  ‘ The  Spectator.* 

True  it  is  that  St  had  been  called  by  Dryden  in  16T5,  when  ita  author  w'as  but  newly  In  bis 
grave,  “one  of  the  greatest,  most  noble,  and  most  sublime  poems  which  either  the  age  or 
nation  has  produced  ;”|  and  that  this  was  said  by  the  most  popular  of  living  poets,  and  the 
critic  whose  decisions  were  looked  up  to  by  the  town ; nay  more,  that  the  same  great  writer 
repeatedly  published  Ills  high  approval,  and  better  still.  In  IfiSS,  turned  his  glorious  epigram 
in  Its  praise.  Nor  w’as  Dryden  alone  in  his  love  for  Milton ; the  Earl  of  Koscommon,  who 
died  in  and  w'hose  example  would  make  many  followers,  bad  written  In  Milton’s 

measure  and  inamier.  But  all  were  not  of  this  way  of  thinking;  and  Uymer,  who  was  In 
poetry  what  his  name  would  denote,  could  speak  of  it  in  167S  as  ‘Paradise  Lost*  of 

Stilton's,  which  some  are  pleased  to  call  a poem  and  Prior  and  Montague,  of  its  author, 
in  16S7,  as  “ a rough  unhewn  fellow,  that  a man  must  sweat  to  read  him.”** 

But  Uymer  expressed  the  general  feeling  of  his  age ; for  Milton  himself,  says  Edmund 
Bmith  (account  of  John  Philips),  has  been  compared,  in  a very  polite  court,  to  the  rumbUng 
of  a wheelbarrow.  The  truth  is,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  obsorved,tt  that  the  coldness  with 


• Blnrkmore'i  9 Svr.,  Klfi. 

+ D-*nnU'»  L*-tier»,pp.  i:4.  ^<r7.  8\o.,  ItSl. 

X Artnilbtiot'ft .Wort>»,  1.  110. 

I Work*,  linto.  1715.  De>iicntion. 

I Work*  by  Muinne,  to),  ii.  p.  397.  In  ano'.ht^r 

plaeo  (to),  li.  p.  403)  he  put*  Milton  on  the  *umti 
fouling  with  Hutner,  Virgil,  Ant  Tonao.  Thi*  wa*  In 
167S. 


^ Letter  toFl«*clwood  Shepherd  on  ibe  Trafredie*  of 
the  I.n*t  Aee,  |>.  143. 

*•  The  Hind  mid  the  PAntherTranv«r»r.l,  4 \ Btiye* 
*iiy*,  After  quoting  a liquid  line,  “ I writ  thi*  Hue  for 
the  lAilie*,  1 bnte  Biich  a rough  mihew.t  fellow  a* 
Mtlton,” 

tt  Scott’*  Mi*oel.  Prose  Works,  toI.  1.  p 141 
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reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a kind  of  subterraneous  current 
tlirougli  fear  ami  silence.  I cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and 
confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his 
own  merit  with  steady  consciousness,  and  waiting,  without  impa- 
tience, the  vicLssitudcs  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a future 
generation. 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  his  studies,  and  supplied  the  want 
of  sight  by  a very  odd  expedient,  of  which  Philips  gives  the  follow- 
ing account : — 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  “ that  though  he  had  daily  about  him  one  or 
other  to  read,  some  persons  of  man’s  estate,  who,  of  their  own 
accord,  greedily  catched  at  the  opportunity  of  being  his  readers,  that 
they  might  as  well  reap  the  benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as 
oblige  him  by  the  benefit  of  their  reading  ; others  of  younger  years 
were  sent  by  their  parents  to  the  same  end  : yet  e.xeusing  only  the 
eldest  daughter,  by  reason  of  her  bodily  infirmity,  and  diBBcult  utter- 
ance of  speech  (which,  to  say  truth,  I doubt  was  the  principal  cause 
of  e.xeusing  her),  the  other  two  were  condemned  to  the  performance 
of  reading,  and  e.xactly  pronouncing  all  the  languages  of  whatever 
book  he  should,  at  one  time  or  other,  think  fit  to  peruse,  viz.,  the 
Ilcbrew  (and  I think  the  Syriac),  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French.  All  which  sorts  of  books  to  be  confined  to 
read,  without  understanding  one  word,  must  needs  be  a trial  of 
patience  almost  beyond  endurance.  Yet  it  was  endured  by  both  for 
a long  time,  though  the  irksomeness  of  this  employment  could  not 
be  always  concealed,  but  broke  out  more  and  more  into  expressions 
of  uneasiness;  so  that  at  length  they  were  all  (even  the  eldest  also) 
sent  out  to  learn  some  curious  and  ingenious  sorts  of  manufacture, 


whirli  Milton's  mighty  epic  was  received  upon  the  flrst  publlcathm  Is  “traceable  to  the 
character  of  its  author,  so  obnoxious  for  his  share  in  the  government  of  Cromwoll;  to  the 
turn  of  the  language,  so  dilTerent  from  that  of  the  age  ; and  Die  senounness  of  a subject  sc 
discordant  with  its  lively  frivolities.”  A Christian  poem,  that  should  have  found  Its  greatest 
admirers  and  received  its  warmest  advancement  from  the  Established  Church,  met  there 
with  open  and  avowed  opposition.  Milton  encountered  in  the  clergy  that  dblike  which  Sprat, 
when  Dean  of  We.stniinster,  professed  to  feel  at  the  mention  of  hU  name — a name  too  detest- 
able, as  he  said,  to  be  engraven  on  the  walla  of  a Christian  church.  No  poem  ever  appeared 
In  an  age  less  inclined  to  read,  like,  or  understand  it  than  did  ‘Paradise  Lost.'  And  yet 
there  w:is  a large  sale  for  clover  religious  books  of  all  descriptions.  Patrick’s  ‘Pilgrim’  went 
through  AiV  editions  in  1678 : and  Bunyan’s  * Pilgrim’s  Progress 'at  least  tw'O  editions  in  the 
same  year;  and  in  1QS*2  had  reachod  an  eighth  edition. 
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that  are  ]>ropcr  for  women  to  learu,  particularly  ombroicieries  in 
gold  or  silver.” 

In  this  scene  of  misery  which  this  mode  of  intellectual  labour  sets 
before  our  eyes,  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  daughters  or  the 
father  are  most  to  be  lamented.  A language  not  understood  can 
never  be  so  read  as  to  give  pleasure,  and  very  seldom  so  as  to  con- 
vey meaning.  If  few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write  books 
with  such  embarrassments,  few  likewise  would  have  wanted  ability 
to  find  some  better  e.xpedient. 

Three  years  after  his  ‘Paradise  Lost’  ho  published  [16*10]  his 
‘ History  of  England,’  comprising  the  whole  fable  of  Gcoffry  of  Mmi- 
mouth,  and  continued  to  the  Norman  invasion.  Why  he  should  have 
given  the  first  part,  which  he  seems  not  to  believe,  and  which  is 
universally  rejected,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  style  is  harsh; 
but  it  has  something  of  rough  vigour,  which  perhaps  may  often 
strike,  though  it  cannot  please. 

On  this  history  the  licenser  again  fixed  his  claws,  and  before  he 
could  transmit  it  to  the  press  tore  out  several  parts.  Some  censures 
of  the  Saxon  monks  were  taken  away,  lest  they  should  be  applied  to 
the  modern  clergy  ; and  a character  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
Assembly  of  Divines,  was  excluded  ; of  which  the  author  gave  a 
copy  to  the  Earl  of  Angle.sea,  and  which  being  afterwards  published, 
has  been  since  inserted  in  its  proper  place.’* 

The  same  year”  were  jirintcd  ‘ Paradise  Regained,’  and  ‘ Samson 
AgonLstes,’  a tragetly  written  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  never 
designed  by  the  author  for  the  stage.  As  these  poems  were  pub- 
lished by  another  bookseller,  it  has  been  asked  whether  Simmons 
was  discouraged  from  receiving  them  by  the  slow  sale  of  the  former. 
Why  a writer  changed  his  bookseller  a hundred  years  ago,  I am  far 
from  hoping  to  discover.  Certainly,  he  who  in  two  years  sells 
thirteen  hundred  copies  of  a volume  in  quarto,  bought  for  two 
payments  of  five  pounds  each,  has  no  reason  to  repent  his  pur- 
chase. 

When  Milton  showed  ‘ Paradise  Regained  ’ to  Ellwood,  “ This,” 
said  he,  “ is  owing  to  you  ; for  you  put  it  into  my  head  by  the  ques- 

’•  This  remarkable  * digression,’  as  Milton  calls  it,  wtis  first  printed  In  tT8S. 

” No,— In  ion. 
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tioa  you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont,  which  before  I had  not  thought 
of.”  ’• 

His  last  poetical  offspring  was  his  favourite.  He  could  not,  as 
Ell  wood  relates,  endure  to  hear  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ preferred  to  ‘ Para- 
dise Kegained.’  ’*  Many  causes  may  vitiate  a writer’s  judgment  of  his 
own  works.  On  that  which  has  cost  him  much  labour  he  sets  a high 
value,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  think  that  he  has  been  diligent  in 
vain  ; what  has  been  produced  without  toilsome  efforts  is  considered 
with  delight,  as  a proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  invention  ; 
and  the  last  work,  whatever  it  be,  has  necessarily  most  of  the  grace 
of  novelty.  Milton,  however  it  happened,  had  this  prejudice,  and 
had  it  to  himself. 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent  of  comprehension, 
that  entitle  this  great  author  to  our  veneration,  may  be  added  a 
kind  of  humble  dignity,  which  did  not  disdain  the  meanest  services 
to  literature.  The  epic  poet,  the  controvertist,  the  politician,  hav- 
ing already  descended  to  accommodate  children  with  a book  of  rudi- 
ments, now,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  composed  a book  of 
logic  for  the  initiation  of  students  in  philosophy,  and  published 
(1672)  ‘ Artis  Logic®  plcnior  Institutio  ad  Petri  Rumi  Methodum 
concinnata  that  is,  ‘ A new  Scheme  of  Logic,  according  to  tlie 
Method  of  Ramus.’  I know  not  whether,  even  in  this  book,  he  did 
not  intend  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  universities  ; for  Ramus 
was  one  of  the  first  oppugners  of  the  old  philosophy,  who  disturbed 
with  innovations  the  quiet  of  the  schools. 

His  polemical  disposition  again  revived.  He  had  now  been  safe 
so  long,  that  he  forgot  his  fears,  and  published  [1673]  a ‘ Jreatise 
of  true  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  the  best  Means 
to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery.’ 

But  this  little  tract  is  modestly  written,  with  respectful  mention 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
His  principle  of  toleration  i.s,  agreement  in  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  ; and  he  extends  it  to  all  who,  whatever  their  opinions 


EUwood’a  ‘Autobiography,’  8vo.,  1714,  p.  247. 

There  is  no  such  statement  as  tliis  in  Eliwood,  but  tliere  is  something  like  it  In  Philips  (p. 
xxxlx.),  who  says,  “it  [‘  Paradise  Itegalned’]  is  generally  censured  to  be  much  inferior  to  the 
otht"-.  tjioii'di  he  could  not  hear  with  patience  any  such  thing  when  related  to  him. 
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arc,  profess  to  derive  them  from  the  sacred  books.  The  Papists 
appeal  to  other  testimonie.s,  and  are,  therefore,  in  lii.s  opinion,  not  to 
be  permitted  the  liberty  of  cither  public  or  private  worship  ; for 
though  they  jdead  conscience,  we  have  no  warrant,  he  says,  to  regard 
conscience  which  is  not  grounded  in  Scripture. 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasons  may  be  perliaps 
delighted  with  his  wit.  The  term  Roman  Catholic  is,  he  says,  one 
of  the  Pope's  bulls  ; it  is  particular  universal,  or  Catholic  schismatic. 

lie  has,  however,  something  better.  As  the  best  preservative 
against  Popery,  he  recommends  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, a duty  from  w'hich  he  warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind  not  to 
think  themselves  excused. 

He  now  [1673]  reprinted  his  juvenile  poems,  with  some  additions. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  sent  to  the  press,  seeming  to  take 
delight  in  publication,  a collection  of  ‘ F amiliar  Epistles  in  Latin,’ 
to  which,  being  too  few  to  make  a volume,  he  added  some  academi- 
cal exercises,  which  perhaps  he  perused  with  pleasure,  as  they 
recalled  to  his  memory  the  days  of  youth  ; but  for  which  nothing 
but  veneration  for  his  name  could  now  procure  a reader. 

When  he  had  attained  his  sixty-sixth  year,  the  gout,  with  which 
he  had  been  long  tormented,  prevailed  over  the  enfeebled  powers  of 
nature.  Ue  died,  by  a quiet  and  silent  exjiiration,  about  the  10th 
of  Novemberj  1671,*°  at  his  house  in  Bunhill-fields,  and  was  buried 
next  his  father"  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles,  at  Cripplegate.  His 
funeral  was  very  splendidly  and  numerously  attended. 

Upon  his  grave  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  no  memorial  ; but 
in  our  time  [1737]  a monument  has  been  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey  To  the  Author  of  ‘ Paradise  I^ost,'  by  Mr.  Benson,  who  has 
in  the  inscription  bcstow’cd  more  words  upon  himself  than  upon 
Milton." 

When  the  incription  for  the  monument  of  Philips,  in  which  he 
was  said  to  be  soli  HTdtono  secundus,  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then 
dean  of  Westminster,  he  refused  to  admit  it  ; the  name  of  Milton 


On  Sunday  the  8th  of  November. 

•*  Tlie  father,  according  to  Aubrey,  died  in  1C47. 

On  poete’  tombs  see  Benson’s  titles  writ. 

For* : Tilt  DunHad,  Book  lU, 
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was,  in  his  opinion,  too  dete.stable  to  be  read  on  the  wall  of  a build 
ing  dedicated  to  devotion.  Atterbury,  who  siiccecdcil  him,  being 
author  of  the  inscription,  permitted  its  reception.  “ And  snch  has 
been  the  change  of  public  opinion,”  said  Dr.  Gregory,  from  wliom  I 
heard  this  account,  “ that  I have  seen  erected  in  the  church  a sta- 
tue“  of  that  man  whose  name  I once  knew  considered  as  a pollution 
of  its  walls. 

Milton  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  in  his  youth  eminently 
beautiful,  so  as  to  have  been  called  the  Lady  of  his  college.  Uis 
hair,  which  was  of  a light  brown,  parted  at  the  fore-top,  and  hung 
down  upon  his  shoulders,  according  to  the  picture  which  he  has 
given  of  Adam.  lie  was,  however,  not  of  the  heroic  stature,  but 
rather  below  the  middle  size,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson,  who  men- 
tions him  as  having  narrowly  escai»ed  from  being  short  and  thick.** 
He  was  vigorous  and  active,  and  delighted  in  the  c.xercise  of  the 
sword,  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  been  eminently  skilful.  ITis 
weapon  was,  I believe,  not  the  rapier,  but  the  back-sword,  of  which 
he  recommends  the  use  in  his  book  on  Education. 

Ilis  eyes  are  said  never  to  have  been  bright ; but  if  he  was  a dex- 
terous fencer,  they  must  have  been  once  quick." 

Ilis  domestic  habits,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  were  those  of  a 
severe  student.  He  drank  little  strong  drink  of  any  kind,  and  fed 

Dr.  Gregory  shouW  have  said  a bust.  Sprat  made  a somewhat  similar  objection  to  an 
Intended  epitaph  on  S^hadwcll,  “as  being  too  great  an  encomium  on  plays  to  beset  up  In  a 
church.*’ 

**  lUchardson’s  * Explanatory  Notes,’ Ac.,  8vo.,  1734,  p.  il. 

The  best  portrait  of  Milton  Is  that  drawn  and  engraved  by  Faithorne,  prefixed  to 
‘ Milton’s  I!l.‘itory  of  Dritain,*  1670,  4to.  Faithornc’s  original  drawing  U preserved  wlih  other 
portraits  belonging  to  Tonson  (Including  the  Klt-Knt  collection)  at  llayfordhurj’,  near  Hert- 
ford, the  scat  of  Mr.  Baker.  The  engraving  made  by  Marshall  for  ‘Milton’s  Boeins,’  1615, 
will  always  be  looked  upon  with  Interest,  from  the  wicked  epigram  on  the  engraver  which  the 
poet  lias  placed  Immediately  beneath  It.  Of  the  pictures  of  Milton,  none  are  of  much  value 
cither  as  portraits  or  works  of  art.  The  miniature  attributed  to  Cooper,  and  bequeathed  by 
Fir  Joriiua  Keynolds  to  Mason  the  poet,  has  a poor  genealogy,  and  a poorer  resemblance  to 
received  likenesses.  The  Stanhope  and  Hollis  portrait  (a.ssigncd  conjerturally  to  Jansen) 
should  be  a great  curiosity,  but  I have  never  ^cen  It.  The  Charles  Lamb  and  Muxoo  portrait 
is  a striking  likeness  of  the  poet,  and  Is  an  old  picture,  though  there  U no  proof  that  the  poet 
ever  sat  for  it.  The  “ compound ’’ portrait,  engraved  by  Uichard<on  and  prefixed  to  his 
‘Explanatory  Notes,’  1734,  is  too  Ideal  to  be  of  much  con.rideration.  It  was  Ilich.ardson's 
pleasure  to  concoct  a portrait  of  Milton  as  he  appeared  to  he  in  the  eyes  of  this  gentle  enthu- 
siast. Every  spectator  can  invest  a literal  likeness  with  an  Ideal  beauty.  Posthumous  addi- 
tions of  this  kind  arc  only  Importincncts  at  the  best. 
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without  excess  iu  quantity,  and  in  his  earlier  years  without  delicacy 
of  choice.  Iu  his  youth  he  studied  late  at  night ; but  afterwards 
changed  his  hours,  and  rested  in  bed  from  nine  to  four  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  five  in  the  winter.  The  course  of  his  day  was  best  known 
after  he  was  blind.  When  he  first  rose  he  heard  a chapter  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  then  studied  till  twelve  ; then  took  some  exer- 
cise for  an  hour  ; then  dined,  then  played  on  the  organ  and  sung, 
or  heard  another  sing  ; then  studied  to  six  ; then  entertained  his 
visitors  till  eight  ; then  supped  ; and,  after  a pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
glass  of  water,  went  to  bed. 

So  is  his  life  described  ; bat  this  even  tenour  appears  attainable 
only  in  colleges.  He  that  lives  in  the  world  will  sometimes  have 
the  succession  of  his  practice  broken  and  confused.  Visitors,  of 
whom  Milton  is  represented  to  have  had  great  numbers,  will  come 
and  stay  unseasonably;  business,  of  which  every  man  has  some, 
must  be  done  when  others  will  do  it. 

When  he  did  not  care  to  rise  early  he  had  something  read  to  him 
by  his  bedside  ; perhaps  at  this  time  his  daughters  were  employed. 
He  composed  much  in  the  morning,  and  dictated  in  the  evening,  sit- 
ting obliquely  in  an  elbow-chair,  with  his  leg  thrown  over  the  arm.** 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  his  care.  In  the  civil 
wars  he  lent  his_  personal  estate  to  the  parliament  ; but  wlien,._after 
the  contest  was  decided,  he  solicited  repayment,  he  met  not  only  with 
neglect,  but  sAarjj  rehuTit;  and,  having  tired  both  himself  and  his 
friends,  was  given  up  to  poverty  and  hopeless  indignation,  till  he 
showed  how  able  he  was  to  do  greater  service.  He  was  then  made 
Latin  secretary,  with  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  and  had  a thou- 
sand pounds  for  his  ‘Defence  of  the  People.”*  His  widow,  who 
after  his  death  retired  to  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  and  died  about 
1729,*“  is  said  to  have  reported  that  he  lost  two  thousand  pounds 

Rlcharilson’s  ‘ Explanatory  Notes,’  Ac.,  Svo.  1734,  p.  cxlv. 

" As  Secretary  to  the  Council  he  enjoyed,  while  without  an  associate  in  the  office,  the 
annual  sum  of  nearly  three  hundred  pounds,  a sum  which  was  lowered  when  riiilip  Mea- 
dowes  and  Andrew  Marvell  werehlsfellow-secretaries  — Todo'.  Life  of  Milton,  ed.  1S52,  p.  161. 

Ills  successor  In  office  was  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw. 

Compare  Note  at  p.  133. 

••  Her  will,  in  which  she  gives  whatever  she  had  to  her  nephews  and  nieces  in  Nantwich, 
without  even  catling  any  of  them  by  their  names,  is  dated  August  27,  17*27,  and  was  proved  on 
the  10th  October,  1727.  She  died  therefore  between  those  dates. 
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by  entrusting  it  to  a scrivener  ; and  that  in  the  general  depre- 
dation upon  the  Church,  he  had  grasped  an  estate  of  abont  sixty 
pounds  a-ycar  belonging  to  Westminster  Abbey,  which,  like  other 
sharers  of  the  plunder  of  rebellion,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
return.  Two  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  placed  in  the  Excise- 
Office,  were  also  lost.**  There  is  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  ever  reduced  to  indigence.  His  wants,  being  few,  were  compe- 
tently supplied.  He  sold  his  library  before  his  death,  and  left  his 
family  hftecn  hundred  pounds,*'  on  which  his  widow  laid  hold,  and 
only  gave  one  hundred  to  each  of  his  daughters.*’ 

His  literature  was  unquestionably  great.  He  read  all  the  lan- 
guages which  are  considered  either  as  learned  or  polite  ; Hebrew, 
with  its  two  dialects,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 
In  Latin  his  skill  was  such  as  places  him  in  the  first  rank  of  writers 
and  critics  ; and  he  appears  to  have  cultivated  Italian  with  uncom- 
mon diligence.  The  books  in  which  his  daughter,  who  used  to 
read  to  him,  represented  him  as  most  delighting,  after  Homer, 
which  he  could  almost  repeat,  were  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  and 
Euripides.  His  Euripides  is,  by  Mr.  Cradock’s  kindness,  now  in  my 
hands  the  margin  is  sometimes  noted  ; but  I have  found  nothing 
remarkable.** 

Of  the  Engli.sh  poets  he  set  most  value  upon  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, and  Cowley.  Spenser'lvas'apparently  his*  favourite : Shake- 
Bpeare''B6Tnay-casily  be  supposed  to  like,  with  every  skilful  reader  ; 
but  I should  not  have  expected  that  Cowley,  v^hose  ideas  of  excel- 

*0  PhUips,  1G94,  p.  xlUi.  *i  Ibid. 

See  Milton’s  Will,  p.  106. 

Milton  was  a reader  of  Euripides,  not  only  with  the  taste  of  a poet,  but  with  the  minute- 
ness of  a Greek  critic.  His  ‘ Euripides,’  in  two  volumes,  Paul  Stephens’s  quarto  edition,  1002, 
with  many  marginal  emendations  in  his  own  hand.  Is  now  [1791]  the  property  of  Mr.  Cradock, 
of  Oumley,  in  lieiccstcrshire.  From  the  library  of  the  learned  Bishop  Hare,  wI>o  died  in  1740, 
it  passed  into  the  shop  of  John  Whiston  the  bookseller ; whence  it  w,as  purchased  by  Dr. 
Birch,  the  publisher  of  Milton’s  prose  works,  April  12,  1754.  It  has  Milton's  name,  with  the 
price  of  the  book,  via.,  12*.  6'/. ; also  the  date,  IG.'U— all  In  his  own  hand.  Borne  of  the  mar- 
ginal notes  have  been  adopted  by  Joshua  Barnes  in  his  ‘ Euripides;’  others  have  been  lately 
printed  by  Mr.  Jodrell. — T.  Wabtos:  Jfilton'a  Poeum,  p.  509. 

Mr.  Cradock  gave  this  valualde  volume  to  .Sir  Henry  Halford. 

“■*  His  copy  of  ‘Aratus’  (Par.  Morell,  IS.Ml)  was  sold  at  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson’s,  In 
January,  1S50,  for  40/.,  10«.,  and  Is  now  In  the  British  Museum.  It  has  his  name  in  it:  “Jo. 
Milton,  Pre.  2s.  O'V.,  Itkll ;’’  the  quotation  from  Ovid,  “ Cum  sole  et  luna  semper  Aratus  erit 
and  a few  marginal  notes,  also  in  Milton’s  haudwritingi 
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lence  were  different  from  his  own,  would  have  had  much  of  his 
approbation.  His  character  of  Dryden,  who  sometimes  visited  him, 
was,  that  he  was  a good  rhymist,  but  no  poet.*‘ 

His  tlieological  opinions  are  said  to  have  been  first  Oalvinistical  ; 
and  afterwards,  perliaps  when  he  began  to  hate  the  Presbyterians, 
to  have  tended  towards  Arminianisni.  In  the  mixed  questions  of 
theology  and  government  he  never  thinks  that  he  can  recede  far 
enough  from  popery  or  prelacy  ; but  what  Baudius  says  of  Erasmus 
seems  applicable  to  him — magis  hahuit  quod  fugeret,  quam  quod 
sequeretur.  He  had  determined  rather  what  to  condemn,  than  wliat 
to  approve.  He"  has  not  associated  himself  with  any  denonilhatloii 
of  Protestants  : we  know  rather  what  he  was  not  than  what  he  was. 
He  was  not  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; he  was  not  of  the  Church  of 
England.’* 

To  be  of  no  Church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which  the  rewards 
are  distant,  and  which  is  animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will 
glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated  and 
reimpressed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated  calls  to  worship,  and 
the  salutary  influence  of  example.  Milton,  who  appears  to  have 
had  a full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  to  have 
regarded  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  profoundest  veneration,  to 
have  been  untainted  by  any  heretical  peculiarity  of  oplnloh,  and  to 
have  lived  in_  a cotdirmed  belief  of  thc'Tnimcdiate  and  Cccasional 
agency  of  Providence,  yet  grew  old  without  any  visible  worship.  In 
the  distribution  of  his  hours  there  was  no  hour  of  prayer,  cither 
solitary  or  with  his  household  ; omitting  public  prayers,  he  omitted 
all. 

Of  this  omission  the  reason  has  been  sought  upon  a supposition, 
which  ought  never  to  be  made,  that  men  live  with  their  own  appro- 
bation, and  justify  their  condncl^to  themselves.  —Pray ef  certainly 
was  hot  thought  superfluous  by  him  who  represents  our  first  parents 

Jo.  Drcyden,  Esq.,  Poet  Laureate,  who  very  much  admired  him,  and  went  to  him  to  have 
leave  to  putt  his  Paradise  Lost  into  a drama  in  rhymes.  Mr.  Milton  received  him  civilly,  and 
tol<l  him  he  would  give  him  leave  to  tagg  his  verses.— -Aubrey’s  UL  444. 

Milton’s  theological  opinions  were  determined  in  1S23  by  the  discovery  in  the  State 
Paper  Ollice  of  his  ‘Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,*  written  in  I.Atin,  and  printed  in  18*24  by 
command  of  George  IV.  (8ee  p.  1ST.)  Milton  was  an  Arlan.  “ It  is  said  that  the  discovery 
of  Milton’s  Arianism  in  this  rigid  generation  has  already  impaired  the  sale  of  * Paradise  Lost.’  ’• 
— Ilallavi’s.  Lit.  Hint.  Ul.  474,  third  ed. 
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as  praying  acceptably  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and  eflGcacionsly 
after  their  fall.  That  he  lived  without  prayer  can  hardly  be 
affirmed  ; his  studies  and  meditations  were  an  habitual  prayer.  The 
neglect  of  it  in  his  family  was  probably  a fault  for  which  he  con- 
demned himself,  and  which  he  intended  to  correct,  but  that  death, 
as  too  often  hai)pens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acrimonious  and  surly 
republican,  for  which  it  is  not  known”  that  he  gave  any  better 
reason  than  that  a ‘popular  goaxrnrnent  'was  the  most  frugal ; for  the 
trappings  of  a monarchy  would  set  up  an  ordinary  commonwealth.  It 
is  surely  very  shallow  policy  that  supposes  money  to  be  the  chief 
good  ; and  even  this,  without  considering  that  the  support  and 
expense  of  a Court  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a particular  kind  of 
traffic,  for  which  money  is  circulated  without  any  national  im- 
poverishment. 

Milton’s  republicanism  ivas,  I am  afraid,  foujiided  in  an  envious 
hatred  ^of  greatness,  and  a sullen_  ^sire  of  indk‘pendenca  ; in  petu- 
lance impatient  of  control,  and  pride  disdainful  of  superiority.  lie 
hated  inonarchs  in  the  State,  and  prelates  in  the  Church  : for  he 
hated  all  whom  he  was  required  to  obey.  It  is  to  be  suspected 
that  his  predominant  desire  was  to  destroy  rather  than  establish, 
autl^that  he  felt  not  so  much  the  love  of  liberty  as  repugnance 
to_nuthority. 

It  has  been  observed  that  they  who  most  loudly  clamour  for 
liberty  do  not  most  liberally  grant  it.  AVhat  wc  know  of  Milton’s 
character  in  domestic  relations  is  that  he  was  severe  and  arbitrary. 
His  family  consisted  of  women  ; and  there  appears  in  his  books 
something  like  a Turkish  contempt  of  females,  as  subordinate  and 
inferior  beings.  That  his  own  daughters  might  not  break  the  ranks, 
he  suffered  them  to  be  depressed  by  a mean  and  penurious  education. 
He  thought  woman  made  only  for  obedience,  and  man  only  for 
rebellion. 

Of  his  family  some  account  may  be  expected.  His  sister,  first 
m.arricd  to  Mr.  Philips,  afterwards  married  Mr.  [Thomas]  Agar,  a 
friend  of  her  first  husband,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Crown 
Office."  She  had  by  her  first  husband  Edward  and  John,  the 

The  Crown  Oflice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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two  nephews  whom  Milton  educated ; and  by  her  second  two 
daughters. 

Uis  brother,  Sir  Christopher,  had  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Catherine,**  and  a son,  Thomas,  who  succeeded  Agar  in  the  Crown 
Office,  and  left  a daughter  living  in  1749,  in  Grosvenor  Street.” 

Milton  had  children  only  by  his  first  wife  ; Anne,  Mary,  and  De- 
’borali.  Anne,  though  deformed,  married  a master-builder,  and  died 
of  her  first  child.  Mary  died  single.  Deborah  married  Abraham 
Clarke,  a weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and  lived  seventy-six  years,  to 
August,  1727.  This  is  the  daughter  of  whom  public  mention  has 
been  made.  She  could  repeat  the  first  lines  of  Homer,  the  MetOr 
morphoses,  and  some  of  Euripides,  by  having  often  read  them.  Yet 
here  incredulity  is  ready  to  make  a stand.  Many  repetitions  are 
necessary  to  fix  in  memory  lines  not  understood  ; and  why  should 
Milton  wish  or  want  to  hear  them  so  often  ? These  lines  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  poems.  Of  a book  written  in  a language  not 
understood,  the  beginning  raises  no  more  attention  than  the  end  ; 
and,  as  those  that  understand  it  know  commonly  the  beginning  best, 
its  rehearsal  will  seldom  be  necessary.  It  is  not  likely  that  Milton 
required  any  passage  to  be  so  much  repeated  as  that  his  daughter 
could  learu  it ; nor  likely  that  he  desired  the  initial  lines  to  be  read 
at  all  ; nor  that  the  daughter,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of  pro- 
nouncing unideal  .sounds,  would  voluntarily  commit  them  to  memory. 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addison  made  a present,  and  promised  some 
establishment,  but  died  soon  after.  Queen  Caroline  sent  her  fifty 
guineas.'**  She  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  but  none  of 

Sir  Christopher  Milton  was  buried  In  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Ipswich,  March  22, 
1692.  Ills  daugliters,  Mary  and  Catherine,  were  living  at  Holloway  about  the  year  1734. 
Their  parentage  was  known  to  few ; and  their  names  were  corrupted  into  Melton. 

She  died  26th  July,  1769,  housekeeper  to  Dr.  Seeker. 

1®®  GtorQ6  Vertue  to  Mr,  C^tarles  Christian  {Seal  Snffraver,) 

Mr.  Christian, — Pray  inform  my  Lord  Harley  [afterwards  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford]  that  I 
have  on  Thursday  last  seen  the  daughter  of  Milton,  the  poet.  I carried  with  me  two  or 
three  different  priiiU  of  Milton’s  picture,  wliich  she  Immediately  knew  to  be  like  her  father  • 
and  told  me  her  mother-in-law  (if  living,  in  Cheshire)  had  two  pictures  of  him ; one  when  he 
was  a schoolboy,  and  the  other  when  he  was  about  twentj*.  She  knows  of  no  other  picture  of 
him,  because  she  was  several  years  in  Ireland,  both  before  and  after  his  death.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  Milton’s  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  and  was  taught  to  read  to  her  father  several 
languages. 

Mr.  Addison  was  desirous  lo  see  her  once,  and  desired  she  would  bring  with  her  testimonials 
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them  had  any  children,  except  her  son  Caleb  and  her  daughter 
Elizabeth.  Caleb  went  to  Fort  St.  George  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
had  two  sons,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known.  Elizabeth  married 
Thomas  Foster,  a weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and  had  seven  children, 
who  all  died.  She  kept  a petty  grocer’s  or  chandler’s  shop,  first  at 
Ilolloway,  and  afterwards  in  Cock-lane,  near  Shoreditch  church. 
She  knew  little  of  her  grandfather,  and  that  little  was  not  good. 
She  told  of  his  harshness  to  his  daughters,  and  his  refusal  to  have 
them  taught  to  write  ; and,  in  opposition  to  other  accounts,  repre- 
sented him  as  delicate,  though  temperate  in  his  diet. 

In  1150,  April  5,  ‘Comus’  was  played  [at  Drury  Lane]  for  her 
benefit.  She  had  so  little  acquaintance  with  diversion  or  gaiety, 
that  she  did  not  know  what  was  intended  when  a benefit  was 
offered  her.  The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,"”  though  Dr.  Newton  brought  a large  contribution  ; 
and  twenty  pounds  were  given  by  Tonson,”*  a man  who  is  to  be 
praised  as  often  as  he  is  named.  Of  this  sum  one  hundred  pounds 

of  being  Milton's  daughter;  but  as  soon  as  she  came  into  the  room  he  told  her  she  needed 
none,  her  face  having  much  of  the  likeness  of  the  pictures  he  had  seen  of  him. 

For  my  part  I find  the  features  of  her  face  very  much  like  the  prints.  I showed  her  the 
painting  I have  to  engrave,  which  she  believes  not  to  be  her  father's  picture.  It  being  of  a 
brown  complexion  and  black  hair,  and  curled  locks.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  of  a fair  com- 
plexion, a little  red  In  his  cheeks,  and  light  brown  hair. 

Gsoroe  Vertcb. 

— 3/a(7 /or  1776,  p.  200. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  parish  register  of  Fort  St.  George  that  Caleb 
Clarke,  who  seems  to  have  been  parish-clerk  of  that  place  from  1717  to  1710,  was  buried  there 
on  the  26th  of  October  of  the  latter  year.  By  hU  wife  Mary,  whose  original  surname  does  not 
appear,  he  had  three  children  born  at  Madnus Abraham,  baptized  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1703 , 
Mary,  baptized  on  the  17th  of  March,  1706,  and  buried  on  December  the  15th  of  the  same 
year;  and  Isaac,  baptized  the  13th  of  February,  1711.  Of  Isaac  no  further  account  appears. 
Abrah/tm,  the  great-grandson  of  Milton,  in  September,  1725,  married  Anna  Clarke;  and  the 
bupthm  of  his  daughter,  Mary  Clarke,  U registered  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1727.  With  her  all 
notices  of  this  family  cease.  But  as  neither  he  nor  any  of  hU  family,  nor  his  brother  Isaac, 
died  at  Madras,  and  as  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  the  baptism  of  his  daughter, 
it  is  probable  that  the  family  migrated  to  some  other  part  of  Inda,  and  that  some  trace  of 
them  might  yet  be  discovered  by  examination  of  the  parish-register  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 
^Kdinhurf/h  No,  50. 

J'ee  also  Cibber’s  ‘Lives  of  the  Poets,'  11.  111. 

Johnson  lias  slated  the  profits  and  subscriptions.  The  receipts  of  the  house  were 
147/.  14^.  6(/.,  from  u hich  SO/,  had  to  be  deducted  for  experisen. 

xiijg  was  not  the  great  Jacob,  who  died  18th  March,  1735-6,  aged  80,  nor  Jacob  his 
nephew  and  p.artner,  who  died  before  him  at  Barnes,  25th  Nov.  1735,  but  Jacob,  old  Jacob’s 
great-nephew,  who  died  31st  March,  1767.  “The  late  antinblc  Mr.  Tonson”  of  Johnson's 
* Life  of  Dryden  ' was  Richard  Tonson,  M.P.  for  New  Windsor,  who  died  9th  October,  1772. 
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were  placed  in  the  stocks,  after  some  debate  between  her  and  her 
husband  in  whose  name  it  should  be  entered  ; and  the  rest  aug- 
mented tlieir  little  stock,  with  which  they  removed  to  Islington.*"* 
This  was  the  greatest  benefaction  that  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ ever  procured 
the  author’s  descendants  ; and  to  this  he  who  has  now  attempted 
to  relate  his  Life  had  the  honour  of  contributing  a prologue.*** 

In  the  examination  of  Milton’s  poetical  works  I shall  pay  so  mnch 
regard  to  time  as  to  begin  with  his  juvenile  productions.  For 
his  early  pieces  he  seems  to  have  had  a degree  of  fondness  not  very 
laudable  ; what  he  has  once  written  he  resolves  to  preserve,  and 
gives  to  the  i)ublic  an  unfinished  poem,  which  he  broke  off  because 
he  was  nothing  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  supposing  his  renders 
less  nice  than  himself.  These  preludes  to  his  future  labours  arc 
in  Italian,  Latin,  and  English.  Of  the  Italian  I cannot  pretend 
to  speak  as  a critic  ; but  I have  heard  them  commended  by  a 
mau  *"*  well  qualified  to  decide  their  merit.  The  Latin  pieces  arc 


She  surrived  this  benefit  but  three  years,  and  died  childless,  9th  May,  1754,  at  Islington, 
In  her  sixty-slxth  year. 

****  On  the  day  preceding  the  performance  Johnson  published  a letter  in  ‘The  General 
Advertiser,'  recoiumending  the  performance  to  public  attention.  See  it  in  ‘Boswell  by 
Croker,'  p.  72,  ed.  1S4S. 

“1749-50,  January  6. — I visited  Mrs.  Foster,  grand-daughter  to  Milton,  who  keeps  a 
chandler's  shop  in  Cock  Lane,  near  Shoreditch  Church,  where  she  told  me  she  had  lived  about 
a year,  having  lived  about  seven  years  in  Lower  Holloway,  after  removing  from  Pelham  Street, 
Spiialficlds,  where  I saw  her  In  February,  1787-8.  Her  brother,  Mr.  Clarke,  died  at  her  housu 
at  Lower  Holloway,  as  did  likewise,  at  above  ninety  years  of  age,  her  cousin  Mrs.  Milton, 
niece  of  Milton,  and  daughter  of  his  brother  Sir  Christopher  Milton.  I presented  her  five 
guineas  from  Mr.  Yorke.  She  showed  me  her  grandiuollier’s  BIhte,  In  octavo,  printed  by 
Young  in  1686,  on  a blank  leaf  of  which  Milton  has  entered,  with  Ids  own  bands,  the  birtlis  of 
Ills  children  as  follows : — 

Anne,  my  daughter,  was  born  July  the  29lh,  the  day  of  the  Monthly  Fast,  between  six  and 
seven,  or  about  half  an  hour  after  six : she  living  KUO. 

Mary,  my  daughter,  was  born  oa  Wednesday,  October  25,  on  the  Fast  Day,  in  the  morning, 
about  six  o'clock,  1(U5. 

My  son,  John,  was  born  on  Funday,  March  the  16th,  at  about  half  an  hour  past  nine  at 
night,  1650. 

My  daugider,  Deborah,  was  horn  the  2nd  of  May,  being  Sunday,  somewhat  before  tlirce 
of  the  dock  in  the  morning,  1652. 

In  hw  wife’s  writing: — 1 am  the  book  of  Mary  Milton. 

Dr.  Newton  had  been  with  her,  and  given  lier  a guluea,  some  time  ago  ; Mr.  Lauder  lately, 
and  Dr.  Foster  within  these  four  days.  She  told  me  that  her  great-uncle.  Sir  Christopher 
>iilton,  had,  besides  his  two  daughters  who  died  unmarried,  and  had  lived  at  llighgate  for 
many  years,  another,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Pendlebury,  a clergyman.” — Dr.  Biucu ; 
AddUioruU  MSS.  in^  the  ATasewm,  4244,  p,  53. 

I presume  Barettl. 
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lusciously  elegant  ; but  the  delight  which  they  afford  is  rather  by 
the  exquisite  iinitatioii  of  the  ancient  writers,  by  the  purity  of  the 
diction,  and  the  harmony  of  the  numbers,  tlian  by  any  power  of 
invention,  or  vigour  of  sentiment.  They  are  not  all  of  equal  value  ; 
the  elegies  excel  the  odes  ; and  some  of  the  exercises  on  ‘ Gunpowder 
Treason’ jnight  have  been  spared. 

The  English  poems,  though  they  make  no  promises  of  ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’  have  this  evidence  of  genius,  that  they  have  a cast  original 
and  unborrowed.  But  their  peculiarity  is  not  excellence  : if  they 
differ  from  verses  of  others,  they  differ  for  the  worse  : for  they  are 
too  often  distinguished  by  repulsive  harshness  ; the  combinations  of 
wprds^ara  new,  but  they  arc  not  pleasing  j the  rhymes  and  epithets 
seem  to  be.  laboriously  sought,  and  violently  applied. 

That  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life  he  wrote  with  much  care 
appears  from  his  manuscrj4ita,.  happily  prc.scrvedjit^  Cambridge,,  in 
■which  many  of  his  smaller  works  are  found  as  they  were  first  writ- 
ten, with  the  subsequent  corrections.  Such  relics  show  how  excel- 
lence is  acquired  ; what  we  hope  ever  to  do  with  ease  we  must  learn 
first  to  do  with  diligence. 

Those  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  great  poet  sometimes  force 
their  own  judgment  into  false  u}>probation  of  his  little  pieces,  and 
jirevail  upon  themselves  to  think  that  admirable  which  is  oidy  sin- 
gular. All  .tlmt  short  compositions  can  commoidy  attain  is  neatness 
and  elegance.  Milton  never  learned  the  art  of  doing  little  things 
with  grace  he  overlooked  the  milder  excellence  of  suavity  and 
softness  ; he  was  a lion  that  had  no  skill  in  dandling  the  hid. 

One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has  been  bestowed  is 
‘ Lycidas,’ of  which  the  dictioii  is  lLarslii_thc  rhymcs_  uncertain,*” 
and  the  numbers  unpleasing.  What  beauty  there  is  we  must  there- 
fore seek  in  the  sentiments  and  images.  It  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  effusion  of  real  passion  ; for  ])assion  runs  not  after  remote 
allusions  and  obscure  ojunions.  Passion  jilucks  no  berries  from  the 
myrtle  and  ivy,  nor  calls  upon  Arethusc  and  Mincius,  nor  tells  of 


If  lilUft  things  we  are  to  un«U*rstHiHl  short  poems,  Milton  Iiatl  the  art  of  giving  them 
another  sort  of  excellence. — T.  Warton  : Minor  Poemn^  p,  2s2. 

losj  previous  rhyme  in  Milton's  ‘ Lycitlas  ’ is  very  frequently  placed  at  such  u dUtunce 

from  the  following  that  it  is  often  dropt  liy  the  memory  (much  better  employed  in  attending 
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rough  satyrs  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel."’’  Where  there  is  leisure 
for  fiction  there  is  little  grief.”" 

In  this  poem  tliere  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  nothing  new.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a pastoral,  easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting  ; 
whatever  images  it  can  supply  are  long  ago  exhausted,'”  and  its 
inherent  improbability  always  forces  dissatisfaction  on  the  mind. 
When  Cowley  tells  of  llervey,  that  they  studied  together,  it  is  easy 
to  suppose  how  much  he  must  miss  the  companion  of  his  labours, 
and  the  partner  of  his  discoveries  ; but  what  image  of  tenderness 
can  be  excited  by  these  lines  ? ”’ 

“ Wc  drove  a field,  ajid  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey  fly  winds  licr  sultry  horn, 

Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fre.sli  dews  of  night.” 

to  the  sentiment)  before  !t  be  brought  to  join  its  partner;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
objection  to  that  kind  of  versification,  liut  tlien  the  peculiar  ease  and  variety  H admits  of 
are  no  doubt  suflicient  to  overbalance  the  objection,  and  give  it  the  preference  to  any  other 
in  an  eleg>’  of  length.” — Piiksstonb:  Pre/.  Esfufy  on 

In  * Lycidas  * there  Is  perhaps  more  poetry  than  sorrow.  But  let  us  read  It  for  its  poetry. 
It  Is  true  that  ]>asHlon  plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor  calls  upon  Arcthuse  and 
Mincius,  nor  tolls  of  rough  satyrs  with  cloven  heel.  But  poetry  does  this;  and  in  the  hands 
of  Milton  does  It  with  a peculiar  and  irresistible  charm. — T.  Warton  : Minor  Potmf^ 

p.  S6. 

Notliing  speaks  our  grief  so  well 
As  to  speak  nothing. 

Ca.\SHAW. 

Where  there  Is  fiction,  there  Is  no  pa.ssion : he  lliat  describes  himself  as  a shepherd,  and  his 
Keajra  or  Delia  as  a shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats  and  lambs,  feels  no  passion.  He  that 
courts  his  mlstres.s  with  Homan  Imagery  deserves  to  lose  her;  for  she  may  with  good  reason 
suspect  his  sincerity. — Joh.nson  : Lift  ofllomwmid. 

It  has  been  said  that  “ where  there  Is  lebmre  for  fiction^  there  is  little  grief.”  In  general  tills 
may  be  true;  in  the  case  of  Milton  its  truth  miiy  be  doubted.  . . . Bishop  Andrews  said  his 
prayers  in  Greek : who  would  on  that  account  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  great  scholar’s  devo- 
tion? Milton  lamented  his  friend  in  the  language  of  romance : who  would  on  tiiat  account, 
deny  that  the  poet's  sorrow  was  unfeigned?  Men  act  and  speak  under  sufToring  agreeably  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  act  and  speak  in  general.  Cicero  was  by  habit  a reader  and  writer 
of  philosophy ; and  therefore  when  his  daugiiter  dies  he  gives  vent  to  his  grief  by  studying 
philosophical  treatises  on  that  nfTection  of  the  mind.  Marmontel  was,  by  habit,  a reader  and 
writer  of  plays ; and  therefore  when  he  loses  his  favourite  child,  and  witnesses  the  aflliction 
of  his  wife,  he  betakes  him.sclf  to  composing  (so  he  tells  u.s),  as  an  analogous  subject,  the 
Opera  of  ‘ Penelope.’  The  one  acted  like  a Homan,  the  other  like  a Frenchman ; yet  the  dis- 
tress of  both  parents  w as  no  doubt  sincere. — Soutniir : Quarterly  AVo/v.'tr,  xxxvi.  4f»-7. 

***  This  is  not  strictly  true.  There  is  imagery  in  ‘Lycidas,’  aud  that  of  a high  kind, 
entirely  new  to  English  poetry. 

***  I know  not  if  Cowley  has  more  tenderness ; I am  sure  he  has  less  poetry. — T.  Wabtok  ; 

Minor  Poemft^  p.  86. 
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We  know  that  they  never  drove  a field,  and  that  they  had  no  flocks 
to  batten  ; and  though  it  bo  allowed  that  the  representation  may 
be  allegorical,  the  true  meaning  is  so  uncertain  and  remote  that  it  is 
never  sought  because  it  cannot  be  known  when  it  is  found. 

Among  tlie  flocks,  and  copses,  and  flowers,  appear  the  heathen 
deities — Jove  and  riicebus,  Neptune  and  .^Eolus,  with  a long  train 
of  mythological  imagery,  such  a college  easily  supplies.  Nothing 
can  less  display  knowledge,  or  less  exercise  invention,  than  to  tell 
how  a shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now  feed  his 
flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  his  skill  in  piping  ; and  how  one 
god  asks  another  god  what  is  become  of  Lycidas,  and  how  neither 
god  can  tell,  lie  who  thus  grieves  will  excite  no  sympathy  ; he 
who  thus  praises  will  confer  no  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a grosser  fault.  With  these  trifling  fictions 
are  mingled  the  most  awful  and  sacred  truths,  such  as  ought  never 
to  be  polluted  with  such  irreverend  combinations.  The  shepherd 
likewise  is  now  a feeder  of  sheep,  and  afterwards  an  ecclesiastical 
pastor,  a superintendent  of  a Christian  flock.  Such  equivocations 
arc  always  unskilful  ; bat  here  they  are  indecent,  and  at  least 
approach  to  impiety,  of  which,  however,  I believe  the  writer  not 
to  have  been  conscious. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly  acquired,  that  its  blaze 
drives  away  the  eye  from  nice  examination.  Surely  no  man  could 
have  fancied  that  he  read  ‘ Lycidas  ’ with  pleasure  had  he  not 
known  its  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,-'  L’AJlcgro’  and  ‘II  Pcnscroso,’  I believe  opinion 
is  uniform  ; every  man  tliat  reads  them  reads  them  with  pleasure. 
The  author’s  design  is  not,  what  Theobald  has  remarked,  merely  to 
show  how  objects  derive  their  colours  from  the  mind,  by  rcpre.senting 
the  operation  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the  melancholy 
temper,  or  upon  the  same  man  as  he  is  differently  disposed  ; but 
rather  how,  among  the  successive  variety  of  appearances,  every  dis- 
position of  mind  takes  hold  on  those  by  which  it  may  be  gratified. 

/ The  cheerful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  morning  ; the  pejisive  man 
i hears  the  nightingale  in  the  evening.  The  cheerful  man  secs  the 
i cock  strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the  wood  ; then 
< walks,  nU  mi-ti-en,  to  observe  the  glory  of  the  rising  snn,  or  listen  to 
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the  singing  milkmaid,  and  view  the  labours  of  the  ploughman  and 
the  mower  ; then  casts  his  eyes  about  him  over  scenes  of  smiling 
plenty,  and  looks  up  to  the  distant  tower,  the  residence  of  some  fair 
inhabitant  ; thus  he  pursues  rural  gaiety  through  a day  of  labour  or 
of  play,  and  delights  himself  at  night  with  the  fanciful  narratives 
of  superstitions  ignorance. 

The  pcHsice  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unseen  to  muse  at  midnight  ; 
and  at  another  hears  the  sullen  curfew.  If  the  weather  drives  him 
home,  he  sits  in  a room  lighted  only  by  glowing  embers,  or  by  a 
lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  north  star,  to  discover  the  habitation 
of  separate  souls,  and  varies  the  shades  of  meditation  by  contem- 
plating the  magnificent  or  pathetic  scenes  of  tragic  and  epic  poetry. 
When  the  morning  comes,  a morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind, 
he  walks  iuto  the  dark  trackless  woods,  falls  asleep  by  some  mnr- 
muring  water,  and  with  melancholy  enthusiasm  expects  some  dream 
of  prognostication,  or  some  music  played  by  aCrial  performers.'” 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  solitary,  silent  inhabitants  of  the 
breast,  that  neither  receive  nor  transmit  communication;  no  mention 
is  therefore  made  of  a philosophical  friend,  or  a plea.sant  companion. 
The  seriousness  docs  not  arise  from  any  participation  of  calamity, 
nor  the  gaiety  from  the  pleasure  of  the  bottle."* 

The  man  of  cheerfulness,  having  exhausted  the  country,  tries  what 
towered  cities  will  afford,  and  mingles  with  scenes  of  .splendour,  gay 
assemblies,  and  nuptial  festivities ; but  he  mingles  a mere  spectator, 
as,  when  the  learned  comedies  of  Jonson  or  the  wild  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  arc  exhibited,  he  attends  the  theatre. 

The  pensive  man  never  loses  himself  in  crowds,  but  walks  the 
cloister,  or  frequents  the  cathedral.  Milton  probably  had  not  yet 
forsaken  the  Church. 

Both  his  characters  delight  in  music  ; but  he  seems  to  think  that 
cheerful  notes  would  have  obtained  from  Pluto  a complete  dismis- 
sion of  Eurydicc,  of  whom  solemn  sounds  only  procured  a conditional 
release. 

For  the  old  age  of  Cheerfulness  he  makes  no  provision  ; but 

Never  were  fine  imagery  nml  fine  Imagination  so  marred,  muliiated,  and  Impoverished 
by  a cold,  unfeeling,  and  imperfect  representation : to  say  nothing  that  Johnson  confounds 
two  descriptions. — T.  Wartos  : Milton'f  Minor  Pofms,  p.  85. 

*'*  Milton's  ‘ Mirth  ’ is  the  offspring  not  of  Bacchus  and  Vcmi.s,  but  of  Zephyr  and  Aurorti. 
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Melancholy  he  conducts  with  great  dignity  to  the  close  of  life, 
llis  cheerfulness  is  without  levity,  and  bis  pensiveness  without 
aspcTtty."''"' 

—Through  these  two  poems  the  images  arc  properly  selected,  and 
nicely  distinguished  ; but  the  colors  of  the  diction  seem  not  suffi-* 
ciently  discriminated.  I know  not  whether  the  characters  are  kept 
sufficiently  apart.  Np.  mirth  can  indeed  be  found -in- his  melancholy; 
but. J am  afraid  that  I always  meet  some  melancholy  in  his  mirth. 
They  are  two  noble  efforts  of  imagination. 

The  greatest  of  his  juvenile  performances  is  the  ‘ Masque  of 
Comus,’  in  which  may  very  plainly  be  discovered  the  dawn  or 
twilight  of  ‘ Paradise  Lost.’  Milton  appears  to  have  formed  very 
early  that  system  of  diction,  and  mode  of  verse,  which  his  maturer 
judgment  approved,  and  from  which  lie  never  endeavoured  nor 
desired  to  deviate. 

Nor  does  ‘ Comus  ’ afford  only  a specimen  of  his  language  ; it 
exhibits  likewise  his  power  of  description  and  his  vigour  of 
sentiment  employed  in  the  praise  and  defence  of  virtue.  A work 

more  truly  poetical  is  rarely ^foundj  allusions,  images,  and 

descriptive  epithets,  embellish  almost  every  period  withT  lavi.sh 
decoration.  As  a series  of  lines,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered 
as  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  with  which  the  votaries  have 
received  it. 

As  a drama  it  is  _deficicnt.  The  action  is  not  probable.  A 
masque,  in  those  parts  where  supernatural  intervention  is  admitted, 
must  indeed  be  given  up  to  all  the  freaks  of  imagination  ; but, 
so  far  as  the  action  is  merely  human,  it  ought  to  be  reasonable, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers, 
who,  when  their  sister  sinks  with  fatigue  in  a pathless  wilderness' 
wander  both  away  together  in  search  of  berries  too  far  to  find 
their  way  back,  and  leave  a helpless  Lady  to  all  tlie  sadness  and 
danger  of  solitude.  This  however  is  a defect  overbalanced  by  its 
convenience. 

What  deserves  more  reprehension  is,  that  the  prologue  spoken  in 
the  wild  wood  by  the  attendant  Spirit  is  addressed  to  the  audience 
a mode  of  communication  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  dramatic 
representation,  that  no  precedents  can  support  it. 
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The  discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long — an  objection  that  may 
be  made  to  almost  all  the  following  speeches  ; they  have  not  the 
sprightliuess  of  a dialogue  animated  by  reciprocal  contention,  but 
seem  rather  declamations  deliberately  composed,  and  formally 
repeated,  on  a moral  question.  The  auditor  therefore  listens  as  to 
'■  a lecture,  without  passion,  without  anxiety. 

The  song  of  Comus  has  airiness  and  jollity  ; but  what  may  recom- 
mend Milton’s  morals  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations  to  plea- 
sure arc  so  general,  that  they  excite  no  distinct  images  of  corrupt 
enjoyment,  and  take  no  dangerous  hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  soliloquies  of  Comus  and  the  Lady  are  elegant,  but 
tedious.  The  song  must  owe  much  to  the  voice,'' if  it  ever  can 
delight.  At  last  the  Brothers  enter,  with  too  much  tranquillity;  and 
when  they  have  feared  lest  their  sister  should  be  in  danger,  and 
hoped  that  she  is  not  in  danger,  the  Elder  makes  a speech  in  praise 
of  chastity,  and  the  Younger  finds  how  fine  it  is  to  be  a philo.sopher. 

Then  de.<^ccnds  the  Spirit  in  form  of  a shepherd,  and  the  Brother, 
instead  of  being  in  haste  to  ask  his  help,  praises  his  singing,  and 
inquires  his  business  in  that  place.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  this 
interview  the  Brother  is  taken  with  a short  fit  of  rhyming.  The 
Spirit  relates  that  the  Lady  is  in  the  power  of  Comus  ; the  Brother 
moralises  again  ; and  the  Spirit  makes  a long  narration,  of  no  use 
because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  a good  being. 

In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and  the  sentiments  are 
generous  ; but  there  is  something  wanting  to  allure  attention. 

The  di.-jpute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus  is  the  most  animated 
and  affecting  scene  of  the  drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a brisker 
reciprocation  of  objections  and  replies  to  invite  attention  and 
detain  it. 

( The  songs  are  vigorous,  and  full  of  imagery  ; but  they  are  harsh 
^ in  their  diction,  and  not  very  musical  in  their  numbers. 

Throughout  the  whole  the  figures  are  too  bold,  and  the  language 
too  luxuriant  for  dialogue.  It  is  a drama  in  the  epic  style,  inele- 
gantly .'iplendid,  and  tediously  instructive."' 

>o>  On  the  whole,  whether  ‘Comus’  be  or  be  not  deficient  ns  a drama,  whether  it  is  cod- 
sidcrud  as  an  epic  drama,  a series  of  lines,  a mask,  or  a poem,  I am  of  opinion  that  Milton  is 
heie  only  inferior  to  h'ls  own  ‘ Paradise  host  — T.  Warton  ; Sliltnn'it  Minor  Pottno,  p.  2K1. 
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The  ‘Sonnets’  were  written  in  different  parts  of  Milton’s  life, 
upon  different  occasions.  They  deserve  not  any  particular  criticism; 
for  of  the  best  it  can  only  be  said,  that  they  are  not  bad  ; and  per- 
haps only  the  eighth  and  twenty-flrst  are  truly  entitled  to  this  slen- 
der commendation.  The  fabric  of  a sonnet,  however  adapted  to  the 
Italian  language,  has  never  succeeded  in  ours,  which  having  greater 
variety  of  termination,  requires  the  rhymes  to  be  often  changed."* 

Those  little  pieces  may  be  despatched  without  much  anxiety  ; a 
greater  work  calls  for  greater  care.  I am  now  to  examine  ‘ Para- 
dise Lost ;’  a poem  which,  considered  with  respect  to  design,  may 
claim  the  first  place,  and  with  respect  to  performance,  the  second, 
among  the  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics,  the  first  praise  of  genius  is  due  to 
the  writer  of  an  epic  poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for  other  compositions.  Poetry  is 
the  art  of  uniting  pleasure  with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to  the 
help  of  reason.  Epic  poetry  undertakes  to  teach  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  by  the  most  pleasing  precepts,  and  therefore  relates  some 
great  event  in  the  most  affecting  manner.  History  must  supply  the 
writer  with_the  rudiments  of  narration,  which  he  must  improve  and 
exalt  by  a nobler  art,  must  animate  by  dramatic  energy,  and  diver- 
sify by  retrospection  and  anticipation  ; morality  must  teach  him  the 
exact  liounds,  and  different  shades,  of  vice  and  virtue  ; from  policy, 
and  tb^practice  of  life,  he  has  to  learn  the  discriminations  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  tendency  of  the  passions,  either  single  or  combined  ; 
and  physiology  mast  supply  him  with  illustrations  and  images.  To 
put  these  materials  to  poetical  use,  .is  required  an  imagination  capa- 
ble of  painting  nature  and  realizing  fiction.  Nor  is  he  yet  a poet 
till  he  has  attained  the  whole  extension  of  his  language,  distin- 
guished all  the  delicacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the  colours  of  words, 
and  learned  to  adjust  their  different  sounds  to  all  the  varieties  of 
metrical  modulation.'" 

Mre.  Kennlcott  -elated  in  Ids  presence  a lively  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Hannah 
More,  who  had  expressed  a wonder  that  the  poet  who  had  written  'Paradise  Lost’  should 
write  such  poor  sonnets — “ Milton,  Madam,  was  a genius  that  could  cut  a Colossus  frotn  a 
rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads  upon  cherry  stones.” — Bomoell  hy  Croktr,  p 705. 

In  a poet  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  to  be  overlooked — to  a poet  nothing  can  be  useless. 
Whatever  Is  beauUful  and  whatever  is  dreadful  must  be  familiar  to  his  imaglnaUon ; he  mnat 
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Bossu  is  of  opinion  that  the  poet’s  first  work  is  to  find  a moral, 
which  his  fable  is  afterwards  to  illustrate  and  establish.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  process  only  of  Milton  ; the  moral  of  other  poems 
is  incidental  and  consequent  in  Milton’s  only  it  is  essential  and 
intrinsic,  llis  purpose  was  the  most  u.seful  and  the  most  arduous  ; 
to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man;  to  show  the  reasonableness  of 
religion,  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law. 

To  convey  this  moral,  there  must  be  a faUe,  a narration  artfully 
constructed,  so  as  to  excite  curiosity,  and  surprise  expectation.  In 
this  part  of  his  work  Milton  must  be  confessed  to  have  equalled 
every  other  poet,  lie  has  involved  in  his  account  of  the  Fall  of 
Man  the  events  which  preceded,  and  those  that  were  to  follow  it  : 
he  has  interwoven  the  whole  system  of  theology  wuth  such  propriety, 
that  every  part  appears  to  be  necessary  ; and  scarcely  any  recital  is 
wished  shorter  for  the  sake  of  quickening  the  progress  of  the  main 
action. 

The  subject  of  an  epic  poem  is  naturally  an  event  of  great  impor- 
tance. That  of  Milton  is  not  the  destruction  of  a city,  the  conduct 
of  a colony,  or  the  foundation  of  an  empire.  Iljs  subject  ip_the  fate 
of  worlds,  the  revolutions  of  heaven  and  of  earth  ; rebellion  against 
the  Supreme  King,  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  created  beings  ; 
the  overthrow  of  their  host,  and  the  punisliment  of  their  crime  ; the 
creation  of  a new  race  of  reasonable  creatures  ; their  original  happi- 
ness and  innocence,  their  forfeiture  of  immortality,  and  their  resto- 
ration to  hope  and  peace. 

Great  events  can  be  hastened  or  retarded  only  by  persons  of  ele- 
vated dignity.  Before  the  greatness  displayed  in  Milton’s  poem,  all 
other  greatness  shrinks  away.-^  The  weakest  of  Lis  agents  arc  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  human' beings,  the  original  parents  of  man- 
kind ; with  whose  actions  the  elements  consented  ; on  whose  rccti- 

be  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully  vast,  or  elegantly  little.  The  plants  of  the  garden,  tho 
animals  of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  the  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all  concur  to 
store  his  mind  with  incxliaustlble  variety ; for  every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforcement  of 
moral  nr  religious  truth;  and  he  who  knows  most  will  have  most  power  of  diversifying  his 
scenes,  and  of  gratifying  his  reader  with  remote  allusions  and  unexpected  iustruction. — John- 

: JtiiMctiit. 

'**  A moral  should  be  wrought  into  tlie  body  and  soul,  the  matter  and  tendency  of  a poem 
not  tagged  to  the  end  like  a “God  send  the  good  ship  into  harbour"  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
bills  of  lading. — Charles  Lamb  to  Southeij,  March  15, 1790. 
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tude,  or  deviation  of  will,  depended  the  state  of  terrestial  nature, 
and  the  condition  of  all  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief  are  such  as  it  is  irrev- 
erence to  name  on  slight  occasions.  The  rest  were  lower  powers  ; 

“ of  which  the  least  could  wield 

Those  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions 


powers  which  only  the  control  of  omnipotence  restrains  from  laying 
creation  waste,  and  filling  the  vast  expanse  of  space  with  ruin  and 
confusion.  To  display  the  motives  and  actions  of  being  thus  supe- 
rior, so  far  as  human  reason  can  examine  them,  or  human  imagina- 
tion represent  them,  is  the  task  which  this  mighty  poet  has  under- 
taken and  performed. 

In  the  examination  of  epic  poems  much  speculation  is  commonly 
employed  upon  the  characters.  The  characters  in  the  ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’  which  admit  of  examination,  are  those  of  angels  and  of  man  ; 
of  angels  good  and  evil ; of  man  in  his  innocent  and  sinful  state. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  is  mild  and  placid,  of 
easy  condescension  and  free  communication  ; that  of  Michael  is 
regal  and  lofty,  and,  as  may  seem,  attentive  to  the  dignity  of  his 
own  nature.  Abdicl  and  Gabriel  appear  occasionally,  and  act  as 
every  incident  requires  ; the  solitary  fidelity  of  Abdiel  is  very 
amiably  painted. 

Of  the  evil_ angels  the  characters  are  more  diversified.  To  Satan, 
as  Addison  observes,  such  sentiments  are  given  as  suit  the  most 
exalted  and  most  depraved  being.  Milton  has  been  censured  by 
Clarke'"  for  the  impiety  which  sometimes  breaks  from  Satan’s 
mouth.'  For  there  are  thoughts,  as  he  justly  remarks,  which  no  obser- 
vation of  character  can  justify,  because  no  good  man  would  willingly 
permit  them  to  pass,  however  transiently,  through  his  own  mind. 
To  make  Satan  speak  as  a rebel,  without  any  such  expressions  as 
might  taint  tiie  reader’s  imagination,  was  indeed  one  of  tlic  greatest 
difficulties  in  Milton’s  undertaking,  and  I cannot  but  tliink  that  he 
has  extricated  himself  with  great  happiness.  There  is  in  Satan’s 
speeches  little  that  can  give  pain  to  a pious  ear.  The  language  of 

Author  of  the  ‘Essay  on  Study.’ — Johssoh. 
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rebellion  cannot  be  the  same  with  that  of  obedience.  The  malis:- 
nity  of  Satan  foams  in  hanjrhtincss  and  obstinacy  ; but  his  c.xprcs- 
sions  are  commonly  general,  and  no  otherwise  oflensivc  than  as  they 
are  wicked. 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  celestial  rebellion  are  very  judiciou.sly 
discriminated  in  the  first  and  second  books  ; and  the  ferocious 
character  of  Moloch  appears,  both  in  the  battle  and  the  council, 
with  exact  consistency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given,  during  their  innocence,  such 
sentiments  as  innocence  can  generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is  pure 
benevolence  and  mutual  veneration  ; their  repasts  are  without 
luxury,  and  their  diligence  without  toil.  Tiieir  addresses  to  their 
Maker  have  little  more  than  the  voice  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Fruition  left  then*  nothing  to  ask  ; and  Innocence  left  them  nothing 
to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutual  accusation,  and 
stubborn  self-defence  ; they  regard  each  other  with  alienated  minds, 
and  dread  their  Creator  as  the  avenger  of  their  transgression.  At 
last  they  seek  shelter  in  his  mercy,  soften  to  repentance,  and  melt 
in  supplication.  Botli  before  and  after  the  Fall  the  superiority  of 
Adam  is  diligently  sustained. 

Of  the  probable  and  the  marvellous,  two  parts  of  a vulgar  epic 
poem  which  immerge  the  critic  in  deep  consideration,  the  ‘ Paradise 
Lost’  requires  little  to  be  said.  It  contains  the  history  of  a miracle, 
of  Creation  and  Redemption  ; it  displays  the  pow’er  and  the  mercy 
of  the  Supreme  Being;  the  probable  therefore  is  marvellous,  and  the 
marvellous  is  probable.  The  substance  of  the  narrative  is  truth  ; 
and  as  truth  allows  no  choice,  it  is,  like  necessity,  superior  to  rule. 
To  the  accidental  or  adventitious  parts,  as  to  everything  human, 
some  slight  exceptions  may  be  made.  But  the  main  fabric  is 
immoveably  supported. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Addison,  that  this  poem  has,  by  the 
nature  of  its  subject,  the  advantage  above  all  others,  that  it  is 
universally  and  perpetually  interesting.  All  mankind  will,  through 
all  ages,  bear  the  same  relation  to  Adam  and  to  Eve,  and  must 
partake  of  that  good  and  evil  which  c.vtcnd  to  themselves. 

Of  the  machinery,  so  called  from  Oeor  d~o  li^ixnvTig,  by  which  is 
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meant  the  occasional  interposition  of  supernatural  power,  another 
fertile  topic  of  critical  remarks,  here  is  no  room  to  speak,  because 
everything  is  done  under  the  immediate  and  visible  direction  of 
Heaven  ; but  the  rule  is  so  far  observed,  that  no  part  of  tho 
action  could  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other  means. 

Of  episodes,  I think  there  are  only  two,  contained  in  Eaphael’s 
relation  of  the  war  in  heaven,  and  Michael’s  prophetic  account  of 
the  changes  to  happen  in  this  world.  Both  are  closely  connected 
with  the  great  action  ; one  was  necessary  to  Adam  as  a warning, 
the  other  as  a consolation. 

To  the  completeness  or  integrity  of  the  design  nothing  can  be 
objected  ; it  has  distinctly  and  clearly  what  Aristotle  requires,  a 
begiiming,_a  middle,  and  an  end.  There  is  perhaps  no  poem,  of  the  ^ 
same  length,  from  which  so  little  can  be  taken  without  apparent 
mutilation.  Here  are  no  funeral  games,  nor  is  there  any  long  i->.  ' 
description  of  a shield.  The  short  digressions  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third,  seventh,  and  ninth  books  might  doubtless  be  spared  ; but  •,-> 
superfluities  so  beautiful,  who  would  take  away  ? or  who  does  not 
wish  that  the  author  of  the  ‘Iliad’  had  gratified  succeeding  ages 
with  a little  knowledge  of  himself  ? Perhaps  no  passages  are  more 
frequently  or  more  attentively  read  than  those  extrinsic  paragraphs; 
and,  since  the  end  of  poetry  is  pleasure,  that  cannot  be  unpoetical 
with  which  all  are  pleased. 

The  questions,  whether  the  action  of  the  poem  be  strictly  oTie, 
whether  the  poem  can  be  properly  termed  heroic,  and  who  is  the 
hero,  are  raised  by  such  readers  as  draw  their  principles  of 
judgment  rather  from  books  than  from  reason.  Milton,  though 
he  entitled  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ only  a poem,  yet  calls  it  himself 
heroic  song.  Dryden,  petulantly  and  indecently,  denies  the  heroism 
of  Adam,  because  he  was  overcome  ; but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  hero  should  not  be  unfortunate,  except  established  practice, 
since  success  and  virtue  do  not  go  necessarily  together.  Cato  is  the 
hero  of  Lucan  ; but  Lucan’s  authority  will  not  be  suffered  by  Quin- 

Spenser  has  a better  plea  [to  be  admitted  to  the  flie  of  heroic  poets]  for  his  ‘Fairy 
Queen,’  hud  hU  action  been  finished,  or  had  been  one ; and  Milton  if  the  devil  had  not  been 
hU  hero  instead  of  Adam ; if  the  giant  had  not  foiled  the  knight  and  driven  him  out  of  Ida 
atrongiiold,  to  wander  through  the  world  with  his  lady  errant,  and  if  there  bad  not  been  mors 
machining  persona  than  human  in  his  poem. — Dbtdkm  ; Ved.  of  jSneid,  1C97. 
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tilian  to  decide.  However,  if  success  be  necessary,  Adam’s  deceiver 
was  at  last  eriisbcd  ; Adam  was  restored  to  liis  Maker’s  favour,  aud 
therefore  may  securely  resume  his  human  rank. 

After  the  scheme  and  fabric  of  the  poem,  must  be  considered  its 
component  parts,  the  sentiments  and  the  diction. 

The  sentiments,  as  expressive  of  manners,  or  appropriated  to 
characters,  arc  for  the  greater  part  uuexceptionably  just. 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  morality,  or  precepts 
of  prudence,  occur  seldom.  Such  is  the  original  formation  of 
this  poem,  that  as  it  admits  no  human  manners  till  the  Fall,  it 
can  give  little  assistance  to  human  conduct.  Its  end  is  to  raise 
the  thoughts  above  sublunary  cares  or  pleasures.  Yet  the  praise 
of  that  fortitude  with  which  Abdiel  maintained  his  singularity  of 
virtue  against  the  scorn  of  multitudes,  may  be  accommodated  to  all 
times  ; and  liaphaers  rci)roof  of  Adam’s  curiosity  after  the  planetary 
motions,  with  the  answer  returned  by  Adam,  may  be  confidently 
opposed  to  any  rule  of  life  which  any  poet  has  delivered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occasionally  called  forth  in  the  progress 
are  such  as  could  only  be  produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highest 
degree  fervid  and  active,  to  which  materials  were  supplied  by  inces- 
sant study  and  unlimited  curiosity.  The  heat  of  Milton’s  mind  might 
be  said  to  sublimate  his  learning,  to  throw  off  into  his  work  the 
spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with  its  grosser  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  his  descrip)- 
tions  arc  therefore  learned.  He  had  accustomed  his  imagination  to 
unrestrained  indulgence,  and  his  concepitious  therefore  were  extensive. 
The  characteristic  quality  of  his  poem  is  sublimity.  He  sometimes 
descends  to  the  elegant,  but  his  clement  is  the  great.  He  can 
occasionally  invest  himself  with  grace  ; but  his  natural  port  is 
gigantic  loftiness.”"  He  can  please  when  pleasure  is  required  ; but 
it  is  his  peculiar  power  to  astonish. 

He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius,  aud 
to  know  what  it  was  that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more 
bountifully  than  upon  others  ; the  power  of  displaying  the  vast, 
illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  the  gloomy, 
and  aggravating  the  dreadful ; he  therefore  chose  a subject  on  which 

Algarottl  terms  it  giganittea  sublimiti  Miltoniatui. — Johksox. 
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too  much  could  not  bo  said,  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy  without 
the  censure  of  extravagance. 

The  ajipearanccs  of  nature,  and  the  occurrences  of  life,  did  not 
satiate  his  appetite  of  greatness.  To  paint  things  as  they  are 
requires  a minute  attention,  and  employs  the  memory  rather  than 
the  fancy.  Milton’s  delight  was  to  sport  in  the  wide  regions  of  pos- 
sibility ; reality  was  a scene  too  narrow  for  his  mind.  He  sent  his 
faculties  out  upon  discovery,  into  worlds  where  only  imagination  can 
travel,  and  delighted  to  form  new  modes  of  existence,  and  furnish 
sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beings,  to  trace  the  counsels  of  hell, 
or  accompany  the  choirs  of  heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds  ; he  must  sometimes 
revisit  earth,  and  tell  of  things  visible  and  known.  When  he 
cannot  raise  wonder  by  the  sublimity  of  his  mind,  he  gives  delight 
by  its  fertility. 

AVhatcvcr  be  his  subject,  he  never  fails  to  fill  the  imagination. 
But  his  images  and  descriptions  of  the  scenes  or  operations  of  nature 
do  not  seem  to  be  always  copied  from  original  form,  nor  to  have  the 
freshness,  raciness,  and  energy  of  immediate  observation.  He  saw 
nature,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  through  the  spectacles  of  books  and 
on  most  occasions  calls  learning  to  his  assistance.  The  garden  of 
Eden  brings  to  his  mind  the  vale  of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  was 
gathering  flowers.  Satan  makes  his  way  through  fighting  elements, 
like  Argo  between  the  Cyanean  rocks,  or  Ulysses  between  the  two 
Sicilian  wliirlpools,  when  he  shunned  Charybdis  on  the  larboard. 
The  mythological  allusions  have  been  justly  censured,  as  not  being 
always  used  with  notice  of  their  vanity;  but  they  contribute  variety 
to  the  narration,  and  produce  an  alternate  exercise  of  the  memory 
and  the  fancy,  f 

His  similes  are  less  numerous  and  more  various  than  those  of 
his  predecessors.  But  he  docs  not  confine  himself  within  the 
limits  of  rigorous  comparison  : his  great  excellence  is  amplitude, 
and  he  expands  the  adventitious  image  beyond  the  dimensions 
-which  the  occasion  required.  Thus,  comparing  the  shield  of 
Satau  to  the  orb  of  the  moon,  he  crowds  the  imagination  with 

‘5’  ne  [Sliakespeare]  was  naturally  learned;  he  needed  not  the  epectaclea  of  bookl  to 
read  nature. — Dryokn:  Kmny  on  pramatic  Poeny. 
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the  discovery  of  tlic  telescope,  and  all  the  wonders  which  the 
telescope  discovers. 

Of  his  moral  sentiments  it  is  hardly  praise  to  affirm  that  they 
excel  those  of  all  other  poets  ; for  this  superiority  he  was  indebted 
to  his  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings.  The  ancient  epic 
poets,  wanting  the  light  of  revelation,  were  very  unskilful  teachers 
of  virtue  : their  principal  characters  may  be  great,  but  they  are  not 
amiable.  The  reader  may  rise  from  their  works  with  a greater  degree 
of  active  or  passive  fortitude,  and  sometimes  of  prudence  ; but  ho 
will  be  able  to  carry  away  few  precepts  of  justice,  and  none  of  mercy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears  that  the  advantages  of  even 
Christian  knowledge  may  be  posse.«sed  in  vain.  Ariosto’s  gravity  is 
generally  known  ; and  though  the  ‘ Deliverance  of  Jerusalem  ’ may 
be  considered  as  a sacred  subject,  the  poet  has  been  very  sparing  of 
moral  instruction. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  sanctity  of  thought  and  purity  of 
manners,  except  when  the  train  of  the  narration  requires  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rebellious  spirits  ; and  even  they  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  their  subjection  to  God,  in  such  a manner  as  excites 
reverence  and  confirms  piety. 

Of  human  beings  there  arc  bnt  two  ; but  those  two  are  the 
parents  of  mankind,  venerable  before  their  fall  for  dignity  and  inno- 
cence, and  amiable  after  it  for  repentance  and  submission.  In  their 
first  state  their  adection  is  tender  without  wcakno.s.s,  and  their  piety 
sublime  without  presumption.  When  they  have  sinned,  they  show 
how  discord  begins  in  mutual  frailty,  and  how  it  ought  to  cease  in 
mutual  forbearance,  how  confidence  of  the  Divine  favour  is  forfeited 
by  sin,  and  how  hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by  penitence  and 
prayer.  A state  of  innocence  we  can  only  conceive,  if  indeed  in 
our  present  misery  it  be  pos.?ible  to  conceive  it ; but  the  sentiments 
and  worship  proper  to  a fallen  and  offending  being  we  have  all  to 
learn,  as  we  have  all  to  practise. 

The  poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always  great.  Our  progenitors  in 
their  first  state  conversed  with  angels  ; even  when  folly  and  sin  had 
degraded  them,  they  had  not  in  their  humiliation  tht  port  of  mean 
suitors  ; and  they  rise  again  to  reverential  regard  when  we  find  that 
their  prayers  were  heard. 
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As  human  passions  did  not  enter  the  world  before  the  Fall,  there 
is  in  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ little  oj)portunity  for  the  pathetic  ; but 
what  little  there  is  has  not  been  lost.  That  passion  which  is 
peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  anguish  arising  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  transgression,  and  tlie  horrors  attending  tlic  sense  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  are  very  justly  described  and  forcibly  impressed. 
But  the  passions  are  moved  only  on  one  occasion  ; sublimity  is  the 
general  and  prevailing  quality  of  this  poem  ; sublimity  varioosly 
modified,  sometimes  descriptive,  sometimes  argnmentative. 

The  defects  and  faults  of  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ — for  faults  and  defects 
every  work  of  man  must  have — it  is  the  business  of  impartial 
criticism  to  discover.  As,  in  disidaying  the  excellence  of  Milton,  I 
have  not  made  long  quotations,  because  of  selecting  beauties  there 
had  been  no  end,  I sliall  in  the  same  general  manner  mention  that 
which  seems  to  deserve  censure  : for  what  Englishman  can  take 
delight  in  transcribing  passages  which,  if  they  lessen  the  reputation 
of  Milton,  diminish  in  some  degree  the  honour  of  our  country  ? 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  does  not  admit  the  frequent  notice 
of  verbal  inaccuracies  ; which  Bentley,  perhaps  better  skilled  in 
grammar  than  poetry,  has  often  found,  though  he  sometimes  made 
them,  and  which  he  imputed  to  the  obtrusions  of  a reviser,  whom 
the  author’s  blindness  obliged  him  to  employ  ; a supposition  rash 
and  groundless  if  he  thought  it  true,  and  vile  and  pernicious  if,  as  is 
said,  he  in  private  allowed  it  to  be  false. 

The  plan  of  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ has  this  inconvenience,  that  it  com- 
prises neither  human  actions  nor  human  manners.  The  man  and 
woman  who  act  and  suffer  are  in  a state  which  no  other  man  or 
woman  can  ever  know.  The  reader  finds  no  tramsaction  in  which  he 
can  by  any  effort  of  imagination  place  himself ; he  has  therefore 
little  natural  curiosity  or  sympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effects  of  Adam’s  disobedience  ; we  all 
sin  like  Adam,  and  like  him  must  all  bewail  our  offences : we  have 
restless  and  insidious  enemies  in  the  fallen  angels,  and  in  the  blessed 
spirits  we  have  guardians  and  friends  ; in  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind we  hope  to  be  included  ; in  tlic  description  of  heaven  and  hell 
we  are  surely  interested,  as  we  ai’c  all  to  reside  hereafter  cither  in 
the  regions  of  horror  or  bILss. 
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But  these  truths  arc  too  important  to  be  new  ; they  have  been 
taught  to  our  infancy;  they  have  mingled  with  our  solitary  thoughts 
and  familiar  conversation,  and  are  habitually  interwoven  with  the 
whole  texture  of  life.  Being  therefore  not  new,  they  raise  no  unac- 
customed emotion  in  the  mind  ; what  we  knew  before,  wc  cannot 
learn  ; what  is  not  unexpected,  cannot  surprise. 

Of  the  idea  suggested  by  these  awful  scenes,  from  some  we 
recede  with  reverence,  except  when  stated  hours  require  their  asso- 
ciation ; and  from  others  we  shrink  with  horror,  or  admit  them  only 
as  salutary  inflictions,  as  counterpoises  to  our  interests  and  passions. 
Such  images  rather  obstruct  the  career  of  fancy  than  incite  it. 

Pleasure  and  terror  are  indeed  the  genuine  sources  of  poetry  ; 
put  poetical  pleasure  must  be  such  as  human  imagination  can  at 
least  conceive,  and  poetical  terrors  such  as  human  strength  and  for- 
titude may  combat.  The  good  and  evil  of  eternity  are  too  ponder- 
ous for  the  wings  of  wit ; the  mind  sinks  under  them  in  passive 
helplessness,  content  with  calm  belief  and  hunsble  adoration. 

Known  truihs,  however,  may  take  a different  appearance,  and  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a new  train  of  intermediate  images.  This 
Milton  has  undertaken,  and  performed  with  pregnancy  and  vigour 
of  mind  peculiar  to  himself.  Whoever  considers  the  few  radical 
positions  wdiich  the  Scriptures  afforded  him,  will  wonder  by  what 
energetic  operation  he  expanded  them  to  such  extent,  and  ramified 
them  to  so  much  variety,  restrained  as  he  was  by  religious  rever- 
ence from  licentiousness  of  fiction. 

Here  is  a full  display  of  the  united  force  of  study  and  genius  ; of 
a great  accumulation  of  materials,  with  judgment  to  digest,  and 
fancy  to  combine  them  : Milton  was  able  to  select  from  nature,  or 
from  story  from  an  ancient  fable,  or  from  modern  science,  whatever 
could  illustrate  or  adorn  his  thoughts.  An  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge impregnated  his  mind,  fermented  by  study,  and  exalted  by 
imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an  indecent  hyperbole,  by  one 
of  his  encomiasts,  that  in  reading  ‘Paradise  Lost’  we  read  a book 
of  universal  knowledge. 

But  original  deficience  cannot  be  supplied.  The  want  of  human 
interest  is  always  felt.  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ is  one  of  the  books  which 
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the  reader  admire.s  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up  again. 
None  ever  wished  it  longer  than  it  i.s.  Its  perusal  is  a duty  rather 
than  a pleasure.  \\'e  read  Milton  for  instruction,  retire  harassed 
an^'overburdened,  and  look  elsewhere  for  recreation  ; we  desert  our 
master  and  seek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton’s  design  is,  that  it  requires  the 
description  of  what  cannot  be  dc.scribed,  the  agency  of  spirits.  He 
saw  that  immateriality  supplied  no  images,  and  that  he  could  not 
show  angels  acting  but  by  instruments  of  action  ; he  therefore 
invested,  them  with  form  and  matter.  This,  being  necessary,  was 
therefore  defeasible  ; and  he  should  have  secured  the  consistency  of 
his  system,  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  sight,  and  enticing  his 
reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts.'’'*  But  he  has  unhappily  per- 
plexed his  poetry  with  his  philo.sophy.  Ilis  infernal  and  celestial 
powers  are  .sometimes  pure  spirit,  and  sometimes  animated  body. 
AVlicn  Satan  walks  with  his  lance  upon  the  burning  marie,  he  has  a 
body  ; when,  in  his  passage  between  hell  and  the  new  world,  he  is 
in  danger  of  sinking  in  the  vacuity,  is  supported  by  a gust  of  rising 
vapours,  he  has  a body;  when  he  animates  the  toad,  he  seems  to 
be  mere  spirit,  that  can  penetrate  matter  at  pleasure;  when  he 
starts  up  in  his  own  shape,  he  has  at  least  a determined  form  ; and 
when  he  is  brought  before  Gabriel,  he  has  a spear  and  a shield, 
which  he  had  the  power  of  hiding  in  the  toad,  though  the  arms  of 
the  contending  angels  are  evidently  material."'* 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Panduimonium,  being  incorporetd  spirits, 
are  at  large,  though  without  number,  in  a limited  space  : yet  in  the 
battle,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  mountains,  their  armour 
hurt  them,  crushed  in  uprm  their  substance,  now  grown  gross  by  sinning. 
This  likewise  happened  to  the  nneorrupted  angels,  who  were  over- 
thrown the  sooner  for  their  arms,  for  unarmed  they  might  easily  as 
spirits  have  evaded  by  contraction  or  remove.  Even  as  spirits  they  are 
hardly  spiritual;  for  contraction  and  remove  are  images  of  matter; 


Tliis  Is  easily  said  ; but  what  if  Milton  could  not  seduce  hU  readers  to  drop  Immateri- 
alitj'  from  their  thou^jhls  ? What  if  the  contrary  opinion  had  taken  so  full  ^ posse^t^ion  of  the 
minds  of  men  as  to  leave  no  room  even  for  the  half  belief  which  poetry  requires  ? Sucli  we 
suspect  to  have  been  the  case. — Macaul-^y’s  Efimyn  {^Milton), 

Mr.  Hallam  defends  Milton  from  the  censure  of  Johnson  in  this  passage,  but  I canuot 
say  successfully. — Littr.  of  Europe^  lii.  478,  3rd  ed. 
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but  if  they  could  have  escaped  without  their  armour,  they  might 
have  escaped  from  it,  and  left  only  the  empty  cover  to  be  battered. 
Uriel,  when  he  rides  on  a sun-beam,  is  material;  Satan  is  material 
when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  of  Adam. 

Th^onfiision  of  spirit  and  matter  which  pervades  the  whole  nar- 
ration of  the  wars  of  heaven  fills  it  with  incongruity  ; and  tlic 
book  in  which  it  is  related  is,  I believe,  the  favourite  of  children, 
and  gradually  neglected  as  knowledge  is  increased. 

After  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents,  which  cannot  be 
explained,  may  be  considered  that  of  allegorical  persons,  which 
have  no  real  existence.  To  exalt  causes  into  agents,  to  invest 
abstract  ideas  with  form,  and  animate  them  with  activity,  has 
always  been  the  right  of  poetry.  But  such  airy  beings  are,  for  the 
most  part,  suffered  only  to  do  their  natural  office,  and  retire.  Thus 
Fame  tells  a tale,  and  Victory  hovers  over  a general,  or  perches 
on  a standard  : but  Fame  and  Victory  can  do  more.  To  give 
them  any  real  employment,  or  ascribe  to  them  any  material  agency, 
is  to  make  them  allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  shock  the  mind  by 
ascribing  effects  to  non-entity.  In  the  ‘ Prometheus  ’ of  .^Eschylus  we 
see  Violence  and  Strength,  and  in  the  ‘ Alcestis  ’ of  Euripides  we 
see  Death  brought  npon  the  stage,  all  as  active  persons  of  the 
drama  ; but  no  precedents  can  justify  absurdity. 

Milton’s  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  is  undoubtedly  faulty.  Sin  is 
indeed  the  mother  of  Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  portress 
of  hell  ; but  when  they  stop  the  journey  of  Satan,  a journey 
described  as  real,  and  when  Death  offers  him  battle,  the  allegory  is 
broken.  That  Sin  and  Death  should  have  shown  the  way  to  hell, 
might  have  been  allowed  ; but  they  cannot  facilitate  the  passage  by 
building  a bridge,  because  the  difBculty  of  Satan’s  passage  is  described 
as  real  and  sensible,  and  the  bridge  ought  to  be  only  figurative.  The 
hell  assigned  to  the  rebellious  spirits  is  described  as  not  less  local 
than  the  residence  of  man.  It  is  placed  in  some  distant  part  of 
space,  separated  from  the  regions  of  harmony  and  order  by  a chaotic 
waste  and  an  unoccupied  vacuity  ; but  Sin  and  Death  worked  up  a 
mole  of  aggravated  soil,  cemented  with  asphaltus  ; a work  too  bulky 
for  ideal  architects. 

This  unskilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of 
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the  poem  ; and  to  this  there  was  no  temptation  but  the  author’s 
opinion  of  its  beauty. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  some  objection  may  be  made. 
Satan  is  witii  yreat  expectation  broujjht  before  Gabriel  in  Paradi.se, 
and  is  suffered  to  go  away  unmolested.  The  creation  of  man  is 
represented  as  the  consequence  of  the  vacuity  left  in  heaven  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  rebels  ; yet  Satan  mentions  it  as  a report  rife  in 
heaven  before  his  departure. 

To  find  sentiments  for  the  state  of  innocence  was  very  difficult ; 
and  something  of  anticipation  perhaps  is  now  and  then  discovered. 
Adam’s  discourse  of  dreams  seems  not  to  be  the  speculation  of  a new- 
created  being.  I know  not  whether  his  answer  to  the  angel’s 
reproof  for  curio.sity  does  not  want  something  of  propriety  ; it  is  the 
speech  of  a man  acquainted  with  many  other  men.  Some  philo- 
sophical notions,  especially  when  the  philosophy  is  false,  might  have 
been  better  omitted.  The  angel,  in  a comparison,  speaks  of  limorous 
deer  before  deer  were  yet  timorous,  and  before  Adam  could  under- 
stand the  comparison. 

Drydeu  remarks,  that  Milton  has  some  flats  among  his  elevations.”* 
This  is  only  to  say  that  all  the  parts  are  not  equal.  In  every  work 
one  part  must  be  for  the  sake  of  others  ; a palace  must  have 
passages  ; a poem  must  have  transitions.  It  is  no  more  to  be 
required  that  wit  should  always  be  blazing  than  that  the  sun  should 
always  stand  at  noon.  In  a great  work  there  is  a vicissitude  of 
Inminous  and  opaque  parts,  as  there  is  in  the  world  a succession  of 
day  and  night.  Milton,  when  he  has  expatiated  in  the  sky,  may  be 
allowed  sometimes  to  revisit  earth  ; for  what  other  author  ever 
soared  so  high,  or  su.stained  his  flight  so  long  ? 

Milton,  being  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poets,  appears  to  have 

Milton’s  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ is  admirable ; but  am  I therefore  bound  to  maintain  that  there 
are  no  flats  among  his  elevations^  when  it  Is  evident  he  creep.?  along  sometimes  for  above  a 
hundretl  lines  together? — Dkyden  : MUcellany,  16S5. 

It  is  true  he  runs  Into  a flat  of  thought  eomctinies  for  a hundred  lines  together^  but  U Is 
when  he  has  got  into  a track  of  Scripture. — Dkyden  : of  Ju,v6naly  1693. 

Milton’s  strong  pinion  now  not  Heaven  can  bound, 

Now  serpent-iike  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  ground ; 

In  quibbles,  angel  and  archangel  join, 

And  God  the  Father  turns  a school-divine. 

Pors:  To  AuguHius, 
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borrowed  often  from  them  ; and  as  every  man  catches  something 
from  his  companions,  his  desire  of  imitating  Ariosto’s  levity  has  dis- 
graced his  work  with  the  ‘ Paradise  of  Fools  ’ — a fiction  not  in  itself 
ill-imagined,  but  too  ludicrous  for  its  place. 

llis  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights  too  often  ; his  equivoca- 
tions, which  Bentley  endeavours  to  defend  by  the  example  of  the 
ancients  ; his  unnecessary  and  ungraceful  use  of  terms  of  art,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention,  because  they  are  easily  remarked,  and 
generally  censured,  and  at  last  bear  so  little  proportion  to  the  whole 
that  they  scarcely  deserve  the  attention  of  a critic. 

Such  are  the  faults  of  that  wonderful  performance  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’ 
which  he  who  can  put  in  balance  with  its  beauties  must  be  considered 
not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  as  less  to  be  censured  for  want  of  candour, 
than  pitied  for  want  of  sensibility. 

Of  ‘ Paradise  Bcgained,’  the  general  judgment  seems  now  to 
be  right,  that  it  is  in  many  parts  elegant,  and  everywhere  instruc- 
tive. It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  writer  of  ‘ Paradise 
Lost’  could  ever  write  without  great  effusions  of  fancy,  and  exalted 
precepts  of  wisdom.  The  basis  of  ‘ Paradise  Kegaincd  ’ is  narrow  : 
a dialogue  without  action  can  never  please  like  an  union  of  the  nar- 
rative and  dramatic  powers.  Had  this  poem  been  written  not  by 
Milton,  but  by  some  imitator,  it  would  have  claimed  and  received 
universal  praise. 

If  ‘Paradi.se  Regained’  has  been  too  much  depreciated,  ‘Sam- 
son Agonistes’  has  in  requital  been  too  much  admired.  It  could 
only  bc'by  long  prejudice,  and  the  bigotry  of  learning,  that  Milton 
could  prefer  the  ancient  tragedies,  with  their  encumbrance  of  a 
chorus,  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  French  and  English  stages  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  a blind  confidence  in  the  reputation  of  Milton 
that  a drama  can  be  praised  in  which  the  intermediate  parts  have 
neither  cause  nor  consequence,  neither  hasten  nor  retard  the 
catastrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  are  however  many  particular  beauties,  many  just 
sentiments  and  striking  lines  ; but  it  wants  that  power  of  attracting 
the  attention  which  a well-connected  plan  produces. 

Milton  would  not  have  excelled  in  dramatic  writing  he  knew 

n«  Tlie  Imitators  of  Hilton,  Uke^most  other  imitators,  are  not  copien,  but  caHeatures  of 
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hnman  nature  only  in  the  gross,  and  had  never  studied  the  shades 
of  character,  nor  the  combinations  of  coucurriiig,  or  the  perplexity 
of  contending,  passions.  He  had  read  much,  and  knew  wliat  books 
could  teach,  but  had  mingled  little  in  the  world,  and  was  delicient 
in  the  knowledge  wdiich  experience  must  confer. 

Through  all  his  greater  works  there  prevails  an  uniform  pecu- 
liarity of  diction,  a mode  and  cast  of  expression  which  bears  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  any  former  writer,  and  which  is  so  far 
removed  from  common  use  that  an  unlearned  reader,  when  he  first 
opens  his  book,  finds  himself  surprised  by  a new  language. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  those  who  can  find  nothing  wrong  in 
Milton,  imputed  to  his  laborious  endeavours  after  words  suitable  to 
the  grasdeur  of  his  ideas.  Our  language,  says  Addison,  sunk  under 
him.  But  the  truth  is  that,  both  iii  prose  and  verse,  ho  had  formed 
his  style  by  a perverse  and  pedantic  principle.  He  was  desirous  to 
use  English  words  with  a foreign  idiom.  This  in  all  his  prose  is 
discovered  and  condemned  ; for  there  judgment  operates  freely, 

their  original;  they  are  a hundred  times  more  obsolete  and  cramp  than  he,  and  equally  so  in 
all  places ; whereas  it  should  have  been  observed  of  Milton  that  he  U not  lavish  of  his  exotic 
words  and  phrases  everywhere  alike,  but  employs  them  much  more  where  the  subject  Is  mar- 
vellous,  vast,  and  strange,  as  in  the  scenes  of  heaven,  hell,  chaos,  ic.,  than  where  It  U turned 
to  the  natural  and  agreeable,  as  In  the  pictures  of  Paradise,  the  loves  of  our  first  parents,  the 
entertainments  of  angels,  and  the  like.  In  general  this  unusual  style  better  serves  to  awaken 
our  Ideas  in  the  description.^  and  in  (he  imaging  and  picturesque  parts  than  it  agrees  with  the 
lower  sort  of  narrations,  the  character  of  which  is  simplicity  and  purity.  Milton  has  several 
of  the  latter,  where  we  find  not  an  antiquated,  aCTected,  or  uncouth  word  for  some  hundred 
lines  together,  as  In  his  fifth  hook,  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth,  the  former  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  books,  and  in  the  narration  of  Michael  in  the  twelfth.  I wonder  Indeed  that  he  who 
ventured  (contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other  epic  poets)  to  imitate  ITomer'ft  lownesses  in 
the  narrative  should  not  also  have  copied  hU  plainness  and  perspicuity  in  the  dramatic 
parts,  since  in  his  speeches  (where  clearne.ss  above  all  Is  necessary)  there  is  frequently  such 
transposition  and  forced  construction,  that  the  very  sense  U not  to  be  discovered  without  a 
second  or  tliird  reading;  and  in  this  certainly  he  ought  to  be  no  example. — Pops  : PotfiacrijA 
to  the  0>/yfuteif, 

The  admirers  of  Milton’s  political  opinions,  and  some  too  who  comprehend  his  poetry, 
have  found  his  prose  style, 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute. 

This  however,  Is  not  the  case.  The  structure  of  his  sentences  is  generally  cumbersome. 
M'hon  no  longer  confined  to  numbers,  he  Is  as  awkward  and  unwieldy  as  a swan  out  of  water. 
M'hat  Bonne  is  in  poetic  pauses  Milton  is  in  the  eiii>hony  of  prose.  lie  Is’behind  the  best  of 
his  contcmi)orarie.s — behind  Taylor,  and  not  to  be  compared  for  a moment  with  eltlier  Hobbes 
or  Cowley.  In  his  reply  to  the  Kikon,  whatever  advantage  l>e  may  have  in  argument  is  not 
assisted  by  his  style,  for  Qauden  has  at  least  the  better  of  him  in  the  easy  graccfulue&s  of  a 
good  style. 
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neither  softened  by  the  beauty  nor  awed  by  the  dignity  of  his 
thoughts;  but  such  is  the  power  of  his  poetry,  tliat  his  call  is  obeyed 
without  resisluuce,  the  reader  feels  himself  in  captivity  to  a higher 
and  nobler  mind,  and  criticism  sinks  in  admiration. 

Milton’s  style  was  not  modified  by  his  subject  ; what  is  shown 
with  greater  extent  in  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ may  be  found  in  ‘ Comus.’ 
’One  source  of  his  peculiarity  was  his  familiarity  with  the  Tuscan 
poets  ; the  disposition  of  his  words  is,  I think,  frequently  Italian, 
perhaps  sometimes  combined  with  other  tongues.”'  Of  him,  at  last 
may  be  said  what  Jonson  says  of  Spenser,  that  he.  wrote  no  lan- 
guage,'” but  has  formed  what  Butler  calls  a Babylo^h^ialcd,  in 
itself  harsh  and  barbarous,  but  made,  by  exalted  genius  and  e.\ten- 
sive  learning,  the  vehicle  of  so  much  instruction  and  so  much  plea- 
sure that,  like  other  lovers,  we  find  grace  in  its  deformity. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  diction,  he  cannot  want  the  praise 
of  copiousness  and  variety  : he  was  master  of  his  language  in  its  full 
extent  ; and  has  selected  the  melodious  words  with  such  diligence, 
that  from  his  book  alone  the  Art  of  English  Poetry  might  be 
learned.'” 

After  his  diction,  something  must  be  said  of  his  versification.  The 
measure,  he  says,  is  the  English  heroic  verse  without  rhyme.  Of  this 
mode  he  had  many  examples  among  the  Italians, 'and  some  in  his 
own  country.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  is  said  to  have  translated  one  of 
Virgil’s  books  without  rhyme  and,  besides  our  tragedies,  a few 
short  poems  had  appeared  in  blank  verse,  particularly  one  tending 
to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Kaleigh’s  wild  attempt  upon  Guiana,  and 
probably  written  by  Raleigh  himself.'”  These  petty  performances 

The  language  and  versification  of  the  * Paradise  Lost ' are  peculiar  in  belngso  much  more 
necessarily  correspondent  to  each  than  those  In  any  other  poem  or  poet.  The  connection  of 
the  senUncea  and  the  position  of  the  worda  are  exquUltely  artificial;  hut  the  position  is 
rather  according  to  the  logic  of  passion  or  universal  logic  than  to  the  logic  of  grammar, 
BlUton  attempted  to  make  the  English  language  obey  the  logic  of  passion  aa  perfectly  as 
the  Greek  and  Latin  : hence  the  occasional  harshness  in  the  construction. — Oolbuidgk  : 
Lecture  X. 

Spenser  in  affecting  the  ancients  writ  no  language  ; yet  I would  have  him  read  for  hU 
matter,  but  as  Virgil  read  Ennius. — Bkn  Jox.^s  : ( Workn  by  Gifordy  ix.  215.) 

180  The  practice  of  cutting  short  a 77t*»  is  warranted  by  Milton,  who,  of  all  English  poets 
that  ever  lived,  had  certainly  the  finest  ear. — Cowper  to  Jjufy  Ifeskethy  March  6, 1786. 

1*1  He  translated  two— 'the  second  and  the  fourth — without  rhyme.  They  are  printed  among 
Lord  Surrey’s  Poems. 

‘The  Guiana  Carmen  Eplcum.  Aulhore  G.  C.,*  printed  In  Hakluyt,  vol  8.  Oldya  attrl- 
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cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  influenced  Milton,  who  more  pro- 
bably took  his  hint  from  Trissino’s  ‘ Italia  Liberata  and,  finding 
blank  verse  easier  than  rhyme,  was  'desirous  of  persuading  himself 
that  it  is  better. 

Rhyme,  he  says,  and  says  truly,  is  no  necessary  adjunct  of  true 
foetry}^*  But,  perhaps,  of  poetry  as  a mental  operation,  metre  or 
music  is  no  necessary  adjunct : it  is,  however,  by  the  music  of  metre 
that  poetry  has  been  discriminated'  in  all  languages  ; and,  in  lan- 
guages melodiously  constructed  with  a due  proportion  of  long  and 
short  syllables,  metre  is  sufficient.  But  one  language  cannot  com- 
municate its  rules  to  another  : where  metre  is  scanty  and  imperfect, 
some  help  is  necessary.  The  music  of  the  English  heroic  line  strikes 
the  ear  so  faintly  that  it  is  easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of 
every  line  co-operate  together  ; this  co-operation  can  be  only 
obtained  Jiy  the  preservation  of  every  verse  unmingled  with  another 
as  a distinct  systcni"of  sounds  ; and  this  distinctness  is  obtained  and 
preserved  by  the  artifice  of  rhyme.  The  variety  of  pauses,  so  much 
boasted  by  the  lovers  of  blank  verse,  changes  the  measures  of  an 
English  poet  to  the  periods  of  a declaimer  and  there  are  only  a 
few  happy  readers  of  Milton  who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive 
where  the  lines  end  or  begin.  Blank  verse,  said  an  ingenious  cri- 
tic,”* seems  to  he  verse  only  to  the  eye. 

Poetry  may  subsist  without  rhyme,  but  English  poetry  will  not 
often  please";  nor  can  rhyme  ever  be  safely  spared  but  where  the 

bates  it  to  George  Chapman.  Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  early  and  thought* 
ful  specimen  of  blank  verse. 

Neither  will  I jiu»tify  Mnton  for  his  blank  verse,  though  I may  excuse  him  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Uaniiibal  Caro  and  other  ItuIianH,  who  have  used  It;  for  whatever  causes  he  alleges  fur 
the  abolishing  of  rhyme  (which  I have  not  now  the  leisure  to  examine),  his  own  particular 
reason  is  plainly  this, — that  rhyme  was  not  his  talent;  he  had  neither  the  ease  of  doing  it, 
nor  the  graccij  of  it  which  is  manife.st  In  his  Juvenilia,  or  verses  written  in  his  youth,  where 
the  rhyme  b always  constrained  and  forced,  and  comes  hardly  from  him,  at  an  age  when  the 
soul  b most  pliant,  and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almost  every  man  a rhymer,  though  not  a 
poet. — Drydkn  : Ded.  of  Jutenaly  1G98. 

Was  there  ever  anything  so  delightful  as  (he  music  of  the  * Paradise  Lost?*  It  U like 
that  of  a fine  organ;  has  the  fullest  and  the  deepest  tones  of  majesty,  with  all  the  softness 
and  elegance  of  the  Dorian  flute.  Variety  without  end,  and  never  equalled  unless  perhaps  by 
Virgil.  Yet  the  Doctor  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  upon  this  copious  theme,  but  talks  some- 
thing about  the  unfitness  of  the  Knglbh  language  for  blank  verse,  and  how  apt  it  is,  in  the 
mouth  of  some  readers,  to  degenerate  into  declamation.  Oh ! I could  thrash  hb  old  jacket  tU' 
I made  hb  pension  jingle  In  hb  pocket. — Coieprr  to  L’mcin^  Oct.  81,  1779. 

Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbury  Park,  in  Surrey. — hy  Crok^r,^  ed.  p. 
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subject  is  able  to  support  itself.  Blank  verse  makes  some  approach 
to  that  which  is  called  the  lapidary  style  ; has  neither  the  easiness 
of  prose,  nor  the  melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long 
continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers  without  rhyme,  whom  Milton 
alleges  as  precedents,  not  one  is  popular  ; what  reason  could  urge  in 
its  defence  has  been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantage  of  rhyme,  I cannot  prevail  on 
myself  to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a rhymer  for  I cannot  wish 
his  work  to  be  other  than  it  is  ; yet,  like  other  heroes',  be  is  to  be 
admired  rather  than  imitated.  lie  that  thinks  himself  capable  of 
astonishing  may  write  blank  verse  ; but  those  that  hope  only  to 
please  must  condescend  to  rhyme. 

The  highest  praise  of  genius  is  original  invention.  Milton  cannot 
be  said  to  have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  there- 
fore owes  reverence  to  that  vigour  and  amplitude  of  mind  to  which 
all  generations  must  be  indebted  for  the  art  of  poetical  narra- 
tion, for  the  texture  of  the  fable,  the  variation  of  incidents,  the 
interposition  of  dialogue,  and  all  the  stratagems  that  surprise 
and  enchain  attention.  But,  of  all  the  borrowers  from  Homer, 
Milton  is  perhaps  the  least  indebted.  He  was  naturally  a thinker 
for  himself,  confident  of  his  own  abilities,  and  disdainful  of  help  or 
hindrance  ; he  did  not  refuse  admission  to  the  thoughts  or  images 
of  his  predecessors,  but  he  did  not  seek  them.  From  his  contempo- 
raries he  neither  courted  nor  received  support  ; there  is  in  his 
writings  nothing  by  which  the  pride  of  other  authors  might  be 
gratified,  or  favour  gained  ; no  exchange  of  jiraise,  nor  solicitation 
of  sniiport.  His  great  works  were  performed  under  discountenance, 
and  in  blindnes.s,  but  diflieultics  vanished  at  his  touch  ; he  was  born 
for  whatever  is  arduous  ; and  his  work  is  not  the  greatest  of  heroic 
poems,  only  because  it  is  not  the  first. 


*3®  I am  aware  that  Johnson  has  said  after  some  hesitation,  that  he  could  not  “prevail  oa 
himself  to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a rhymer.”  The  opinions  of  that  truly  great  man, 
whom  It  is  also  the  present  fashion  to  deerj',  will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  deference 
which  time  will  restore  to  him  from  all;  hut  >Ylth  all  humility  I am  not  persuaded  that  the 
* Paradise  Lost  * would  not  have  been  more  nobly  conveyed  to  posterity,  not  perhap.s  io  heroic 
couplets,  although  even  ihetj  could  sustain  the  subject  if  well  balanced,  but  In  the  stanza  of 
Fpenser  or  of  Tasso,  or  In  the  terza  riuia  of  Daute,  which  the  powers  of  Milton  could  easily 
have  grafted  on  our  language. — Byron  ; LetUr  to  D' Israeli, 
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THE  NUNCUPATIVE  WILL  OF  JOHN  MILTON.’" 


{From,  the  original  in  the  Frcrogative  Court  of  Cantcrhurg.) 


Mkmorasdcm,  that  John  Milton,  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
in  the  countie  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  deceased,  at  scverall  times  before  his 
death,  and'in  particular  on  or  about  the  twentieth  day  of  Jidy,  in  the  year  of 
our  I.ord  God  1074,  being  of  perfect  mind  and  meniorie,  declared  his  Will  and 
intent  as  to  the  disposall  of  his  estate  after  his  death,  in  these  words  following, 
or  like  ellect : — 

“ The  portion  due  to  me  from  Mr.  Powell,  my  former  wife’s  father,  I leave 
to  the  unkind  children  I had  by  her,  haring  received  no  parte  of  it : but  my 
meaning  is,  they  shall  have  no  other  benefit  of  my  estate  than  the  said  portion, 
and  what  I have  besides  done  for  them  ; they  having  been  very  unduiiful  to 
me.  All  the  residue  of  my  estate  I leave  to  [the]  disposall  of  Eliziibeth,  my 
loving  wife.”  Which  words,  or  to  the  same  cft’ect,  were  spoken  in  the 
presence  of  Christopher  Milton. 

X (Mark  of)  Elizauetii  Fisiiek. 

Nov.  23,  1674. 


This  will  y'as  contested  by  Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah  Milton,  the  only 
children  of  the  poet,  being  his  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  Powell.  The 
cause  was  tried  before  Sir  Lcoline  .Jenkins,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court 
and  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  depositions  were  taken  in  part  before  Dr. 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Trumbull,  the  friend  of  Pope.  The  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  widow  were  Christopher  Milton,  the  poet’s  only  brother,  and  Jlary 
and  Elizabeth  Fisher,  his  servant  maids. 

The  brother  dcpo.sed  that  “ he  Is  a practicer  in  the  law  and  a bencher  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  but  living  in  vacations  at  Ipswich  ; that  he  did  usually  at  the 
end  of  the  Term  visit  John  Milton,  his  brother,  before  going  home,  and  so  at 
the  end  of  Midsummer  Term  last  past  he  went  to  visit  lii.s  said  brother,  and 
then  found  him  within  his  chamber,  in  his  own  house,  situate  on  Itunhill, 
within  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  that  he  did  then,  not  being 
w’ell  and  in  a serious  manner,  declare  his  will  in  the  aforesaid  very  word.s,  ns 
near  as  the  deponent  can  now  call  to  mind,  being  at  the  time  of  perfect  mind 

Diicovered  by  Thomiu  Warton,  ami  first  printed  in  1791 — seven  years  after  Johnson’s 

death. 
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and  memory.”  To  the  second  interrogation  of  the  judge,  he  replied,  “ that  he 
does  not  remember  the  exact  day  of  the  month  or  week,  but  well  remem- 
bopcth  it  was  in  a forenoon,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  he,  the  deponent, 
was  going  into  the  country  in  tlic  Ipswich  coach,  which  goeth  not  out  of  town 
until  noon  or  thereabouts.”  To  the  third,  that  the  said  deceased  was  then  ill 
of  the  gout,  and  what  he  then  spake  touching  his  will  wa.s  in  a Tery  calm  man- 
ner, only  he  complained,  but  without  passion,  that  his  children  had  been 
unkind  to  him,  but  that  his  wife  had  been  very  kind  and  careful  of  him.  To 
the/our<A,  that  he  knoweth  not  how  the  parties  ministering  these  interrogato- 
ries frequent  the  church,  or  what  manner  of  life  or  conversation  they  are  of, 
they  living  apart  from  their  father  four  or  five  years  last  past ; and  as  touch- 
ing deceased’s  displeasure  with  them,  he  only  heard  him  say  at  ihe  time  of 
declaring  his  will  that  they  were  undutiful  and  unkind  to  him,  not  expressing 
any  particulars,  but  in  former  times  he  hath  heard  him  complain  that  they 
were  careless  of  him  being  blind,  and  made  nothing  of  deserting  him.  To  the 
sixth,  tluit  what  is  left  to  the  parties  ministering  these  interrogatories  by  the 
deceased’s  will  is  in  the  bands  of  persons  of  ability,  able  to  pay  the  same, 
being  their  grandmother  and  uncle,  and  he  hath  seen  the  grandfather’s  will, 
wherein  ’tis  particularly  directed  to  be  paid  unto  them  by  his  executors.  To 
the  seventh,  that  the  respondent  did  draw  up  the  very  will  executed  in  this 
cause,  and  write  it  with  his  own  hand  when  he  came  to  this  Court  about  the 
‘23rd  November  last,  and  at  that  time  did  read  it  over  to  Elizabeth  Fisher ; 
that  respondent  also  waited  once  on  deceased’s  widow  at  Dr.  Exton’s  chambers 
about  this  suit,  at  which  time  she  wanted  some  half-crowns,  and  that  ho  lent 
her  then  two  half-crowns ; and  to  the  eighth  interrogation  ho  replies  that 
Anne  Milton  is  lame  and  helpless. 

Mary  Fisher  deposed  that  she  knew  and  was  well  acquainted  with  John  Milton 
for  about  a twelvemonth  before  his  death,  who  died  about  a month  since,  to 
the  best  of  deponent’s  remembrance ; that  about  two  months  since,  as  near  as 
she  can  remember,  this  deponent  being  then  in  the  kitchen  of  the  house  of  the 
fore.sttid  John  Milton,  situate  against  the  Artillery  Yard,  near  Bunhill  Fields, 
and  about  noon  of  the  .same  day,  the  decea.scd  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  being 
then  at  dinner  in  the  kitchen,  he,  the  decea.scd,  amongst  otlicr  discourse  to  his 
wifi!  did  utter  these  words,  viz.,  “ Make  much  of  me  as  long  as  I live,  for 
thou  knowest  I have  given  thee  all  when  I die  at  thy  disposal there  being 
then  present  in  the  kitchen  deponent’s  sister  and  contest  [fellow-witness] 
Elizabeth  Fisher,  and  the  said  deceased  was  at  that  time  of  perfect  mind  and 
memory,  and  talked  and  discoursed  sensibly  and  well,  and  was  very  merry, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  good  health  of  body. 

Elizabeth  I'i.sher,  by  whom  the  will  is  signed,  deposed  that  she  was  servant 
unto  Mr.  John  Milton  for  .about  a year  before  his  death,  who  died  upon  a 
Sunday  the  16lh  of  November  last,  at  night.  That  she  remembers  in  the 
month  of  July  la.st  the  said  deceased  being  in  his  lodging-chamber  at  dinner 
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with  his  wife,  and  the  said  Elizabeth  Milton  having  provided  something  for  the 
deceased’s  dinner  which  he  very  well  liked,  he  spoke  to  his  said  wife  these  or 
the  like  words,  viz.,  “ God  have  mercy,  Betty ; I see  thou  wilt  perform  accord- 
ing to  thy  promise  in  providing  me  such  dishes  as  I think  fit,  whilst  I live ; 
and  when  I die,  thou  knowest  that  I have  left  thee  all.”  To  the  second  and 
third  interrogations  of  the  judge,  the  witness  replied  that  those  words  were 
spoken  in  a Sunday  on  the  afternoon,  upon  the  deceased's  wife  providing  such 
victuals  for  his  dinner  as  he  liked,  and  that  he  was  then  indifferent  well  in 
health,  saving  that  sometime  he  was  troubled  with  the  pain  of  the  gout,  and 
that  he  was  at  that  time  very  merry,  and  not  in  any  passion  or  angry  humour, 
neither  at  that  time  spoke  anything  against  any  of  his  children  that  this 
respondent  heard.  To  the  fourth,  that  she  had  heard  the  deceased  declare 
his  displeasure  against  his  children,  and  particularly  he  had  told  her  that  a 
little  before  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Minshull,  a former  servant  of  his 
told  Mary  his  daughter  that  she  heard  the  deceased  was  to  be  married,  to 
which  the  said  Mary  replied  that  that  was  no  news  to  hear  of  his  wedding,  but 
if  she  could  hear  of  his  death  that  was  something  ; and  the  deceased  further 
told  this  respondent  that  his  children  did  combine  togetlicr  and  counsel  his 
maid-servant  to  cheat  him  in  her  marketings,  and  that  his  children  had  made 
away  some  of  his  books,  and  would  have  sold  the  rest  of  his  books  to  the  dung- 
hill women ; and  in  reply  to  the  eighth,  the  witness  deposes  that  Anne  Milton 
is  lame,  but  hath  a trade  and  can  live  by  the  same,  which  is  the  making  of 
gold  and  silver  lace,  and  which  the  deceased  bred  her  up  to. 

Judgment  was  given  against  the  will  on  the  grounds  that  there  had  been  no 
solemn  bidding  of  the  persons  present  to  take  notice  that  the  words  he  was 
going  to  deliver  were  to  be  his  will,  and  that  the  three  witnesses  (required  to 
supp>ort  a nuncupative  will)  did  not  declare  to  the  identical  words  uttered  at 
one  and  the  same  time ; and  letters  of  administration  to  the  widow  were 
accordingly  granted  on  the  25th  of  February,  1674-5.  All  that  the  daughters 
gained  by  the  administration  appears  to  have  been  £100  each,  vested  in  their 
behalf  in  rent-charges  or  annuities,  with  the  approbation  of  their  maternal 
and  paternal  uncles,  Richard  Powell  and  Christopher  Milton.”" 

ita  Todd’s  ‘Life  of  MUton,’  ed.  1858,  p.  188. 
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BUTLER. 

1612-1680. 

Born  at  Strcnaham  in  Worcestershire — Educated  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge — Enters 
the  service  of  the  Countess  of  Kent — Employed  by  Selden,  and  acquires  the  friendship 
of  Cooper  the  painter — Made  Steward  of  Ludlow  Castle — Marries — Sir  Samuel  Luke — 
Publishes  'Iludibras'  in  three  parts — llis  Poverty — Death  and  burial  in  St.  Paul's,  Co- 
vent Garden — Monument  In  Westminster  Abbey — Works  and  Character. 

Of  the  great  author  of  ‘ Hudibras  ’ there  is  a ‘ Life  ’ prefixed  to 
the  latter  editions  of  his  poem,  by  an  unknown  writer,  and  therefore 
of  disputable  authority;  and  some  account  is  incidentally  given  by 
Wood,  who  confesses  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  nairative  ; more, 
however,  than  they  knew  cannot  now  be  learned,  and  nothing 
remains  but  to  compare  and  copy  them. 

Samuel  Butler  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Strensham,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, according  to  his  biographer,  in  1612.  This  account 
Dr.  Nash  finds  confirmed  by  the  register.  He  was  christened 
February  14. 

Ilis  father’s  condition  is  variously  represented.  Wood  mentions 
him  as  completely  wealthy;  but  Mr.  Longueville,  the  son  of  Butler’s 
principal  friend,’  says  he  was  an  honest  farmer  with  some  small 
estate,  who  made  a shift  to  educate  his  son  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Worcester,  under  Mr.  Henry  Bright,  from  whose  care  he  removed 
for  a short  time  to  Cambridge ; but  for  want  of  money  was  never 
made  a member  of  any  college.  Wood  leaves  us  rather  doubtful 
whether  he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ; but  at  last  makes  him 
pass  six  or  seven  years  at  Cambridge,  without  knowing  in  what  hall 
or  college  : yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived  so  long  in 
either  university  but  as  belonging  to  one  hou.se  or  another  ; and  it 

■ It  bi  not  clear  Longueville  said  anything  of  the  kind.  Johnson  Is  writing  from  Grey’s 
‘Life,’  1744,  and  from  Broughton’s  ‘Life,’  in  the  ‘Bio.  Britannica,’  foL  1743,  vol.  U.  p.  1077. 
Both  Grey  and  Broughton  had  communicated  with  young  Mr.  LongueviUe  on  the  subject  of 
Butler. 
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is  still  less  likely  that  he  could  have  so  long  inhabited  a place  of 
learning  with  so  little  distinction  as  to  leave  his  residence  uncertain. 
Pr.  Nash  has  discovered  that  his  father  was  owner  of  a house  and 
a little  land,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a-year,  still  called  Butler’s 
Tenement. 

Wood  has  his  information  from  his  brother,  whose  narrative 
placed  him  at  Cambridge,  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  neighbours, 
which  sent  him  to  Oxford.  The  brother’s  seems  the  best  authority, 
till,  by  confessing  his  inability  to  tell  his  hall  or  college,  he  gives 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  resolved  to  bestow  on  him  an  aca- 
demical education  ; but  durst  not  name  a college,  for  fear  of  a 
detection. 

He  was  for  some  time,  according  to  the  author  of  his  Life,  clerk 
to  Mr.  Jefferys,  of  Earl’s  Croomb  in  Worcestershire,  an  eminent 
justice  of  the  peace.  In  his  service  he  had  not  only  leisure  for 
study,  but  for  recreation  : his  amusements  were  music  and  painting; 
and  the  reward  of  his  pencil  was  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Cooper.  Some  pictures,  said  to  be  his,  were  shown  to  Dr.  Nash,  at 
Earl’s  Croomb;  but,  when  he  inquired  for  them  some  years  after- 
wards, he  found  them  destroyed,  to  stop  windows,  and  owns  that 
they  hardly  deserved  a better  fate. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  Countess  of 
Kent,*  where  he  had  the  use  of  a library  ; and  so  much  recom- 
mended himself  to  Selden,  that  he  was  often  employed  by  him  in 
literary  business.  Selden,  as  is  well  known,  was  steward  to  the 
Countess,  and  is  supposed  to  have  gained  much  of  his  wealth  by 
managing  her  estate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admttted  into  that  lady’s  service, 
how  long  he  continued  in  it,  and  why  he  left  it,  is,  like  the  other 
incidents  of  his  life,  utterly  unknown. 

The  vicissitudes  of  his  condition  placed  him  afterwards  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,’  one  of  Cromwell’s  officers.  Here  he 
observed  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  seetarics,  that  he  is  said 

> EHIzabeth  Orey,  Coanten  of  Kent,  daagbter  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewibnrx.  She 
*•<1  at  Wrest  in  Bedfordshire,  died  in  1S51,  and  was  buried  at  FUtton. 

* Of  Woodend,  near  Cople,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  scoutmaster  for  Bedfordshire  daring 
womwell’s  government.  lie  died  in  16*0,  and  was  buried  at  Copic. 
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to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at  this  time  ; and  it  is  likelj 
that  such  a design  would  be  formed  in  a place  were  he  saw  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  rebels,  audacious  and  undisguised  in 
the  confidence  of  success. 

At  length  the  King  returned,  and  the  time  came  in  which  loyalty 
hoped  for  its  reward.  Butler,  however,  was  only  made  secretary  to 
the  Earl  of  Carbury,  president  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  stewardship  of  Ludlow  Castle,  when  the  Court 
of  the  Marches  was  revived.* 

In  this  part  of  his  life  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a gentlewoman 
of  a good  family,  and  lived,  says  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  having 
studied  the  common  law,  but  never  practised  it.  A fortune  she 
had,  says  his  biographer,*  but  it  was  lost  by  bad  securities. 

In  1063  was  published  the  first  part,  containing  three  cantos,  of 
the  poem  of  ‘ Hudibras,'  which  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known  at 
Court  by  the  taste  and  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  When  it 
was  known,  it  was  necessarily  admired  : the  King  quoted,  the  cour- 
tiers studied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royalists  applauded  it. 
Every  eye  watched  for  the  golden  shower  which  was  to  fall  upon 
the  author,  who  certainly  was  not  without  his  part  in  the  general 
expectation.* 

In  1604  the  second  part  appeared  ; ’ the  curiosity  of  the  nation 

* He  does  not  seem  to  have  held  the  situation  of  Steward  after  1GC2,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Edward  Lloyd.  See  * Notes  and  Queries,*  vol.  v.  p.  5. 

* Dr,  Grey. 

® 166*2,  Dec.  26th. — , , , falling  Into  discourse  of  a new  book  of  drollery  In  use,  called 
Hud!bra.s,  I would  needs  go  find  it  out,  and  met  with  It  at  the  Temple : cost  me  2«.  G'f.  But 
when  I come  to  read  It,  it  Is  so  silly  an  abuse  of  the  Presbyter  Knight  going  to  the  wars  that  I 
am  ashamed  of  it;  and  by  aud  by,  meeting  at  Mr.  Townsend's  at  dinner,  I sold  It  to  him 
forlSrf.  ‘ 

1663,  Feb.  6.— ...  to  a bookseller's  in  the  Strand,  and  there  bouglit  Hudibra.s  again.  It 
being  certainly  some  111  humour  to  be  so  against  that  which  all  the  world  cries  up  to  be  the 
example  of  wit ; for  which  1 am  resolved  once  more  to  read  him,  and  see  whether  I can  6nd 
it  or  no. 

1663,  Nov.  23.— To  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  there  looked  upon  the  second  part  of  Hudibras, 
which  I buy  not,  but  borrow  to  read,  to  see  if  it  be  as  good  as  the  first,  which  the  world  cried 
so  mightily  up,  though  it  hath  not  a good  liking  in  me,  though  I had  tried  but  twice  or 
three  times  reading  to  bring  my.self  to  think  It  witty. 

1603,  Dec.  10. — To  Pt.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  to  my  booksellers.  . . chose  ....  Hudibras, 
both  parts,  the  book  now  in  greatest  fashion  for  drollery,  though  I cannot,  I confess,  see 
enough  where  the  wit  lies. — Pepvs. 

^ As  the  three  parts  of  Hudibras  in  the  first  editions  are  far  from  common,  1 transcribe 
their  tiile-pages : — 
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was  rekindled,  and  the  writer  was  again  praised  and  elated.  But 
praise  was  bis  whole  reward.  Clarendon,  says  Wood,  gave  him 
reason  to  hope  for  “ places  and  employments  of  value  and  credit 
but  no  such  advantages  did  lie  ever  obtain.  It  is  reported  that  the 
King  once  gave  him  three  hundred  guineas  ; * but  of  this  temporary 
bounty  I find  no  proof.’ 

Wood  relates”  that  he  was  secretary  to  Villicrs  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, when  he  was  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  : this  is  doubted  by 
the  other  writer,"  who  yet  allows  the  Duke  to  have  been  his  fre- 
quent benefactor.  That  both  these  accounts  are  false  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect,  from  a story  told  by  Packe,  in  his  account  of  the 
‘ Life  of  Wycherley and  from  some  verses  which  Mr.  Theyer  has 
published  in  the  author’s  ‘ Remains.’ 

“ Mr.  Wycherley,”  says  Packe,  “ had  always  laid  hold  of  any 
opportunity  which  offered  of  representing  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham how  well  Mr.  Butler  had  deserved  of  the  royal  family  by  writing 
his  inimitable  ‘ Iludibras  and  that  it  was  a reproach  to  the  Court, 
that  a person  of  his  loyalty  and  wit  should  suffer  in  obscurity,  and 
under  the  wants  he  did.  The  Duke  seemed  always  to  hearken  to 


Iludibras.  The  First  Part.  Written  in  the  time  of  the  late  Ware.  London : printed  by  J. 
O.  for  Richard  Marriot,  under  Saint  Dunstan’s  Church,  in  Fleet-street,  16C3,  pp.  269.  The 
imprimatur  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead  ia  dated  11th  Not.,  1662. 

Iludibras.  The  Second  Part.  By  the  author  of  the  first.  London : printed  by  T.  R.  for 
John  Martyn  and  James  Allcstry,  at  the  Bell  in  St.  Paul’s  Churcliyard,  1661,  pp.  216,  8vo. 
The  imprimatur  of  Roger  L’Estrange  la  dated  Sth  November,  1663. 

Iludibras.  The  Third  and  Last  Part.  Written  by  the  author  of  the  First  and  Second  Parts. 
London  : printed  for  Simon  Miller,  at  the  sign  of  the  Star,  at  the  West  End  of  St.  Paul’s,  167S, 
pp.  2S5.  On  reverse  of  title,  ‘ Licensed  and  entered  according  to  Act  of  Parliament  for 
Printing.’ 

The  second  and  third  parts  arc  uniform  in  size.  The  first  is  smaller  than  the  second. 

" Life  of  Butler  in  Birch’s  ‘ General  Dictionary.’ 

’ The  original  of  the  following  warrant  is  in  the  British  Museum. — Birch,  MSS.  4293 
CH.tRI.E3  R. 

Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  and  Wee  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command,  that  no 
Printer,  Bookseller,  Stationer,  or  other  person  whatsoever,  within  our  Kingdomes  of  England 
or  Ireland,  do  print,  reprint,  utter,  or  sell,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  reprinted,  uttered,  or  sold, 
a Book  or  Poem  call’d  iludibras,  or  any  part  thereof  (without  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  Samuel  Boteler,  Esq.,  or  his  Asslgnes),  as  they  and  every  of  them  will  answer  the  contrary 
at  their  perills.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall  the  tenth  day'  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Irl  God  1677,  and  in  the  29th  year  of  our  Reign. 

By  his  Ma'»  Command, 

Jo.  Bereexheso. 

’ • On  the  authority  of  Aubrey.  J i Grey  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Butler,’  1744. 
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him  with  attention  enough  ; and  after  some  time  undertook  to 
recommend  his  pretensions  to  his  Majesty.  Mr.  Wycherley,  in  hopes 
to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word,  obtained  of  his  Grace  to  name  a day 
when  he  might  introduce  that  modest  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his 
new  patron.  At  last  an  appointment  was  made,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  was  agreed  to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend 

attended  accordingly : the  Duke  joined  them  ; but,  as  the  d 1 

would  have  it,  the  door  of  the  room  where  they  sat  was  open,  and 
his  Grace,  who  had  seated  himself  near  it,  observing  a pimp  of  his 
acquaintance  (the  creature  too  was  a knight)  trip  by  with  a brace 
of  ladies,  immediately  quitted  his  engagement,  to  follow  another  kind 
of  business,  at  which  he  was  more  ready  than  in  doing  good  ofSces 
to  men  of  desert ; though  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  he 
was,  both  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  understanding,  to  protect 
them,  and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  poor  Butler  never 
found  the  least  effect  of  hi.«  promise  !” 

Such  is  the  story.  The  verses  are  written  with  a degree  of  acri- 
mony such  as  neglect  and  disappointment  might  naturally  excite  ; 
aud  such  as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagiuo  Butler  capable  of  expressing 
against  a man  who  had  any  claim  to  his  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  aud  neglect  he  still  prose- 
cuted his  design  ; and  in  16t8  published  the  third  part,  which  still 
leaves  the  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt.  How  much  more  he 
originally  intended,  or  with  what  events  the  action  was  to  be 
concluded,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  strange 
that  he  should  stop  here,  however  unexpectedly.  To  write  without 
reward  is  suflSciently  unpleasing.  lie  had  now  arrived  at  an  age 
when  he  might  think  it  proper  to  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and  perhaps 
his  health  might  now  begin  to  fail. 

lie  died  in  1680  ; and  Mr.  Longueville,”  having  unsuccessfully 
solicited  a subscription  for  his  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey,'* 

Packe's  ‘ Mlscellnnies  in  Verse  and  Prose,’  8vo.  1719,  p.  188. 

Of  whom  Roger  North  has  given  so  pleasing  an  account  in  bis  *ldfe  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford.’ 

This  b stated  on  the  authority  of  tlie  writer  of  the  ‘ Life  of  Butler,’  In  Birch’s  ‘General 
Dictionary.’  The  * Ufo  of  Butler’  in  Birch  U under  the  article  ‘ Hudibraa.*  ThU  blunder  was 
not  uncommon.  Dryden  calls  him  “ our  excellent  Hudibras,  whom  I ought  to  have  mentioned 
when  I spoke  of  Donne.”  The  same  confusion  of  name  is  made  by  Dryden  In  his  * IHnd  and 
panther,' — ” UnpUied  Hudibras.” 
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buried  him  at  his  own  cost  in  the  churchyard  of  Covent  Garden.'* 
Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  service.'* 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who  named  for  his  authority 
Mr.  Lowndes  of  the  Treasury,  that  Butler  had  a yearly  pension  of  an 
hundred  pounds."  This  is  contradicted  by  alt  tradition,  by  the  com- 
plaints of  Oldham,"  and  by  the  reproaches  of  Dryden,"  and,  I am 
afraid,  will  never  be  confirmed. 


BroQgfatoD,  la  a note  In  the  * Blographia  Britannica/  fol.  1746,  toL  li.  p.  1075,  states,  on 
the  authority  of  the  younger  LongueviUe,  that  Butler  **  lived  for  tome  years  In  Rose  Street, 
Oovent  Garden,  and  probably  died  there.** 

Grey’s  *Llfe,*  1744,  p,  vlU.  Patrick  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely)  was  then  rector  of  St. 
Paal’s,  Covent  Garden. 

Granger’s  * Biographical  History  of  England,*  It.  40,  ed.  1775,  8ro. 

On  Butler  who  can  think  without  just  rage, 

The  glory  and  the  scandal  of  his  age? 

Fair  stood  his  hopes  when  first  he  came  to  town, 

Met  everywhere  with  welcomes  of  renown. 

Courted,  caress’d  by  all,  wUh  wonder  read, 

And  promises  of  princely  favour  fed : 

But  what  reward  for  alt  he  had  at  last. 

After  a life  in  duU  expectance  pass’d  I 

The  wretch,  at  summing  up  his  misspent  days, 

Found  nothing  left  but  poverty  and  praise ! 

Of  all  his  gains  by  verse,  be  could  not  save 
Enough  to  purchase  flannel  and  a grave : 

Reduc’d  to  want,  he  in  due  time  fell  sick, 

M'as  fain  to  die,  and  be  interred  on  tick : 

And  w'ell  might  bless  the  fever  that  was  sent 
To  rid  him  hence,  and  his  worse  fate  prevent. 

Olduam  : A Satire  dUsuading  from  Poetry, 

It  Is  enough  for  our  age  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley,  and  starved  Mr.  Butler. — ^BavncEf : 
Letter  to  Byde^  Lord  RocheaUr, 

UnpUled  lludibras,  your  champion  friend 
Has  shown  how  far  your  charities  extend. 

This  lasting  verse  shall  on  bis  tomb  be  read, 

He  sham’d  you  living,  and  upbraids  you  dead. 

Barnm : Bind  and  Panther^  Part  8. 

Butler  was  starved  at  the  same  time  that  the  King  [Charles  IL]  had  hla  book  in  his  pocket. 
— Dennis  : Rtjl^ciione  on  Pope^e  Etisay  on  Criticiemy  p.  23. 

Butler  was  sutTered  to  die  in  a garret,  Otway  in  an  alehouse,  Nat  Lee  in  the  streets.  And 
yet  Butler  was  a whole  species  of  poets  in  one ; admlraide  in  a manner  in  which  no  one  else 
has  been  tolerable ; a manner  which  began  and  ended  in  him,  in  wliich  he  knew  no  guide  and 
has  found  no  followers.— Dkssis;  on  PopPs  Bomery  8vo.  1717,  p.  6. 

Did  not  the  celebrated  author  of  ‘ Hudibras  ’ bring  the  King’s  enemies  into  lower  contempt 
with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  than  all  the  terrors  of  his  administration  could  reduce  them  to? 
Was  not  his  book  always  in  the  pocket  of  his  prince?  And  what  did  the  mighty  prowess  of 
this  knight-errant  amount  to?  "W  hy,  he  died,  with  the  highest  esteem  of  the  court,  in  a garreU 
Collet  Cibbkb:  Dedication  of  Ximenee  (1719)  to  Sir  Richard  Steele. 
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About  sixty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Barber,  a printer,  mayor  of 
London,  and  a friend  to  Butler’s  principles,  bestowed  on  him  a monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey,  thus  inscribed : 

M.  S. 

S^UCEUS  Butleri, 

Qui  Streruhamia  in  agro  Vigorn.  nat.  1612, 
obiit  Land.  1680. 

Yir  doctus  impiioiis,  acer,  integer ; 

Operibus  Ingenii,  non  item  prtemiis,  foelix : 

Salgrici  apud  nos  Carminia  Artifex  egregius; 

Quo  aimulatae  Religionis  Larvam  dctraxit, 

Et  Perdueilium  acelera  libcrrime  exagitavit ; 

Scriptorum  in  auo  genere,  Primus  & Postremus. 

Ne,  cui  vivo  deerant  feri  omnia, 

Deessct  etiam  mortuo  Tumulus, 

Hoc  tandem  posito  marmore,  curavit 
JooANNES  Barber,  Civis  Londinenait,  1721. 


After  his  death  were  published  three  small  volumes  of  his  posthu- 
mous works,”  I knew  not  by  whom  collected,  or  by  what  authority 
ascertained ; and,  lately  [1759],  two  volumes  more  have  been 
printed  by  Mr.  Thycr  of  Manchester,  indubitably  genuine.  From 
none  of  these  pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his  character  discov- 
ered. Some  verses,  in  the  last  collection,  show  him  to  have  been 
among  those  who  ridiculed  the  institution  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  of 
which  the  enemies  were  for  some  time  very  numerous  and  very  acri- 
monious, for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  since  the  philo- 
sophers professed  not  to  advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  facts  ; 
and  the  most  zealous  enemy  of  innovation  must  admit  the  gradual 
progress  of  experience,  however  he  may  oppose  hypothetical  temerity. 

In  this  mist  of  obscurity  passed  the  life  of  Butler,  a man  whose 
name  can  only  perish  with  his  language.  The  mode  and  place  of 
his  education  are  unknown  ; the  events  of  his  life  are  variously 
related  ; and  all  that  can  be  told  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was 
poor." 

'0  Three  toIs.  ISmo.  1720.  Except  the  ' Ode  on  DutuI  the  Highwayman,’  and  two  prose 
tracts,  they  are  all  spurions. 

Hr.  LoDguerlUe  was  the  last  patron  and  friend  that  poor  old  Bntler  the  author  of  ‘ Hudi 
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The  poem  of  ‘ Hndibras  ’ is  one  of  those  compositions  of  which  a 
nation  may  jnstly  boast,  as  the  images  which  it  exhibits  are  domes- 
tic, the  sentiments  unborrowed  and  unexpected,  and  the  strain  of 
diction  original  and  peculiar.  We  must  not,  however,  suffer  the 
pride  which  we  assume  as  the  countrymen  of  Butler  to  make  any 
encroachment  upon  justice,  not  appropriate  those  honours  which 
others  have  a right  to  share.  The  poem  of  ‘ Iludibros  ’ is  not 
wholly  English  ; the  original  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
‘Don  Quixote’ — a book  to  which  a mind  of  the  greatest  powers 
may  be  indebted  without  disgrace. 

Cervantes  shows  a man  who,  having  by  the  incessant  pemsal  of 
incredible  tales,  subjected  his  understanding  to  his  imagination,  and 
familiarised  his  mind  by  pertinacious  meditations  to  trains  of  incredi- 
ble events  and  scenes  of  impossible  existence,  goes  out  in  the  pride 
of  knighthood  to  redress  wrongs  and  defend  virgins,  to  rescue  cap- 
tive princesses,  and  tumble  usurpers  from  their  thrones,  attended  by 
a squire,  whose  cunning,  too  low  for  the  suspicion  of  a generous 
mind,  enables  him  often  to  cheat  his  master. 

The  hero  of  Butler  is  a Presbyterian  justice,  who,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  legal  authority  and  the  rage  of  zealous  ignorance,  ranges 
the  country  to  repress  superstition  and  correct  abuses,  accompanied 


l>nu ' had,  and  in  hU  old  age  he  lupported  him ; othenrbe  he  might  have  been  ilteTOlly 
■tarred. — Noarn’s  Lift  qf  the  Lord  Ketper  Guildford. 

Prevent  the  malice  of  their  etara  in  time, 

And  worn  them  early  from  theain  of  rhyme; 

Tell  ’em  how  Spenser  starv’d,  how  Cowley  mourn'd. 

How  Butler’s  faith  and  service  was  return’d. 

Otway’s  Prologut  to  Ltt't  Conttantine  Vit  Great,  16S4. 

He  is  of  a middle  stature,  strong  set,  high  coloured,  a head  of  sorrel  hair,  a severe  and 

sound  judgment;  a good  fellow He  died  of  a consumption,  Septemb.  (Anno 

1680),  and  burled  87,  according  to  his  own  appointment.  In  the  chnrchyard  of  Covent  Gar- 
den ; sc.  in  the  north  part  next  the  church  at  the  east  end.  His  feet  touch  the  wall.  His  grave, 
S yards  distant  from  the  pilaster  of  the  dore  (by  bis  desire),  6 foot  deepe.  About  25  of  his  old 
acquaintance  at  bis  funeral : I myself  being  one. — Adbbkt’s  Livet,  it.  868. 

The  best  portraits  of  Butler  are  two  by  Boest ; one  in  the  Bodleian,  the  other  at  Drayton 
Manor,  a purchase  by  the  minister  8lr  Robert  Feel.  They  are  identical  in  treatment,  and  like 
in  every  respect,  to  the  portrait  engraved  by  Vertue  from  the  picture  by  Boest,  then  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Mead.  The  great  Lord  Clarendon  placed  Butler’s  portrait  in  a situation  of 
honour,  “ in  the  room  wliere  he  used  to  eat  and  dine  in  public,”  as  Evelyn  informs  Pepys,  oi 
"in  his  library,  over  the  chimney,"  as  Aubrey  informs  Wood.  The  Clarendon  picture  is  lost. 
The  Jennens  portrait,  mentioned  by  Granger,  is  now  at  Lord  Howe’s  seat  at  Gopsal,  and  is  a 
poor  small  copy,  alter  Soest. 
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by  an  Independent  clerk,  disputations  and  obstinate,  with  whom  he 
often  debates,  bnt  never  conquers  him. 

Cervantes  had  so  mnch  kindness  for  Don  Quixote,  that,  however 
he  embarrasses  him  with  absurd  distresses,  he  gives  him  so  much 
sense  and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  esteem  ; wherever  lie  is,  or 
whatever  he  does,  he  is  made  by  matchless  dexterity  commonly 
ridiculons,  but  never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hudibras,  his  poet  had  no  tenderness  ; he  chooses 
not  that  any  pity  should  be  shown  or  respect  paid  him  ; he  gives 
him  up  at  once  to  laughter  and  contempt,  without  any  quality  that 
can  dignify  or  protect  him. 

In  forming  the  character  of  Hndibras,  and  describing  his  person 
and  habiliments,  the  author  seems  to  labour  with  a tnmnltuous  con- 
fusion of  dissimilar  ideas.  He  had  read  the  history  of  the  mock 
knights-errant ; he  knew  the  notions  and  manners  of  a Presbyterian 
magistrate,  and  tried  to  unite  the  absurdities  of  both,  however  dis- 
tant, in  one  personage.  Thus  he  gives  him  that  pedantic  ostentation 
of  knowledge  which  has  no  relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with 
martial  enoumbrances  that  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil  dignity.  He 
sends  him  out  a colonelUng,  and  yet  never  brings  him  within  sight  of 
war. 

If  Hudibras  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians, it  is  not  easy  to  say  why  his  weapons  should  be  represented  as 
ridiculous  or  useless  ; for,  whatever  judgment  might  be  passed  upon 
their  knowledge  or  their  arguments,  experience  had  sufficiently 
shown  that  their  swords  were  not  to  be  despised. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  swaggerer  and  pedant,  of  knight 
and  justice,  is  led  forth  to  action,  with  his  squire  Balpho,  an  Inde- 
pendent enthusiast. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by  the  author,  which  is  called 
the  action  of  the  poem,  since  it  is  left  imperfect,  no  judgment  can  be 
made.  It  is  probable  that  the  hero  was  to  be  led  through  many 
luckless  adventures,  which  would  give  occasion,  like  his  attack  upon 
the  lear  and  fddle,  to  expose  the  ridiculous  rigour  of  the  sectaries  ; 
like  his  encounter  with  Sidrophcl  andWhacum,  to  make  superstition 
and  credulity  contemptible  ; or,  like  his  recourse  to  the  low  retailer 
of  the  law,  discover  the  fraudulent  practices  of  different  professions. 
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What  series  of  events  he  would  have  formed,  or  in  what  manner 
he  would  have  rewarded  or  punished  his  hero,  it  is  now  vain  to  con- 
jecture. His  work  must  have  had,  as  it  seems,  the  defect  which 
Dryden  imputes  to  Spenser  ; the  action  could  not  have  been  one  ; 
there  could  only  have  been  a succession  of  incidents,  each  of  which 
might  have  happened  without  the  rest,  and  which  could  not  at  all 
co-opcrate  to  any  single  conclusion. 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  might,  however,  have  been  easily 
forgiven,  if  there  had  been  action  enough  ; but  I believe  every 
reader  regrets  the  paucity  of  events,  and  complains  that  in  the  poem 
of  Hudibras,  as  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  there  is  more  said  than 
done.  The  scenes  are  too  seldom  changed,  and  the  attention  is 
tired  with  long  conversation. 

It  is,  indeed,  much  more  easy  to  form  dialogues  than  to  contrive 
adventures.  Every  position  makes  way  for  an  argument,  and  every 
objection  dictates  an  answer.  When  two  disputants  are  engaged 
upon  a complicated  and  extensive  question,  the  difficulty  is  not  to 
continue,  but  to  end  the  controversy.  But  whether  it  be  that  we 
comprehend  but  few  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  or  that  life  itself 
affords  little  variety,  every  man  who  has  tried  knows  how  much 
labour  it  will  cost  to  form  such  a combination  of  circumstances  as 
shall  have  at  once  the  grace  of  novelty  and  credibility,  and  delight 
fancy  without  violence  to  reason. 

Perhaps  the  dialogue  of  this  poem  is  not  perfect.  Some  power 
of  engaging  the  attention  might  have  been  added  to  it  by  quicker 
reciprocation,  by  seasonable  interruptions,  by  sudden  questions,  and 
by  a nearer  approach  to  dramatic  sprightliness  ; without  which 
fictitious  speeches  will  always  tire,  however  sparkling  with  sentences 
and  however  variegated  with  allusions. 

The  great  source  of  pleasure  is  variety.  Uniformity  mnst  tire  at 
last,  though  it  be  uniformity  of  excellence.  We  love  to  expect ; 
and  when  expectation  is  disappointed  or  gratified,  we  want  to  be 
again  expecting.  For  this  impatience  of  the  present,  whoever 
would  please  must  make  provision.  The  skilful  writer  irritat,  mulcel, 
makes  a due  distribution  of  the  still  and  animated  parts.  It  is  for 
want  of  this  artful  intertexture,  and  those  necessary  changes,  that  the 
whole  of  a book  may  be  tedious,  though  all  the  parts  are  praised. 
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If  inexhaustible  wit  could  give  perpetual  pleasure,  no  eye  would 
ever  leave  half-read  the  work  of  Bntler ; for  what  poet  has  ever 
brought  so  many  remote  images  so  happily  together  ? It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  peruse  a page  without  finding  some  association  of  images 
that  was  never  found  before.  By  the  first  paragraph  the  reader  is 
amused,  by  the  next  be  is  delighted,  and  by  a few  more  strained  to 
astonishment ; but  astonishment  is  a toilsome  pleasure  ; he  is  soon 
weary  of  wandering,  and  longs  to  be  diverted. 

“ Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicerc,  die  aliquando 
Et  bene,  die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  male.” 

Imagination  is  useless  without  knowledge : nature  gives  in  vain 
the  power  of  combination,  unless  study  and  observation  supply 
materials  to  be  combined.  Butler’s  treasures  of  knowledge  appear 
proportioned  to  his  expense  : whatever  topic  employs  his  mind,  he 
shows  himseif  qualified  to  expand  and  illustrate  it  with  all  the  acces- 
saries that  books  can  furnish;  he  is  found  not  only  to  have  travelled 
the  beaten  road,  but  the  bye-paths  of  literature  ; not  only  to  have 
taken  general  surveys,  but  to  have  examined  particulars  with  minute 
inspection. 

If  the  French  boast  the  learning  of  Rabelais,  we  need  not  be 
afraid  of  confronting  them  with  Butler. 

But  the  most  violent  parts  of  his  performance  are  those  which 
retired  study  and  native  wit  cannot  supply.  He  that  merely  makes 
a book  from  books  may  be  useful,  but  can  scarcely  be  great.  Butler 
had  not  suffered  life  to  glide  beside  him  unseen  or  unobserved.  He 
had  watched  with  great  diligence  the  operations  of  human  nature, 
and  traced  the  effects  of  opinion,  humour,  interest,  and  passion. 
From  such  remarks  proceeded  that  great  number  of  sententious 
distichs  which  have  passed  into  conversation,  and  are  added  as 
proverbial  axioms  to  the  general  stock  of  practical  knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  admired,  the  first  question 
of  intelligent  curiosity  is,  how  was  it  performed  ? ‘ Hudibras  ’ was 

not  a hasty  effusion  ; it  was  not  produced  by  a sudden  tumult  of 
imagination,  or  a short  paroxysm  of  violent  labour.  To  accumulate 
such  a mass  of  sentiments  at  the  call  of  accidental  desire,  or  of 
sudden  necessity,  is  beyond  the  reach  and  power  of  the  most  active 
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and  comprehensive  mind.  I am  informed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Man- 
chester, the  excellent  editor  of  this  author’s  reliqnes,  that  he  could 
show  something  like  ‘ Hudlbras  ’ in  prose.  He  has  in  his  possession 
the  commonplace  book  in  which  Butler  reposited,  not  such  events 
or  precepts  as  are  gathered  by  reading,  but  such  remarks,  simili- 
tudes, allusions,  assemblages,  or  inferences,  as  occasion  prompted, 
or  meditation  produced,  those  thoughts  that  were  generated  in  his 
own  mind,  and  might  be  usefully  applied  to  some  future  purpose. 
Such  is  the  labour  of  those  who  write  for  immortality. 

But  human  works  are  not  easily  found  without  a perishable  part. 
Of  the  ancient  poets  every  reader  feels  the  mythology  tedious  and 
oppressive.  Of  ‘ Hudibras,’  the  manners,  being  founded  on  opi- 
nions, are  temporary  and  local,  and  therefore  become  every  day 
less  intelligible  and  less  striking.  What  Cicero  says  of  philoso- 
phy is  true  likewise  of  wit  and  humour,  that  “time  effaces  the 
fictions  of  opinion,  and  confirms  the  determinations  of  Nature.” 
Such  manners  as  depend  upon  standing  relations  and  general 
passions  are  co-extended  with  the  race  of  man  ; but  those  modifica- 
tions of  life  and  peculiarities  of  practice,  which  are  the  progeny  of 
error  and  perverseness,  or  at  best  of  some  accidental  influence  or 
transient  persuasion,  must  perish  with  their  parents. 

Much,  therefore,  of  that  humour  which  transported  the  last  cen- 
tury with  merriment  is  lost  to  us,  who  do  not  know  the  sour  solemnity, 
the  sullen  superstition,  the  gloomy  moroseness,  and  the  stubborn 
scruples  of  the  ancient  Puritans  ; or,  if  we  knew  them,  derive  our 
information  only  from  books,  or  from  tradition,  have  never  had  them 
before  our  eyes,  and  cannot,  but  by  recollection  and  study,  under- 
stand the  lines  in  which  they  are  satirised.  . Our  grandfathers  knew 
the  picture  from  the  life  ; we  judge  of  the  life  by  contemplating  the 
picture.” 

He  that  writes  upon  general  principles,  or  delivers  universal  truths,  may  hope  to  he 
often  read,  because  his  work  will  be  equally  useful  at  all  times,  and  In  every  country ; but  he 
cannot  expect  It  to  be  received  with  eagerness,  or  to  spread  with  rapidity,  because  desire  can 
have  no  particular  stimulation  ; that  which  Is  to  be  loved  long  must  he  loved  with  reason 
rather  than  with  passion.  He  that  lays  out  his  labours  upon  temporary  subjects,  ea-^ily  finds 
renders,  and  quickly  loses  them ; for  what  should  make  the  book  valued  when  its  subject  is  no 
more  ? 

These  observations  will  show  the  reason  why  the  poem  of  * Hudibras ' is  almost  forgotten, 
however  embellished  with  sentiments  and  diversified  with  ailuslons,  however  bright  with  wit^ 
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It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  regularity  and  composure  of  the 
present  time,  to  imagine  the  tumnlt  of  absurdity  and  clamour  of 
contradiction  which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and  dis- 
turbed both  public  and  private  quiet,  in  that  age  when  subordinar 
tiou  was  broken,  and  awe  was  hissed  away  ; when  any  unsettled 
innovator  who  could  hatch  a half-formed  notion  produced  it  to  the 
public  ; when  every  man  might  become  a preacher,  and  almost 
every  preacher  could  collect  a congregation. 

The  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  very  reasonably  supposed  to  reside  in 
the  parliament.  What  can  be  concluded  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  when,  in  one  of  the  parliaments  summoned  by  Cromwell,  it 
was  seriously  proposed  that  all  the  records  in  the  Tower  should  be 
burnt,  that  all  memory  of  things  past  should  be  effaced,  and  that 
the  whole  system  of  life  should  commence  anew  ? , 

We  have  never  been  witnesses  of  animosities  excited  by  the  use 
of  mince-pies  and  plum-porridge  ; nor  seen  with  what  abhorrence 
those  who  could  eat  them  at  all  other  times  of  the  year  would 
shrink  from  them  in  December.  An  old  Puritan,  who  was  alive  in 
my  childhood,  being,  at  one  of  the  feasts  of  the  church,  invited  by  a 
neighbour  to  partake  his  cheer,  told  him  that  if  he  would  treat  him 
at  an  alehouse  with  beer,  brewed  for  all  times  and  seasons,  be  should 
accept  his  kindness,  but  would  have  none  of  his  superstitious  meats 
and  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  illegality  of  all  games  of 
chance  ; and  he  that  reads  Gataker  upon  ‘ Lois  ’ may  sec  bow  much 
learning  and  reason  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  age  thought 
necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  no  crime  to  throw  a die,  or  play  at 
cards,  or  to  hide  a shilling  for  the  reckoning. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much  of  the  satire  is 
directed,  was  not  more  the  folly  of  the  Puritans  than  of  others.  It 
had  in  that  time  a very  extensive  dominion.  Its  predictions  raised 


and  however  solid  with  truth.  The  hypocrisy  which  it  detected,  and  the  foUy  which  it  ridi- 
culed, have  long  vantebed  from  public  notice.  Those  wlio  had  felt  the  mischief  of  discord,  and 
the  tyranny  of  usurpation,  read  it  with  rapture ; for  every  line  brought  back  to  memory 
something  known,  and  gratiSed  resentment  by  tlie  just  censure  of  sometliing  hated.  But  tlie 
book  which  was  once  quoted  by  princes,  and  which  suppiled  conversation  to  all  the  assemblies 
of  the  gay  and  the  witty,  is  now  seldom  mentioned,  and  even  by  those  who  alTect  to  mention 
it,  is  seldom  read : so  vainly  is  wit  lavished  upon  fugitive  topics,  so  little  can  architecture 
secure  duration  when  the  ground  is  false. — Jodnsor  : Idler,  No.  59. 
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hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which  ought  to  have  rejected  it  with  con- 
tempt. In  hazardous  undertakings  care  was  taken  to  begin  under 
the  influence  of  a propitious  planet ; and  when  the  king  was  pri- 
soner in  Carisbrook  Castle,  an  astrologer  was  consulted  what  hour 
would  be  found  most  favourable  to  an  escape. 

What  effect  this  poem  had  upon  the  public — whether  it  shamed 
imposture,  or  reclaimed  credulity,  is  not  easily  determined.  Cheats 
can  seldom  stand  long  against  laughter.  It  is  certain  that  the 
credit  of  planetary  intelligence  wore  fast  away,  though  some  men  of 
knowledge,  and  Dryden  among  them,  continued  to  believe  that  con- 
junctions and  oppositions  had  a great  part  in  the  distribution  of 
good  or  evil,  and  in  the  government  of  sublunary  things. 

Poetical  action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  certain  suppositions, 
and  such  probability  as  burlesque  requires  is  here  violated  only  by 
one  incident.  Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  the  necessity  of  doing 
something,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  something  to  do,  than  that 
Butler  was  reduced  to  transfer  to  his  hero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho, 
not  the  most  agreeable  fiction  of  Cervantes  ; very  suitable  indeed  to 
the  manners  of  that  age  and  nation,  which  ascribed  wonderful  effi- 
cacy to  voluntary  penances,  but  so  remote  from  the  practice  and 
opinions  of  the  Iludibrastic  time,  that  judgment  and  imagination  are 
alike  offended. 

The  diction  of  this  poem  is  grossly  familiar,  and  the  numbers  pur- 
posely neglected,  except  in  a few  places  where  the  thoughts,  by  their 
native  excellence,  secure  themselves  from  violation,  being  such  as 
mean  language  cannot  express.  The  mode  of  versification  has  been 
blamed  by  Dryden,”  who  regrebs  that  tlic  heroic  measure  was  not 

The  worth  of  his  poem  is  too  well  known  to  need  tny  commendation,  and  he  is  above  roy 
censure.  HU  satire  U of  the  Varronlan  kind,  though  unmixed  with  prose.  The  choice  of  his 
numbers  is  suitable  enough  to  his  design,  as  be  has  managed  it;  but  in  any  other  hand,  the 
shortness  of  his  verse,  and  the  quick  returns  of  rhyme,  had  debased  the  dignity  of  style.  And 
besides,  the  double  rhyme  (a  necessary  companion  of  burlesque  writing)  is  not  so  proper  for 
manly  satire ; for  It  turns  earnest  too  much  to  jest,  and  gives  us  a boyish  kind  of  pleasure.  It 
tickles  awkwardly,  with  a kind  of  pain  to  the  beat  sort  of  readers ; we  are  pleased  ungrate- 
fully, and,  if  I may  say  so,  against  our  liking.  We  thank  him  not  for  giving  us  that  un.Hcason- 
able  deUght,  when  we  know  he  could  have  given  us  a better,  and  more  solid.  He  might  have 
left  that  task  to  others,  who,  not  being  able  to  put  In  thought,  can  only  make  us  grin  with  the 
excrescence  of  a word  of  two  or  three  syllables  in  the  close.  It  U,  indeed,  below  so  great  a 
master  to  make  use  of  such  a little  instrument.  But  his  good  sense  is  perpetually  shining 
through  all  be  writes ; it  affords  us  not  the  time  of  finding  faults ; we  pass  through  the  levity 
of  his  rhyme,  and  are  Immediately  carried  into  some  admirable,  useful  thought.  After  all,  he 
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rather  chosen.  To  the  critical  sentence  of  Dryden  the  highest 
reverence  would  be  due  were  not  his  decisions  often  precipitate,  and 
his  opinions  immature.  When  he  wished  to  change  the  measure,  he 
probably  would  have  been  willing  to  change  more.  If  he  intended 
that,  when  the  numbers  were  heroic,  the  diction  should  still  remain 
vulgar,  he  planned  a very  heterogeneous  and  unnatural  composition. 
If  he  preferred  a general  stateliness  both  of  sound  and  words,  he 
can  be  only  understood  to  wish  Butler  had  undertaken  a different 
work. 

The  measure  is  quick,  sprightly,  and  colloquial,  suitable  to  the 
vulgarity  of  the  words  and  the  levity  of  the  sentiments.  But  such 
numbers  and  such  diction  can  gain  regard  only  when  they  are  used 
by  a writer  whose  vigour  of  fancy  and  copiousness  of  knowledge 
entitle  him  to  contempt  of  ornaments,  and.  who,  in  confidence  of  the 
novelty  and  justness  of  his  conceptions,  can  afford  to  throw  meta- 
phors and  epithets  away.  To  another  that  conveys  common 
thoughts  in  careless  versification,  it  will  only  be  said,  “ Pauper 
videri  Ginna  vult,  et  est  pauper.”  The  meaning  and  diction  will  be 
worthy  of  each  other,  and  criticism  may  justly  doom  them  to  perish 
together. 

Nor  even  though  another  Butler  should  arise,  would  another 
‘ Iludibras  ’ obtain  the  same  regard.  Burlesque  consists  in  a dispro- 
portion between  the  style  and  the  sentiments,  or  between  the  adven- 
titious sentiments  and  the  fundamental  subject.  It,  therefore,  like 
all  bodies  compounded  of  heterogeneous  parts,  contains  in  it  a prin- 
ciple of  corruption.  Alt  disproportion  is  unnatural ; and  from  what 
is  unnatural  we  can  derive  only  the  pleasure  which  novelty  produces. 
We  admire  it  awhile  as  a strange  thing  ; but  when  it  is  no  longer 
strange  we  perceive  its  deformity.  It  is  a kind  of  artifice  which,  by 

ha*  chosen  Uil*  kind  of  verse,  and  ha*  written  the  beat  in  it ; and  had  he  taken  another,  he 
would  always  have  excelled. — Drydkn  ; Dedication  of  Juvenal^  1G98. 

It  1*  a dispute  among  the  critics,  whether  burlesque  poetry  runs  best  in  heroic  verse,  like 
that  of  the  ‘ Dispensary or  in  doggerel,  like  that  of  ‘ Hudlbra*.’  I think  where  the  low  char- 
acter U to  be  raised,  the  heroic  is  the  proper  measure ; but  when  an  hero  is  to  be  pulled  down 
aud  degraded,  it  is  done  best  in  doggerel.  If  ‘ Iludibras’  had  been  set  out  with  as  much  wit 
and  humour  in  heroic  verse  as  he  Is  in  doggerel,  he  would  have  made  a much  more  agreeable 
flgure  than  he  does,  though  the  generality  of  his  readers  are  so  wonderfully  pleased  with  the 
double  rhymes,  that  I do  not  expect  many  wilt  be  of  my  opinion  in  this  particular. — Annisos : 
The  Spectator,  No.  249. 
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frequent  repetition,  detects  itself ; and  the  reader,  learning  in  time 
what  he  is  to  expect,  lays  down  his  book,  as  the  spectator  turns 
away  from  a second  exhibition  of  those  tricks  of  which  the  only  use 
is  to  show  that  they  can  be  played. 
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Born  at  Dilchley,  in  Oxfordshire — Educated  at  Oxford — Becomes  a Farourlte  with  Charies 
II. — Earlj  and  continued  dissipation — His  Quarrel  with  Lord  HulgraTC — Burnet’s  Ac- 
count of  his  last  illness — Death  and  Burial  at  Spilsbury,  in  Oxfordshire — HU  Character 
ax  a Poet. 

John  Wilmot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  son  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Rochester,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  Wilmot,  so 
often  mentioned  in  Clarendon’s  ‘History,’  was  born  April  10,  1647, 
at  Ditehley,  in  Oxfordshire.’  After  a grammatical  education  at  the 
school  of  Burford,  he  entered  a nobleman  into  Wadham  College  in 
1659,  only  twelve  years  old  ; and  in  1661,  at  fourteen,  was,  with 
some  other  persons  of  high  rank,  made  Master  of  Arts  by  Lord 
Clarendon  in  person. 

He  travelled  afterwards  into  France  and  Italy;  and,  at  his  return, 
devoted  himself  to  the  Court.  In  1665  he  went  to  sea  with  Sand- 
wich, and  distinguished  himself  at  Bergen  by  uncommon  intrepidity; 
and  the  next  summer  served  again  on  board  Sir  Edward  Spragge, 
who,  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  having  a message  of  reproof 
to  send  to  one  of  his  captains,  could  find  no  man  ready  to  carry  it 
but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an  open  boat,  went  and  rfeturned  amidst  the 
storm  of  shot. 

But  his  reputation  for  bravery  was  not  lasting;  he  was  reproached 
with  slinking  away  in  street  quarrels,  and  leaving  his  companions  to 
shift  as  they  could  without  him  ; and  ShefiBeld,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, has  left  a story  of  his  refusal  to  fight  him  * 


> nis  moUier  w.is  Auoc,  daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  Johu,  of  Lyddiard,  Willsliirc,  and  widow  of 
Sir  Francis  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditehley.  Slie  survived  her  celebrated  son.  His  father  died  in 
165T. 

’ He  had  a quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Kochester,  which  he  has  perhaps  too  ostentatiously 
related,  as  Bochester’s  surviving  daughter,  Lady  Sandwich,  is  said  to  have  told  him  with  vary 
sharp  reproaches. — Johssum  : Li/a  of  Sheffield. 
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He  had  very  early  an  inclination  to  intemperance,  which  he 
totally  subdued  in  his  travels  ; but  when  he  became  a courtier,  he 
unhappily  addicted  himself  to  dissolute  and  vicious  company,  by 
which  his  principles  were  corrupted,  and  his  manners  depraved. 
He  lost  all  sense  of  religious  restraint ; and,  finding  it  not  con- 
venient to  admit  the  authority  of  laws  which  he  was  resolved  not 
to  obey,  sheltered  his  wickedness  behind  infidelity. 

As  he  excelled  in  that  noisy  and  licentious  merriment  which  wine 
incites,  his  companions  eagerly  encouraged  him  in  excess,  and  he 
willingly  indulged  it ; till,  as  he  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he  was  for 
five  years  together  continually  drunk,  or  so  much  inflamed  by  fre- 
quent inebriety  as  in  no  interval  to  be  master  of  himself. 

In  this  state  he  played  many  frolics,  which  it  is  not  for  his  honour 
that  we  should  remember,  and  which  are  not  now  distinctly  known. 
He  often  pursued  low  amours  in  mean  disguises,  and  always  acted 
with  great  exactness  and  dexterity  the  characters  which  he  assumed. 

He  once  erected  a stage  on  Tower-hill,  and  harangned  the 
populace  as  a mountebank  ; and,  having  made  physic  part  of  his 
study,  is  said  to  have  practised  it  successfully. 

He  was  so  much  in  favour  with  King  Charles  that  he  was  made 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and  ranger  of  Woodstock 
Park. 

Having  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  he  never,  except  in  his 
paroxysms  of  intemperance,  was  wholly  negligent  of  study  : he 
read  what  is  considered  as  polite  learning  so  much,  that  he  is 
mentioned  by  Wood  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  all  the  nobility. 
Sometimes  he  refired  into  the  country  and  amused  himself  with 
writing  libels,  in  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  confine  himself  to 
truth.* 

His  favorite  author  in  French  was  Boilean,  and  in  English 
Cowley.* 

’ In  the  conntry  Lord  Rochester  Ured  a blameless  life ; bat  he  ased  to  say  (as  Aubrey  tells 
us)  that  “ when  he  came  to  Brentford  the  devil  entered  Into  him,  and  never  left  him  till  he 
returned  to  the  country  again,  to  Adderbury  or  Woodstock  Park. — Haloxb  ; — Dryden,  11. 14S, 
Addition*,  dka. 

This  Is  not  In  Aubrey’s  ‘ Lives,’  as  printed,  but  Malone  had  access  to  Aubrey’s  HS3.,  and 
meditated  a publication  from  them. 

* That  Cowley  was  his  favourite  author  In  English  Is  stated  by  Burnet,  but  Burnet  Is  con- 
tradicted by  Dryden — a better  authority  on  such  a point.  Lord  Rochester  said  of  Cowley, 
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Thus  iu  a course  of  drunken  gaiety  and  gross  sensuality,  with 
intervals  of  study  perhaps  yet  more  criminal,  with  an  avowed  con- 
tempt of  all  decency  and  order,  a total  disregard  to  every  moral, 
and  a re.soluto  denial  of  every  religious  obligation,  he  lived  worth- 
less and  useless,  and  blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health  in  lavish 
voluptuousness  ; till,  at  the  age  of  one-and-thirty,  he  had  exhausted 
the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced  himself  to  a state  of  weakness  and 
decay. 

At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Burnet,  to 
whom  he  laid  open  with  great  freedom  the  tenor  of  his  opinions, 
and  the  course  of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he  received  such  convic- 
tion of  the  reasonableness  of  moral  duty,  and  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  produced  a total  change  both  of  his  manners  and 
opinions.  The  account  of  those  salutary  conferences  is  given  by 
Burnet  in  a book  entitled  ‘ Some  Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
John,  Earl  of  Rochester,’*  which  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  ele- 
gance, the  philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its  piety. 
It  were  an  injury  to  the  reader  to  offer  him  an  abridgment.* 

lie  died  July  26,  1680,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-fourth 
year  ; and  was  so  worn  away  by  a long  illness  that  life  went  out 
without  a struggle.’ 


though  somewhat  profanely,  “ Not  being  of  God,  he  could  not  stand/’ — Preface  to  Fahle$^ 
1700. 

• 8to.  1630.  “ Nor  was  the  King  dbpleased  with  my  being  sent  for  by  ■\VIlmot,  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, when  he  died:  he  fancied  that  he  bad  told  me  many  things  of  which  I might  make  an 
111  use;  yet  he  had  read  the  book  that  I writ  concerning  him,  and  spoke  well  of  It. — Dcrket: 
Own  Ti/nes^  iL  2S8,  ed.  1S23. 

• 1 asked  if  Burnet  had  not  given  a good  life  of  Uoche.^ter?  Johrut^fi : We  have  a good 
DeaiJi;  there  Ls  not  much  Li/e.-^7><t»weU  bp  Croker^  p.  r>59. 

• He  was  buried  In  the  north  aisle  of  Hpilsbury  Church,  la  Oxfordshire,  but  without  a monu- 
ment or  inscribed  stone  to  distinguish  his  grave.  He  ran  away  with,  26th  May,  1665,  and  mar- 
ried 1666-7,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mallet,  of  Enmere,  in  Somersetshire,  a great  heiress,  by  whom  he 
left  a son  and  three  daughters.  The  son  Charles,  third  and  last  Earl  of  Rochester,  survived 
his  father  scarcely  two  years,  and  was  buried  7th  Dec-,  1681,  by  his  father’s  side.  Elisabeth, 
the  second  daughter,  married  the  third  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  died  at  Paris,  2nd  July,  1757, 
seventy-seven  years  after  her  father.  She  had  much  of  her  father’s  wit.  Bee  Prior’s  verses  on 
Wilmot’s  daughter  In  ‘ Drift,’  L 110.  He  was  a graceful  and  well  shaped  person,”  says  Burnet, 
” tall  and  well  made,  If  not  a little  too  slender.” 

The  best  portrait  of  I>ord  Rochester  is  the  Sir  Peter  Lely,  at  Hlnchinbrooke,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich.  There  Is  a large  engraving  of  him  by  R.  White  (16SI),  considered  the  best 
print  of  him,  and  a smaller  one  by  the  same  engraver  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Burnet's 
’Some  Pa.ssages,’  Ac.,  16S0.  In  hi.i  portrait  at  Warwick  Castle  he  1«  represented  crowning  bis 
monkey  with  hiurel, 
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Lord  Rochester  was  eminent  for  the  vigour  of  his  colloquial  wit, 
and  remarkable  for  many  wild  pranks  and  sallies  of  extravagance. 
The  glare  of  his  general  character  diffused  itself  upon  his  writings  ; 
the  compositions  of  a man  whose  name  was  heard  so  often  were  cer- 
tain of  attention,  and  from  many  readers  certain  of  applause.  This 
blaze  of  reputation  is  not  yet  quite  extinguished  ; and  his  poetry 
still  retains  some  splendour  beyond  that  which  genius  has  bestowed. 

Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  much  was 
imputed  to  him  which  he  did  not  write.  I know  not  by  whom  the 
original  collection  was  made,  or  by  what  authority  its  genuineness 
was  ascertained.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  wiih  an  air  of  concealment,  professing  in  the  title-page  to  be 
printed  at  ‘ Antwerp.’  * ** 

Of  some  of  the  pieces,  however,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  ‘ Imita- 
tion of  Horace’s  Satire,’  the  ‘ Verses  to  Lord  Mulgrave,’  the  ‘ Satire 
against  Man,’  the  ‘Verses  upon  Nothing,’  and  perhaps  some  others, 
are,  I believe,  genuine,  and  perhaps  most  of  those  which  this  collec- 
tion exhibits.* 

As  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  found  leisure  for  any  course  of 
continual  study,  his  pieces  are  commonly  short,  such  as  one  fit  of 
resolution  would  produce. 

His  songs  have  no  particular  character;  they  tell,  like  other  songs, 
in  smooth  and  easy  language,  of  scorn  and  kindness,  dismission  and 
desertion,  absence  and  inconstancy,  with  the  commonplaces  of  arti- 
ficial courtship.  They  arc  commonly  smooth  and  easy  ; but  have 
little  nature,  and  little  sentiment. 


* Whereas  there  Is  a Libel  of  lewd  scandalous  Poems  lately  printed,  under  the  name  of  the 
£a)1  of  Rochester,  whoever  shall  discover  the  Printer  to  Mr.  Thom  L.  Cary,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Blew  Bore,  in  Cheap-side,  London,  or  to  Mr.  Will  Richards,  at  his  house  In  Bow-street,  Covent 
Garden,  shall  have  W.  reward. — London  Gazette^  No.  1567,  Nov.  2^-25, 1680. 

* The  prefaces  to  Tonsoo's  editions  of  1601  and  1C96  were  written  by  Rymer,  as  I gather 
ffom  a MS.  note  In  Pope’s  copy  of  the  edition  of  1696.  The  heading  to  the  poem  M,  G.  to 
O.  B.,  Pope  has  made  * M.  C.  to  D.  B ,*  s.  Martin  Clifford  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

**  Talking  of  Rochester’s  poems,  he  [Johnson]  said  he  had  given  them  to  Steevens  to  cas- 
trate for  the  edition  of  the  Poets  to  which  he  was  to  write  prefaces.” — JSoneell  by  Crokrr^ 
p.  559. 

There  is  no  good  edition  of  Rochester’s  Poems : that  professedly  printed  at  Antwerp  In  the 
year  in  which  he  died  is  scarce  and  dear,  bat  contains  much  that  he  never  wrote ; the  still 
more  obscene  edition,  2 vols.,  1781-2,  fetches  a still  larger  pncTt  ^ to  be  relied  on. 
The  castrated  editions  are  common  enough,  but  too  Incomplete. 
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His  imitation  of  Horace  and  Lucilius  is  not  inelegant  or  unhappy. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  began  that  adaptation,  which 
has  since  been  very  frequent,  of  ancient  poetry  to  present  times;  and 
perhaps  few  will  be  found  where  the  parallelism  is  better  preserved 
than  in  this.  The  versification  is  indeed  sometimes  careless,  but  it 
is  sometimes  vigorous  and  weighty.'® 

The  strongest  effort  of  his  muse  is  his  poem  upon  ‘ Nothing.’ " 
He  is  not  the  first  who  has  chosen  this  barren  topic  for  the  boast  of 
his  fertility.  There  is  a poem  called  ‘Nihil’  in  Latin  by  Passerat,  a 
poet  and  critic  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France,  who,  in  his  own 
epitaph,  expresses  his  zeal  for  good  poetry  thus  : 

“ Molliter  ossa  quiescent 

Sint  modo  carminibus  non  oncrata  malis.” 

His  works  are  not  common,  and  therefore  I shall  subjoin  his 
verses. 

In  examining  this  performance,  ‘Nothing’  must  be  considered  as 
having  not  only  a negative  but  a kind  of  positive  signification;  as  I 
need  not  fear  thieves,  I have  nothing,  and  nothing  is  a very  powerful 
protector.  In  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  it  is  taken  negatively  ; 
in  the  second  it  is  taken  positively,  as  an  agent.  In  one  of  Boileau’s 
lines  it  was  a question,  whether  he  should  use  a rim  fain,  or  d ne 
rim  fain ; and  the  first  was  preferred  because  it  gave  rim  a sense 
in  some  sort  positive.  ‘ Nothing  ’ can  be  a subject  only  in  its  positive 
sense,  and  such  a sense  is  given  it  in  the  first  line  : 

“ Nothing,  thou  elder  brother  ev’n  to  Sliade.” 

In  this  line,  I know  not  whether  he  does  not  allude  to  a curious 
book  ‘De  Umbra,’  by  Wowerus,  which,  having  told  the  qualities  of 
Shade,  concludes  with  a poem,  in  which  are  these  lines  : 


I remember  I beard  him  [Andrew  Marvell]  say  that  the  Earl  of  Rochester  was  the  only 
man  In  England  that  had  the  tnie  vein  of  satire. — Aobret  : Livet,  iU.  4S8. 

Oldham  is  a very  Indelicate  writer:  he  has  strong  rage,  but  it  is  too  mneh  like  Billingsgate. 
Lord  Rochester  had  much  more  delicacy,  and  more  knowledge  of  mankind. — Pops:  Spenae 
by  Singer,  p.  19. 

" French  trvtk  and  British  policy  make  a conspicuous  figure  in  Nothing,  as  the  Earl  of 
Rochester  has  very  well  obser^'ed  in  his  admirable  poem  on  that  barren  subject. — ^Annison 
Spectator,  No.  806. 
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“Jam  primura  tcrram  validis  circumspice  claostria 
Suapciisuin  totam,  decus  admirabilc  mundi 
Terriisque  tractusque  maris,  camposque  liquentcs 

Aeris  et  vaati  laqucata  palatia  cceli 

Omnibus  cubra  prior.’’ 

The  positive  sense  is  generally  preserved,  with  great  skill,  through 
the  whole  poem  ; though  sometimes  in  a subordinate  sense,  the 
negative  nothing  is  injudiciously  mingled.  Passerat  confounds  the 
two  senses. 

Another  of  his  most  vigorous  pieces  is  his  lampoon  on  Sir  Car 
Scroop,  who,  in  a poem  called  ‘ The  Praise  of  Satire,’  had  some 
lines  like  these  : ” 

“ lie  who  can  push  into  a midnight  fray 
His  brave  companion,  and  then  run  away 
Leaving  him  to  be  murder’d  in  the  street. 

Then  put  it  off  with  some  buffoon  conceit : 

Him,  thus  dishonour’d,  for  a wit  you  own. 

And  court  him  as  top  fiddler  of  the  town.” 

This  was  meant  of  Rochester,  whose  buffoon  amceit  was,  I suppose, 
a saying  often  mentioned,  that  every  man  would  be  a coward  if  he 
durst ; and  drew  from  him  those  furious  verses,  to  which  Scroop 
made  iu  reply  an  epigram,  ending  with  these  lines  : 

“ Thou  canst  hurt  no  man's  fame  with  thy  ill  word ; 

Thy  pen  is  full  as  harmless  as  thy  sword.” 

Of  the  satire  against  Man,  Rochester  can  only  claim  what  remains 
when  all  Boilcau’s  part  is  taken  away. 

In  all  his  works  there  is  sprightliness  and  vigour,  and  everywhere 
may  be  found  tokens  of  a mind  which  study  might  have  carried  to 
excellence.  What  more  can  be  expected  from  a life  spent  in  osten- 
tations contempt  of  regularity,  and  ended  before  the  abilities  of 
many  other  men  began  to  be  displayed  ? " 

I quote  from  memory. — Jobsson.  The  lines  quoted  are  printed  (though  somewhat 
differently)  In  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham's  * Works,*  ii,  p.  155,  ed.  1775. 

Dryden  dedicated  to  him  hUt  ‘Marriage  d-la-Mode ’ (167'S) ; Otway  his  ‘Tltua  and 
Berenice  ‘ (1677),  and  Crowne  his  * Charles  the  £ighth  of  France ' (1G72). 

In  Dryen's  dedication  tlicre  Is  a remarkable  passage.  “Your  Lordship  [he  has  been  prais- 
ing ‘ some  papers  of  verses*  which  he  had  seen]  has  but  another  step  to  make,  and  from  the 
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Pocma  Cl.  V.  Joannis  Passkrat::, 

Regit  in  Academia  Farisiensi  Professoris, 

Ad  ornatissimum  virum  Erricum  Memmium. 

Janus  adest,  festas  poscunt  eua  dona  Kalends, 

Munus  abcst  festis  quod  possim  offerre  Kaicndis. 

Siccine  Castalius  nobis  exaruit  humor  ? 

Uqsue  adcd  ingenii  nostri  est  exliausta  facultas, 

Immuncm  ut  videat  redcuntis  janitor  anni  ? 

Quod  nusquam  est,  potius  nova  per  vestigia  qusram. 

Ecco  autem  partes  dum  sese  versat  in  omnes 
Invcnit  raea  Musa  NiHin,  ne  despico  munus. 

Nam  NIHIL  est  gemmis,  nihil  est  pretiosius  auro. 

Hue  animum,  hue  igitur  vultus  adverte  benignos ; 

Res  nova  narratur  qus  null!  audita  priorum, 

Ausonii  et  Grali  dixerunt  cstera  vates, 

Ausonis  indictum  nihil  est  Greesque  Camcenu. 

£ coelo  quacunque  Ceres  sua  prospicit  arva, 

Aut  genitor  liquidis  orbem  complectitur  ulnis 
Oceanus,  nihil  intcritos  et  originis  expers. 

Immortalc  nihil,  nihil  omni  parte  beatum. 

Quod  si  Line  miyestas  et  vis  divina  probatur, 

Num  quid  honore  deum,  num  quid  dignabimur  aris? 

Conspcctu  lucis  nihil  est  jucundius  alms, 

Vere  nihil,  nihil  irriguo  formosius  horto, 

Floridius  pratis  Zepbjri  clementius  aura ; 

In  bello  sanctum  nihil  est,  Martisque  tumultu : 

Justum  in  pace  nihil,  nihil  est  in  feedere  tutum. 

Felix  cui  nihil  est,  (fueranthsc  vota  Tibullo) 

Non  timet  insidias ; fures,  incendia  temnit : 

SoUicitas  sequitur  nullo  sub  judice  lites. 

Illc  ipse  invictis  qui  subjicit  omnia  fatis 
Zenonis  sapiens,  nihil  admiratur  et  optat. 

Socraticique  gregis  fuit  ista  scientia  quondam, 

Scire  nihil,  studio  cui  nunc  incumbitur  uni. 

' Nec  quicquam  in  ludo  mavult  didicisse  juventus. 

Ad  magnas  quia  ducit  opes,  et  culmen  honorum. 

Nosce  NiHiL,  nosccs  fertur  quod  Pythagore® 

Grano  hsrere  fab®,  cui  vox  adjuncta  negantis. 

patron  of  wit  you  may  become  Its  tyrant,  and  oppress  our  Uttle  reputations  with  more  ease 
than  yon  now  protect  them.”  This  was  prophetic.  He  oppressed  Dryden,  Otway,  and 
Crowne,  lampooned  all  three,  and  had  Dryden  cudgelled. 
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Multi  Mercuric  freti  duce  viscera  terrse 
Fura  liqucfaciunt  simul,  et  patrimonia  miscent, 
Arcane  instantes  operi,  et  carbonibus  atris, 

Qui  tandem  exhaust!  damnis,  fractique  laborc, 
Inveniunt  atque  inventura  kihil  usque  requirunt, 

Hoc  dimetiri  non  ulla  decempeda  possit ; 

Nee  numeret  Libyese  nuraerum  qui  callct  arenie  : 

Et  Phoebo  ignotum  nihil  est,  nihil  altius  astris, 
Tuque,  tibi  licet  eximiuin  sit  mentis  acumen, 

Omnem,  in  naturara  penetrans,  et  in  abdita  rcrum. 
Face  tua,  Memini  nihil  ignorarc  videris. 

Sole  tamcn  nihil  est,  et  puro  clarius  igne. 

Tange  nihil,  dicesque  nihil  sine  corporc  tangi. 

Cerne  NIHIL,  cerni  dices  nihil  absque  colorc. 

Surdum  audit  loquiturque  nihil  sine  voce,  volatque 
Absque  ope  pennarum,  et  graditur  sine  cruribus  ullis. 
Absque  loco  motuque  nihil  per  inane  vagatur. 
Humane  gencri  utilius  nihil  arte  medendi. 

Ne  rhombos  igitur,  neu  Thessala  murmura  tentet 
Idalia  vacuum  trajectus  arundine  pectus, 

Neu  Icgat  Idteo  Dictieum  in  vetricc  gramcn. 
Yulneribus  ssevi  nihil  auxiliatur  amoris. 

Vexerit  et  quemvis  trans  mmstas  portitor  undas, 

Ad  superos  imo  nihil  liunc  rcvocabit  ab  orco. 

Inferni  nihil  inflcctit  pnecordia  regis, 

Parcardmque  colos,  et  inexorabile  pensum. 

Obruta  Phlegrseis  campis  Titania  pubes 
Fulmineo  sensit  nihil  esse  potentius  ictu  ; 

Forrigitur  magni  nihil  extra  mcenia  mundi ; 

Diique  nihil  metuunt.  Quid  longo  carmine  plura 
Commemorem  ? virtute  nihil  pitestantius  ipsa, 
Splendidius  nihil  est;  nihil  est  Jove  denique  majus. 
Sed  tcrapus  finem  argutis  imponere  nugis : 

Ne  tibi  si  multa  laudem  mea  carmina  charta, 

De  NiHiLO  NiHiLi  pariant  fastidia  versus. 
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1634  ?-lG84. 

Bom  tn  Ireland — Educated  at  Caen — Preternatural  Intelligence  of  bis  father’s  death — Returns 

to  England  at  the  Restoration — Uls  love  of  play — Endeavours  to  refine  the  English  language 

— Death  and  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey — Purity  and  excellence  of  bis  writings. 

Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,*  was  the  son  of  James 
Dillon  and  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
lie  was  born  in  Ireland  during  the  lieutenancy  of  Strafford,  who, 
being  both  his  uncle  and  his  godfather,  gave  him  his  own  surname. 

His  father,  the  third  Earl  of  Roscommon,  had  been  converted  by 
Usher  to  the  Protestant  religion ; and  when  the  Popish  rebellion 
broke  out,  Strafford,  thinking  the  family  in  great  danger  from  the 
fury  of  the  Irish,  sent  for  his  godson,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  seat 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  instructed  in  Latin,  which  he  learned  so 
as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance,  though  he  was  never  able  to 
retain  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fenton,  from  whose  notes  on 
Waller  most  of  this  account  must  be  borrowed,  though  I know  not 
whether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain.  The  instructor  whom  he 
assigns  to  Roscommon  is  one  Dr.  Hall,  by  whom  he  cannot  mean  the 
famons  Hall,  then  an  old  man  and  a bishop. 

When  the  storm  broke  out  upon  Strafford,  his  house  was  a shelter 
no  longer ; and  Dillon,  by  the  advice  of  Usher,  was  sent  to  Caen, 
where  the  Protestants  had  then  an  university,  and  continued  his 
studies  under  Bochart. 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study  under  Bochart,  and  who  is 
represented  as  having  already  made  great  proficiency  in  literature, 
could  not  bo  more  than  nine  years  old.  Strafford  went  to  govern 
Ireland  in  1633,  and  was  put  to  death  eight  years  afterwards.  That 

‘ Johnson  wrote  a Ufe  of  Roscommon  for  the  ‘ Gentleman’s  Magazine  ’ of  May,  1748.  This 
improved  and  enlarged  biography  is  of  course  founded  on  his  earlier  narrative. 
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oe  was  sent  to  Caen  is  certain  ; that  he  was  a great  scholar  may  be 
doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  preternatural  intelligence  of 
his  father’s  death. 

“ The  Lord  Roscommon,  being  a boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  at  Caen 
in  Normandy,  one  day  was,  as  it  were,  madly  extravagant  in  play- 
ing, leaping,  getting  over  the  table-boards,  &c.  ‘ He  was  wont  to 

be  sober  enough,’  they  said;  ‘God  grant  this  bodes  no  ill-luck 
to  him  I’  In  the  heat  of  this  extravagant  fit,  he  cries  out,  ‘ My 
father  is  dead’  A fortnight  after,  news  came  from  Ireland  that  his 
father  was  dead.  This  account  I had  from  Mr.  Knolles,  who  was 
his  governor,  and  then  with  him, — since  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  ; and  I have  heard  his  Lordship’s  relations  confirm  the 
same.” — Aubrey’s  ‘Miscellany,’  ed.  1696,  p.  89. 

The  present  age  is  very  little  inclined  to  favour,  any  accounts 
of  this  kind,  nor  will  the  name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it 
to  credit : it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  because  better 
evidence  of  a fact  cannot  easily  be  found  than  is  here  offered, 
and  it  must  be  by  preserving  such  relations  that  we  may  at  last 
judge  how  much  they  are  to  be  regarded.  If  we  stay  to  examine 
this  account,  we  shall  see  difiBculties  on  both  sides : here  is  the 
relation  of  a fact  given  by  a man  who  had  no  interest  to  deceive, 
and  who  could  not  be  deceived  himself ; and  here  is,  on  the  other 
hand  a miracle  which  produces  no  effect ; the  order  of  nature  is 
interrupted  to  discover  not  a future  but  only  a distant  event,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  whom  it  is  revealed. 
Between  these  difiBculties  what  way  shall  be  found  ? Is  reason  or 
testimony  to  be  rejected  ? I believe  what  Osborue  says  of  an 
appearance  of  sanctity  may  be  applied  to  such  impulses  or  anticipa- 
tions as  this  : Do  not  wholly  slight  them,  because  they  may  he  true  ; hut 
do  not  easily  trust  them,  because  they  may  he  false} 

* We  talked  of  belief  Id  ghosts.  He  said,  1 make  a distinction  between  what  a man 
may  expeHence  by  the  mere  strength  of  his  imagination,  and  what  imagination  cannot  possibly 
produce.  Thus,  suppose  I should  think  that  I saw  a form,  and  heard  a voice  cry,  'Johnson, 
you  are  a very  wicked  fellow,  and  unless  you  repent  you  will  certainly  be  punished  ;*  my  own 
uuworthlness  is  so  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind,  that  I might  htutgiue  I thus  saw  and 
beard,  and  therefore  I should  not  believe  that  an  external  communication  had  been  made  to 
me.  But  if  a form  should  appear,  and  a voice  should  tell  me  that  a particular  man  had  died 
%t  a particular  place,  and  a particular  hour,  a fact  which  I had  no  apprehension  of.  nor  any 
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The  state  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was  at  this  time  such,  that 
he  who  was  absent  from  either  country  had  very  little  temptation  to 
return  ; and  therefore  Koscommon,  when  he  left  Caen,  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  amused  himself  with  its  antiquities,  and  particularly  with 
medals,  in  which  he  acquited  uncommon  skill. 

At  the  Restoration,  with  the  other  friends  of  monarchy,  he  came 
to  England,  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and  learned 
so  much  of  the  dissoluteness  of  the  court  that  he  addicted  himself 
immoderately  to  gaming,  by  which  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  quar- 
rels, and  which  undoubtedly  brought  upon  him  its  usual  concomi- 
tants, extravagance  and  distress. 

After  some  time,  a dispute  about  part  of  his  estate  forced  him 
into  Ireland,  where  he  was  made,  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  cap- 
tain of  the  guards,  and  met  with  an  adventure  thus  related  by 
Fenton  ; 

“ lie  was  at  Dublin,  as  much  as  ever  distempered  with  the  same 
fatal  affection  for  play,  which  engaged  him  in  one  adventure  that 
well  deserves  to  be  related.  As  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  from  a 
gaming-table,  he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by  three  rnffians,  who 
were  employed  to  assassinate  him.  The  Earl  defended  himself  with 
so  much  resolution  that  he  despatched  one  of  the  aggressors  ; whilst 
a gentleman,  accidentally  passing  that  way,  interposed  and  disarmed 
another  ; the  third  secured  himself  by  flight.  This  generous  assist- 
ant was  a disbanded  oflBcer,  of  a good  family  and  fair  reputation, 
who,  by  what  we  call  the  partiality  of  fortune,  to  avoid  censoring 
the  iniquities  of  the  times,  wanted  even  a plain  suit  of  clothes  to 
make  a decent  appearance  at  the  castle.  But  his  Lordship,  on  this 
occasion,  presenting  him  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  great  impor- 
tunity prevailed  with  his  Grace  that  he  might  resign  his  post  of 
captain  of  the  guards  to  his  friend  ; which  for  about  three  years  the 
gentleman  enjoyed,  and  upon  his  death  the  Duke  returned  the  com- 
mission to  his  generous  benefactor.” 

When  he  had  finished  his  business  he  returned  to  London  ; was 
made  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Duchess  of  York  ; and  married  the 


me^ns  of  knowing,  and  this  fact,  «Mth  all  its  circumstances,  should  afterwards  be  unquestion- 
ably proved,  I should  in  that  case  be  persuaded  that  I had  supernatural  Intelligence  imparted 
to  me.” — Btmcfll  hy  C'rul  er,  p.  183. 
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Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  widow  of 
Colonel  Courteney. 

lie  now  busied  his  mind  with  literary  projects,  and  formed  the 
plan  of  a society  for  refining  our  language  and  fixing  its  standard  ; 
in  imitation,  says  Fenton,  of  those  learned  and  polite  societies  with  whidt 
he  had  been  acquainted  abroad.  In  this  design  his  friend  Dryden  is 
said  to  have  assisted  him. 

The  same  design,  it  is  well  known,  was  revived  by  Dr.  Swift  in 
the  ministry  of  Oxford  ; but  it  has  never  since  been  publicly  men- 
tioned, though  at  that  time  great  expectations  were  formed  by  some 
of  its  establishment  and  its  effects.  Such  a society  might,  perhaps, 
without  much  difficulty  be  collected  ; but  that  it  would  produce 
what  is  expected  from  it  may  be  doubted. 

The  Italian  Academy  seems  to  have  obtained  its  end.  The 
language  was  refined,  and  so  fixed  that  it  has  changed  but  little. 
The  French  Academy  thought  that  they  refined  their  language,  and 
doubtless  thought  rightly  ; but  the  event  has  not  shown  that  they 
fixed  it,  for  the  French  of  the  present  time  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  last  century. 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  be  expected  to  do  but  little. 
If  an  academician’s  place  were  profitable,  it  would  be  given  by 
interest ; if  attendance  were  gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and 
no  man  would  endure  the  least  disgust.  Unanimity  is  impossible  ; 
and  debate  would  separate  the  assembly. 

But  suppose  the  philological  decree  made  and  promulgated,  what 
would  be  its  authority  ? In  absolute  governments  there  is  some- 
times a general  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  sanction  of  power 
and  the  countenance  of  greatness.  How  little  this  is  the  state  of 
our  country  needs  not  to  be  told.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  it  is 
a kind  of  public  sport  to  refuse  all  respect  that  cannot  be  enforced. 
The  edicts  of  an  English  academy  would  probably  be  read  by  many, 
only  that  they  might  be  sure  to  disobey  them. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  corruption  cannot  be 
denied  ; but  what  prevention  can  be  found  ? The  present  manners 
of  the  nation  would  deride  authority,  and  therefore  nothing  is  left 
but  that  every  writer  should  criticise  himsejf. 

All  hopes  of  new  literary  institutions  were  quickly  suppressed  by 
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the  contentions  turbulence  of  King  James’s  reign  and  Roscommon, 
foreseeing  that  some  violent  concussion  of  the  State  was  at  hand, 
purposed  to  retire  to  Rome,  alleging  that  it  was  best  to  sit  near  the 
chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked ; a sentence  of  which  the  applica- 
tion seems  not  very  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout ; and  he  was  so  impa- 
tient either  of  hindrance  or  of  pain  that  he  submitted  himself  to 
a French  empiric,  who  is  said  to  have  repelled  the  disease  into  his 
bowels. 

At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired  he  uttered,  with  an  energy 
of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his 
cwn  version  of  Dies  iree : 

“ My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 

Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end."  * 

He  died  in  1684,  and  was  buried  [21st  January,  1684-5]  with 
great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey.* 

His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Fenton  : 

“ In  bis  writings,”  says  Fenton,  “ we  view  the  image  of  a mind 
which  was  naturally  serious  and  solid — ^richly  furnished  and  adorned 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  learning,  and  those  ornaments  unaffectedly 
disposed  in  the  most  regular  and  elegant  order.  His  imagination 
might  have  probably  been  more  fruitfuland  sprightly  if  his  judgment 
had  been  less  severe.  But  that  severity  (delivered  in  a masculine, 
deal",  succinct  style)  contributed  to  make  him  so  eminent  in  the 
didactical  manner,  that  no  man,  with  justice,  can  affirm  be  was 
ever  equalled  by  any  of  our  nation,  without  confessing  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  inferior  to  none.  In  some  other  kinds  of  writing  his 
genius  seems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of  perfection  ; 
but  .who  can  attain  it  ?” 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind,  who  would  not 

* Into  which  Lord  Roscommon  did  not  live.  Roscommon  died  before  the  21st  January, 
1634-5,  and  Charles  II.  on  the  6th  Feb.,  1684^.5. 

* Copied  from  Crashaw,  and  weakened : — 

ily  Hope,  my  Fear,  ray  Judge,  my  Friend, 

Take  charge  of  me  and  of  my  end. 

‘ nis  grave  is  unmarked.  In  his  will,  dated  14th  January,  1684-6  (only  a few  days  before 
be  died),  he  describes  himself,  “ although  sick  of  body,  yet  of  sound  and  perfect  mind."  His 
wife  was  his  sole  executrix. 
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imagine  that  they  had  been  displayed  in  large  volomes  and  nomer* 
ous  performances  ? Who  wonld  not,  after  the  perusal  of  this 
character,  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  proofs  of  this  genius,  and 
knowledge,  and  judgment,  are  not  sufficient  to  form  a single  book, 
or  to  appear  otherwise  than  in  conjunction  with  the  works  of  some 
other  writer  of  the  same  petty  size  ?*  But  thus  it  is  that  characters 
are  written : we  know  somewhat,  and  we  imagine  the  rest.  The 
observation,  that  his  imagination  would  probably  have  been  more 
faithful  and  sprightly  if  his  judgment  had  been  less  severe,  may  be 
answered  by  a remarker  somewhat  inclined  to  cavil,  by  a contrary 
supposition,  that  his  judgment  would  probably  have  been  less  severe 
if  his  imagination  had  been  more  fruitful.  It  is  ridiculous  to  op- 
pose judgment  to  imagination  ; for  it  does  not  appear  that  men 
have  necessarily  less  of  one  as  they  have  more  of  the  other. 

We  must  allow  of  Boscommon,  what  Fenton  has  not  mentioned 
so  distinctly  as  he  ought,  and  what  is  yet  very  much  to  his  honour, 
that  he  is  perhaps  the  only  correct  writer  in  verse  before  Addison  ; 
and  that,  if  there  are  not  so  many  or  so  great  beauties  in  his  com- 
positions as  in  those  of  some  contemporaries,  there  are  at  least 
fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highest  praise,  for  Mr.  Pope  has  cele- 
brated him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of  King  Charles’s  reign  : 

“ Unhappy  Dryden ! in  all  Charles’s  days 
Roscotnmon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays.” 

His  great  work  is  his  ‘ Essay  on  Translated  Verse,’  ’ of  which 
Dryden  writes  thus  in  the  preface  to  his  ‘ Miscellanies  ;’  * 


* The  best  edition  of  Lord  Roscommon's  works  Is  that  published  by  Tonson  In  8vo.»  1717. 
In  this  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Roscommon's  Poems,  says  Tonson  *to  the  reader,'  **care  has 
been  taken  to  Insert  all  that  I could  possibly  procure  that  are  truly  genuine;  there  have  been 
several  things  published  under  his  name  which  were  written  by  others,  the  authors  of  which  I 
could  set  down  If  it  were  material."  The  truth  of  this  is  denied  by  the  author  of  an  account  of 
Pomfret,  prefixed  to  his  Remains,  who  asserts  that  *A  Prospect  of  Death,'  was  wriUen  by 
Pomfret  many  years  after  Roscommon’s  decease,  and  that  ' The  Prayer  of  Jeremy ' was  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Southcot,  who  first  published  it  himself  In  1717. 

" I was  promised,”  Tonson  continues,  “some  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Earj 
of  Roscommon  by  a gentleman  that  was  very  Intimately  acquainted  with  his  Lordship  and  his 
writings;  and  but  for  that  expectation 'this  collection  bad  been  published  some  time  since." 
Tonson  refers,  I believe,  to  Dr.  Knightly  Ohetwood,  whose  collections  for  Roscommon's  life 
are  preserved  at  Cambridge,  in  vol.  86  of  Baker's  MSS. 

’ An  Essay  on  Translated  Verse.  By  the  Earl  of  Roscommon.  London : Tonson,  1684,  dtp, 

* Bylvss,  or  the  Second  Part  of  Poetical  Miscellanies,  16S5,  8yo.  Toosoq, 
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It  was  my  Lord  Roscommon’s  'Essay  on  Translated  Verse,”’ 
says  Dryden,  “ which  made  me  uneasy,  till  I tried  whether  or  no  I 
was  capable  of  following  his  rales,  and  of  reducing  the  speculation 
into  practice.  For  many  a fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a seeming 
demonstration  in  the  mathematics,  very  specious  in  the  diagram,  but 
failing  in  the  mechanic  operation.  I think  I have  generally  observed 
his  instructions  ; I am  sure  ray  reason  is  sufiBciently  convinced  both 
of  their  truth  and  usefulness  ; which,  in  other  words,  is  to  confess 
no  less  a vanity  than  to  pretend  that  I have,  at  least  in  some  places, 
made  examples  to  his  rules.” 

This  declaration  of  Dryden  will,  I am  afraid,  be  found  little  more 
than  one  of  those  cursory  civilities*  which  one  author  pays  to 
another  ; for  when  the  sum  of  Lord  Roscommon’s  precepts  is  col- 
lected, it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  how  they  can  qualify  their 
reader  for  a better  performance  of  translation  than  might  have  been 
attained  by  bis  own  reflections. 

He  that  can  abstract  his  mind  from  the  elegance  of  the  poetry, 
and  confine  it  to  the  sense  of  the  precepts,  will  find  no  other  direc- 
tion than  that  the  author  should  be  suitable  to  the  translator’s 
genius  ; that  he  should  be  such  as  may  deserve  a translation  ; that 
he  who  intends  to  translate  him  should  endeavour  to  understand 
him  ; that  perspicuity  should  be  studied,  and  unusual  and  uncouth 
names  sparingly  inserted  ; and  that  the  style  of  the  original  should 
be  copied  in  its  elevation  and  depression.  These  are  the  rules  that 
are  celebrated  as  so  definite  and  important,  and  for  the  delivery  of 
which  to  mankind  so  much  honour  has  been  paid.  Roscommon  has 
indeed  deserved  his  praises  had  they  been  given  with  discernment, 
and  bestowed  not  on  the  rules  themselves,  but  the  art  with  which 
they  are  introduced,  and  the  decorations  with  which  they  are 
adorned. 

The  ‘ Es.say,’  though  generally  excellent,  is  not  without  its  faults. 
The  story  of  the  Quack,  borrowed  from  Boilean,  was  not  worth  the 
importation  : he  has  confounded  the  British  and  Saxon  mythology  : 

“I  grant  that  from  some  mossy  idol  oak, 

In  double  rhymes,  our  Thor  and  Woden  spoke." 

* Af  the  civility  was  not  In  print  in  Lord  Roscommon^s  life-time,  we  should  not  take  It  for 
more  tlian  Johnson  is  willing  to  allow  it  to  be  worth. 
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The  oak,  as  I thiok  Gildoa  has  observed,  belonged  to  the  British 
droids,  and  Thor  and  Woden  were  Saxon  deities.  Of  the  dcvMt 
rhymes,  which  he  so  liberally  supposes,  he  certainly  had  no  know- 
ledge. 

His  interposition  of  a long  paragraph  of  blank  verses  is  unwar- 
rantably licentious.  Latin  poets  might  as  well  have  introduced 
a series  of  iambics  among  their  heroics.’* 

His  next  work  " is  the  translation  of  the  ‘ Art  of  Poetry,’  which 
has  received,  in  my  opinion,  not  less  praise  than  it  deserves. 
Blank  verse,  left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  little  operation  either 
on  the  car  or  mind : it  can  hardly  support  itself  without  bold  figures 
and  striking  images.  A poem  frigidly  didactic,  without  rhyme,  is 
so  near  to  prose  that  the  reader  only  scorns  it  for  pretending  to  be 
verse. 

Having  disentangled  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  rhyme,  he 
may  justly  be  expected  to  give  the  sense  of  Horace  with  great 
exactness,  and  to  suppress  no  subtlety  of  sentiment  for  the  difficulty 
of  expressing  it.  This  demand,  however,  his  translation  will  not 
satisfy ; what  he  found  obscure,  I do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
cleared. 

Among  bis  smaller  works,  the  ‘ Eclogue  ’ of  Yirgil  and  the  ’ Dies 
Irse  ’ are  well  translated  ; though  the  best  line  in  the  ‘ Dies  Irro  ’ is 
borrowed  from  Dryden.’*  In  return,  succeeding  poets  have  borrowed 
from  Roscommon. 

In  the  ' Verses  on  the  Lap  Dog,’  the  pronouns  thou  and  you  are 
offensively  confounded  ; and  the  turn  at  the  end  is  from  Waller. 


**  The  interpoBiUon  U not  In  the  first  edition.  Let  me  observe  here  that  the  alteraUoDS  are 
nnmerons,  and  in  all  respects  for  the  better.  The  famons  couplet — 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense, 
stands  thus  in  the  first  edition — 

Immodest  words  (whatever  the  pretence) 

Always  want  decency,  and  often  sense. 

>>  Not  his  next.  The  translation  of  the  ‘Art  of  Poetry’  preceded  the  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse.  The  former  appeared  In  1680,  In  4to.  (printed  for  Henry  Herrlngman),  and  Is  adver- 
tised as  published  In  the  ‘ London  Qasatte  ’ of  24-27  Nov.,  1679.  Waller's  complimentary 
verses  to  Roscommon,  ‘ Of  this  Translation  and  the  uso  of  Poetry,'  are  prefixed  to  the  first 
edition. 

Sid  not  Johnson  mean  CrashawT 
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His  versions  of  the  two  Odes  of  Horace  are  made  with  great 
liberty,  which  is  not  recompensed  by  mnch  elegance  or  vigour. 

His  political  verses  are  sprightly  ; and  when  they  were  written 
must  have  been  very  popular. 

Of  the  scene  of  ‘ Guarini,’  and  the  prologue  of  ‘ Pompey,'  Mrs. 
Philips,  in  her  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,”  has  given  the 
history. 

“My  Lord  Roscommon,”  says  she,‘*  “is  a very  ingenious 
person,  of  excellent  natural  parts,  and  certainly  the  most  hopeful 
young  nobleman  in  Ireland.  He  has  paraphrased  a Psalm  admir- 
ably well,  and  the  scene  of  ‘ Care  salve  Beate,’  in  ‘ Pastor  Pido,’ 
very  finely  ; in  many  places  much  better  than  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw. 
He  begins  it  thus  : — 

‘ Dear  happy  groves,  and  you  the  dark  retreat 
Of  silent  Horror,  Rest’s  eternal  scat !’  &c. 

This  last  he  undertook  purely  out  of  compliment  to  me,  having 
heard  me  say  ’twas  the  best  scene  in  the  Italian,  and  the  worst  in 
the  English.  He  was  but  two  hours  about  it,  having  certainly  as 
easy  and  fluent  a vein  as  ever  I observed  or  heard  of,  and  which  ’tis 
great  pity  he  docs  not  improve  by  practice.” 

From  these  lines,  which  are  since  somewhat  mended,  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  think  a work  of  two  hours  fit  to  endure  the  eye  of 
criticism  without  revisal. 

When  Mrs.  Philips  was  in  Ireland,  some  ladies  that  had  seen  her 
translation  of  ‘ Pompey  ’ resolved  to  bring  it  on  the  stage  at 
Dublin  ; and,  to  promote  their  design.  Lord  Roscommon  gave  them 
a prologue,  and  Sir  Edward  Dering  an  epilogue;  “which,”  says 
she,“  “ are  the  best  performances  of  those  kinds  I ever  saw.”  If 
this  is  not  criticism,  it  is  at  least  gratitude.  The  thought  of 
bringing  Caesar  and  Pompey  into  Ireland,  the  only  country  over 
which  Caesar  never  had  any  power,  is  lucky. 

Of  Roscommon’s  works,  the  judgment  of  the  public  seems  to  be 
right.  He  is  elegant,  but  not  great ; he  never  labours  after 


Letters  ft-om  OrInda.to  PoUarchiu.  Londoo,  8vo.,  ITKS,  p.  T9. 
1«  DubUn,  Oct.  19, 1662. 

>*  Letters  from  Orinda  to  Follarcbus,  Svo.,  1T05,  p.  120. 
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exquisite  beauties,  and  he  seldom  falls  into  gross  faults.  His 
Tcrsification  is  smooth,  but  rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are 
remarkably  exact.  He  improved  taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge 
knowledge,  and  may  be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  to  English 
literature.** 

>•  Such  was  Roscommon — not  more  leam’d  than  good, 

With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood ; 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 

And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own. 

Pops  : Sstay  on  CrtticUiu. 
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1651-1685. 


Bom  at  Trotton,  in  Sussex — Educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford — Fails  as  an  Actor — Great 
Success  as  a Dramatist — Serves  as  a Comet  in  the  English  Army  in  Flanders — His  Poverty 
and  tragic  End — Buried  in  St.  Clement's  Danes — Uis  Works  and  Character. 

Of  Thomas  Otway,  one  of  the  first  names  in  the  English  drama, 
little  is  known  ; nor  is  there  any  part  of  that  little  which  his  biogra- 
pher can  take  pleasure  in  relating. 

He  was  born  at  Trotton,  in  Susse.x,  March  3,  1651-2,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Humphrey  Otway,  rector  of  AVoolbeding.'  From  Winchester 
school,  where  he  was  educated,  he  was  entered,  in  1669,  a com- 
moner of  Christ  Church  [Oxford]  ; but  left  the  university  without 
a degree,  whether  for  want  of  money,  or  from  impatience  of  acade- 
mical restraint,  or  mere  eagerness  to  mingle  with  the  world,  is  not 
known. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being  busy  and  conspicu- 
ous ; for  he  went  to  London,  and  commenced  player,  but  found 
himself  unable  to  gain  any  reputation  on  the  stage.* 

This  kind  of  inability  he  shared  with  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  as 
he  shared  likewise  some  of  their  excellences.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a great  dramatic  poet  should,  without  difficulty, 
become  a great  actor ; that  he  who  can  feel,  could  express  ; that 
he  who  can  excite  passion,  should  exhibit  with  great  readiness  its 
external  modes  ; but,  since  experience  has  fully  proved  that  of  those 
powers,  whatever  be  their  affinity,  one  may  be  possessed  in  a great 

' He  «u  kt  the  time  of  his  son's  birth  curate  of  Trotton.  AHer  the  Restoration  he  became 
rector  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Woolbeding,  and  died  in  1670. — Datlnway’i  1.  221. 

’ JVofe. — In  this  play  [‘  The  Jealous  Bridegroom,’  by  Mrs.  Behn]  Mr.  Otway,  the  poet, 
having  an  inciinatiou  to  turn  actor,  Mrs.  Behn  gave  him  the  King  in  the  pl.vy  for  a prol>ation 
part ; but  be  being  not  used  to  the  stage,  the  full  house  put  liim  to  such  a sweat  and  tremen- 
dous agony,  being  dash't,  spoilt  him  for  an  actor.  Mr.  Nat  Lee  had  the  same  fate  in  acting 
Duncan  in  ‘ Macbeth,’ ruin’d  him  for  an  actor,  too. — Dowhks:  Jlotciut  Anglicanvt,  12mo., 
1708,  p.  84. 
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degree  by  him  who  has  very  little  of  the  other,  it  mast  be  allowed 
that  they  depend  upon  different  faculties,  or  on  different  use  of  the 
same  faculty  ; that  the  actor  must  have  a pliancy  of  mien,  a flexibi- 
lity of  countenance,  and  a variety  of  tones,  which  the  poet  may  be 
easily  supposed  to  want ; or  that  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  the 
player  have  been  differently  employed  ; the  one  has  been  considering 
thought,  and  the  other  action — one  has  watched  the  heart,  and  the 
other  contemplated  the  face. 

Though  he  could  not  gain  much  notice  es  a player,  he  felt  in  him- 
self such  powers  as  might  qualify  for  a dramatic  author  ; and  in 
1675,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  produced  ‘ Alcibiades,’  a tragedy; 
whether  from  the  ‘Alcibiade’  of  Palaprat,  I have  not  means  to 
inquire.*  Langbaine,  the  great  detector  of  plagiarism,  is  silent. 

In  1677  he  published  ‘Titus  and  Berenice’  [a  tragedy],  trans- 
lated from  Bapin,  with  the  ‘ Cheats  of  Scapin  ’ [a  farce] , from 
Moliere  ;*  and  in  1678,  ‘Friendship  in  Fashion,’  a comedy,  which, 
whatever  might  be  its  first  reception,*  was,  upon  its  revival  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1749,*  hissed  off  the  stage  for  immorality  and 
obscenity. 

Want  of  morals  or  of  decency  did  not  in  those  days  exclude  any 
man  from  the  company  of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if  he  brought 
with  him  any  powers  of  entertainment ; and  Otway  is  said  to  have 
been  at  this  time  a favourite  companion  of  the  dissolute  wits.  But 
as  he  who  desires  no  virtue  in  his  companion  has  no  virtue  in  him- 
self, those  whom  Otway  frequented  had  no  purpose  of  doing  more 
for  him  than  to  pay  his  reckoning.  They  desired  only  to  drink  and 
laugh  ; their  fondness  was  without  benevolence,  and  their  familiarity 
without  friendship.  Men  of  wit,  says  one  of  Otway’s  biographers, 
received  at  that  time  no  favour  from  the  great  but  to  share  their 
riots,  from  which  they  were  dismissed  again  to  their  own  narrow  circum- 
stances. Thus  they  languished  in  poverty  without  the,  support  of  inno- 
cence. 

> Palaprat  wrote  no  play  of  thia  name.  The  ‘ Alcibiade  ’ of  Campialron  was  not  brought 
upon  the  French  stage  till  Dec.  1085. 

< This  play  [Titus  and  Berenice],  with  the  farce,  being  perfectly  well  acted,  had  good  suc- 
cess,— Downes:  Kotciun  AngHciinun.  12mo.,  170S. 

‘ This  [Friendship  and  Fashion]  Is  a very  dirertiug  play,  and  was  acted  with  general 
applause.— /.(inphaOie,  ed.  1691,  p.  898. 

• 22nd  January,  1T49-60. 
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Some  exception,  however,  must  be  made.  The  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
one  of  King  Charles’s  natural  sons,  procured  for  him  a cornet’s  com- 
mission in  some  troops  then  sent  into  Flanders.  But  Otway  did  not 
prosper  in  his  military  character,  for  he  soon  left  his  commission 
behind  him,  whatever  was  the  reason,  and  came  back  to  London  in 
extreme  indigence,  which  Rochester  mentions  with  merciless  inso- 
lence in  the  ‘ Session  of  the  Poets 

“ Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwell’a  dear  zany, 

And  swears  for  heroics  he  writes  best  of  any  ; 

Don  Carlos  his  pockets  so  amply  had  fill’d. 

That  his  mange  was  quite  cured,  and  his  lice  were  all  kill’d. 

But  Apollo  had  seen  his  face  on  the  stage,  \ 

And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage  v 

The  scum  of  a play-house,  for  the  prop  of  an  age.”  J 

‘ Don  Carlos,’  from  which  he  is  represented  as  having  received  so 
much  benefit,  was  played  in  1616.  It  appears  by  the  lampoon  to 
have  had  great  success,  and  is  said  to  have  been  played  thirty  nights 
together.’  This,  however,  it  is  reasonable  to  doubt,  as  so  long  a 
continuance  of  one  play  upon  the  stage  is  a very  wide  deviation 
from  the  practice  of  that  time,  when  the  ardour  for  theatrical  enter- 
tainments was  not  yet  diffused  through  the  whole  people,  and  the 
audience,  consisting  nearly  of  the  same  persons,  could  be  drawn 
together  only  by  variety. 

The  ‘Orphan’ was  exhibited  in  1680.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
plays  that  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  and  has  pleased  for  almost 
a century,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  dramatic  fashion.  Of  this 
play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said.  It  is  a domestic  tragedy 
draw'n  from  middle  life.  Its  whole  power  is  upon  the  affections  ; for 
it  is  not  written  w'ith  much  comprehension  of  thought  or  elegance  of 
expression.  But,  if  the  heart  is  interested,  many  other  beauties  may 
be  wanting,  yet  not  bo  missed. 


^ Johnson  copies  the  writer  in  Cibber’s  ‘ Lives,  ii.  835.  ‘ Don  Carlos  ’ was  Otway’s  “ Second 
Play.”  “ All  the  parts,”  says  Downes,  the  prompter  at  the  Duke’s  theatre  when  it  was  brought 
out,  “ being  admirably  acted,  it  lasted  successively  ten  days — he  adds,  that  ” it  got  more 
money  than  any  preceding  modern  tragedy.” 

Hr.  Betterton  observed  to  me  many  years  ago  that  ‘ Don  Carlos  ’ succeeded  much  better 
than  either  ‘ Venice  Preserved  ’ or  * The  Orphan,’  and  was  infinitely  more  applauded  and  fol- 
lowed for  many  years. — Barton  Booth  to  Aaron  Bill,  June  19, 1732. 
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The  same  year  [1680]  produced  the  ‘ History  and  Fall  of  Gains 
Marins  mnch  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  ‘ Romeo  and  Jnliet  * 
of  Shakespeare. 

In  1683  [1681]  was  published  the  first,  and  next  year  [1684] 
the  second,  parts  of  ‘ The  Soldier’s  Fortune,’  two  comedies  now  for- 
gotten ; and  in  1685  [Feb.  1680-1]'  his  last  and  greatest  dramatic 
work,*  ‘ Venice  Preserved,’  a tragedy  which  still  continnes  to  be  one 
of  the  favourites  of  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  morality 
in  the  original  design,  and  the  despicable  scenes  of  vile  comedy  with 
which  he  has  diversified  his  tragic  action.  By  comparing  this  with 
his  ‘ Orphan,’  it  will  appear  that  his  images  were  by  time  become 
stronger,  and  his  language  more  energetic.  The  striking  passages 
are  in  every  mouth  ; and  the  public  seems  to  judge  rightly  of  the 
faults  and  excellences  of  this  play — that  it  is  the  work  of  a man  not 
attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous  for  virtue,  but  of  one  who  con- 
ceived forcibly,  and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  his  own 
breast." 

Together  with  those  plays"  he  wrote  the  poems  which  are  in  the 
present  collection,"  and  translated  from  the  French  the  ‘ History  of 
the  Triumvirate.’" 

All  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thirty-four  years  old;  for  he 
died  April  14,  1685,  in  a manner  which  I am  unwilling  to  mention. 
Having  been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  contract  debts,  and 
hunted,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a 
public-house  on  Tower-hill,"  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  want  ; 

* Halone'a  ‘ Life  of  Dryden,’  p.  16S. 

• ‘ Venice  Preserved  ’ was  not  Orway’g  la»t  dramatic  work.  The  last  was  ‘ The  Atheist,  or 
the  Second  Part  of  the  Soldier’s  Fortune.’  ‘ The  Soldier’s  Fortune,’  eays  Downes,  “ took 
extraordinarily  well.” 

Tom  Davies  says  (Dram.  Misc.  ill.  253)  that  old  Jacob  Tonson  purchased  the  copyright  of 
‘ Venice  Preserved’  for  fineen  pounds. 

Be  left  an  unfinished  tragedy,  referred  to  in  an  advertisement  in  L’Estrange’s  Observator 
of  the  2Tth  Nov.,  1«86 : 

“ Whereas  Mr.  Thomas  Otway,  some  time  before  his  death,  made  four  acts  of  a play  ; who- 
ever can  give  notice  in  whose  hands  the  copy  lies,  either  to  Mr.  Thomas  Betterton  or  to  Mr. 
William  Smith  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  his  pains."  " Some  pretend,’’ 
says  Giles  Jacob,  “that  he  [Otway]  left  a finished  tragedy  behind  him ; but  that  piece  is  a 
poor  performance,  not  in  Mr.  Otw.ay’s  hand,  and  very  unworthy  of  him.” — Jacob;  Lit/M  8vo., 
1T23,  voL  L p.  194. 

Known  as  ' Johnson’s  British  Poets.’ 

••  Printed  after  bis  death,  8vo.,  1838. 

Jacob’s  ‘ Lives  of  the  Poets,’  8vo.  1728,  voL  L p.  194;  Gent’s.  Mag.  for  1745,  p.  99. 
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or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  biographers,  by  swallowing,  after  a 
long  fast,  a piece  of  bread  which  charity  had  supplied.  lie  went 
out,  as  is  reported,^  almost  naked  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  and,  finding 
a gentleman  in  a neighbouring  coffee-house,  asked  him  for  a shil- 
ling : the  gentleman  gave  him  a guinea  ; aud  Otway  going  away 
bought  a roll,  and  was  choked  with  the  first  mouthful.  All  this  I 
hope  is  not  true  ; and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hope,  that 
Pope,**  who  lived  near  enough  to  be  well  informed,  relates  in 
Spenser’s  Memorials  that  he  died  of  a fever  caught  by  violent  pursuit 
of  a thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends.**  But  that  indigence, 
and  its  concomitants,  sorrow  and  despondency,  pressed  hard  upon 
him,  has  never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  cause  might  bring 
him  to  the  grave.” 

Of  the  poems  w'hich  the  present  collection  admits,  the  longest  is 
the  ‘ Poet’s  Complaint  of  his  Muse,’  **  part  of  which  I do  not  under- 
stand ; and  in  that  which  is  less  obscure  I find  little  to  commend. 
The  language  is  often  gross,  and  the  numbers  are  harsh.  Otway 
had  not  much  cultivated  versification,  nor  much  replenished  his 
mind  with  general  knowledge.  His  principal  power  was  in  moving 
the  passions  ; to  which  Dryden  in  his  latter  yeais  left  an  illustrious 
testimony.**  He  appears  by  some  of  his  verses,  to  have  been  a 


“ Johnaon  has  written  Pope  for  Dennis.  See  next  note. 

>*  Otway  had  an  Intimate  friend  (one  Blackstone)  who  was  shot;  the  murderer  fled 
toward  Dover,  and  Otway  pursued  him.  In  his  return  he  drank  water  when  violently  heated, 
and  BO  got  a fever,  which  was  the  death  of  him. — Dxssis : Sptnet  by  Singer,  p.  44. 

Dennis,  in  his  Observations  on  Pope's  translation  of  Homer,  Svo.,  1T17,  says  [p.  S]  that 
Otway  died  “in  an  alehouse."  This,  however,  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  account. — 
Malosk;  Spence  by  Malone,  p.  100. 

He  died  unmarried,  and  was  buried  on  the  16th  of  April,  16S5,  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Clement's  Danes.  “ His  person  was  of  the  middle  size,  about  flve  feet  seven  inches  in  height, 
inclinable  to  fatness.  He  had  a thoughtful,  speaking  eye,  and  that  was  all.” — W.  Q.  in 
'Gent.  Mag.’  for  1740,  p.  99. 

There  is  a large  mezzotinto  of  Otway,  P.  Lely  pinxit  [W.  Falthome,  Junr.,  sc.],  which  I 
take  to  be  genuine.  The  Iloubraken  head  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Mrs.  Beale,  and 
when  Iloubraken  engraved  It  was  in  the  possession  of  Giibert  West  the  poet. 

>s  ‘The  Poet’s  Complaint  of  his  Muse,  or  a Satire  against  Libels.  A Poem.  By  Thomas 
Otway.  London ; printed  for  Thomas  Norman,  ICSO,’  4to.  His  only  other  separate  publica- 
tion (his  plays  excepted)  was  ‘ Windsor  Castle,  a monument  to  our  lute  sovereign  K.  Charles 
II.  of  ever  blessed  memory,  Ac.  London;  printed  for  Charles  Broome,  10S5,’4to. 

“ I will  not  defend  everything  in  his  ‘ Venice  Preserved,’  but  I must  bear  this  testimony  to 
his  memory,  that  the  passions  are  truly  touched  in  it,  though  perhaps  there  is  somewhat  to  be 
desired,  both  in  the  grounds  of  them  and  in  the  height  and  elegance  of  expression ; but 

11 
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zealous  royalist,  and  had  what  was  in  those  times  the  common 
reward  of  loyalty — he  lived  and  died  neglected.’" 

nature  is  there,  whicli  is  the  greatest  beauty. — Drtdes:  I'rff.  to  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting, 
1695. 

The  talents  of  Otway,  in  his  scenes  of  passionate  aOection,  rival  at  least,  and  sometimes 
excel  tliose  of  Shakspeare.  More  tears  have  been  shed,  probably,  for  the  sorrows  of  Belri- 
dera  and  Monlmia  than  for  those  of  Juliet  and  Desdemona. — Sir  Walter  Scott;  itusc.  Prone 
Wo/ its.  vol.  vl.  p.  868. 

The  parts  of  Monlmia  in  ' The  Orphan,’  and  Belvidera  in  * Venice  Preserved,’  were  origi- 
nally played  by  Mrs.  Barry.  Ail  Otway's  plays  but  the  last  (‘  The  Atheist’)  were  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  in  Dorset  Gardens. 

The  best  edition  of  Otway's  works  is  that  by  Thornton,  8 vols.  Svo,,  ISIS. 
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WALLER. 

1605—1687. 

Born  at  ColesluU,  in  Ilertfordshire — Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge — Returned  to  Parlia< 
mcnt — His  first  Poetry — Marries  a rich  Heiress — Sacharissa^Hls  Second  Blarriage — Is  a 
Member  of  the  Long  Parliament — Cromwell  and  Hampden — Publishes  his  Poems — His  Plot 
in  favour  of  Charles  I. — His  Life  In  danger — Escapes  with  a heavy  Fine — Lives  in  France — 
Is  allowed  to  return — His  Panegyric  on  Cromwell — His  Poem  on  Charles  II. — His  Life  at  the 
Restoration— Death  and  Burial  at  Beaconsfield,  in  BucUnghamshire — Works  and  Character. 

Edmund  Waller  was  born  on  the  third  of  March,  1605,*  at  Coleshill, 
in  Hertfordshire.  His  father  was  Robert  Waller,  Esq.,  of  Agmondes- 
ham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  whose  family  was  originally  a branch  of 
the  KentLsh  Wallers  ;*  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Hampden,  of  Hampden,  in  the  same  county,  and  sister  to  Hampden, 
the  zealot  of  rebellion.’ 

His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  but  left  him  a yearly 
income  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ; which,  rating 
together  the  value  of  money  and  the  customs  of  life,  we  may  reckon 
more  than  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  at  the  present  time. 

He  was  educated,  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  at  Eton,  and  removed 
afterwards  to  King’s  College  in  Cambridge.  He  was  sent  to  parlia- 
ment in  his  eighteenth,  if  not  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  frequented 
the  court  of  James  I.,  where  he  heard  a very  remarkable  eonversa- 
tion,  which  the  writer  of  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works,’  who  seems 

> Baptized  the  fith.  See  Clutterbuck's  * Herts,'  i.  849.  The  father  made  his  will  21st  Decem- 
ber, 1615,  leaving  his  wife  executrix,  and  five  hundred  pounds  a-piece  to  his  younger  sons 
Grifiith  and  Stephen  on  their  coming  of  age.  A codicil  bequeaths  a like  sum  to  a newly-bom 
son,  of  the  name  of  John.  Robert  Waller  died  in  1616,  and  his  will  was  proved  by  Anne  Wal- 
ler, his  widow. 

^ Of  Oroorabrldge  and  Speldhurst,  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  Richard  Waller  of  Oroombrldge 
took  the  Duke  of  Orleans  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  had  the  Duke  In  custody  at 
(Iroorabridge  for  twenty-four  years. 

3 Waller  was  not  the  nepliew  of  Hampden.  He  was  first  cousin  to  Hampden,  and  also  first 
cousin  to  Cromwell. 

* To  the  eighth  edition,  Tonson,  1711, 8vo.  The  writer  (Atterbury,  it  is  said,  Warton  on  Pope, 
Li,  8C6,  cd.  1782)  knew  Dr.  Birch,  the  poet's  son-in-law. 
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to  have  been  well  informed  of  facts,  though  lie  may  sometimes  err 
in  chronology,  has  delivered  as  indubitably  certain  : 

“ He  fouiui  Dr.  ,\iidre\v.s,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Neale, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  standing  behind  his  Majesty’s  chair  ; and  there 
happened  something  e.xtraordiuary,”  continues  this  writer,  " in  the 
conversation  tho.se  prelates  had  with  the  King,  on  which  Mr.  Waller 
did  often  reflect.  His  Majesty  asked  the  bishops,  ‘ My  lords,  cannot 
I take  my  subjects’  money  when  1 want  it,  without  all  this  formality 
of  parliament?’  The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  ‘God 
forbid.  Sir,  but  you  should  : you  arc  the  breath  of  our  nostrils.’ 
Whereupon  the  King  turned  and  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, ‘ Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you  ?’  Sir,’  replied  the  bishop,  ‘ I 
have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary  cases.’  The  King  answered, 

‘ No  put-offs,  my  lord  ; answer  me  presently.’  ‘ Then,  Sir,’  said  he, 

‘ I think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  ray  brother  Neale’s  money,  for 
he  offers  it.’  Mr.  Waller  said  the  company  was  pleased  with  this 
answer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  affect  the  King  ; for,  a certain 
lord  coming  in  soon  after,  his  Majesty  cried  out,  ‘ Oh,  my  lord,  they 
say  you  lig  with  my  lady.’  ‘ No,  Sir,’  says  his  lordship,  in  confusion; 

‘ but  I like  her  company  because  she  has  so  much  wit.’  ‘ Why  then,’ 
says  the  King,  ‘ do  you  not  lig  with  my  Lord  of  Winchester  there  ?” 
Waller’s  political  and  poetical  life  began  nearly  together.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  lie  wrote  the  poem  that  appears  in  his  works,  on 
‘The  Prince’s  Escape  at  St.  Andero’ — a piece  which  justifies  the 
observation  made  by  one  of  his  editors,^  that  he  attained,  by  a feli- 
city like  instinct,  a style  which  perhaps  will  never  be  obsolete  ; and 
that,  “ were  we  to  judge  only  by  the  wording,  we  could  not  know 
what  was  wrote  at  twenty,  and  what  at  fourscore.”  His  versifi-  ' 
cation  was,  in  his  first  essay,  such  as  it  appears  in  his  last  perform- 
ance. By  the  perusal  of  Fairfa.x’s  translation  of  ‘ Tasso,’  to  which, 
as  Dryden*  relates,  he  confessed  himself  indebted  for  the  smoothness 


• Atterbary,  ‘Preface  to  Waller’s  Poems/  161K).  Atterbury  meditated  an  edition  of  Waller, 
and  has  left  an  admirable  Imitation  of  him  in  hU  best  manner.  Another  edition  was  contem- 
plated by  Kech,  who  bou|;ht  the  Chandos  Portrait  of  Shakspeare  from  Mrs.  Barry.  Keck  died 
In  1719,  and  in  1729  Fenton  edited  Waller  in  a 4lo.  volume,  for  old  Jacob  Tom^on. 

• Many  besides  myself  have  heard  our  famous  Waller  own  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of 
his  numbers  from  the  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  which  was  turned  Into  English  by  Mr.  Fairfax.^ 
Dryden  : Pre/tice  to  P<tblfn^  1700. 
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of  his  numbers,  and  by  his  own  nicety  of  observation,  he  had 
already  formed  such  a system  of  metrical  harmony  as  he  never 
afterwards  much  needed,  or  much  endeavoured,  to  improve.  Den- 
ham corrected  his  numbers  by  experience,  and  gained  ground  gra- 
dually upon  the  ruggedness  of  his  age  ; but  what  was  acquired  by 
Denham  was  inherited  by  Waller. 

The  next  poem,  of  which  the  subject  seems  to  fix  the  time,  is 
supposed  by  Mr.  Fenton  to  be  the  ‘ Address  to  the  Queen,’  which  he 
considers  as  congratulating  her  arrival,  in  Waller’s  twentieth  year, 
lie  is  apparently  mistaken  ; for  the  mention  of  the  nation’s  obliga- 
tions to  her  frequent  pregnancy  proves  that  it  was  written  when  she 
had  brought  many  children.’  We  have,  therefore,  no  date  of  any 
other  poetical  production  before  that  which  the  murder  [Aug.  1628] 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  occasioned  ; the  steadiness  with  which 
the  King  received  the  news  in  the  chapel  deserved  indeed  to  be 
rescued  from  oblivion. 

Neither  of  these  pieces  that  seem  to  carry  their  own  dates  could 
have  been  the  sudden  effusion  of  fancy.  In  the  verses  on  the 
Prince’s  escape,  the  prediction  of  his  marriage  with  the  princess  of 
France  must  have  been  written  after  the  event ; in  the  other,  the 
promises  of  the  King’s  kindness  to  the  descendants  of  Buckingham, 
which  could  not  be  properly  praised  till  it  had  appeared  by  its 
effects,  show  that  time  was  taken  for  revision  and  improvement.  It 
is  not  known  that  they  were  published  till  they  appeared  long  after- 
wards with  other  poems.* 

Waller  was  not  one  of  those  idolaters  of  praise  who  cultivate 
their  minds  at  the  expense  of  their  fortunes.  Rich  as  he  was  by 
inheritance,  he  took  care  early  to  grow  richer,  by  marrying  Mrs. 
Banks,’  a groat  heiress  in  the  city,  whom  the  interest  of  the  Court 

^ Fenton  is  right.  Johnson  has  confounded  two  poems,  * To  the  Queen,  occasioned  upon 
sight  of  Her  Majesty's  Picture,*  and  the  one  *Of  the  Queen.’  It  is  in  the  latter  that  the 
allusion  to  her  frequent  pregnancy  occurs. 

® The  earliest  volume  of  verse  published  by  Waller  is  hU  ‘ Poems,’ 12mo.,  16415.  Ills  first 
printed  poem  is  * Upon  Ben  Jonson,*  part  of  the  * Jonsonus  Vlrbius,’  4to.,  1688. 

• Anna,  daugliler  of  Kdward  Banks.  “ The  next  Is  the  extraordinary  f aper  I mentioned  j it 
shows  at  once  how  far  the  royal  authority  in  that  age  thought  it  had  a right  to  extend,  and 
how  low  it  condescended  to  extend  itself 

“ * Doequett,  2S  November,  1628. — A letter  to  Louysa  Cole,  the  relict  of  James  Cole,  In  favour 
of  Abraham  Vanderdort,  his  5IaJestie*s  servant,  recommending  him  to  her  in  the  way  of  mar 
riage.  Procured  by  the  Lord  Viscount  Conway.* 
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was  employed  to  obtain  for  Mr.  Crofts.’*  Having  brought  him  a 
sou,  who  died  young,  and  a daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married 
to  Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxfordshire,"  she  died  in  childbed,  and  left  him  a 
widower  of  about  five-and-twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself 
with  another  marriage. 

Being  too  young  to  resist  beauty,  and  probably  too  vain  to  thiuk 
himself  resistible,  he  fixed  his  heart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half 
ambitiously,  upon  the  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  ho  courted  by  alt  the  poetry  in  which 
Sacharissa  is  celebrated  ; the  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  appel- 
lation of  sugar,  and  implies,  if  it  means  anything,  a spiritless  mildness 
and  dull  good-nature,  such  as  excites  rather  tenderness  and  esteem, 
and  such  as,  though  always  treated  with  kindness,  is  never  honoured 
or  admired. 

Yet  he  describes  Sacharissa  as  a sublime,  predominating  beauty, 
of  lofty  charms  and  imperious  influence,  on  whom  he  looks  with 
amazement  rather  than  fondness,  whose  chains  ho  w’ishes,  though 
in  vain,  to  break,  and  whose  presence  is  wine  that  injlames  to 
madness. 

His  acquaintance  with  this  high-born  dame  gave  wit  no  opportunity 
of  boasting  its  influence  ; she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  powers 
of  verse,  but  rejected  his  addresses,  it  is  said,  with  disdain,  and 
drove  him  away  to  solace  his  disappointment  with  Amoret  or  Phillis 
She  married  in  1639’“  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  died  [Sept. 
1643]  at  Newbury  in  the  King’s  cause  ; and,  in  her  old  age,  meet- 
ing somewhere"  with  Waller,  asked  him  when  he  would  again  write 
such  verses  upon  her  : " When  you  are  as  young.  Madam,”  said  he, 
" and  as  handsome  as  you  were  then.”  " 


“Whatwaa  the  success  of  this  royal  liitcrpositiou  I nowhere  find.” — WALrohE;  Anecdote* 
of  Painting,  ed.  Dali,  ii  104. 

>0  William  Crofts,  afterwards  (165S)  Baron  Crofla  of  Saxham  (d.  107T). 

**  Of  Houshaiu,  w here  is  still  to  be  seen  a very  fine  portrait  of  Waller.  The  grounds  of 
Rousham  were  laid  out  hy  Pope. 

AMien  she  was  twenty-two,  the  parish-register  of  Isleworth  recording  her  huptism  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1C17. 

This  wa.s  said  “at  the  l.ite  Lady  Wharton’s  at  Woburn,  near  Deacousllcld.’’— ‘ Life  of 
Waller,’  prefi.ted  to  Poeiii.«,  8vo.,  1711,  p.  xvii. 

‘lafe  of  Waller,’  preli.xed  to  Poems,  Svo.,  1711,  p xvii. 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland  died  in  1613,  and  his  widow  (Sacharissa)  in  16S8,  having  married 
Robert  Smythe,  Esq.,  of  the  Strangford  family.  In  a letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  written  in  ICSO, 
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In  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  was  known  to  Clarendon, 
among  the  rest  of  the  men  who  were  eminent  in  that  age  for  genius 
and  literature  ; but  known  so  little  to  his  advantage,  that  they  who 
read  his  character  will  not  much  condemn  Sacharissa,  that  she  did 
not  descend  from  her  rank  to  his  embraces,  nor  think  every  e.xccl- 
lence  comprised  iu  wit. 

The  lady  was  indeed  inexorable;  but  his  uncommon  qualifications, 
though  they  had  no  power  upon  her,  recommended  him  to  the 
scholars  and  statesmen  ; and  undoubtedly  many  beauties  of  that 
time,  however  they  might  receive  his  love,  wore  proud  of  his  praises. 
Who  they  were,  whom  he  dignifies  with  poetical  names,  cannot  now 
be  known.  Amoret,  according  to  Mr.  Fenton,  was  the  Lady 
Sophia  Murray.  Perhaps  by  tradition  preserved  in  families  more 
may  be  discovered.'* 

From  the  verses  written  at  Penshurst,  it  has  been  collected  that 
he  diverted  his  disappointment  by  a voyage;  and  his  biographers,  from 
his  poem  on  the  Whales,  think  it  not  improbable  that  he  visited  the 
Bermudas  ; but  it  seems  much  more  likely  that  he  should  amuse 
himself  with  forming  an  imaginary  scene,  than  that  so  important  an 
incident  as  a visit  to  America  should  have  been  left  floating  in  con- 
jectural probability. 

From  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  wrote  his  pieces 
on  the  Reduction  of  Sallee  ; on  the  Reparation  of  St.  Paul’s  ; to 
the  King  on  his  Navy ; the  panegyric  on  the  Queen  Mother  ; the 
two  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ; and  perhaps  others,  of 
which  the  time  cannot  be  discovered. 

When  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  Sacharissa,  he  looked  round  him 
for  an  easier  conquest,  and  gained  a lady  of  the  family  of  Bresse, 
or  Breaux.  The  time  of  his  marriage  is  not  exactly  known.  It 
has  not  been  discovered  that  his  wife  was  won  by  his  poetry ; nor  is 
anything  told  of  her  but  that  she  brought  him  many  children.  He 
doubtless  praised  some  whom  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  marry, 
and  perhaps  married  one  whom  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to 

Bhe  Rays,  “Mrs.  Middleton  and  I have  lost  old  Waller;  he  U*  gone  away  frightened.” — Miss 
UKimr’a  JAidy  Uachnel  Rumf  Uy  p.  85T,  8vo.  ed. 

Nothing,  however,  has  been  discovered  ; for  curiosity  has  been  awakened  since  Johnson 
>»TOie  more  to  our  Elizabethan  poets;  and  ftw  have  cared  to  inquire  who  were  the  heroine 
of  Waller  and  the  rivals  of  Sacharissa.  It  Is  now,  I fear,  too  late  to  make  any  discovery. 

11* 
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praise.  Many  qualities  contribute  to  domestic  happine.ss,  upon 
which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow  ; and  many  airs  and  sallies 
may  delight  imagination,  which  he  who  flatters  them  never  can 
approve.  There  arc  charms  made  only  for  distant  admiration. 
No  spectacle  is  nobler  than  a blaze. 

Of  this  wife,  his  biographers  have  recorded  that  she  gave  him  five 
sons  and  eight  daughters. 

During  the  long  interval  of  Parliament,  he  is  represented  as  living 
among  those  with  whom  it  was  most  honourable  to  converse,  and 
enjoying  an  exuberant  fortune  with  that  independence  and  liberty 
of  speech  and  conduct  which  wealth  ought  always  to  produce.  He 
was  however  considered  as  the  kinsman  of  Hampden,  and  was  there- 
fore supposed  by  the  courtiers  not  to  favour  them. 

When  the  Parliament  was  called  in  1640,  it  appeared  that  Wal- ' 
ler’s  political  character  had  not  been  mistaken.  The  King’s  demand 
of  a supply  produced  one  of  those  noisy  speeches  which  disaflection 
and  discontent  regularly  dictate  ; a speech  filled  with  hyperbolical 
complaints  of  imaginary  grievances.  “ They,”  says  he,'*  “ who 
think  themselves  already  undone,  can  never  apprehend  themselves 
in  danger  ; and  they  who  have  nothing  left  can  never  give  freely.” 
Political  truth  is  equally  in  danger  from  the  praises  of  courtiers,  and 
the  exclaimations  of  patriots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy,  being  sure  at  that  time  of 
a favourable  audience.  His  topic  is  such  as  will  always  serve  its 
purpose  : an  accu.=ation  of  acting  and  preaching  only  for  preferment: 
and  he  exhorts  the  Commons  carefully  to  provide  for  their  protection 
against  pulpit  law. 

It  always  gratifies  curiosity  to  trace  a sentiment.  Waller  has  in 
his  speech  quoted  Hooker  in  one  passage;  and  in  another  has  copied 
him,  without  quoting.  “Religion,”  says  Waller,  “ ought  to  be  the 
first  thing  in  our  purposes  and  desires  ; but  that  which  is  first  in 
dignity  is  not  always  to  precede  in  order  of  time  ; for  well-being 
supposes  a being  ; and  the  first  impediment  which  men  naturally 
endeavour  to  remove,  is  the  want  of  those  things  without  which 
they  cannot  subsist.  God  first  assigned  unto  Adam  maintenance  of 


•*  ‘ A Speech  to  the  House  of  Commons,  April  22, 1640.* 
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life,  and  gave  him  a title  to  the  rest  of  the  creatures  before  he 
appointed  a law  to  observe.” 

“ God  first  assigned  Adam,”  says  Hooker,  “ maintenance  of  life, 
and  tlien  appointed  him  a law  to  observe. — True  it  is  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  must  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose  and  desires;  but, 
inasmuch  as  a righteous  life  presupposeth  life — inasmuch  as  to  live 
virtuously  it  is  impossible,  e.xcept  we  live — therefore  the  first  impe- 
diment which  naturally  we  endeavour  to  remove  is  penury,  and  want 
of  things  without  which  we  cannot  live.” 

The  speech  is  vehement ; but  the  great  position — that  grievances 
ought  to  be  redressed  before  supplies  are  granted — is  agreeable 
enough  to  law  and  reason  : nor  was  Waller,  if  his  biographer  may 
be  credited,  such  an  enemy  to  the  King  as  not  to  wish  his  distresses 
lightened  ; for  he  relates,  “that  the  King  sent  particularly  to 
Waller  to  second  his  demand  of  some  subsidies  to  pay  off  the  army; 
and  Sir  Henry  Vane  objecting  against  first  voting  a supply,  because 
the  King  would  not  accept  unless  it  came  up  to  his  proportion,  Mr. 
Waller  spoke  earnestly  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  comptroller  of  the 
household,  to  save  his  master  from  the  effects  of  so  bold  a falsity  ; 
‘ for,’  he  said,  ‘ I am  but  a country  gentleman,  and  cannot  pretend 
to  know  the  King’s  mind;’  but  Sir  Thomas  durst  not  contradict  the 
secretary  ; and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s,  afterwards  told  Mr. 
Waller,  that  his  father’s  cowardice  ruined  the  King.”  ” 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  which,  unhappily  for  the  nation,  met 
November  3,  1640,  Waller  represented  Agmondesham  the  third 
time,  and  was  considered  by  the  discontented  party  as  a man  suffi- 
ciently trusty  and  acrimonious  to  be  employed  in  managing  the 
prosecution  of  Judge  Crawley  for  his  opinion  in  favour  of  ship- 
money  ; and  his  speech  shows  that  he  did  not  disappoint  their 
expectations.  He  was  probably  the  more  ardent,  as  his  uncle’* 
Hampden  had  been  particularly  engaged  in  the  dispute,  and,  by  a 
sentence  which  seems  generally  to  be  thought  unconstitutional, 
particularly  injured. 

He  was  not,  however,  a bigot  to  his  party,  nor  adopted  all  their 
opinions.  When  the  great  question,  whether  Episcopacy  ought 

‘ Life,’  prefixed  to  Poems,  8vo.,  ITll,  p.  xxL 
Cousin.  See  note,  p. 
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to  be  abolished,  was  debated,  he  spoke  against  the  innovation  so 
coolly,  so  reasonably,  and  so  firmly,  that  it  is  not  without  great 
injury  to  his  name  that  his  speech,  which  was  as  follows,  has  been 
hitherto  omitted  in  his  works  : — 

“ There  is  no  doubt  but  the  sense  of  what  this  nation  had 
suffered  from  the  present  bishops  hath  produced  these  complaints  ; 
and  the  apprehensions  men  have  of  suffering  the  like  in  time  to 
come,  make  so  many  desire  the  taking  away  of  Episcopacy : but 
I conceive  it  is  possible  that  we  may  not  now  take  a right  measure 
of  the  minds  of  the  people  by  their  petitions  ; for,  when  they 
subscribed  them,  the  bishops  were  armed  with  a dangerous  commis- 
sion of  making  new  canons,  imposing  new  oaths,  and  the  like  ; but 
now  we  have  disarmed  them  of  that  power.  These  petitioners 
lately  did  look  upon  Episcopacy  as  a beast  armed  with  horns  and 
claws  ; but  now  that  we  have  cut  and  pared  them  (and  may,  if  we 
see  cause,  yet  reduce  it  into  narrower  bounds),  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  agreeable.  Ilowsoever,  if  they  be  still  in  passion,  it  becomes 
us  soberly  to  consider  the  right  use  aud  antiquity  thereof  ; and  not 
to  comply  further  with  a general  desire  than  may  stand  with  a 
general  good. 

“ We  have  already  showed  that  Episcopacy  and  the  evils  thereof 
are  mingled  like  water  and  oil : we  have  also,  in  part,  severed  them ; 
but  I believe  you  will  find  that  our  laws  and  the  present  government 
of  the  Church  are  mingled  like  wine  aud  water;  so  inseparable,  that 
the  abrogation  of  at  least  a hundred  of  our  laws  is  desired  in  these 
petitions.  I have  often  heard  a noble  answer  of  the  Lords,  com- 
menced in  this  House,  to  a proposition  of  like  nature,  but  of  less 
consequence  ; they  gave  no  other  reason  of  their  refusal  but  this, 
Nolumus  mutare  Leges  Anglia : it  was  the  bishops  who  so  answered 
them  ; and  it  would  become  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  this  House 
to  answer  the  people  now  with  a Nolumus  mutare. 

“ I see  some  are  moved  with  a number  of  hands  against  the 
bishops,  which,  I confess,  rather  inclines  me  to  their  defence  ; for  I 
look  upon  Episcopacy  as  a counterscarp,  or  outwork,  which,  if  it  be 
taken  by  this  assault  of  the  people,  and  withal  this  mystery  once 
revealed,  That  we  must  deny  them  nothing  when  they  ask  it  thus  in 
troops,  we  may,  in  the  next  place,  have  as  hard  a task  to  defend  our 
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property  as  we  have  lately  had  to  recover  it  from  the  Prerogative. 
If,  by  multiplying  hands  and  petitions,  they  prevail  for  an  equality 
in  things  ecclesiastical,  the  next  demand  perhaps  may  be  Lfx  Agra- 
ria,  the  like  equality  in  things  temporal. 

“ The  Roman  story  tells  us  that  when  the  people  began  to  flock 
about  the  senate,  and  were  more  curious  to  direct  and  know  what 
was  done  than  to  obey,  that  commonwealth  soon  came  to  ruin  ; 
their  Legem  rogare  grew  quickly  to  be  a Legem  ferre : and  after, 
when  their  legions  had  found  that  they  could  make  a dictator, 
they  never  suffered  the  senate  to  have  a voice  any  more  in  such 
election. 

“ If  these  great  innovations  proceed,  I shall  expect  a flat  and  level 
in  learning,  too,  as  well  as  in  church  preferments  : Honos  alit  Arles. 
And  though  it  be  true  that  grave  and  pious  men  do  study  for  learn- 
ing’ sake,  and  embrace  virtue  for  itself,  yet  it  is  true  that  youth, 
which  is  the  season  when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without  ambi- 
tion : nor  will  ever  take  pains  to  excel  in  anything,  when  there  is 
not  some  hope  of  excelling  others  in  reward  and  dignity. 

“ There  are  two  reasons  chiefly,  alleged  against  our  Church  gov- 
ernment : 

“ First,  Scripture,  which,  as  some  men  think,  points  out  another 
form. 

“ Second,  The  abuses  of  the  present  superiors. 

“ For  Scripture,  I will  not  dispute  it  in  this  place  ; but  I am  con- 
fident that  whenever  an  equal  division  of  lands  and  goods  shall  be 
desired,  there  will  be  as  many  places  in  Scripture  found  out  which 
seem  to  favour  that  as  there  are  now  alleged  against  the  prelacy  or 
preferment  of  the  Church,  And  as  for  abuses,  when  you  are  now  in 
the  Remonstrance  told  what  this  and  that  poor  man  hath  suflfered 
by  the  bishops,  you  may  be  presented  with  a thousand  instances  of 
poor  men  that  have  received  hard  measure  from  their  landlords  ; 
and  of  worldly  goods  abused,  to  the  injury  of  others,  and  disadvan- 
tage of  the  owners. 

“ And,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble  motion  is,  that  we  may 
settle  men’s  minds  herein  ; and  by  a question  declare  our  resolution 
to  reform,  that  is,  not  to  abolish  Episcopacy.”  ” 

>•  This  sp«cch  has  been  retrieved,  from  a paper  printed  at  that  time,  by  the  writers  of  the 
I’adJamentary  Uistory.’ — Johnson. 
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It  cannot  but  be  wished  that  he  who  could  speak  in  this  manner 
had  been  able  to  act  with  spirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  Commons  began  to  set  the  royal  authority  at  open 
defiance,  Waller  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  House,  and  to 
have  returned  with  the  King’s  permission  ; and  when  the  King  set 
up  his  standard,  he  sent  him  a thousand  broad  pieces.’"’  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  sit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle  ; but  “ spoke,” 
says  Clarendon,  “ with  great  sharpness  and  freedom,  which  (now 
there  were  so  few  there  that  used  it,  and  there  was  no  danger  of 
being  over-voted)  was  not  restrained ; and  therefore  used  as  an 
argument  against  those  who  were  gone  upon  pretence  that  they 
were  not  sufifered  to  declare  their  opinion  freely  in  the  House,  which 
could  not  be  believed,  when  all  men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller 
took,  and  spoke  every  day  with  impunity  against  the  sense  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.”  ” 

Waller,  as  he  continued  to  sit,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
nominated  by  tlie  Parliament  to  treat  with  the  King  at  Oxford  ; 
and  when  they  were  presented,  the  King  said  to  him,  “ Though  you 
are  the  last,  you  are  not  the  lowest  nor  the  least  in  my  favour.”  ’* 
Whitelock,  who,  being  another  of  the  commissioners,  was  witness 
of  this  kindness,  imputes  it  to  the  King’s  knowledge  of  the  plot  in 
which  Waller  appeared  afterwards  to  have  been  engaged  against 
the  Parliament.  Fenton,  with  equal  probability,  believes  that  this 
attempt  to  promote  the  royal  cause  arose  from  his  sensibility  of 
the  King’s  tenderness.  Whitelock  says  nothing  of  his  behaviour  at 
Oxford  : he  was  sent  with  several  others  to  add  pomp  to  the  com- 
mission, but  was  not  one  of  those  to  whom  the  trust  of  treating  was 
imparted. 

The  engagement,  known  by  the  name  of  Waller’s  Plot,  was  soon 
afterwards  discovered.  Waller  had  a brother-in-law,  Tomkyns, 
who  was  clerk  of  the  Queen’s  Council,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a 
very  numerous  acquaintance  and  great  influence  in  the  city.  Wal- 
ler and  he,  conversing  with  great  confldence,  told  both  their  own 
secrets  and  those  of  their  friends  ; and,  surveying  the  wide  extent 
of  their  conversation,  imagined  that  they  found  in  the  majority  of 

‘ Life,'  prefixed  to  I’ocms,  Svo.,  1711,  p.  xxli. 

"i  Clar.  ‘ nlst.  of  the  Rebellion,’  iv.  6S,  ed.  1S26. 

Whitelock's  ‘ .Memorials,’  p.  67  and  p.  70,  ed.  1732, 
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all  ranks  great  disapprobation  of  the  violence  of  the  (Ammons, 
and  unwillingness  to  continue  the  war.  They  knew  that  many 
favoured  the  King,  whose  fear  concealed  their  loyalty;  and  many 
desired  peace,  though  they  durst  not  oppose  the  clamour  for  war  ; 
and  they  imagined  that  if  those  who  had  these  good  intentions  could 
be  informed  of  their  own  strength,  and  enabled  by  intelligence  to 
act  together,  they  might  overpower  the  fury  of  sedition  by  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  ordinance  for  the  twentieth  part,  and  the  other 
taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  uniting  great 
numbers  in  a petition  for  peace.  They  proceeded  with  great  cau- 
tion. Three  only  met  in  one  place,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to 
impart  the  plot  to  more  than  two  others  ; so  that,  if  any  should 
be  suspected  or  seized,  more  than  three  could  not  be  endangered. 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  design,  and.  Clarendon  imagines, 
incidently  mingled,  as  he  was  a soldier,  some  martial  hopes  or  pro- 
jects, which  however  were  only  mentioned,  the  main  design  being 
to  bring  the  loyal  inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  each  other  ; for 
which  purpose  there  was  to  be  appointed  one  in  every  district,  to 
distinguish  the  friends  of  the  King,  the  adherents  to  the  Parliament, 
and  the  neutrals.  How  far  they  proceeded  does  not  appear  ; the 
result  of  their  inquiry,  as  Pym  declared,”  was,  that  within  the  walls, 
for  one  that  was  for  the  royalists,  there  were  three  against  them  ; 
but  that  without  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  against  them,  there  were 
five  for  them.  Whether  this  was  said  from  knowledge  or  guess,  was 
perhaps  never  inquired. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Clarendon,  that  in  Waller’s  plan  no  violence  or 
sanguinary  resistance  was  comprised ; that  he  intended  only  to  abate 
the  confidence  of  the  rebels  by  public  declarations,  and  to  weaken 
their  powers  by  an  opposition  to  new  supplies.  This,  in  calmer  times, 
and  more  than  this,  is  done  without  fear;  but  such  was  the  acrimony 
of  the  Commons,  that  no  method  of  obstructing  them  was  safe. 

About  this  time  another  design  was  formed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe, 
a man  of  loyalty  that  deserves  perpetual  remembrance  ; when  he 
was  a merchant  in  the  City,  he  gave  and  procured  the  King,  in  his 
exigences,  a hundred  thousand  pounds  ; and,  when  he  was  driven 
from  the  Exchange,  raised  a I'egiment,  and  commanded  it.’* 

‘ ParliAmentary  nutory,’  vol.  ii. — Johssos. 

He  iurrlTed  the  Restoration,  and,  dying  26th  Feb.  1665,  aged  sixty-seven,  was  buried  in 
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Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himself  with  an  opinion,  that  some  provoca- 
tjon  would  so  much  exasperate,  or  some  opportunity  so  much 
encourage,  the  King’s  friends  in  the  City,  that  they  would  break 
out  in  open  resistance,  and  then  would  want  only  a lawful  standard 
and  an  authorised  commander  ; and  extorted  from  the  King,  whose 
judgment  too  frequently  yielded  to  importunity,  a commission  of 
array,  directed  to  such  as  he  thought  proper  to  nominate,  which  was 
sent  to  London  by  the  Lady  Aubigny.’*  She  knew  not  what  she 
carried,  but  was  to  deliver  it  on  the  communication  of  a certain 
token  w'hich  Sir  Nicholas  imparted. 

This  commission  could  be  only  intended  to  lie  ready  till  the  time 
should  require  it.  To  have  attempted  to  raise  any  forces  would  have 
been  certain  destruction  ; it  could  be  of  use  only  when  the  forces 
should  appear.  This  was,  however,  an  act  preparatory  to  martial 
hostility.  Crispe  would  undoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to  the  session 
of  parliament,  had  his  strength  been  equal  to  his  zeal ; and  out  of 
the  design  of  Crispe,  wliich  involved  very  little  danger,  and  that  of 
Waller,  which  w'as  an  act  purely  civil,  they  compounded  a horrid 
and  dreadful  plot. 

The  discovery  of  Waller’s  design  is  variously  related.  In  Claren- 
don’s ‘ History  ’ is  it  told  that  a servant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  behind 
the  hangings  when  liis  master  was  in  conference  w’ith  Waller,  heard 
enough  to  qualify  him  for  an  informer,  and  carried  his  intelligence  to 
Pym.  A manuscript,  quoted  in  the  ‘ Life  of  Waller,’**  relates  that 
“ he  was  betrayed  by  his  sister  Price  and  her  Presbyterian  chaplain 
Mr,  Goode,  who  stole  some  of  his  papers  ; and  if  he  had  not 
strangely  dreamed  the  night  before  that  his  sister  had  betrayed  him, 
and  thereupon  burnt  the  rest  of  his  papers  by  the  fire  left  in  his 
chimney,  he  had  certainly  lost  his  life  by  it.”  The  question  cannot 
be  decided.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  men  in  power, 
receiving  intelligence  from  the  sister,  would  employ  the  servant  of 
Tomkyns  to  listen  at  the  conference,  that  they  might  avoid  an  act  so 
offensive  as  that  of  destroying  the  brother  by  the  sister’s  testimony. 

Ilammeri^Tnlth  Church,  in  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  erected  a bronze  bust  of  Charles  I., 
*‘as  a prateful  commemoration  of  that  glorious  martyr,"  The  hurt  is  still  In  the  church. 

Catherine  Howard,  then  the  widow  of  Lord  Aublgny,  who  fell  at  Kdge  HilL  She  waj 
imprisoned  for  her  share  In  Waller’s  plot ; escaped  to  the  Hague ; married  the  Earl  of  New 
burgh  ; and  died  abroad  In  1&49. 

‘ Life,’  prefixed  to  Poems,  8vo.,  ITll,  p.  xxviiL 
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The  plot  was  pablished  in  the  most  terrific  manner. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1643,  at  a solemn  fast,  when  they  were  lis- 
tening to  the  sermon,  a messenger  entered  the  church,*’  and  commu- 
nicated his  errand  to  Pym,  who  whispered  it  to  others  that  were 
placed  near  him,  and  then  went  with  them  out  of  the  chnrch,  leav- 
ing the  rest  in  solicitude  and  amazement.  They  immediately  sent 
gnards  to  proper  places,  and  that  night  apprehended  Tomkyns  and 
Waller,  having  yet  traced  nothing  but  that  letters  had  been  inter- 
cepted, from  which  it  appeared  that  the  parliament  and  the  city 
were  soon  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Cavaliers. 

They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themselves,  beyond  some  general 
and  indistinct  notices.  “ But  Waller,”  says  Clarendon,  “ was  so 
confounded  with  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had  said,  heard, 
thought,  or  seen  ; all  that  he  knew  of  himself,  and  all  that  he  sns- 
pected  of  others,  without  concealing  any  person,  of  what  degree  or 
quality  soever,  or  any  discourse  that  he  had  ever  upon  any  occasion 
entertained  with  them  ; what  such  and  such  ladies  of  great  honour, 
to  whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  great  wit  and  very  good  reputation, 
he  had  been  admitted,  had  spoke  to  him  in  their  chambers  upon  the 
proceedings  in  the  Houses,  and  how  they  had  encouraged  him  to 
oppose  them  ; what  correspondence  and  intercourse  they  had  with 
some  ministers  of  State  at  Oxford,  and  how  they  derived  all  intelli- 
gence thither.”  **  He  accused  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Con- 
way as  co-operating  in  the  transaction,  and  testified  that  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  had  declared  himself  disposed  in  favour  of  any 
attempt  that  might  check  the  violence  of  the  Parliament  and  recon- 
cile them  to  the  King. 

He  undoubtedly  confessed  much  which  they  could  never  have  dis- 
covered, and  perhaps  somewhat  which  they  would  wish  to  have  been 
suppressed  ; for  it  is  inconvenient,  in  the  conflict  of  factions,  to 
have  that  disaffection  known  which  cannot  safely  be  punished. 

Tomkyns  was  seized  on  the  same  night  with  Waller,  and  appears 
likewise  to  have  partaken  of  his  cowardice  ; for  he  gave  notice  of 
Crispe’s  commission  of  array,  of  which  Clarendon  never  knew  how 
it  was  discovered.  Tomkyns  had  been  sent  with  the  token  appointed. 

Of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster. 

Clarenilon's  ‘History,’  iv.  6T,  cd.  1826. 
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to  demand  it  from  Lady  Aubigny,  and  had  buried  it  in  his  garden, 
where,  by  liis  direction,  it  was  dug  np  ; and  thus  the  rebels 
obtained,  what  Clarendon  confesses  them  to  have  had,  the  original 
copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder  that  they  formed  one  plot  out  of  these  two 
designs,  however  remote  from  each  other,  when  they  saw  the  same 
agent  employed  in  both,  and  found  the  commission  of  array  in  the 
hands  of  him  who  was  employed  in  collecting  the  opinions  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took  care  to  make  the  most. 
They  sent  Pym  among  the  citizens  to  tell  them  of  their  imminent 
danger  and  happy  escape,  and  inform  them  that  the  design  was  “to 
seize  the  Lord  Mayor  and  all  the  Committee  of  Militia,  and  would 
not  spare  one  of  them.”  They  drew  up  a vow  and  covenant,  to  be 
taken  by  every  member  of  either  House,  by  which  he  declared  his 
detestation  of  all  conspiracies  against  the  Parliament,  and  his  reso- 
lution to  detect  and  oppose  them.  They  then  appointed  a day  of 
thanksgiving  for  this  wonderful  delivery,  which  shut  out,  says 
Clarendon,  all  doubts  whether  there  had  been  such  a deliverance, 
and  whether  the  plot  was  real  or  fictitious. 

On  June  11  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Conway  were  com- 
mitted, one  to  the  custody  of  the  mayor,  and  the  other  of  the 
sheriff  ; but  their  lands  and  goods  were  not  seized. 

Waller  was  still  to  immerse  himself  deeper  in  ignominy.  The 
Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Conway  denied  the  charge  ; and  there 
was  no  evidence  against  them  but  the  confession  of  Waller,  of  which 
undoubtedly  many  would  be  inclined  to  question  the  veracity.  With 
these  doubts  he  was  so  much  terrified  that  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Portland  to  a declaration  like  his  own,  by  a letter  extant  in 
Fenton’s  edition.’’’  “ But  for  me,”  says  he,  “ you  had  never  known 
anything  of  this  business,  which  was  by  them  prepared  for  another  ; 
and,  therefore,  I cannot  imagine  why  you  should  wed  it  so  far  as  to 
contract  your  own  ruin  by  concealing  it,  and  persisting  unreasona- 
bly to  hide  that  truth,  which,  without  you,  already  is,  and  will 
every  day  be  made  more  manifest.  Can  you  imagine  yourself 

Fenton  printed  it  from  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  “ the  Reverend  Dr.  Tanner, 
Chancellor  of  Norwich.” 
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obliged  iu  honour  to  keep  that  secret  which  is  already  revealed  by 
another  '{  or  possible  it  should  still  be  a secret,  which  is  known  to  one 
of  the  other  sex  ? ....  If  you  persist  to  be  cruel  to  yourself  for 
others’  sakcs  that  deserve  it  not,  it  will  nevertheless  be  made  appear 
ere  long,  I fear,  to  your  ruin.  Surely,  if  I had  the  happiness  to  wait 
on  you,  I could  move  you  to  compassionate  both  yourself  and  me, 
who,  desperate  as  my  case  is,  am  desirous  to  die  with  the  honour  of 

being  known  to  have  declared  the  truth You  have  no  reason 

to  contend  to  hide  what  is  already  revealed — inconsiderately  to 
throw  away  yourself  for  the  interest  of  others,  to  whom  you  are 
less  obliged  than  you  arc  aware  of.” 

This  persuasion  seems  to  have  had  little  effect.  Portland  sent 
(June  29)  a letter  to  the  Lords,  to  tell  them  that  he  “is  in  custody, 
as  he  conceives,  without  any  charge  ; and  that  by  what  Mr.  Waller 
hath  threatened  him  with  since  he  was  imprisoned,  he  doth  appre- 
hend a very  cruel,  long,  and  ruinous  restraint : — He  therefore  prays 
that  he  may  not  find  the  effects  of  Mr.  Waller’s  threats  by  a long 
and  close  imprisonment,  but  may  be  speedily  brought  to  a legal  trial, 
and  then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and  falsehood  of  those  informa- 
tions which  have  been  given  against  him  will  appear.” 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords  ordered  Portland  and 
Waller  to  be  confronted  ; when  the  one  repeated  his  charge  and  the 
other  his  denial.  The  examination  of  the  plot  being  continued 
(July  1),  Thinn,  usher  of  the  House  of  Lords,  deposed  that  Mr. 
Waller  having  had  a conference  with  the  Lord  Portland  in  an  upper 
room.  Lord  Portland  said,  when  he  came  down,  “ Do  me  the  favour 
to  tell  my  Lord  Northumberland  that  Mr.  Waller  has  extremely 
pressed  me  to  save  my  own  life  and  his,  by  throwing  the  blame 
upon  the  Lord  Conway  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.” 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him  of  the  reasons  which 
he  could  urge  with  resistless  efficacy  in  a personal  conference  ; but 
he  over-rated  his  own  oratory  : his  vehemence,  whether  of  persua- 
sion or  entreaty,  was  returned  with  contempt. 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  is,  that  the  plot  is  already 
known  to  a woman.  This  woman  was  doubtless  Lady  Aubigny, 
who  upon  this  occasion,  was  committed  to  custody  ; but  who  in 
reality,  when  she  delivered  the  commission,  knew  not  what  it  was. 
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The  Parliament  then  proceeded  against  the  conspirators,  and 
committed  their  trial  to  a council  of  war.  Tomkyris  and  Chaloner 
were  hanged  near  their  own  doors.  Tomkyns,  when  he  came  to  die, 
said  it  was  a foolish  business  ; and  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  hope  that  it  should  escape  discovery  ; for  though  never  more 
than  three  met  at  a time,  yet  a design  so  extensive  must,  by  neces- 
sity, be  communicated  to  many,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
all  faithful,  and  all  prudent.  Chaloner  was  attended  at  his  execu- 
tion by  Hugh  Peters.  His  crime  wa.s,  that  he  had  commission  to 
raise  money  for  the  King  ; but  it  appears  not  that  the  money  was 
to  be  expended  upon  the  advancement  of  either  Crispe  or  Waller’s 
plot. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being  too  great  for  prosecution, 
was  only  once  examined  before  the  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Portland 
and  Lord  Conway  persisting  to  deny  the  charge,  and  no  testimony 
but  Waller’s  yet  appearing  against  them,  were,  after  a long  impri- 
sonment, admitted  to  bail.  Hassel,  the  King’s  messenger,  who 
carried  the  letters  to  Oxford,  died  the  night  before  his  trial. 
Hampden’"  escaped  death,  perhaps  by  the  interest  of  his  family,  but 
was  kept  in  prison  to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  whose  names  were 
inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  were  not  capitally  punished,  as 
it  could  not  be  proved  that  they  had  consented  to  their  own  nomi- 
nation ; but  they  were  considered  as  malignants,  and  their  estates 
were  seized. 

“ Waller,  though  confe.sscdly,”  says  Clarendon,  “the  most  guilty, 
with  incredible  dissimulation  acted  such  a remorse  of  conscience, 
that  his  trial  was  put  off,  out  of  Christian  compassion,  till  he  might 
recover  his  understanding.”  What  use  he  made  of  this  interval, 
with  what  liberality  and  success  he  distributed  flattery  and  money, 
and  how,  when  he  was  brought  (July  4,  1643)  before  the  House, 
he  confessed  and  lamented,  and  submitted  and  implored,  may  be 
read  in  the  ‘History  of  the  Kebellion’  (B.  vii.).  The  speech  to 
which  Clarendon  ascribes  the  preservation  of  his  dear-bought  life,  is 
inserted  in  his  works.  The  great  historian,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  relating  that  he  prevaUed  in  the  principal  part  of 
his  supplication,  not  to  be  tried  by  a council  of  war , for,  according  to 

’0  Alexander  Hampden,  a kinsman  if  John  Hampden. 
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Whitelock,**  he  was,  by  expulsion  from  the  House,  abandoned  to 
the  tribunal  which  he  so  much  dreaded,  and,  being  tried  and  con- 
deinncd,  was  reprieved  by  Essex  ; ’’  but  after  a year’s  imprison- 
ment, in  which  time  resentment  grew  less  acrimonious,  paying  a fine 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  he  was  permitted  to  recoUect  himsdf  in  ano- 
ther countryj'^ 

Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  direct 
the  reader’s  opinion.  “ Let  us  not,”  says  his  last  ingenious  biogra- 
pher, “ condemn  him  with  untempered  severity,  becanse  he  was  not 
a prodigy  which  the  world  hath  seldom  seen,  because  his  character 
included  not  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  hero.” 


f'  WMtelock,  p.  70,  cd.  1782. 

99  Much  of  this  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  b;  the  foUowiug  letter  in  behalf  of  his  life 
addressed 

To  Arthur  Goodwtfn,  of  Upper  Winchendon,  in  Bucie. 

Sir, — If  you  will  be  pleased  to  remember  what  your  poor  neighbour  hath  been,  or  did  know 
what  his  heart  now  is,  you  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  contribute  something  to  his  preserva- 
tion. I heard  of  your  late  being  in  town,  but  am  so  closely  confined  that  I know  not  how  to 
present  my  humble  service  to  you.  Alas ! Sir,  what  should  I say  for  myselff  Unless  your 
own  good  nature  and  proneness  to  compassion  incline  you  towards  me,  I can  use  no  argument, 
having  deserved  so  ilL  And  yet  ’tls  possible  you  may  remember  I have  heretofore  done 
something  better,  when  God  blest  me  so  as  to  take  you  and  my  dear  cousin*  (your  late  friend, 
now  with  God)  for  my  example.  Sir,  as  you  succeed  him  in  the  general  hopes  of  your  country, 
10  do  you  likewise  in  my  particular  hope.  I know  you  would  not  willingly  have  let  that  fail 
out  wliich  he  (if  alive)  would  hare  wished  otherwise.  Be  not  ofiended  (I  beseech  you)  if  I put 
you  in  mind  what  you  were  pleased  to  say  to  your  servant  when  the  life  of  that  worthy  per- 
son was  in  danger  in  a noble  cause  as  any  is  now  In  the  country.  You  asked  me  then  if  I 
were  content  my  kinsman's  blood  should  be  spilt;  and  truly  I think  you  found  not  by  my 
words  only,  but  my  actions  also,  my  earnest  desire  to  preserve  and  defend  him,  having  had 
the  honour  to  be  employed  among  those  who  persuaded  the  shreeves  with  the  trained-bands 
to  protect  him,  and  the  rest  in  the  same  danger,  to  the  Rouse.  As  then  you  were  pleased  to 
remember  I was  of  his  blood,  so  I beseech  you  forget  it  not  now ; and  then  I shall  have  some 
hopes  of  your  favour.  Sir,  my  first  request  Is,  that  you  will  be  nobly  pleased  to  use  your 
interest  with  Dr.  Dorlslaus  to  show  me  what  lawful  favour  he  may  in  the  trial ; and  if  I am 
forfeited  to  Justice,  that  you  will  please  to  Incline  my  Lord-General  [Essex]  to  grant  me  his 
pardon.  Your  interest,  both  with  bis  Excellence  and  in  the  House,  is  very  great;  but  I will 
not  direct  your  wisdom  which  way  to  favour  me ; only  give  me  leave  to  assure  you  that  (God 
with  his  grace  assisting  the  resolution  he  has  given  me)  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  repent 
the  saving  a life  which  I shall  make  haste  to  render  you  again  in  the  cause  you  maintain,  and 
express  myself,  during  all  the  life  you  shall  lengthen. 

Sir,  your  most  humble,  faithful,  and 
obedient  Servant, 

Eduuvd  Wallib. 

— Ncob.vt’b  ITampden,  11.  419. 

99  Clar.  ‘ Hist.’  Iv.  79,  ed.  1826. 

* Hit  Spar  couiln  wai  Uis  ralabrated  Houipdon. 
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For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose  France,  and  stayed  some  time 
at  Rouen,  where  his  daughter  Margaret  was  born,  who  was  after- 
wards his  favourite,  and  his  amanuensis.  He  then  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  with  great  splendour  and  hospitality ; and  from 
time  to  time  amused  himself  with  poetry,  in  which  he  sometimes 
speaks  of  the  rebels,  and  their  usurpation,  in  the  natural  language 
of  an  honest  man. 

At  last  it  became  necessary,  for  his  support,,  to  sell  his  wife’s 
jewels  ; and  being  reduced,  as  he  said,  at  last  to  the  rump-jewel,  he 
solicited  from  Cromwell  permission  to  return,’*  and  obtained  it  by 
the  interest  of  Colonel  Scroop,  to  whom  his  sister  was  married 
Upon  the  remains  of  a fortune  which  the  danger  of  his  life  had  verj 
much  diminished,  he  lived  at  Hall  Barn,  a house  built  by  himsMt, 
very  near  to  Beaconsficld,  where  his  mother  resided.”  His  mother, 
though  related  to  Cromwell  and  Hampden,  was  zealous  for  the 
royal  cause,  and,  when  Cromwell  visited  her,  used  to  reproach 
him  : he  in  return  would  throw  a napkin  at  her,  and  say  he  would 
not  dispute  with  his  aunt  [cousin  ?]  ; but  finding  in  time  that 
she  acted  for  the  King,  as  well  as  talked,  he  made  her  a prisoner  to 
her  own  daughter,  in  her  own  house.  If  he  would  do  anything,  he 
could  not  do  less. 

Cromwell,  now  Protector,  received  Waller,  as  his  kinsman,  to 
a familiar  conversation.  Waller,  as  he  used  to  relate,  found  him 
sufficiently  versed  in  ancient  history  ; and  when  any  of  his  enthusi- 
astic friends  came  to  advise  or  consult  him,  could  sometimes  overhear 
him  discoursing  in  the  cant  of  the  times  ; but  when  he  returned,  he 
would  say,  “Cousin  Waller,  I must  talk  to  these  men  in  their  own 
way;”  and  resumed  the  common  style  of  conversation." 

He  repaid  the  Protector  for  his  favours  (1655)  by  the  famous 
Panegyric,"  which  has  been  always  considered  as  the  first  of  his 

Parla,  ISUi  Jan.,  1652.— I took  leave  of  Mr.  Waller,  who,  having  been  proscribed  by  tho 
rebels,  had  obtained  of  them  permission  to  return,  was  going  to  England. — Evelyn  (who  was 
with  him  at  Venice  in  1646,  and  Paris  In  1649.) 

Mr.  Waller  had  Sacharlssa^a  picture  at  his  seat  at  Hall  Barn,  which  he  built  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  BeaconsQeld,  his  mother  living  in  that  town.  That  seat  has  been  since 
rebuilt  by  Dr.  Stephen  Waller,  his  son,  and  Is  now  a very  handsome  edifice. — Lift^prejkt^d  to 
J*oem^y  Svo.  1711,  p.  xvil. 

‘Life,’  prefixed  to  Poems,  Svo,  1711. 

A Panegyrlck  to  my  Lord  Ih*otector  of  the  Present  Greatness  and  Joynt  Intorest  of  his 
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poetical  prodactions.  His  choice  of  encomiastic  topics  is  very 
judicious  ; for  he  considers  Cromwell  in  his  exaltation,  without 
inquiring  how  he  attained  it ; there  is  consequently  no  mention 
of  the  rebel  or  the  regicide.  All  the  former  part  of  his  hero’s 
life  is  veiled  with  shades ; and  nothing  is  brought  to  view  but  the 
chief,  the  governor,  the  defender  of  England’s  honour,  and  the 
enlarger  of  her  dominion.  The  act  of  violence  by  which  he  obtained 
the  supreme  power  is  lightly  treated,  and  decently  justified.  It  was 
certainly  to  be  desired  that  the  detestable  band  should  be  dissolved 
which  had  destroyed  the  Church,  murdered  the  King,  and  filled  the 
nation  with  tumult  and  oppression  ; yet  Cromwell  had  not  the  right 
of  dissolving  them,  for  all  that  he  had  before  done  could  be  justified 
only  by  supposing  them  invested  with  lawful  authority.  But  combi- 
nations of  wickedness  would  overwhelm  the  world  by  the  advantage 
which  licentious  principles  afford,  did  not  those  who  have  long  prac- 
tised perfidity  grow  faithless  to  each  other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain  are  some  passages  at  least 
equal  to  the  best  parts  of  the  Panegyric  ; and  in  the  conclusion  the 
poet  ventures  yet  a higher  flight  of  flattery,  by  recommending 
royalty  to  Cromwell  and  the  nation.  Cromwell  was  very  desirous, 
as  appears  from  his  conversation,  related  by  Whitelock,  of  adding 
the  title  to  the  power  of  monarchy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
withheld  from  it  partly  by  fear  of  the  army,  and  partly  by  fear  of 
the  laws,  which,  when  he  should  govern  by  the  name  of  King,  would 
have  restrained  his  authority.  When  therefore  a depntation  was 
solemnly  sent  to  invite  him  to  the  Crown,  he,  after  a long  conference, 
refused  it,  but  is  said  to  have  fainted  in  his  coach  when  he  parted 
from  them. 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Protector  seems  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  real  veneration  for  his  memory.  Dryden  and  Sprat  wrote 
on  the  same  occasion  ; but  they  were  young  men,  struggling  into 
notice,  and  hoping  for  some  favour  from  the  ruling  party.  Waller 
had  little  to  expect : he  had  received  nothing  but  his  pardon  from 
Cromwell,  and  was  not  likely  to  ask  anything  from  those  who  should 
succeed  him. 

Highness  and  this  Nation.  By  K.  W.,  Esq.  London;  Printed  for  lUchard  Lowndes,  &c.  1C&5 
4to.  Waller  did  not  lociude  it  In  any  edition  of  hU  poems. 
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Soon  afterwards  the  Restoration  supplied  him  with  another  sub* 
jcct ; and  lie  exerted  his  imagination,  his  elegance,  and  his  melody, 
with  equal  alacrity,  for  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  not  possible  to 
read,  without  some  contempt  and  indignation,  poems  of  the  same 
anthor,  ascribing  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  piety  to  Charles 
the  First,  then  transferring  the  same  power  and  piety  to  Oliver 
^Cromwell,  now  inviting  Oliver  to  take  the  Crown,  and  then  congra- 
tulating Charles  the  Second  on  his  recovered  right.  Neither  Crom- 
well nor  Charles  could  value  hi?  testimony’  as  the  effect  of  conviction, 
or  receive  his  praises  as  effusions  of  reverence  ; they  could  consider 
them  but  as  the  labour  of  invention,  the  tribute  of  dependence. 

Poets,  indeed,  profess  fiction  ; but  the  legitimate  end  of  fiction  is 
the  conveyance  of  truth  ; and  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all 
whom  the  vicissitutes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must  be  scorned 
as  a prostituted  mind,  that  may  retain  the  glitter  of  wit,  but  has 
lost  the  dignity  of  virtue. 

The  ‘ Congratulation  ’ was  considered  as  inferior  in  poetical  merit 
to  the  ‘ Panegyric  and  it  is  reported  that  when  the  King  told 
Waller  of  the  disparity,  he  answered,  “ Poets,  Sir,  succeed  better 
in  fiction  than  in  truth.”  ” • 

The  ‘ Congratulation  ’ is  indeed  not  inferior  to  the  ‘ Panegyric,’ 
either  by  decay  of  genius  or  for  want  of  diligence  ; but,  because 
Cromwell  had  done  much,  and  Charles  had  done  little,  Cromwell 
wanted  nothing  to  raise  him  to  heroic  excellence  but  virtue,  and  vir- 
tue his  poet  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  supply.  Charles  had  yet 
only  the  merit  of  straggling  without  success,  and  suffering  without 
despair.  A life  of  escapes  and  indigence  could  supply  poetry  with 
no  splendid  images. 

In  the  first  parliament  summoned  by  Charles  the  Second  (May  8, 
1661),  Waller  sat  for  Hastings  in  Sussex,  and  served  for  different 
places  in  all  the  parliaments  of  that  reign.  In  a time  when  fancy 
and  gaiety  were  the  most  powerful  recommendations  to  regard,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Waller  was  forgotten.  He  passed  his  time  iu  the 
company  that  was  highest,  both  in  rank  and  wit,  from  which  even 
his  obstinate  sobriety  did  not  exclude  him.  Though  he  drank  water, 
he  was  enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to  heighten  the  mirth  of 

Told  in  the  ‘ MenagUna.' 
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bacchanalia  assemblies ; and  Mr.  Saville  said,  that  “ no  man  in 
England  should  keep  him  company  without  drinking  but  Ned 
Waller.”  ” 

The  i>raisc  given  him  by  St.  Evremond  is  a proof  of  his  reputa- 
tion ; for  it  was  only  by  his  reputation  that  he  could  be  known,  as  a 
writer,  to  a man  who,  though  he  lived  a great  part  of  a long  life 
upon  an  English  pension,  never  condescended  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  nation  that  maintained  him.  « 

In  the  parliament,  “ ho  was,”  says  Burnet,  “ the  delight  of  the 
house,  and,  though  old,  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among  them.” 
TliLs,  however,  is  said  in  his  account  of  the  year  ’75,  when  AValler 
was  only  seventy.  His  name  as  a speaker  occurs  often  in  Grey’s 
‘ Collections;’  but  I have  found  no  e.\tracts  that  can  be  more  quoted 
as  c.xhibiting  sallies  of  gaiety  than  cogency  of  argument. 

He  was  of  such  consideration,  that  his  remarks  were  circulated 
and  recorded.  When  the  Duke  of  York’s  influence  was  high,  both 
in  Scotland  and  England,  it  drew,  says  Burnet,  a lively  reflection 
from  AV'aller  the  celebrated  wit.  “ Ue  said,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  resolved  that  the  Duke  should  not  reign  after  the  King’s  death; 
but  the  King,  in  opposition  to  them,  had  resolved  that  he  should 
reign  even  in  his  life.”  *"  If  there  appear  no  extraordinary  liveliness 
in  this  remark,  yet  its  reception  proves  the  speaker  to  have  been  a 
celebrated  wit,  to  have  had  a name  which  men  of  wit  were  proud 
of  mentioniug.*' 

lie  did  not  suffer  his  reputation  to  die  gradually  away,  which  may 
easily  hai)pcu  in  a long  life,  but  renewcel  his  claim  to  poctica. 
distinction  from  time  to  time,  as  occasions  were  offered,  either  by 
public  events  or  private  incidents  ; and,  contenting  himself  with 
the  influence  of  his  muse,  or  loving  quiet  better  than  influence,  he 
never  accepted  any  office  of  magistracy. 


‘Life,*  prefixed  to  Poems,  8vo.  ITll,  p.  xlvli. 

*0  Barnett's  ‘Own  Times,’  ed.  1823,  li.  416. 

is  said  by  Rymer,  in  his  poem  on  Waller’s  death,  that  “It  was  no  Douse  if  Waller  was 
not  there.” 

A motion  being  made  In  the  House  of  Commons,  that  such  were  chosen  to  serve  in  the 
Parliament  troopea  should  be  faithful!  and  slullfuU  riders,  Mr.  Waller’s  opinion  was  demanded, 
who  approved  the  forme  of  it  as  excellent ; “ for,”  sayes  he,  “It  is  most  uecesaary  the  riders 
be  faithful  least  they  runne  away  with  their  horses,  and  skillfull  least  their  horses  runne  away 
with  them.” — L’Estk.^noe’s  Anecdoles  {Aneedittes  and  'rt'udUwns  bt/  Tuoms,  p.  60.) 

12 
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He  was  not,  however,  without  some  attention  to  his  fortune  ; for 
he  asked  from  the  King  (1665)  the  provostship  of  Eton  College, 
and  obtained  it ; but  Clarendou  refused  to  put  the  seal  to  the 
grant,  alleging  that  it  could  be  held  only  by  a clergyman.  It  is 
known  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  qualified  himself  for  it  by  deacon’s 
orders. 

To  this  opposition  the  ‘ Biographia  ’ " imputes  the  violenee  and 
acrimony  with  which  Waller  joined  Buckingham’s  faction  in  the 
prosecution  of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  illiberal  and  dishonest, 
and  showed  that  more  than  sixty  years  had  not  been  able  to  teach 
him  morality.  Ilis  accusation  is  such  as  conscience  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  dictate  without  the  help  of  malice.  “ We  were  to  bo 
governed  by  janizaries  instead  of  parliaments,  and  are  in  danger 
from  a worse  plot  than  that  of  the  5th  of  November : then,  if  the 
Lords  and  Commons  had  been  destroyed,  there  had  been  a succes- 
sion ; but  here  both  had  been  destroyed  for  ever.”  This  is  the 
language  of  a man  who  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  rail,  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to  interest  at  one  time  and  to  anger  at 
another. 

A year  after  the  Chancellor’s  banishment,  another  vacancy  gave 
him  encouragement  for  another  petition,  which  the  King  referred  to 
the  council,  who,  after  hearing  the  question  argued  by  lawyers  for 
three  days,  determined  that  the  olfice  could  be  held  only  by  a 
clergyman,  according  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  since  the  provosts 
had  always  received  institution,  as  for  a parsonage,  from  the 
bishops  of  Lincoln.  The  King  then  said  he  could  not  break  the 
law  which  he  had  made  ; and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradock,  famous  for 
a single  sermon — at  most  for  two  sermon.s — was  chosen  by  the 
fellows. 

That  he  asked  anything  more  is  not  known  : it  is  certain  that  he 
obtained  nothing,  though  he  continued  obsequious  to  the  Court 
through  the  rest  of  Charles’s  reign. 

At  the  accession  of  King  James,  in  1685,  he  was  chosen  for 
Parliament,  being  then  fourscore,  at  Saltash,  iu  Cornwall  ; and 
wrote  a ‘ Presage  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkish  Empire,’  which 
he  presented  to  the  King  ou  his  birthday.  It  i.s  remarked  by 

‘Biographia  Brltannlca,’  vl.  411,  fol.  1766. 
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his  commentator  Fenton,  that  in  reading  Tasso  ho  had  early 
imbibed  a veneration  for  the  heroes  of  the  Uoly  War,  and  a 
zealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which  never  left  him.  James, 
however,  having  soon  after  begun  what  he  thought  a Holy  War 
at  home,  made  haste  to  put  all  molestation  of  the  Turks  out  of  his 
power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindness  and  familiarity,  of  which 
instances  are  given  by  the  writer  of  his  life.  One  day,  taking  him 
into  the  closet,  the  King  asked  him  how  he  liked  one  of  the 
pictures:  “My  eyes,”  said  Waller,  “are  dim,  and  I do  not  know 
it.”  The  King  said  it  was  the  Prince.ss  of  Orange.  “ She  is,”  said 
Waller,  “ like  the  greatest  woman  in  the  world.”  The  King  asked 
who  was  that ; and  was  answered^  “ Queen  Elizabeth.”  “ I 
wonder,”  said  the  King,  “you  should  think  so  ; but  I must  confess 
she  had  a wise  council.”  “And,  Sir,”  said  Waller,  “did  you  ever 
know  a fool  choose  a wise  one  ?”  “ Such  is  the  story,  which  I 
once  heard  of  some  other  man.  Pointed  a.xioms  and  acute  replies 
fly  loose  about  the  world,  and  are  a.ssigned  successively  to  those 
whom  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  King  knew  that  he  was  about  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
Dr.  Birch,  a clergyman,  he  ordered  a French  gentleman  to  tell  him 
that  “ the  King  wondered  he  could  think  of  marrying  his  daughter 
to  a falling  Church.”  “The  King,”  says  Waller,  “does  me  great 
honour  in  taking  notice  of  my  domestic  affairs  ; but  I have  lived 
long  enough  to  observe  that  this  falling  Church  has  got  a trick  of 
rising  again.”  “ 

He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  King’s  conduct,  and  said  that 
“ he  would  be  left  like  a whale  upon  the  strand.”  Whether  he  was 
privy  to  any  of  the  transactions  which  ended  in  the  Revolution,  is 
not  known.  His  heir  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  beyond  which  the  laws  of  nature 
seldom  suffer  life  to  be  extended,  otherwise  than  by  a future  state, 
he  seems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon  preparation  for  the  decisive 
hour,  and  therefore  consecrated  his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  discover  that  his  piety  was  without  weakness  : that  his  intel- 
lectual powers  continued  vigorous  ; and  that  the  lines  which  he 

‘ Life,’  prefixed  to  Poems,  Svo.,  1711,  p.  111.  <<  Ibid.,  p.  IIU. 
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composed  when  he,  for  age,  could  richer  read  nor  write,  are  not 
inferior  to  the  effusions  of  his  yonth.” 

Towards  the  decline  of  life  he  bought  a small  house  with  a little 
land  at  Colcshill,  and  said  “ he  should  be  glad  to  die,  like  the  stag, 
where  he  was  roused.”  This,  however,  did  not  happen.  When  he 
was  at  BeaconsQeld,  he  found  his  legs  grow  tumid : he  went  to 
Windsor,  where  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  then  attended  the  King, 
and  requested  him,  as  both  a friend  and  physician,  to  tell  him  what 
Hull  swelling  rneant?  “ Sir,”  answered  Scarborough,  “your  blood 
will  run  no  longer.”  Waller  repeated  some  lines  of  Virgil,  and 
went  home  to  die. 

As  the  disease  increased  upon  him,  he  composed  himself  for  his 
departure  ; aiid  calling  upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, he  desired  his  children  to  take  it  with  him,  and  made  an 
earnest  declaration  of  his  faith  in  Christianity.  It  now  appeared 
what  part  of  his  conversation  with  the  great  could  be  remembered 
with  delight,  lie  related,  that  being  present  when  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  talked  profanely  before  King  Charles,  he  said  to  him, 
“ My  Lord,  I am  a great  deal  older  than  your  Grace,  and  have,  I 
believe,  hoard  more  arguments  for  atheism  than  ever  your  grace  did ; 
but  I have  lived  long  enough  to  see  there  is  nothing  in  them,  and  so, 
1 hope,  your  Grace  will.” 

lie  died  October  21,  1681,  and  was  buried  at  Beaconsfield, 
with  a monument  erected  by  his  son’s  executors,  for  which  Kymer 
wrote  the  inscription,  and  which  I hope  is  now  rescued  from  dilapi- 
dation." 

It  is,  I coDfess,  but  seldom  seen,  that  the  poet  dies  before  the  man;  for  when  we  once 
fall  in  love  with  ttiat  bewitching  art,  we  do  not  use  to  court  it  as  a mistress,  but  marry  it  as 
a wife,  and  take  it  for  better  or  worse,  as  an  inseparable  companion  of  our  whole  life.— 
Cowley  : Preface  to  1G56,  td, 

I would  advise  no  man  to  attempt  poetry — *mean  the  writing  of  verses — except  he  can- 
not help  it ; and  if  he  cannot,  it  Is  In  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  This  genius  is  per- 
ceived 60  soon,  even  in  our  childhood,  and  increases  so  strongly  in  our  youth,  that  he  who  has 
it  never  will  be  brou^^it  from  it,  do  what  you  will.  Cowley  felt  it  at  ten  years,  and  Waller 
could  not  get  rid  of  it  at  sixty. — Prior:  MSS.  qttoied  in  Medone'H  Life  of  Dry  fen^  p.  515. 

■*®  lie  Is  somewhat  above  a middle  stature,  thin  body,  not  at  all  robust : fine  thin  skin,  his 
face  somewhat  of  an  olivuster;  his  hair  frized,  of  a brownish  colour;  full  eye,  popping  out 
and  Working ; oval  faced ; his  forehead  high  and  full  of  wrinkles.  His  head  but  small,  brain  very 
hoi,  and  apt  to  be  choleric. ...  lie  luis  but  a lender,  w eak  body,  but  was  always  very  temperate. 
. . . He  writes  a lamentable  hand,  as  bad  as  the  scratching  of  a hen. — Audrey:  Lires, 

He  sat  to  Riley.  In  Dryden’s  * Miscellaneous  Poems  * is  a copy  of  verses  by  Kymer,  * To 
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He  left  several  children  by  his  second  wife;  of  whom  his  daughter 
[Mary]  was  married  to  Dr.  [Peter]  Birch.*'  Benjamin,  the  eldest 
son  was  disinherited,  and  sent  to  Xcw  Jersey,  a.s  wanting  common 
understanding.*"  Edmund,  the  second  son,  inherited  tlie  estate,  and 
represented  Agraondesham  in  parliamennt,  but  at  last  turned 
Quaker.**  William,  the  third  son,  was  a merehant  in  London. 
Stephen,  the  fourth,  was  an  eminent  doctor  of  laws,  and  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  Union.""  There  is  said"'  to  liave  been  a fifth, 
of  whom  no  account  has  descended. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  has  been 
drawn  by  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known,  with  nicety, 
which  certainly  none  to  whom  he  was  not  known  can  presume  to 
emulate.  It  is  therefore  inserted  here,  with  such  remarks  as  others 
have  supplied,  after  which  nothing  remains  but  a critical  examina- 
tion of  his  poetry. 

“ Edmund  Waller,”  says  Clarendon,  “ was  born  to  a very  fair 
estate,  by  the  parsimony,  or  frugality,  of  a wise  father  and  mother  ; 
and  he  thought  it  so  commendable  an  advantage,  that  he  resolved  to 
improve  it  with  his  utmost  care,  upon  which  in  his  nature  he  was 
too  much  intent  ; and,  in  order  to  that,  he  was  so  much  reserved 
and  retired,  that  he  was  scarce  ever  heard  of,  till  by  his  address  and 
dexterity  he  had  gotten  a very  rich  wife  in  the  city,  against  all  the 
recommendation  and  countenance  and  authority  of  the  Court,  which 

Mr.  Riley,  drawing  Waller’s  picture.’  The  beat  portrait  of  Waller  ia  that  already  mentioned 
at  Rousham. 

Mary  Waller  was  the  first  wife  of  Peter  Birch,  D.  D.,  of  Westminster,  and  Vicar  of  St. 
Bride’s,  Fleet  Street.  He  survived  a second  wife,  and  dying  1710,  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  A characteristic  anecdote  of  him  and  the  burial  of  his  second  wife  appears  in  a letter 
from  Atterbury  to  Bishop  Trelawny,  dated  1st  June  1703 : — “ Dr.  Birch  buried  his  wife  on  Friday 
night  last ; your  lordship  may  judge  with  how  little  concern,  when  I tell  you  that  on  the  even- 
ing before,  while  bis  wife  lay  dead,  he  went  to  my  Lord  Fitehardlng’s,  and  there  married  Mr. 
Chetwynd  to  my  lord’s  daughter ; after  Dr.  Smolridge  had  been  applied  to  and  had  refused  to 
do  it,  it  being  an  uncanonlcal  liour  and  place,  and  there  being  no  extraordinary  dispensation 
to  warrant  him.  Dr.  Birch  overleaped  all  these  formalities  for  the  sake  of  five  or  ten  guineas, 
which  helped  to  bear  the  charges  next  day  of  hLs  wife’s  interment." 

In  his  will  he  commands  and  commits  the  care  of  Benjamin  to  Margaret,  his  favourite 
daughter  and  amanuensis.  He  had  also  a daughter,  Dorothy,  " a dwarf,  who  was  sent  into 
the  north  of  England." — ‘Life,’  1711,  p.  Iviii.  In  1773  Johnson  and  Boswell  found  the  poet’s 
great-grandson  studying  at  Aberdeen. 

He  died  in  1C99,  without  issue,  and  left  the  estate  to  the  sou  of  his  brother  Stephen. 

°°  He  was  his  father’s  executor;  and  the  poet  in  his  wiU  leaves  bis  dwelling-honse  in  St. 
James’s  Street  to  this  son. 

» Inscription  on  monument. 
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was  thoroughly  engaged  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts,  and  which  used 
to  be  successful,  in  that  age,  against  any  opposition.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  an  alliance  and  friendship  with  Dr.  Morley, 
who  had  assisted  and  instructed  him  in  the  reading  many  good  books, 
to  which  his  natural  parts  and  promptitude  inclined  him,  especially 
the  poets  ; and  at  the  age  when  other  men  used  to  give  over  writing 
verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  first  engaged  him- 
self in  that  exercise,  at  least  that  he  was  known  to  do  so),  he  sur- 
prised the  town  with  two  or  three  i»icces  of  that  kind,  as  if  a tenth 
muse  had  been  newly  born  to  cherish  drooping  poetry.  The  Doctor  at 
that  time  brought  him  into  that  company  which  was  most  celebrated 
for  good  conversation,  where  he  was  received  and  esteemed  with  great 
applause  and  respect.  He  was  a very  pleasant  disconrser  in  earnest 
and  in  jest,  and  therefore  very  grateful  to  all  kind  of  company, 
where  he  was  not  the  less  esteemed  for  being  very  rich. 

“ He  had  been  even  nursed  in  parliaments,  where  he  sat  when  he 
was  very  young  ; and  so,  when  they  were  resumed  again  (after  a 
long  intermis-sion),  he  appeared  in  tho.se  assemblies  wdth  great  advan- 
tage, having  a graceful  way  of  speaking,  and  by  thinking  much 
upon  several  arguments  (which  his  temper  and  complexion,  that  had 
much  of  melancholic,  inclined  him  to),  he  seemed  often  to  speak 
upon  the  sudden,  when  the  occasion  had  only  administered  the 
opportunity  of  saying  what  ho  had  thoroughly  considered,  which 
gave  a great  lustre  to  all  he  said  ; which  yet  was  rather  of  delight 
than  weight.  There  needs  no  more  l)c  said  to  extol  the  excellence 
and  power  of  his  wit,  and  pleasantness  of  his  conversation,  than  that 
it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to  cover  a world  of  very  great  faults  ; 
that  is,  so  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not  taken  notice  of  to  his 
reproach  ; viz.  a narrowness  in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree  ; an 
abjectness  and  want  of  courage  to  support  him  in  any  virtuous 
undertaking  ; an  insinuation  and  servile  flattery  to  the  height  the 
vainest  and  most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented  with  ; that  it 
preserved  and  won  his  life  from  those  who  were  most  resolved  to 
take  it,  and  in  an  occasion  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ambitious 
to  have  lost  it ; and  then  preserved  him  again  from  the  reproach 
and  contempt  that  was  due  to  him  for  so  preserving  it,  and  for  vin- 
dicating it  at  such  a price  that  it  had  power  to  reconcile  him  to 
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those  whom  he  had  most  offended  and  provoked  ; and  continued  to 
his  age  with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company  was  acceptable 
where  his  spirit  was  odious  ; and  he  was  at  least  pitied  where  he 
was  most  detested.”  “ 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon  ; on  which  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  make  some  remarks. 

“ He  was  very  little  known  till  he  had  obtained  a rich  wife  in  the 
city.” 

He  obtained  a rich  wife  about  the  age  of  three-and-twenty  ; an 
age  before  which  few  men  are  conspicuous  much  to  their  advan- 
tage. He  was  known,  however,  in  parliament  and  at  court ; and, 
if  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  privacy,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  endeavoured  the  improvement  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of 
his  fortune. 

That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  motive  of  his  retirement  is  the 
more  probable,  because  he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  commence- 
ment of  his  poetry,  which  he  supposes  him  not  to  have  attempted 
before  thirty.  As  his  first  pieces  were  perhaps  not  printed,  the  suc- 
cession of  his  compositions  was  not  known  ; and  Clarendon,  who 
cannot  be  imagined  to  have  been  very  studious  of  poetry,  did  not 
rectify  his  first  opinion  by  consulting  Waller’s  book. 

Clarendon  observes,  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  wits  of  the  age 
by  Dr.  Morley  ; but  the  writer  of  his  life”  relates  that  he  was 
already  among  them,  when,  hearing  a noise  in  the  street,  and 
inquiring  the  cause,  they  found  a son  of  Bon  Jonson”  under  an 
arrest.  This  was  Morley,  whom  Waller  set  free  at  the  expense  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  took  him  into  the  country  as  director  of  his 
studies,  and  then  procured  him  admission  into  th§  company  of  the 
friends  of  literature.  Of  this  fact  Clarendon  had  a nearer  know- 
ledge than  the  biographer,  and  is  therefore  more  to  be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller’s  parliamentary  eloquence  is  seconded  by 
Burnet,  who,  though  he  calls  him  “ the  delight  of  the  House,”  adds. 


Clarendon’s  ‘ Life,’  1.  63,  ed.  1S2T. 

“ Ibid.,  p.  64. 

‘ Life,’  prefixed  to  Poems,  Svo.  1711,  p.  xl. 

He  [Waller]  told  me  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Ben  Jonson  (who  dyed  about  1683),  bat 
familiarly  with  Lucius  Lord  Falkland,  Sydney  Godolphin,  Mr.  Hobbes,  Ac.  — AnsRir’a 
liett,  lU.  664. 
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that  “ he  was  only  concerned  to  say  that  which  should  make  him  be 
applauded  ; he  never  laid  the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being 
a vaiu  and  emi)ty  lliough  a witty  man.”  “ 

Of  his  insinuation  and  flattery  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  truth  is  told.  Ascham,  in  his  elegant  description  of  those 
whom  in  modern  language  we  term  A¥its,  says,  that  they  are  open 
Jlatterers,  ami  privy  mockers.  AV^aller  showed  a little  of  both,  when, 
upon  sight  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle’s  verses  on  the  Death  of  a 
Stag,  he  declared  that  he  would  give  all  his  own  compositions  to 
have  written  them  ; and  being  charged  with  the  exorbitance  of  his 
adulation,  answered,  that  “ nothing  was  too  much  to  be  given,  that 
a lady  might  be  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  such  a vile  perform- 
ance.” " This,  however,  was  no  very  mischievous  or  very  unusual 
deviation  from  truth : had  his  hypocrisy  been  confined  to  such 
transactions,  he  might  have  been  forgiven,  though  not  praised  ; for 
who  forbears  to  flatter  an  author  or  a lady  ? 

Of  the  laxity  of  bis  political  principles,  and  the  weakness  of  his 
resolution,  he  experienced  the  natural  effect,  by  losing  the  estceih 
of  every  party.  From  Cromwell  he  had  only  his  recall ; and  from 
Charles  the  Second,  who  delighted  in  his  company,  he  obtained  only 
the  pardon  of  his  relation  Hampden,  and  the  safety  of  Hampden’s 
son. 

As  far  as  conjecture  can  be  made  from  the  whole  of  his  writing, 
and  his  conduct,  he  was  habitually  and  deliberately  a friend  to 
monarchy.  His  deviation  towards  democracy  proceeded  from  his 
connection  with  Hampden,  for  whose  sake  he  prasecuted  Crawley 
with  great  bitterness  ; and  the  invective  which  he  pronounced  on 
that  occasion  was  so  popular,  that  twenty  thousand  copies  are  said 
by  his  biographer  to  have  been  sold  in  one  day.“ 

It  is  confessed  that  his  faults  still  left  him  many  friends,  at  least 
many  companions.  His  convivial  power  of  pleasing  is  universally 
acknowledged  ; but  those  who  conversed  with  him  intimately,  found 
him  not  only  passionate,  especially  in  his  old  age,  but  resentful ; so 
that  the  interposition  of  friends  was  sometimes  necessary. 

••  Bnrnet’s  ‘ Own  Times,’  11.  81,  ed.  1S23. 

Told  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Philips. — Letitrafrom  Orinda  to  Poiiarohxu,  8to.  ITO# 

p.206. 

*•  ‘Life,’  prefixed  to  Poems,  8vo.  1711,  p.  xxl. 
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His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected  him  with  the  polite 
writers  of  his  time : ho  was  joined  with  Lord  Buckhurst  in  the  trans- 
lation of  Corneille’s  ‘ Pompey;’  and  is  said  to  hare  added  his  help  to 
that  of  Cowley  in  the  original  draught  of  the  ‘ Rehearsal.’ 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarendon  imputes  to  him  in 
a degree  little  less  than  criminal,  was  either  not  constant  or  not 
successful ; for,  having  inherited  a patrimony  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  and 
augmented  at  least  by  one  wealthy  marriage,  he  left,  about  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  an  income  of  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred,  which,  when  the  different  value  of  money  is  reckoned,  will 
be  found  perhaps  not  more  than  a fourth  part  of  what  he  once 
possessed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  consequence  of  the  gifts  which  he 
was  forced  to  scatter,  and  the  fine  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay, 
at  the  detection  of  his  plot ; and  if  his  estate,  as  is  related  in  his 
Life,  was  sequestered,  he  had  probably  contracted  debts  when  he 
lived  in  exile  ; for  we  are  told,”  that  at  Paris  he  lived  in  splendour, 
and  was  the  only  Englishman,  except  the  Lord  St.  Alban’s,  that  kept 
a table. 

nis  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  sell  a thousand  a year  of  the 
waste  of  the  rest  there  is  no  account,  except  that  he  is  confessed  by 
his  biographer  to  have  been  a bad  economist.  He  seems  to  have 
deviated  from  the  common  practice  ; to  have  been  a hoarder  iu  his 
first  years,  and  a squanderer  in  his  last. 

Of  his  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of  books,  nothing  is  known 
more  than  that  he  professed  himself  unable  to  read  Chapman’s 
translation  of  Homer  without  rapture.  His  opinion  concerning 
the  duty  of  a poet  is  contained  in  his  declaration,  that  “ he  would 

••  ‘Life/  prefixed  to  Poems,  8vo.,  1711. 

It  ia  said  in  one  of  R.  Symonda’a  * Pocket  Books'  (Ilarl.  MS. 991)  that  Waller’s  estate  was 
In  Charles  I.’s  lime  2000^.  a-year  (not  3500/.)t  of  It  to  save 

his  life.  Symonds  was  a curious  inquirer,  with  good  opportunities.  This  statement  is,  I sus- 
pect, nearer  the  truth  than  the  account  of  hl.s  fortune  by  his  chief  biographer.  “ Waller,”  says 
Mrs  Hutchinson,  **  for  being  more  u knave  than  tlie  rest,  and  peaching  his  complices,  was  per- 
mitted to  buy  his  life  for  10,000^. 

“ills  paternal  estate,  and  by  hb  first  wife,”  sa^s  Aubrey,  “was  S0007  per  annum.”  The 
bame  authority  adds  (and  he  knew  Waller)  that,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  he  sold  his  estate  In 
Bedfordshire,  about  1800/.  per  annum,  to  Br.  Wright,  M.P.,  for  10,000/.  (much  under  value)^ 
which  was  procured  In  twenty-four  hours’  lime,  or  else  he  had  been  hanged. 
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blot  from  his  works  any  line  that  did  not  contain  some  motive  to 
virtue.” 

The  characters  by  which  Waller  intended  to  distinguish  his 
writing,  are  sprightliness  and  dignity  ; in  his  smaller  pieces,  he 
endeavours  to  be  gay ; in  the  larger,  to  be  great.  Of  his  airy 
and  light  productions,  the  chief  source  is  gallantry,  that  attentive 
reverence  of  female  excellence  which  has  descended  to  us  from  the 
Gothic  ages.  As  his  poems  arc  commonly  occasional,  and  his  ad- 
dresses personal,  he  was  not  so  liberally  supplied  with  grand  as  with 
soft  images  ; for  beauty  is  more  easily  found  than  magnanimity. 

The  delicacy  which  he  cultivated  restrains  him  to  a certain  nicety 
and  cantion,  even  when  he  writes  upon  the  slightest  matter.  He 
has,  therefore,  in  his  whole  volume,  nothing  burlesque,  and  seldom 
anything  ludicrous  or  familiar.  He  seems  always  to  do  his  best ; 
though  his  .subjects  are  often  unworthy  of  his  care.  It  is  not  easy  to 
think  without  some  contempt  on  an  author  who  is  growing  illu.strious 
in  his  own  opinion  by  verses,  at  one  time,  ‘ To  a Lady,  who  can  do 
anything,  but  sleep,  when  she  pleases  at  another,  ‘ To  a Lady  who 
can  sleep  when  she  pleases  now,  ‘ To  a Lady,  on  her  passing' 
through  a crowd  of  people  then,  ‘ On  a braid  of  divers  colours 
woven  by  four  Ladies  ‘ On  a tree  cut  in  paper  or,  ‘ To  a Lady, 
from  w’hom  he  received  the  copy  of  verses  on  the  paper-tree,  which, 
for  many  years,  had  been  missing.’ 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a lucky  trifle.  We  still  read  the 
‘ Dove  ’ of  Anacreon,  and  ‘ Sparrow  ’ of  Catullus  ; and  a WTiter 
naturally  pleases  himself  wdth  a performance  which  owes  nothing  to 
the  subject.  But  compositions  merely  pretty  have  the  fate  of  other 
pretty  things,  and  are  quitted  in  time  for  something  useful  ; they  are 
flowers  fragrant  and  fair,  but  of  short  duration  ; or  they  are  blos- 
soms to  be  valued  only  as  they  foretell  fruits. 

And  this  was  the  principle,  too,  of  our  excellent  Mr.  Waller,  who  used  to  say  that  h© 
would  raze  any  line  out  of  his  poems  which  did  not  Imply  some  motive  to  virtue.  But  he  was 
unhappy  in  the  choice  of  the  subject  of  his  admirable  vein  in  poetry  : the  Countess  of  Carlisle 
was  the  llclen  of  her  country. — CiiETWoon’s  Li;e  of  prejij'ed  to  Vrydeii^H 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  and  Mr.  Waller,  two  of  the  best  judges  of  our  age,  have  assured  me 
that  they  never  could  read  over  the  translation  of  Chapman  wUliout  incredible  pleasure  and 
extreme  transport.  This  admiration  of  theirs  must  needs  proceed  from  the  author  himself;  for 
the  translator  has  thrown  him  down  as  low  as  harsh  numbers,  Improper  English,  and  a mon- 
strous length  of  verse  could  carry  hIm.—DRYDKN;  Prose  Works^  Iv.  2S3. 
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Among  Waller’s  little  poems  are  some  which  their  excellency 
ought  to  secure  from  oblivion  ; as,  ‘ To  Amoret,’  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  regard  with  which  he  looks  on  her  and  Sacharissa  ; 
and  the  verses  ‘ On  Love,’  that  begin — Anger  in  hasty  words  or 
blows. 

In  others  he  is  not  equally  successful ; sometimes  his  thoughts  are 
deficient,  and  sometimes  his  e.xpression. 

The  numbers  are  not  always  musical- ; as, 

“Fair  Venus,  in  thy  soft  arms 
The  god  of  rage  confine ; 

For  thy  whispers  arc  the  charms 

Which  only  can  divert  his  fierce  design. 

What  though  he  frown,  and  to  tumult  do  incline  ? 

Thou  the  flame 

Kindled  in  his  brca.st  canst  tame 
With  that  snow  which  unmclted  lies  on  thine.” 

He  seldom  indeed  fetches  an  amorous  sentiment  from  the  depths 
of  science  ; his  thoughts  are  for  the  most  part  easily  understood, 
and  his  images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  readily  supplies;  he 
has  a just  claim  to  popularity,  because  he  writes  to  common 
degrees  of  knowledge  ; and  is  free  at  least  from  philosophical 
pedantry,  unless  perhaps  the  end  of  a song  ‘ To  the  Sun  ’ may  be 
excepted,  in  which  he  is  too  much  a Copernican.  To  which  may  be 
added  the  simile  of  the  Palm  in  the  verses  ‘ On  her  passing  through 
a crowd  ;’  and  a line  in  a more  serious  poem  on  the  Restoration, 
about  vipers  and  treacle,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
who  happen  to  know  the  composition  of  the  ‘ Theriaca.’ 

His  thoughts  are  sometimes  hyperbolical,  and  his  images  un- 
natural : 

“ The  plants  admire, 

Ko  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheus’  lyre ; 

If  she  sit  down,  with  tops  all  tow’rds  her  bow’d. 

They  round  about  her  into  arbours  crowd: 

Or  if  she  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  stand. 

Like  some  well-marshall’d  and  obsequious  band.” 

In  another  place ; 

f‘ While  in  the  park  I sing,  the  listening  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear : 
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When  to  the  beeches  I report  my  flame, 

Tliey  how  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  tlie  .same. 

To  gods  appealing,  when  I reach  their  bowers, 

Willi  loud  complaints  they  answer  me  in  showers. 

To  thee  a wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given. 

More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  heaven !” 

Oil  the  head  of  a stag  : 

“ 0 fertile  head  ! which  every  year 
Could  such  a crop  of  wonder  bear! 

The  teeming  earth  did  never  bring 
So  soon,  so  hard,  so  huge  a thing : 

Which  might  it  never  have  been  cast. 

Each  year’s  growth  added  to  the  last. 

These  lofty  branches  had  supplied 
The  Earth’s  bold  sons  prodigious  pride ; 

Heaven  with  these  engines  had  been  scal’d 
When  mountains  heap’d  on  mountains  fail’d.” 

Sometime.s,  haviug  succeeded  in  the  first  part,  he  makes  a feeble 
conclusion.  In  the  song  of  ‘ Sacharissa’s  and  Amoret’s  Friendship, 
the  two  last  stanzas  ought  to  have  liecn  omitted. 

His  images  of  gallantry  arc  not  always  in  the  highest  degree  deli- 
cate : 

“ Then  .shall  my  love  this  doubt  displace. 

And  gain  such  trust  that  I may  come 
And  banquet  sometimes  on  thy  face. 

But  make  my  constant  meals  at  home.” 

Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  remote  and  nnconsequential, 
as  in  the  verses  on  the  ‘ Lady  Dancing 

“ The  sun  in  figures  such  as  these 
Joys  with  the  moon  to  play  : 

To  the  sweet  strains  they  advance. 

Which  do  result  from  their  own  spheres ; 

As  this  nymph’s  dance 
Moves  with  the  numbers  which  she  hears.” 

Sometimes  a thought,  which  might  perhaps  fill  a distich,  is 
expanded  and  attenuated  till  it  grows  weak  and  almost  e vanes* 
cent : 
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“ Chloris ! since  first  our  calm  of  peace 
Was  frighted  hence,  this  good  we  find, 

Your  favours  with  your  fears  increase. 

And  growing  mischiefs  make  you  kind. 

So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 
Her  fruit  and  state  while  no  wind  blows. 

In  storms  from  that  uprightnesis  swerves  ; 

And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 
With  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs.” 

His  images  arc  not  always  distinct ; as,  in  the  following  passage, 
he  confounds  Love  as  a person  with  love  as  a passion  : 

“ Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint. 

And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  p.aint. 

And  a weak  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 

She  has  a stamp  and  prints  the  Boy  : 

Can,  with  a single  look,  intlamc 
The  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame.” 

His  sallies  of  casual  flattery  are  sometimes  elegant  and  happy,  as 
that  ‘ In  return  for  the  Silver  Pen;’  and  sometimes  empty  and  trifling, 
as  that  ‘ Upon  the  Card  torn  by  the  Queen.’  There  are  a few  lines 
‘ Written  in  the  Duchess’s  Tasso,’  which  he  is  said  by  Fenton  to  have 
kept  a summer  under  correction.  It  happened  to  Waller,  as  to 
others,  that  his  success  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  his  labour. 

Of  these  petty  compositions,  neither  the  beauties  nor  the  faults 
deserve  much  attention.  The  amorous  ver.ses  have  this  to  recom- 
mend them,  that  they  are  less  hyperbolical  than  those  of  some  other 
poets.  Waller  is  not  always  at  the  last  gasp  ; he  does  not  die  of  a 
frown,  nor  live  upon  a smile.  There  is,  however,  too  mneh  love, 
and  too  many  trifles.  Little  things  are  made  too  important ; and 
the  Empire  of  Beauty  is  represented  as  exerting  its  influence  further 
than  can  be  allowed  by  the  multiplicity  of  human  passions,  and  the 
variety  of  human  wants.  Such  books,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  showing  the  world  under  a false  aj)pearance,  and  so  far  as  they 
obtain  eredit  from  the  young  and  unexperienced,  as  misleading 
expectation,  and  misguiding-  practice. 

Of  his  nobler  and  more  weighty  performances,  the  greater  part  is 
panegyrical ; for  of  praise  he  was  very  lavish,  as  is  observed  by  his 
imitator,  Lord  Lansdownc  : 
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“ No  satyr  stalks  within  the  hallow’d  ground, 

But  queens  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods  abound  ; S. 

Glory  and  arms  and  love  arc  all  the  sound,”  \ 

In  the  first  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the  Prince  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  there  is  a puerile  and  ridiculous  mention  of  Arion  at  the 
beginning  ; and  the  last  paragraph,  on  the  Cable,  is  in  part  ridicu- 
lously mean,  and  in  part  ridiculously  tumid.  The  poem,  however, 
is  Sueh  as  may  be  justly  praised,  without  much  allowance  for  the 
state  of  our  poetry  and  language  at  that  time. 

The  two  next  poems  are  upon  ‘ The  King’s  behaviour  at  the 
death  of  Buckingham,’  and  upon  his  ‘ Navy.’ 

He  has,  in  the  first,  used  the  Pagan  deities  with  great  propriety  : 

“ ’Twas  want  of  such  a precedent  ns  this 
Made  the  old  Heathen  frame  their  gods  amiss." 


In  the  poem  on  ‘ The  N avy,’  those  lines  are  very  noble  which 
suppose  the  King’s  power  secure  against  a second  deluge  ; so  noble, 
that  it  were  almost  criminal  to  remark  the  mistake  of  centre  for  sur- 
face, or  to  say  that  the  empire  of  the  sea  would  be  worth  little  if  it 
were  not  that  the  waters  terminate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible  sentiments;  but  the  conclusion 
is  feeble.  That  on  the  Eepairs  of  St.  Paul’s  has  something  vulgar 
and  obvious  ; such  as  the  mention  of  Amphion ; and  something 
violent  and  harsh,  as  : 

“So  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  Gentiles’  great  apostle,  and  deface 
Those  state-obscuring  sheds,  that  like  a chain 
Seem’d  to  confine,  and  fetter  him  again: 

Which  the  glad  saint  shakes  off  at  his  command. 

As  once  the  viper  from  his  sacred  hand. 

So  joys  the  aged  oak  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  from  his  injur’d  side.” 

Of  the  two  last  couplets,  the  first  is  extravagant,  and  the  second 
mean. 

His  praise  of  the  Queen  is  too  much  exaggerated  ; and  the 
thought,  that  she  “ saves  lovers  by  cutting  off  hope,  as  gangrenes 
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are  cured  by  lopping  the  limb,”  presents  nothing  to  the  mind  but 
disgust  and  horror. 

Of  the  ‘ Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,’  it  seems  not  easy  to  say 
whether  it  is  intended  to  raise  terror  or  merriment.  Tlic  beginning 
is  too  splendid  for  jest,  and  the  conclusion  too  light  for  seriousness. 
The  versification  is  studied,  the  scenes  are  diligently  displayed,  and 
the  images  artfully  amplified  ; but  as  it  cnd.s  neither  in  joy  nor 
sorrow,  it  will  scarcely  be  read  a second  time. 

The  ‘Banegyric’  upon  Cromwell  has  obtained  from  the  put  lie  a 
very  liberal  dividend  of  praise,  which  however  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  unjustly  lavished  ; for  such  a series  of  verses  had  rarely 
appeared  before  in  the  English  language.  Of  the  lines,  some  are 
grand,  some  are  graceful,  and  all  are  musical.  There  is  now  ami 
then  a feeble  verse,  or  a trifling  thought  ; but  its  great  fault  is  the 
choice  of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  ‘ The  War  witli  Spain  ’ begins  with  lines  more 
vigorous  and  striking  than  Waller  i.s  accustomed  to  produce.  The 
succeeding  parts  arc  variegated  with  better  passages  and  worse. 
There  is  something  too  farfetched  in  the  compaeison  of  the  Span- 
iards drawing  the  English  on,  by  saluting  St.  Lucar  with  cannon, 
io  lambs  awa/icning  the  lion  by  bleating.  The  fate  of  the  Marquis 
and  his  Lady,  who  were  burnt  iu  their  ship,  would  have  moved 
more  had  the  poet  not  made  him  die  like  the  phocuix,  because  he  had 
spices  about  him,  nor  expressed  their  affection  and  their  end  by  a 
conceit  at  once  false  and  vulgar  : 

“ Alive,  in  flumes  of  equal  love  they  buni’d, 

And  now  together  are  to  ashes  turn’d.” 

The  verses  to  Charles  on  his  return  were  doubtless  intended  to 
counterbalance  the  panegyric  on  Cromwell.  If  it  has  been  thought 
inferior  to  that  with  which  it  is  naturally  compared,  the  cause  of  its 
dcficience  has  been  already  remarked. 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  singly. 
They  must  be  suppo.scd  to  have  faults  and  beauties  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  rest.  The  Sacred  Poems,  however,  deserve  particular 
regard  ; they  were  the  work  of  AValler’s  declining  life — =of  tho.se 
hours  in  which  he  looked  upon  the  fame  and  the  folly  of  the  time 
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past  with  the  sentiments  which  his  great  predecessor  Petrarch 
bequeathed  to  posterity  upon  his  review  of  that  love  and  poetry 
which  have  given  him  immortality. 

That  natural  jealousy  which  makes  every  man  unwilling  to  allow 
mnch  excellence  in  another  always  produces  a di-sposition  to  believe 
that  the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body,  and  that  he  whom  we  are 
now  forced  to  confess  superior  is  hastening  daily  to  a level  with 
ourselves.  By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the  living,  we  lourn  to 
think  it  of  the  dead  ; and  Fenton,  with  all  his  kindness  for  Waller, 
has  the  luck  to  mark  the  exact  time  when  his  genius  passed  the 
zenith,  which  he  places  at  his  fifty-fifth  year.  This  is  to  allot  the 
mind  but  a small  portion.  Intellectual  decay  is  doubtless  not 
uncommon  ; but  it  seems  not  to  be  universal.  Newton  was,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  improving  his  Chronology  a few  days  before  his 
deatli  ; and  Waller  appears  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  lost  at 
eighty-two  any  part  of  liLs  poetical  power. 

His  Sacred  Poems  do  not  please  like  some  of  his  other  works  ; 
but  before  the  fatal  fifty-five,  had  he  written  on  the  same  subjects, 
his  success  would  hardly  have  been  better." 

It  has  been  the  frequent  lamentation  of  good  men  that  verse  has 
been  too  little  applied  to  the  purjioscs  of  worship,  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  animate  devotion  by  pious  poetry  : 
that  they  have  very  seldom  attained  their  end  is  sufiiciently  known  ; 
and  it  may  not  bo  improper  to  inquire  why  they  have  mi.scarricd. 

Let  no  pious  car  be  offended  if  I advance,  in  opposition  to  many 
authorities,  that  poetical  devotion  cannot  often  please.  The  doc- 
trines of  religion  may  indeed  be  defended  in  a didactic  poem  ; and 
he  who  has  the  happy  power  of  arguing  in  verse  will  not  lose  it 
because  his  subject  is  sacred.  A poet  may  describe  the  beauty  and 
the  grandeur  of  Nature,  the  flowers  of  the  spring  and  the  harvests 
of  autumn,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  tide  and  the  revolutions  of  the  sky, 
and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works,  in  lines  which  no  reader  shall 
lay  aside.  The  subject  of  the  disputation  is  not  piety,  but  the 
motives  to  piety  ; that  of  the  description  is  not  God,  but  the  works 
of  God. 

Hu  poem  of  ‘Divine  Love’  waa  undertaken,  aa  Anbrey  tells  us,  “at  the  Instance  and 
request  of  the  Lady  Viscountess  Rauelagh,"  i.  e.  the  sister  of  Robert  Boyle. 
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Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse  between  God  and  the 
human  soul,  cannot  be  poetical.  Man,  admitted  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  liis  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  is 
already  in  a higher  state  than  poetry  can  confer.*’ 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention  ; such  invention  as,  by  pro- 
ducing something  unexpected,  surprise.®  and  delights.  The  topics 
of  devotion  are  few,  and  being  few  are  universally  known  ; but,  few 
as  there  arc,  they  can  be  made  no  more  ; they  can  receive  no 
grace  from  novelty  of  sentiment,  and  very  little  from  novelty  of 
expression. 

Poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more  grateful  to  the  mind 
than  things  themselves  afford.  This  effect  proceeds  from  the  dis- 
play of  those  parts  of  nature  which  attract,  and  the  concealment  of 
those  which  repel,  the  imagination  : but  religion  must  be  shown  as 
it  is  ; suppression  and  addition  equally  corrupt  it  ; and,  such  as  it 
is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  the  reader  justly  expects,  and  from  good  poetry 
always  obtains,  the  enlargement  of  his  comprehension  and  eleva- 
tion of  his  fancy  ; but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped  by  Christians 
from  metrical  devotion.  Whatever  is  great,  desirable,  or  tremen- 
dous, is  comprised  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence 
cannot  be  exalted  ; Infinity  cannot  be  amplified  ; Perfection  cannot 
be  improved. 

The  employments  of  pious  meditation  are  faith,  thanksgiving, 
repentance,  and  supplication.  Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot  be 
invested  by  fancy  with  decorations.  Thanksgiving,  the  most  joyful 
of  all  holy  effusions,  yet  addressed  to  a Being  without  passions,  is 
confined  to  a few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  expressed. 
Repentance,  trembling  in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  is  not  at  leisure 
for  cadences  and  epithets.  Supplication  of  man  to  man  may  diffuse 
itself  through  many  topics  of  persuasion  ; but  supplication  to  God 
cau  only  cry  for  mercy. 

Of  sentiments  purely  religioas,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  most 

*>  All  the  translators  of  the  Psalms  of  Darld  are  so  far  from  doing  honour,  or  at  lea.st  Jus- 
tice, to  that  divine  poet,  that  methinka  they  revile  him  worse  than  Shimei.  And  Buchanan 
himself  (though  much  the  best  of  them  all,  and  indeed  a great  person)  comes,  In  my  opinion, 
no  less  short  of  David  than  his  country  does  of  Judea. — Cowlet:  Prtfiict  to  PtndaritpA^ 
Odvt. 
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simple  expression  is  the  most  sublime.  Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and 
its  power  because  it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  something  more 
excellent  than  itself.  All  that  pious  verse  can  do  is  to  help  the 
memory  and  delight  the  ear,  and  for  these  purposes  it  may  be  very 
useful  ; but  it  supplies  nothing  to  the  mind.  The  ideas  of  Christian 
theology  are  too  simple  for  eloquence,  too  sacred  for  fiction, 
and  too  majestic  for  ornament  ; to  recommend  them  by  tropes 
and  figures  is  to  magnify  by  a concave  mirror  the  sidereal  hemi- 
sphere.** 

As  much  of  Waller’s  reputation  was  owing  to  the  softness  and 
smoothness  of  his  numbers,  it  is  proper  to  consider  those  minute 
particulars  to  which  a versifier  must  attend. 

He  certainly  very  much  e.xcelled  in  smoothness  most  of  the  writers 
who  were  living  when  his  poetry  commenced.  The  poets  of  Eliza- 
beth had  attained  an  art  of  modulation,  which  was  afterwards 
neglected  or  forgotten.  Fairfax  was  acknowledged  by  him  as  his 
model ; and  he  might  have  studied  with  advantage  the  poem  of 
Davies,**  which,  though  merely  philosophical,  yet  seldom  leaves  the 
ear  ungratified. 

But  he  was  rather  smooth  than  strong;  of  the  full  resounding  line, 
which  Pope  attributes  to  Dryden,  he  has  given  very  few  examples. 
The  critical  decision  has  given  the  praise  of  strength  to  Denham,  and 
of  sweetness  to  Waller. 

His  excellence  of  versification  has  some  abatements.  He  uses  the 
expletive  do  very  frequently  ; and,  though  he  lived  to  sec  it  almost 
universally  ejected,  was  not  more  careful  to  avoid  it  in  his  last  com- 
positions than  in  his  first.  Praise  had  given  him  confidence  ; and, 
finding  the  world  satisfied,  he  satisfied  himself. 

His  rhymes  are  sometimes  weak  words  : so  is  found  to  make 
the  rhyme  twice  in  ten  lines,  and  occurs  often  as  a rhyme  through 
his  book. 

His  double  rhymes  in  heroic  verse  have  been  censured  by  Mrs. 
Philips,  who  was  his  rival  in  the  translation  of  Corneille’s  ‘Pompey;’ 

Mason,  the  poet,  in  his  little  volume  on  * Church  Music,*  has  styled  these  excellent 
remarks  on  sacred  verse  as  a condemnation  of  all  devotional  poetry  whatever ; as  a string,  In 
short,  of  paradoxical  dogmas. 

0*  ‘Nosce  teipsum.  This  oracle  expounded  in  two  elegies:  I.  Of  Human  Knowledge: 
II.  Of  the  Soule  of  Man  and  the  Immortalitie  thereof,  1599.* 
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and  more  faults  might  be  found,  were  not  the  inquiry  below  at- 
tention. 

lie  sometimes  uses  the  obsolete  termination  of  verbs,  as  waoixth, 
affedeth ; and  sometimes  retains  the  final  syllable  of  the  preterite, 
as  amazed,  siij>posed,  of  which  I know  not  whether  it  is  not  to  the 
detriment  of  our  language  that  we  have  totally  rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  sparing  ; but  he  did  not  wholly  forbear  them  : 
of  an  Alexandrine  he  has  given  no  example. 

The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is  elegance  and  gaiety.  He 
is  never  pathetic,  and  very  rarely  sublime.  He  seems  neither  to 
have  had  a mind  much  elevated  by  nature  nor  amplified  by  learning. 
HLs  thoughts  are  such  as  a liberal  conversation  and  large  acquaint- 
ance with  life  would  easily  supply.  They  had  however  then,  per- 
haps, that  grace  of  novelty  which  they  are  now  often  supposed  to 
want  by  those  who,  having  already  found  them  in  later  books,  do 
not  know  or  inquire  who  produced  them  first.  This  treatment  is 
unjust.  Let  not  the  original  author  lose  by  his  imitators. 

Praise,  however,  should  be  due  before  it  is  given.  The  author  of 
Waller’s  Life  ascribes  to  him  the  first  practice  of  what  Erythrieus 
and  some  late  critics  call  alliteration — of  using  in  the  same  verse 
many  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  But  this  knack,  what- 
ever be  its  value,  was  so  frequent  among  early  writers,  that  Gas- 
coigne, a writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,"*  warns  the  young  poet 
against  aCfecting  it;  Shakespeare,  in  the  ‘Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,’  is  supposed  to  ridicule  it ; and  in  another  play  the  sonnet 
of  Holofernes  fully  displays  it. 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  sentiments  and  illustrations  from  the 
old  Mythology,  for  which  it  is  vain  to  plead  the  example  of  ancient 
poets : the  deities  which  they  introduced  so  frequently  were  con- 
sidered as  realities,  so  far  as  to  be  received  by  the  imagination, 
whatever  sober  reason  might  even  then  determine.  But  of  these 
images  time  has  tarnished  the  splendour.  A fiction,  not  only  de- 
tected but  de.spised,  can  never  afford  a solid  basis  to  any  position, 
though  sometimes  it  may  furnish  a transient  allusion,  or  slight  illus- 
tration. No  modern  monarch  can  be  much  exalted  by  hearing  that, 
as  Hercules  had  his  dtth,  he  has  his  navy. 

Ife  advises  him  not  to  hunt  a letter  to  death. — Gascoigne’s  Cfftayne  NoU»  of  InalntC- 
lion,  15T5. 
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Bat  of  the  praise  of  Waller,  though  much  may  be  taken  away, 
much  will  remain  ; for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  added  something 
to  our  elegance  of  diction,  and  sonietliiug  to  our  propriety  of 
thought  ; and  to  him  may  be  applied  what  Tasso  said,  with  equal 
spirit  and  justice,  of  himself  and  Guarini,  when,  having  perused  the 
‘ Pastor  Fido,’  he  cried  out,  “ If  he  had  not  read  ‘ Aminta,’  he  had 
*not  excelled  it.” 

As  Waller  professed  himself  to  have  learned  the  art  of  versifica- 
tion from  Fairfax,"  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  subjoin  a specimen 
of  his  work,  which,  after  Mr.  Iloole’s  translation,  will  perhaps  not 
be  soon  reprinted."  By  knowing  the  state  in  which  Waller  found 
our  poetry,  the  reader  may  judge  how  much  he  improved  it. 


I. 

“ Erminia’s  steed  (tins  while)  his  mistre.s,se  bore 
Through  forrests  thickc  among  the  shadic  trccne, 

Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  rcine.s  forlore, 

Halfe  in  a swoonc  she  was  for  feare  I wecnc ; 

But  her  flit  courser  spared  nere  the  more, 

To  bearo  her  through  the  desart  woods  vnsccnc 

Of  her  strong  foes,  that  chas’d  lier  through  the  plaine. 
And  still  pursu’d,  but  still  pursu’d  in  vainc. 


II. 

Like  as  the  wcarie  hound.s  at  la.st  retire, 

Windlesse,  displeased,  from  the  fruitle.sse  chacc. 

When  the  she  beast  Tapisht  in  bush  and  brire. 

No  art  nor  paines  can  rowse  out  of  his  place : 

The  Christian  knights  so  full  of  shame  and  ire 
Returned  backe,  with  faintc  and  wearic  pace  : 

• 

•r  WaUer  had  other  obligations  to  Fairfax.  Here  is  an  instance : 

So  when  a lion  sliakes  his  dreadful  mane, 

And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tamo  his  youth,  approach  the  haughty  beast. 

He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  tlie  rest. 

Waller  ; Panegyric  on  the  Protector. 

So  when  a lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane. 

And  beats  his  tail,  with  courage  proud  and  wroth. 

If  his  commander  come,  who  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth,  his  lofty  crest  down  go'th. 

Fairfax’s  Taeeo,  B.  Till.  at.  88. 

•s  Since  this  was  said,  there  hare  been  three  editions  of  Fairfax’s  translation,  Johnson 
wrote  the  Dedicatl  jn  to  Queen  Charlotte,  prefixed  (1T63)  to  the  translation  of  Tasso  by  Hoole. 
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Yet  still  the  fearful  Dame  fled,  swifte  as  winde, 

Nor  euer  staid,  nor  ever  lookt  behinde. 

III. 

Through  thicke  and  tliinnc,  all  night,  all  day,  she  driucd, 
Withoulen  comfort,  compnnie,  or  guide, 

Her  plaints  and  tearcs  with  cuery  thought  reuiued, 

She  heard  and  saw  her  greefes,  but  nought  beside. 

But  when  the  sunnc  his  burning  chariot  diued 
In  Thetis’  wauc,  and  wearie  teame  vntidc. 

On  Iordans  sandic  banks  her  course  she  staid, 

At  last,  there  downe  she  light,  and  downe  she  laid. 

IV. 

Her  tearcs,  her  drinkc ; her  food,  her  sorrowings, 

This  was  her  diet  that  vnhappic  night: 

But  slcepe  (that  sweet  repose  and  quiet  brings) 

To  case  the  greefes  of  discontented  wight, 

Spred  foorth  his  tender,  soft,  and  nimble  wings. 

In  his  dull  armes  foulding  the  virgin  bright : 

And  Loue,  his  mother,  and  the  Graces  kept 
Strong  watch  and  warde,  while  this  faire  Ladle  slept 


v. 

The  birds  awaktc  her  with  their  morning  song. 

Their  warbling  musickc  pearst  her  tender  care. 

The  murmuring  brookes  and  whistling  windes  among 
The  rattling  boughes,  and  leaues,  their  parts  did  beare; 
Her  eics  vnclos’d  beheld  the  groucs  along 
Of  swaines  and  shepherd  groomes,  that  dwellings  weare ; 
And  that  sweet  noise  birds,  utinds,  and  waters  sent, 
Prouokte  again  the  virgin  to  lament. 


VI. 

Her  plaints  were  interrupted  with  a sound 
That  seem’d  from  thickest  bushes  to  proceed. 

Some  iolly  shepherd  sung  a lustie  round. 

And  to  his  voice  had  tun’d  his  oaten  reed ; 

Thither  she  went,  an  old  man  there  she  found, 

(At  whose  right  hand  his  little  fiocke  did  feed,) 

Sat  making  baskets  his  three  sonnes  among. 

That  learn'd  their  father’s  art,  and  Icarn’d  his  song. 
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VII. 

Beholding  one  in  shining  armes  appeare, 

The  scclie  ma  i and  his  were  sore  ilismaid ; 

But  sweet  Erminia  comforted  their  feare, 

Her  vcntall  vp,  her  visage  open  laid, 

You  happie  folke,  of  hcau’n  beloued  dc»re, 

Worke  on  (quoth  she)  upon  your  harmlesse  traid, 
These  dreadful!  armes  I beare  no  warfare  bring 
To  your  sweet  toile,  nor  those  sweet  tunes  you  sing. 


VIII. 

But,  father,  since  this  land,  those  townes  and  towres, 
De.stroied  arc  with  sword,  with  lire  and  spoile. 

How  may  it  be  vnhurt  that  you  and  yours 
In  safetic  thus  applic  your  harmelessc  toile? 

My  sonne  (quoth  he)  this  poore  estate  of  ours 
Is  euer  safe  from  storm  of  warlike  broile  ; 

This  wilderncssc  doth  vs  in  safetie  keepe. 

No  thundring  drum,  no  trumpet  breakes  our  sleepe. 


IX. 

Haply  iust  hcau’n’s  defence  and  shield  of  right 
Doth  lone  the  innocence  of  simple  swains. 

The  thunderbolts  on  highest  mountaines  light. 

And  seld  or  nencr  strike  the  lowei  plaines: 

So  kings  haue  cause  to  feare  Bellonaex  might, 

Not  they  whose  sweat  and  toile  their  dinner  gaines. 
Nor  euer  greedie  soldier  was  entised 
By  pouertie,  neglectc*and  despised. 


.V. 


0 pouertie,  chefe  of  the  heaii’nly  brood. 

Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne ! 

No  wish  for  honour,  thirst  of  others’  good, 

Can  moue  my  hart,  contented  with  mine  owne : 

We  quench  our  thirst  with  water  of  this  flood, 

Nor  fear  we  poison  should  therein  be  throwne: 
These  little  flocks  of  sheepe  and  tender  goates 
Giue  milke  for  food,  and  wooll  to  make  vs  coates. 
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XI. 


\V e little  wish,  we  need  but  little  wealth, 

From  cold  and  hunger, vs  to  cloath  and  feed ; 

These  are  my  sonnes,  their  care  preserues  from  steatUi 
Their  father’s  flocks,  nor  servants  nioe  I need : 

Amid  these  groues  I walke  oft  for  my  health, 

And  to  the  fishes,  birds,  and  beastes  giue  heed, 

How  they  are  fed,  in  forest,  spring,  and  lake, 

And  their  contentment  for  cnsample  take. 

XII. 

Time  was  (for  each  one  hath  his  doting  time 
These  siluer  locks  were  golden  tresses  than) 

That  countrie  life  I hated  ns  a crime. 

And  from  the  forest’s  sweet  contentment  ran. 

To  Memphis’  stately  pallacc  would  I clime. 

And  there  became  the  mightie  Caliphes  man, 

And  though  I but  a simple  gardner  wcare, 

Yet  could  I marke  abuses,  see  and  heare. 

XIII. 

Entised  on  with  hope  of  future  gaine, 

I sulTrcd  long  what  did  ray  soule  displease ; 

Hut  when  my  youth  was  spent  my  hope  was  vaino, 

I felt  my  native  strength  at  last  decrease  ; 

I gan  my  losse  of  lustie  yeeres  complaine. 

And  wisht  I had  enjoy’d  the  countries  peace! 

I bod  the  court  farewell,  and  with  content 
My  later  age  here  haue  I quiet  spent. 

XIV. 

While  thus  he  spake,  Erminia  husht  and  still 
Ills  wise  di.scourses  heard,  with  great  attention ; 

His  speeches  graue  those  idle  fancies  kill, 

Which  in  her  troubled  soule  bred  such  dissentiou; 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will, 

Within  those  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intention. 

Till  fortune  should  occasion  new  afford. 

To  turne  her  home  to  her  desired  Lord. 
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She  said  therefore,  0 shepherd  fortunate  I 
That  troubles  some  didst  whilom  feelc  and  proue, 
Tet  liust  now  in  this  contended  state, 

Let  my  mishap  thy  thoughts  to  pitie  moue. 

To  entertaine  me  as  a willing  mate' 

In  shepherd’s  life,  which  I admire  and  loue , 

Within  these  pleasant  groves  perchance  my  hart. 
Of  her  discomforts,  may  vnload  some  part. 


IVI. 

If  gold  or  wealth  of  most  esteemed  deare. 

If  iewels  rich,  thou  diddest  hold  in  prise. 

Such  store  thereof,  such  plentie  haue  I heare. 

As  to  a greedie  minde  might  well  suffice  ; 

With  that  downc  trickled  many  a silucr  teare. 

Two  christall  streames  fell  from  her  watrie  cies ; 
Part  of  her  sad  misfortunes  than  she  told, 

And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  shepherd  old. 


XVII. 

With  speeches  kinde,  he  gan  the  virgin  deare 
Towaros  his  cottage  gently  home  to  guide ; 

His  aged  wife  there  made  her  homely  cheare. 
Yet  welcomed  her,  and  plast  her  by  her  side. 
The  Princcssc  dond  a poore  pastoraes  geare, 

A kerchiefe  course  vpon  her  head  she  tide ; 

But  yet  her  gestures  and  her  lookes  (I  gossc) 
Were  such  as  ill  beseem’d  a shepherdesse. 


XVIII. 

Not  those  rude  garments  could  obscure,  and  hide 
The  heau'nly  beautie  of  her  angels  face. 

Nor  was  her  princely  ofspring  damnilidc. 

Or  ought  dlsparng’de,  by  those  labours  bace  ; 

Her  little  flocks  to  pasture  would  she  guide, 

And  milke  her  goates,  and  in  their  folds  them  place. 
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Both  cheese  and  butter  could  she  make,  and  frame 
Her  selfc  to  please  the  shepherd  and  his  dame.”  ” 


"*  looks  ubroail 

From  some  liigli  cllC,  superior,  ami  enjoys 
The  elemental  war.  But  IFiiWer  longs, 

All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowing  stream, 

, To  spreafl  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 

Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 
The  tale  of  slighted  vows  and  love’s  disdain 
Kesound  soft  warbling  all  the  livelong  day ; 

Consenting  Zephyr  sighs ; the  wedding  rill 
Joins  in  his  plaint  melodious ; meets  the  groves ; 

And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 

Akxnbiok. 

%*  Since  the  preceding  sheets  were  worked  off,  I have  discovered  that  “ Edmund  Waller, 
was  married  to  his  first  wife  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  on  the  15th 
July,  1681,  when  be  was  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
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1G31-1700. 


Born  at  Aldwlnkle,  in  Northamptonshire — Educated  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge — His  lata 
appearance  as  a Poet — His  first  Verses — His  Panegyric  on  Cromwell — His  Poem  on  the 
Restoration — His  first  Play — ReviTal  of  the  Drama— Heroic  Plays  with  Rhyme — Becomes  a 
constant  Writer  for  the  Stage — Made  Poet  Laureate — His  controversy  with  Settle  and  Shad- 
well— Is  ridiculed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  In  * The  Rehearsal  ’ — is  beaten  by  bullies 
hired  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester — His  Political  and  Religious  Satires — Publishes  ‘ Absalom 
and  Achitopel  ’ — ‘ The  Medal  ’ — ‘ Mac  Flecknoe  ’ — Is  converted  to  the  Church  of  Rome — 
Publishes  ‘The  Hind  and  the  Panther’ — Loses  his  office  of  Poet  Laureate — His  translations 
from  Juvenal,  Ovid,  and  Persius — His  translation  of  Virgil — Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  and 
Fables — Death  and  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey — Works  and  Character, 

Of  the  great  poet  whose  life  I am  about  to  delineate,  the  curiosity 
which  his  reputation  must  excite  will  require  a display  more  ample 
than  can  now  be  given.  His  contemporaries,  however  they  reve- 
renced his  genius,  left  his  life  unwritten  ; and  nothing  therefore  can 
be  known  beyond  what  casual  mention  and  uncertain  tradition  have 
supplied.* 

John  Dryden  was  born  August  9,  1631,’  at  Aldwinkle,  near 
Oundle,  the  son  of  Erasmus  Dryden  of  Tichmarch,  who  was  the 
third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  Baronet,  of  Canons  Ashby.  All 
these  places  are  in  Northamptonshire  ; but  the  original  stock  of  the 
family  was  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.’ 

He  is  reported  by  his  last  biographer.  Derrick,*  to  have  inherited 
from  his  father  ’ an  estate  of  two  hundred  a-ycar,  and  to  have  been 

' ThU  la  said  too  iucautioualy.  So  much  since  Johnson  wrote  has  been  discovered  about 
Dryden  (chiefly  by  the  Industry  of  Malone),  that  we  now  know  more  of  him  than  of  any  other 
author  of  hla  age. 

’ Among  the  Asbmolean  MSS.  (No.  248,  Black’s  ' Catalogue,’  coL  206)  Dryden’s  nativity  is 
fixed  on  the  19th  of  August,  1631.  The  exact  period  of  his  birth  is  stiU  uncertain. 

’ Originally  in  Cumberland.  The  first  migration  of  a Dryden  Into  Northamptonshire 
occurred  early  in  the  reign  of  F.lisnbcth ; and  the  first  connexion  of  a Dryden  with  the  county 
of  Huntingdon  in  or  about  103‘J. 

‘ Derrick's  ‘Life  of  Dryden  ’ w.x8  written  for  an  edition  of  Dryden’s  ‘ Miscellaneons  Poems,’ 
4 vol.s.  Svo.  1760.  It  is  a poor  performance. 

‘ His  father  died  in  1654.  This  inheritance  was  two-thirds  of  a small  estate  near  Blackea- 
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bred,  as  was  said,  an  Anabaptist.  For  either  of  these  particulars 
no  authority  is  given."  Such  a fortune  ought  to  have  secured  him 
from  that  poverty  wliich  seems  always  to  have  oppressed  him  ; or, 
if  he  had  wasted  it,  to  have  made  him  asliamcd  of  publishing  his 
necessities.  But  though  he  had  many  enemies,  who  undoubtedly 
examined  his  life  with  a scrutiny  sufQcieutly  malicious,  I do  not 
remember  that  he  is  ever  charged  with  waste  of  his  patrimony.  He 
was,  indeed,  sometimes  reproached  for  his  first  religion.  I am  there- 
fore inclined  to  believe  that  Derrick’s  intelligence  was  partly  true, 
and  partly  erroneous. 

From  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  instructed  as  one  of  the 
King’s  scholars  by  Dr.  Busby,  whom  he  long  after  continued  to 
reverence,  he  was  in  1650  [11th  May]  elected  to  one  of  the  West- 
minster scholarships  at  Cambridge.’ 

Of  his  school  performances  has  appeared  only  a poem  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Hastings,"  composed  with  great  ambition  of  such 
conceits  as,  notwithstanding  the  reformation  begun  by  Waller  and 
Denham,  the  example  of  Cowley  still  kept  in  reputation.  Lord 
Hastings  died  of  the  smallpox  ; and  his  poet  has  made  of  the  pus- 
tules first  rosebuds,  and  then  gems  ; at  last  exalts  them  into  stars, 
and  says, 

“ No  comet  need  foretell  his  chnnge  drew  on, 

Whose  corpse  might  seem  a constellation.”  * 

At  the  university  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  eager  of  poet- 
ical distinction,  or  to  have  lavished  his  early  wit  either  on  fictitious 
subjects  or  public  occasions.  He  probably  considered  that  he  who 
proposed  to  be  an  author  ought  first  to  be  a student.  He  obtained. 


ley,  Id  Northamptonshire,  worth  in  all  about  60t.  a-year.  The  remaining  third  became  the 
property  of  Dryden  at  his  mother’s  death  in  1676.  The  poet  was  the  eidest  of  fourteen 
children. 

• Derrick’s  authority  was  probably  the  lampoons  of  the  last  age. — Malone’s  Life  of  Dry- 
dm,  p.  37. 

’ At  Trinity  College.  He  was  admitted  to  a Bachelor's  Degree  in  January,  1653-1,  and  to 
his  M.A.  Degree  17th  June,  1668. 

* One  of  ninety-eiglit.  I'ublislicd  in  a volume  entitled  ‘ Tears  of  the  Muses  on  the  Death  of 
Henry,  Lord  Ha.stings.*  8vo.  1649. 

® Mason  relates.  In  liis  ‘ Life  of  Wliiteiiead,’  that  Gr.ay,  who  admired  Dryden  almost  beyond 
bounds,  used  to  remark  that  the  poem  on  Lord  Hastings  gave  not  so  much  as  the  slightest 
promise  of  future  excellence,  and  seemed  to  indicate  a bad  natural  ear  for  versification. 
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whatever  was  the  reason,  no  fellowship  in  the  college.**  Why  he 
was  excluded  cannot  now  be  known,  and  it  is  vain  to  guess  ; had  he 
thought  himself  injured,  he  knew  how  to  complain.  In  the  ‘ Life  of 
Plutarch’  he  mentions  his  education  in  the  college  with  gratitude  ;'* 
but  in  a prologue  at  Oxford  he  has  these  lines  : — 

“ Oxford  to  him  a dearer  name  shall  be 

Than  his  own  mother-university; 

Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing  youth  engage ; 

He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age.”  “ 

It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,"  in  1658  [Sept.  3],  that 
he  became  a public  candidate  for  fame,  by  publishing  [1659] 

‘ Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord  Protector,’  which,  compared  with 
the  verses  of  Sprat  and  Waller  on  the  same  occasion,  were  sufficient 
to  raise  great  expectations  of  the  rising  poet. 

When  the  King  was  restored,  Drydcn,  like  the  other  panegyrists 
of  usurpation,  changed  his  opinion  or  his  profession,  and  published 
[1660]  ‘Astraea  Redux  ; a Poem  on  the  happy  Restoration  and 
Return  of  his  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second.’ 

The  reproach  of  inconstancy  was  on  this  occasion  shared  with  such 
numbers,  that  it  produced  neither  hatred  nor  disgrace  1 If  he 
changed,  he  changed  with  the  nation.  It  was,  however,  not  totally 
forgotten  when  his  reputation  raised  him  enemies." 

“ While  at  college  our  author’s  conduct  seems  not  to  have  been  uniformly  regular.  He 
was  subjected  to  sllglit  punL»hment  for  contumacy  to  the  Vlce*Master;  and  seems,  according 
to  the  statement  of  an  obscure  libeller  [supposed  to  be  Shadwell],  to  have  been  engaged  In 
some  public  and  notorious  dispute  with  a nobleman’s  son,  probably  on  account  of  the  iodul* 
gence  of  his  turn  for  satire.” — Walter  Scott,  p.  22.  See  also  Maloki,  p.  16. 

I read  Plutarch  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College  In  Cambridge,  to  which  foundation  I 
gratefully  acknowledge  a great  part  of  my  education. — Drtdeh. 

To  J/y*.  Ralph  Ravinon^  lately  FtUow  of  Braseti  Nose  College, 

Tliough  I of  Cambridge  was,  and  fur  above 
Your  mother  Oxford  did  my  Cambridge  love, 

I those  affections  for  your  sake  remove, 

And  above  Cambridge  now  do  Oxford  love. 

Sir  Ahton  Cokaime’h  PoemSy  1658. 

**  He  had  appeared  before  this  as  a poet  a second  time,  by  some  commendatory  verses  pre- 
fixed, !u  1650,  to  the  ‘ Poems  of  John  Hoddesdon,’ “ After  residing  seven 

years  at  Cambridge,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  165T  he  removed  to  London.” — Malonb, 
p.  20. 

His  near  relation,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  (d.  1663),  was  a member  of  the  Ix)ng  Parliament, 
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The  same  year'*  he  praised  the  new  King  in  a second  poem  on  his 
restoration.  In  tlie  ‘ Astraea  ’ was  the  line, 

“ An  horrid  stilhiess  first  invades  the  ear, 

And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear  ” — 

for  which  he  was  persecuted  with  perpetual  ridicule,  perhaps  with 
more  tlian  was  deserved.  Silence  is  indeed  mere  privation  ; and,  so 
considered,  cannot  invade  ; but  privation  likewise  certainly  is  dark- 
ness, and  probably  cold  ; yet  poetry  has  never  been  refused  the  right 
of  ascribing  effects  or  agency  to  them  as  to  positive  powers.  No 
man  scruples  to  say  that  darkness  hinders  him  from  his  work,  or  that 
cold  has  killed  the  plants.  Death  is  also  privation  ; yet  who  has 
made  any  difficulty  of  assigning  to  Death  a dart  and  the  power  of 
striking  ? 

In  settling  the  order  of  his  works  there  is  some  difficulty  ; for 
even  when  they  are  important  enough  to  be  formally  offered  to  a 
patron,  he  does  not  commonly  date  his  dedication  ; the  time  of 
writing  and  publishing  is  not  always  the  same  ; nor  can  the  first 
editions  be  easily  found,  if  even  from  them  could  be  obtained  the 
necessary  information.'* 

The  time  at  which  his  first  play  was  exhibited  is  not  certainly 
known,”  because  it  was  not  printed  till  it  was  some  years  afterwards 

Chamberlain  to  Cromwell,  and  one  of  Cromwell’s  mock  peers.  Bryden,  it  is  said,  was  “ Clerk  ” 
to  OUbert. 

A folio  broadside  (London : printed  for  J.  Smith,  1C81),  entitled  * An  Elegy  on  the  Usurper 
O.  C.,  by  the  Author  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  published  to  show  the  loyalty  and  integrity 
of  the  poet,’  has  this  ‘Postscript — 

The  printing  of  these  rhymes  afflicts  me  more 
Than  all  the  drubs  I in  Rose  Alley  bore : 

This  shows  my  nauseous  mercenary  pen 
AVould  praise  the  vilest  and  the  worst  of  men. 

And  this  concluding  couplet : — 

He  who  writes  on  and  cudgels  can  defy. 

And  knowing  he'U  be  beaten,  still  writes  on — am  I. — J.  D. 

No,  the  next  year.  ‘ To  His  Sacred  Majesty  a Panegj'ric  on  his  CoronaUon,  1661,’  fol. 

•*  “In  settling  the  dates  and  succession  of  Hryden’s  plays,  Dr.  Johnson  was  led  into  many 
errors  by  following  Langbaine,  who,  in  his  ‘Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,’  adopted 
a very  absurd  method  of  arranging  them  alphabetically;  and  frequently  annexed  to  the 
several  iiieccs  the  date  of  a late  Instead  of  the  earliest  edition.”— Maloss’s  Lift  o/Vryden, 
p.  66. 

” This  is  not  the  case.  The  first  performance  of  his  first  play  was  on  the  6th  February, 
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altered  and  revived  ; but  since  the  plays  are  said  to  be  printed  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  from  the  dates  of  some  those 
of  others  may  be  inferred  ; and  thus  it  may  be  collected,  that  in 
1663,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life,  he  commenced  a writer 
for  the  stage  ; compelled  undoubtedly  by  necessity,  for  he  appears 
never  to  have  loved  that  exercise  of  his  genius,  or  to  have  much 
pleased  himself  with  his  own  dramas. 

Of  the  stage,  when  he  had  once  invaded  it,  he  kept  possession  for 
many  years  ; not,  indeed,  without  the  competition  of  rivals,  who 
sometimes  prevailed,  or  the  censure  of  critics,  which  was  often  poig- 
nant and  often  just ; but  with  such  a degree  of  reputation  as  made 
him  at  least  secure  of  being  heard,  whatever  might  be  the  final 
determination  of  the  public. 

His  first  piece  was  a comedy  called  the  ‘ Wild  Gallant.’ " He 
began  with  no  happy  auguries  ; for  his  performance  was  so  much 
disapproved  that  he  was  compelled  to  recall  it,  and  change  it  from 
its  imperfect  state  to  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  and  which  is 
yet  suflBciently  defective  to  vindicate  the  critics." 

I wish  that  there  were  no  necessity  of  following  the  progress  of 
his  theatrical  fame,  or  tracing  the  meanders  of  his  mind  through  the 
whole  series  of  his  dramatic  performances  ; it  will  be  fit,  however, 
to  enumerate  them,  and  to  take  especial  notice  of  those  that  are 
distinguished  by  any  peculiarity,  intrinsic  or  concomitant ; for  the 
composition  and  fate  of  eight-and-twenty  dramas  include  too  much 
of  a poetical  life  to  be  omitted. 

In  1664  he  published  the  ' Kival  Ladies,””  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  Earl  of  Orrery,  a man  of  high  reputation  both  as  a writer  and 

1662-8.  See  the  Prologue  to  the  * Wild  Gallant,  on  ita  first  performance,'  and  Evelyn  nndet 
5th  Feb.  1662-8. 

First  acted  5th  Feb.  1662-8,  and  first  published  In  1669,  4to. 

28rd  Feb.  1662-8. — Took  coach  and  to  Court,  and  there  saw  ‘ The  Wild  Gallant,'  per- 
formed by  the  King's  house,  but  it  was  ill  acted,  and  the  play  so  poor  a thing  as  ever  I saw  in 
my  life  almost,  and  so  little  answering  the  name,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  I could 
not,  nor  can  at  this  time,  tell  certainly  which  was  the  Wild  Gallant.  The  King  did  not  seem 
pleased  at  all,  the  whole  play,  nor  anybody  else.  My  Lady  Castlcmuine  was  all  worth  seeing 
to-night,  and  little  Steward  [la  Belle  StuartJ. — Pkpvs.  Drydcn  has  a copy  of  verses  to  the 
Countess  of  Castlcmaine  on  her  encouraging  hU  first  play. 

4th  Aug.  1664. — To  a play  at  the  King’s  house;  ‘The  Rival  Ladies,'  a very  Innocent  and 
- most  pretty  witty  play.  I was  much  pleased  with  it, 

ISth  July,  1666. — Walked  to  Woolwich,  reading  *The  Rival  Ladies'  all  the  way,  and  find  it 
a most  pleasant  and  fine  writ  play. — Parrs. 

IS’' 
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a statesman.  In  this  play  he  made  his  essay  of  dramatic  rhyme, 
which  he  defends  in  his  dedication  with  suEBcient  certainty  of  a 
favourable  hearing  ; for  Orrery  was  himself  a writer  of  rhyming 
tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  the  ‘ Indian  Qnecn,’  a 
tragedy  in  rhyme.**  The  parts  which  either  of  them  wrote  are  not 
distinguished. 

The  ‘ Indian  Emperor’  was  published  in  1G6I.”  It  is  a tragedy 
in  rhyme,  intended  for  a sequel  to  ‘ Howard’s  Indian  Queen.’  Of 
this  connection  notice  was  given  to  the  audience  by  printed  bills, 
distributed  at  the  door ; an  expedient  supposed  to  be  ridiculed  in 
the  ‘ Rehearsal,’  when  Bayes  tells  how  many  reams  he  has  printed, 
to  instil  into  the  audience  some  conception  of  his  plot. 

In  this  play  is  the  description  of  Night,  which  Rymer  has  made 
famous  by  preferring  it  to  those  of  all  other  poets.” 

The  practice  of  making  tragedies  in  rhyme  was  introduced  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  as  it  seems  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  Charles  the  Second,”  who  had  formed  his 


**  27th  January,  1663-4. — To  Corent  Garden  ....  in  the  way  observing  the  street  full  of 
coaches  at  the  new  play,  at  * The  Indian  Queen,'  which  for  show  they  say  exceeds  * Henry  Vlll.’ 
— Pkpts. 

1st  Feb.  1663-4. — To  the  King's  Theatre,  and  there  saw  *The  Indian  Queen ' acted,  which 
indeed  is  a most  pleasant  show,  and  beyond  my  expectation;  the  play  good,  but  spoiled  with 
the  rhyme,  which  breaks  the  sense  — Pepts. 

6th  Feb.  16C3-4. — I saw  ‘ The  Indian  Queen  ’ acted,  a tragedy,  well  written,  so  beautiful  with 
rich  scenes  as  the  like  had  never  been  seen  here,  or  haply  (except  rarely)  eUewbere  on  a mer- 
cenary theatre. — Evelyn. 

Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  26th  May,  1065,  and  first  acted,  there  Is  reason  to  believe,  So 
the  winter  of  1664-6. — Malone,  p.  67. 

Pepys  speaks  of  it  for  the  first  time  under  the  15th  January,  1666-7;  but  it  is  clear,  from 
what  he  says,  that  it  had  been  on  the  stage  some  time. 

3’  Dryden  has  executed  a description  of  Night  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  ....  Dryden's  lines 
are  vague,  bombastic,  and  senseless.— Wordsworth:  Supplement  to  Prejace, 

We  owe  to  Charles  II.  the  taste  for  heroic  plays,  or  plays  In  rhyme,  and  to  Lord  Orrery 
the  earliest  productions  of  the  kind.  “1  have  now  finished  a play  in  the  French  manner," 
Lord  Orrery  writes,  "because  I beard  the  King  declare  himself  more  in  favour  of  their  way 
of  writing  than  ours.  My  poor  attempt  cannot  please  his  Majesty,  but  my  example  may 
incite  others  who  can.”  His  first  productions  in  this  way  were  ‘The  History  of  Henry  V.*  and 
‘Mustapha,  a Tragedy.*  The  King  took  an  interest  in  them.  "I  will  now  tell  you,”  the  King 
writes  to  him,  Feb.  20, 1662,  “that  I have  read  your  play,  which  I Hke  very  well,  and  do 
intend  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage,  as  soon  as  my  company  have  their  new  stage  in  order,  that 
the  scenes  may  be  worthy  the  words  they  are  to  set  forth ; for  the  last  [play]  I have  only  seen 
in  my  Lord  Lieutenant's  hands,  but  will  read  it  as  soon  as  I have  leisure.” — Orrery's  Ze/fers, 
p.  66. 
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taste  by  the  Frencli  theatre  ; and  Dryden,  who  wrote,  and  made  no 
difficulty  of  declaring  that  he  wrote  only  to  please,  and  who  perhaps 
knew  that  by  his  dexterity  of  versification  he  was  more  likely  to 
excel  others  in  rhyme  than  without  it,  very  readily  adopted  his 
master’s  preference.  He  therefore  made  rhyming  tragedies,  till,  by 
the  ijrevalence  of  manifest  propriety,  he  seems  to  have  grown 
ashamed  of  making  them  any  longer. 

To  this  play  is  prefixed  a very  vehement  defence  of  dramatic 
rhyme,  in  confutation  of  the  preface  to  the  ‘Duke  of  Lerma,’  in 
which  Sir  Robert  Howard  had  censured  it. 

In  IGGI  he  published  ‘ Annus  Mirabilis,  the  Year  of  Wonders,’ 
which  may  be  esteemed  one  of  his  most  elaborate  works. 

It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard  by  a letter,  which  is  not 
properly  a dedication  ; and,  writing  to  a jmet,  he  has  interspersed 
many  critical  observations,  of  which  some  are  common,  and  some 
perhaps  ventured  without  much  cousidcration.  He  began,  even 
now,  to  exercise  the  domination  of  conscious  genius,  by  recommend- 
ing his  own  performance  : “ I am  satisfied  that  as  the  Prince  and 
General  [Rupert  and  Monk]  are  iilcomparably  the  best  subjects  I 
ever  had,  so  what  I have  written  on  them  is  much  better  than  what 
I have  performed  on  any  other.  As  I have  endeavoured  to  adorn 
my  poem  with  noble  thoughts,  so  much  more  to  express  those 
thoughts  with  elocution.” 

It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroic  stanzas  of  four  lines  ; a mea- 
sure which  he  had  learned  from  the  ‘ Gondibert  ’ of  Davenant,  and 
which  he  then  thought  the  most  majestic  that  the  English  language 
affords.  Of  this  stanza  he  mentions  the  incumbrances,  increased  as 
they  were  by  the  exactness  wliich  the  age  required.  It  was, 
thoughout  his  life,  very  much  his  custom  to  recommend  his  works, 
by  representation  of  the  difficulties  that  he  had  encountered,  with- 
out appearing  to  have  sufficiently  considered  that  where  there  is  no 
difficulty  there  is  no  praise. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  and 
Dryden  towards  each  other,  something  that  is  not  now  easily  to  be 

>5  > xiic  Indian  Emperor  ’ was  probably  the  first  of  Dryden'e  performances  which  drew  upon 
him  In  an  eminent  degree  the  attention  of  the  pnbllc. — WAhiBB  Scott:  Life  of  Dryden, 
p.  71. 
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explained.  Dryden,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery  [1664], 
had  defended  dramatic  rhyme;  and  Howard,  in  the  preface  to  a col- 
lection of  plays,”  had  [1665],  censured  his  opinion.  Dryden  vindi- 
cated himself  [1667]  in  his  ‘ Dialogue  on  Dramatic  Poetry  How- 
ard, in  his  preface  to  the  ‘Duke  of  Lcrma,’  animadv^erted  [1668] 
on  the  Vindication  ; and  Dryden,  in  a preface  to  the  ‘ Indian 
Emperor,’ replied  [1668]  to  the  Animadversions  with  great  aspe- 
rity, and  almost  with  contumely.  The  dedication  to  his  play  is 
dated  ” the  year  in  which  the  ‘ Annus  Mirabilis  ’ was  published. 
Here  appears  a strange  inconsistency  ; but  Langbaino  affords 
some  help,”  by  relating  that  the  answer  to  Howard  was  not  pub- 
lished in  the  first  edition  of  the  play  [1667],  but  was  added  [1668] 
when  it  was  afterwards  reprinted  ; and  as  the  ‘ Duke  of  Lerma  ’ 
did  not  appear  till  1668,’“  the  same  year  in  which  the  dialogue 
was  published,”  there  was  time  enough  for  enmity  to  grow  up 
between  authors,  wlio,  writing  l)oth  for  the  theatre,  were  naturally 
rivals. 

He  was  now  so  much  distinguished,  that  in  1668  he  succeeded  Sir 
William  Davenant  as  poet-laureate.”  The  salary  of  the  laureate 
had  been  raised  in  favour  of  Jonson,  by  Charles  the  First,  from  a 
hundred  marks  to  one  hundred  pounds  a year  and  a tierce  of 
wine  ; a revenue  in  those  days  not  inadequate  to  the  conveniences 
of  life. 

The  same  year”  he  published  his  ‘Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,’  an 
elegant  and  instructive  dialogue,  in  which  we  are  told  by  Prior,  that 
the  principal  character  is  meant  to  represent  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 
This  work  seems  to  have  given  Addison  a model  for  his  Dialogues 
upon  Medals. 


To  a collection  of  his  own  Plays,  fol.  1C65. 

»»  Oct.  12, 166T. 

There  la  no  Inconsistency  whatever.  The  help  which  Johnson  says  he  receives  from 
Langbalne  he  might  have  derived  from  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Preface  to  ‘ The 
Indian  Emperor.'  I may  add,  that  the  Preface  to ‘The  Indian  Emperor*  was  afterwards 
omitted  by  Dryden,  and  that  it  Is  wanting  even  in  many  copies  of  the  second  edition. 

The  first  night  of  ‘The  Duke  of  Lerma*  was  20th  Feb.,  1G6T-S. — Pepy’s,  atid  Lord 
Chamberlain'a  J/S.  Warrant  JiaoJira.  so  No,  the  year  after. 

**  Davenant  died  In  April,  1608,  and  Dryden  was  not  appointed  Poet  Laureate  till  Aug.lCTO. 
He  received,  however,  the  money  and  the  wine  from  the  date  of  Davenant'a  death, 

**  No,  the  year  before,  vis.  in  1667. 
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‘ Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen’  (1668),  is  a tragi-comedy.” 
In  the  preface  he  discusses  a curious  question,  whether  a poet 
can  judge  well  of  his  own  productions?  and  determines  very  justly, 
that,  of  the  plan  and  disposition,  and  all  that  can  be  reduced  to 
principles  of  science,  the  author  may  depend  upon  his  own  opinion  ; 
but  that,  in  those  parts  where  fancy  predominates,  self-love  may 
easily  deceive.  He  might  have  observed,  that  what  is  good  only 
because  it  pleases,  cannot  be  pronounced  good  till  it  has  been  found 
to  please.’* 

‘Sir  Martin  Marr-all’  (1668)”  is  a comedy,  published  without 
preface  or  dedication,  and  at  first  without  the  name  of  the  author. 
Langbaine  charges  it,  like  most  of  the  rest,  with  plagiarism  ; and 
observes,  that  the  song  is  translated  from  Voiture,  allowing  however 
that  both  the  sense  and  measure  are  exactly  observed.” 

‘The  Tempest’  (1670”)  is  an  alteration  of  Shakespeare’s  play, 

**  2n<I  March,  16C6-7. — After  dinner  with  my  wife  to  the  King's  Uoiise,  to  see  ‘The  Slaideii 
Queen  ’ [flrst  night],  a new  play  of  Dryden's,  mightily  commended  for  the  rcgul,arity  of  it,  and 
the  strain  and  wit;  and  the  truth  is  tliere  is  a comical  part  done  by  Nell  [Qwyn],  which  is 
Florimel,  that  I never  can  hope  ever  to  see  the  like  done  again  by  man  or  woman.  Tlie  King 
and  the  Duke  of  York  were  at  the  play. — Pkpyb. 

In  the  Preface,  Dryden  tells  os  that  the  King  graced  It  with  the  title  of  hi*  play.  The  King 
saw  it  again  at  the  theatre  on  the  5th  March,  16G0-T ; and  it  was  acted  at  Court  on  the  ISth 
April,  166T — T^rd  Chamberlain’s  3IS.  Warrant  Books,  vl.  129. 

18th  Jan.  166T-8. — To  the  Change,  where  I bought  ‘ The  Maiden  Queen,’  a play  newly 
printed,  which  I like  at  the  King's  House  so  well,  of  Mr.  Dryden’s,  which  he  himself  in  his  pre- 
face seems  to  brag  of,  and  is  Intleed  a good  play. — Parrs. 

‘.Sir  Martin  Marr-all’  opened  tlic  autumn  season  of  1667,  and  was  first  acted  (at  the 
Duke's  Theatre)  15lh  August,  1607,  tlie  King  and  Court  bring  present. — Purrs,  15th  August, 
1667;  and  fM-d  Chamberlain's  3fS.  Warrant  Bonks,  vi,  12.5. 

The  King  saw  it  again  (as  I gather  from  the  ‘ Lord  Chamherlaln's  Books')  21st  Aug.,  Oct.  4, 
Nov.  5, 1607;  Jan.  8, 1667-8;  Feb.  8, 1667-8;  and  April  18, 1668.  The  performance  on  the  3rd 
of  Feb.  1668,  was  “ at  Court.” 

15th  Aug.  1667. — Sir  W.  Pen  and  I to  the  Duke's  house ; where  a new  play.  The  King  and 
Court  there ; the  house  fiill,  and  an  act  begun.  And  so  we  went  to  the  King's. 

16th  Aug.  1667. — My  wife  and  I to  the  Duke’s  play-house,  where  we  saw  the  new  play  acted 
yesterday,  * ]lie  High  Innocence,  or  Sir  Martin  Marr-all;’  a play  made  by  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  but,  as  everybody  says,  corrected  by  Dryden.  It  is  the  most  entire  piece  of  mirth 
a complete  farce  Dorn  one  to  the  other,  that  certainly  was  ever  writ.  I never  laughed  so  in  ail 
ray  life,  and  at  very  good  wit  tlierein,  not  fooling.  The  house  full,  and  in  alt  things  of  mighty 
content  to  me  — Psprs. 

The  success  of  the  play  was  owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  excellent  acting  of  Nokes,  the 
Liston  of  Ids  time. 

**  ‘ Sir  Martin  Marr-all’  w.as  originally  .a  mere  translation  from  the  French,  made  by  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  by  him  presented  to  Dryden,  who  revised  and  adapted  it  to 
the  stage....  None  of  Dryden's  pieces  appear  to  have  been  more  successful  than  this. — 
Malosk,  p.  9.8. 

Acted  for  the  first  time  7th  Nov.  1667.  See  Pepys  under  that  date. 
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made  by  Dryden  ia  conjunction  with  Davenant,  “ whom,”  says  he, 
“ I found  of  so  quick  a fancy,  tliat  nothing  was  proposed  to  him  in 
which  he  could  not  suddenly  produce  a thought  extremely  pleasant 
and  surprising  ; and  those  first  thoughts  of  his,  contrary  to  the  Latin 
proverb,  w'ere  not  always  the  least  happy,  and  as  his  fancy  was 
quick,  so  likewise  were  the  products  of  it  remote  and  new.  lie  bor- 
rowed not  of  any  other,  and  his  imaginations  were  such  as  could  not 
easily  enter  into  any  other  man.” 

The  effect  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  these  two  pow'erful 
minds  was,  that  to  Shakespeare’s  monster  Caliban  is  added  a sister- 
monster  Sycorax  ; and  a woman  who  in  the  original  play  had  never 
seen  a man,  is  in  this  brought  acquainted  with  a man  that  had  never 
seen  a woman. 

‘ An  evening’s  Love,  or  the  Mock  Astrologer,”*  a comedy  (IGIl), 
is  dedicated  to  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  courts  by 
adding  to  his  praises  those  of  his  lady,  not  only  as  a lover  but  a 
partner  of  his  studies.  It  is  unpleasing  to  think  how  many  names, 
once  celebrated,  are  since  forgotten.  Of  Newcastle’s  w'orks  nothing 
is  now  known  but  his  ‘ Treatise  on  Ilorsemanship.’ 

The  preface  seems  very  elaborately  written,  and  contains  many 
just  remarks  on  the  fathers  of  the  English  drama.  Shakespeare’s 
plots,  he  says,  are  in  the  hnndred  novels  of  ‘ Cinthio,’  those  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  in  Spanish  stories  ; Jonson  only  made  them  for 
himself.  Ills  criticisms  upon  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce  are  judi- 
cious and  profound.  He  endeavours  to  defend  the  immorality  of 
some  of  his  comedies  by  the  example  of  former  w'riters  ; which  is 
only  to  say,  that  he  was  not  the  first  nor  perhaps  the  greatest 
offender.  Against  those  that  accused  him  of  plagiarism  he  alleges 
a favourable  expression  of  the  King  : “ He  only  desired  that  they 
who  accuse  me  of  thefts  would  steal  him  plays  like  mine  and  then 
relates  how  mueh  labour  he  spends  in  fitting  for  the  English  stage 
what  he  borrows  from  others 

3®  It  was  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre  12th  June,  1603,  both  the  King  and  Queen  being 
prenent. — Lord  Ouimherlain'a  MS  ^Varrant  liooks^  vl  129. 

Mrs.  Pepys  saw  at  the  King's  Houa*,  19lh  June,  1668,  “ the  new  play,  * Evening  Love  ’ of 
Dryden and  Pepya  himself  saw  It  on  the  20th  and  22nd. 

22d  June,  166S. — To  the  King's  playliouse,  and  saw  an  act  or  two  of  the  new  play,  ‘Even- 
ing Love,’  again,  but  like  it  not.  Calling  this  day  at  Uerrlngman's  he  tells  me  Dryden  do 
self  call  it  but  a fifth-rate  play. — Pepys. 
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‘Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Royal  Martyr’  (1672),”  was  another 
tragedy  in  rhyme,  conspicuous  for  many  passages  of  strength  and 
elegance,  and  many  of  empty  noise  and  ridiculous  turbulence.  The 
rants  of  Maximin  have  been  always  the  sport  of  criticism  ; and  were 
at  length  [1681],  if  his  own  confession  may  be  trusted,”  the  shame 
of  the  writer. 

Of  this  play  he  takes  care  to  let  the  reader  know  that  it  was 
“contrived  and  written”  in  seven  weeks.  Want  of  time  was  often 
his  excuse,  or  perhaps  shortness  of  time  was  his  private  boast  in  the 
form  of  an  apology. 

It  was  written  before  the  ‘ Conquest  of  Granada,’  but  published 
after  it.”  The  design  is  to  recommend  piety.  “ I considered  that 
pleasure  was  not  the  only  end  of  poesy,  and  that  even  the  instruc- 
tions of  morality  where  not  so  wholly  the  business  of  a poet,  as  that 
precepts  and  examples  of  piety  were  to  be  omitted.  For  to  leave 
that  employment  altogether  to  the  clergy  were  to  forget  that  reli- 
gion was  first  taught  in  verse,  which  the  laziness  or  dullness  of  suc- 
ceeding priesthood  turned  afterwards  into  prose.”  Thus  foolishly 
could  Dryden  write  rather  than  not  show  his  malice  to  the  parsons. 

About  this  time,  in  1673,  Dryden  seems  to  have  had  his  quiet 
much  disturbed  by  the  success  of  the  ‘ Erapre.ss  of  Morocco,’  a 
tragedy  written  in  rhyme  by  Elkanah  Settle  ; which  was  so  much 
applauded,  as  to  make  him  think  his  supremacy  of  reputation  in 
some  danger.  Settle  had  not  only  been  prosperous  on  the  stage, 
but,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  had  published  his  play,  “ with 


Should  be  1670.  The  entry  In  the  Stationers*  Book  is  14th  July,  1CC9. 

I remember  some  verses  of  my  own,  [‘  Maximin  and  Almanzor,’]  which  cry  vengeance 
upon  me  for  their  extravagance,  and  which  1 wb^h  heartily  In  the  same  Ore  with  Statius  and 
Chapman. — Dryden  : Dedication  of  the  SpanUh  16S1.  See  p.  399. 

Near  these  a nursery  erects  its  bead, 

IVhere  Queens  are  form’d,  and  future  heroes  bred ; 

■Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry, 

Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try, 

And  littie  Muximins  the  gods  defy. 

Dhydkn  : Mac  FUcknoe^  16S2. 

Maximin  was  a heathen.  . . . He  defies  the  gods  of  Rome. — Dryden  : Preface  to  Tyrannic 
Lore^  1C70. 

Not  the  case ; * Tyrannic  Love  * was  published  in  1670,  and  the  * Conquest  of  Granada ' 
In  1672. 
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sculptures  ” and  a preface*’  of  defiance.  Here  was  one  oflfence  added 
to  another  ; and  for  the  last  blast  of  inUamuiation,  it  was  acted  at 
Whitehall  by  the  court  ladies.*’ 

Dryden  could  not  now  repress  these  emotions,  which  he  called 
indignation,  and  others  jealousy  ; but  wrote**  upon  the  play  and  the 
dedication  such  criticism  as  malignant  impatience  could  pour  out  in 
haste.  ^ 

Of  Settle  he  gives  this  character  : “lie  is  an  animal  of  a most 
deplored  understanding,  without  conversation.  His  being  is  in  a 
twilight  of  sense,  and  some  glimmering  of  thought,  which  he  can 
never  fashion  either  into  wit  or  English.  His  style  is  boisterous  and 
rough-hewn  ; his  rhyme  incorrigibly  lewd,  and  his  numbers  perpe- 
tually harsh  and  ill-sounding.  That  little  talent  which  he  has  is 
fancy.  He  sometime  labours  with  a thought ; but  with  the  pudder 
he  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world  it  is  commonly  still-born  ; so 
that  for  want  of  learning  and  elocution  he  will  never  be  able  to  ex- 
press anything  either  naturally  or  justly  !” 

This  is  not  very  decent  ; yet  this  is  one  of  the  pages  in  which 
criticism  prevails  over  brutal  fury.  He  proceeds  : “he  has  a heavy 
hand  at  fools,  and  a great  felicity  in  writing  nonsense  for  them. 
Fools  they  will  be  in  spite  of  him.  His  King,  his  two  Empresses, 
his  villain,  and  his  sub-villain,  nay  his  hero,  have  all  a certain  natu- 
ral cast  of  the  father.  One  turn  of  the  countenance  goes  through 
all  his  children  : their  folly  was  born  and  bred  in  them,  and  some- 
thing of  the  Elkanah  will  be  visible.” 

This  is  Dryden’s  general  declamation:  I will  not  withhold  from  the 
reader  a particular  remark.  Having  gone  through  the  first  act,  he 
says,  “To  conclude  this  act  with  the  most  rumbling  piece  of  non- 
sense spoken  yet. 

There  is  no  preface ; the  defi&oce  occurs  in  the  dedication  to  Ilenry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Norwich,  afterwards  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  E^rl  of  Mulgrave  contributing  a Prologue  on  the  first  occasion,  and  the  Earl  of 
Rochester  a Prologue  on  the  second  occasion  of  its  being  acted  at  Court. 

Dr,  Johnson  ascribes  the  whole  of  this  piece  to  Dr3'den,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
apprised  that  a great  part  of  it  was  written  by  Shadwcll  and  Crowne. — Malonk,  U.  278. 

In  my  notes  on  u play  culled  * The  Empress  of  Morocco  ’ (I  call  'era  mine,  because  above 
tliree  parts  of  four  were  written  by  me)  I gave  vent  to  more  ill-nature  In  me  than  1 will  do 
again. — Cbownb  : KpinUe.  h»for€  CitUguUt^  a Troffedi/^  1698,  4to. 

Settle,  in  his  re]>ly,  ascribes  it  to  three  persons ; and  Dennis,  whose  means  of  Information 
Were  good,  assigns  the  composition  to  Dryden,  Shadwell,  and  Crow’ne. 
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‘ To  flattering  lightning  our  feign’d  smiles  conform, 

Which  back’d  with  thunder  do  but  gild  a storm.’ 

“ Conform  a smile  to  lightning,  make  a smile  imitate  lightning,  and 
jlallering  lightning : liglitning  sure  is  a threatening  thing.  And  this 
lightning  must  a storm.  Now  if  I must  conform  by  smiles  to 
i%htning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  a storm  too  : to  gUd  with  smiles 
is  a new  invention  of  gilding.  And  gild  a storm  by  being  hacked 
with  thunder.  Thunder  is  part  of  the  storm  ; so  one  part  of  the 
storm  must  help  to  gUd  another  part,  and  help  by  hacking  ; as  if  a 
man  would  gild  a thing  the  better  for  being  backed,  or  having 
a load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is  gilding  by  conforming,  smilr 
ing,  lightning,  hading,  and  thundering.  The  whole  is  as  if  I should 
say  thus  : I will  make  my  counterfeit  smiles  look  like  a flattering 
stone-horse,  whir.h,  being  backed  with  a trooper,  does  but  gild  the 
battle.  I am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is  not  here  pretty  thick  sown. 
Sure  the  poet  writ  these  two  lines  aboard  some  smack  in  a storm, 
and,  being  sea-sick,  spewed  up  a good  lump  of  clotted  nonsense  at 
once.” 

Here  is,  perhaps,  a sufficient  specimen  ; but  as  the  pamphlet, 
though  Dryden’s,  has  never  been  thought  worthy  of  republication, 
and  is  not  easily  to  be  found,  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  quote  it 
more  largely. 

“ Whene’er  she  bleeds, 
lie  no  severer  a damnation  needs. 

That  dares  pronounce  the  sentence  of  her  death. 

Than  the  infection  that  attends  that  breath.” 

“ That  attends  that  hreath.  Tlie  poet  is  at  breath  again  ; hreedh  can 
never  ’scape  him  ; and  here  he  brings  in  a hreath  that  must  be 
infectious  with  ‘pronouncing  a sentence  ; and  this  sentence  is  not  to 
be  pronounced  till  the  condemned  party  hUeds  ; that  is,  she  must  be 
e.xecuted  first,  and  sentenced  after  ; and  the  pronouncing  of  this  sen- 
tence will  be  infectious  ; that  is,  others  will  catch  the  disease  of  that 
sentence,  and  this  infecting  of  others  w’ill  torment  a man’s  self. 
The  whole  is  thus  : when  she  Meeds,  thou  needest  no  greater  hell  or  tor- 
ment to  thyself  than  infecting  of  others  hy  pronemneing  a sentence  upon 
her.  What  hodgepodge  does  he  make  here  ! Never  w'as  Dutch 
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grout  such  clogging,  thick,  indigestible  stuff.  But  this  is  but  a 
taste  to  stay  the  stomach  : we  shall  hare  a more  plentiful  mess  pre- 
sently. 

“ Now  to  dish  up  the  poet’s  broth  that  I promised : 

‘For  when  we’re  dead,  and  our  freed  souls  enlarg’d; 

Of  nature's  grosser  burden  we’re  discharg’d, 

Then  gently,  as  a happy  lover's  sigh. 

Like  wand’ring  meteors  through  the  air  we’ll  fly. 

And  in  our  airy  walk,  as  subtle  guests, 

We’ll  steal  into  our  cruel  fathers’  breasts. 

There  read  their  souls,  and  track  each  passion’s  sphere ; 

See  how  Itevcnge  moves  there.  Ambition  here ; 

And  in  their  orbs  view  the  dark  characters 
tif  sieges,  ruins,  murders,  blood,  and  wars. 

We’ll  blot  out  all  those  hideous  draughts,  and  write 
Pure  and  white  forms;  then  with  a radiant  light 
Their  breasts  encircle,  till  their  passions  be 
Gentle  as  nature  in  its  infancy  : 

Till  soften'd  by  our  charms  their  furies  cease. 

And  their  revenge  resolves  into  a peace. 

Thus  by  our  death  their  quarrel  ends. 

Whom  living  we  made  foes,  dead  we’ll  make  fiicnds.’ 


•'  If  this  be  not  a very  liberal  mess,  I will  refer  myself  to  the  stomach 
of  any  moderate  guest.  And  a rare  mess  it  is,  far  excelling  any 
AVestniinster  white-broth.  It  is  a kind  of  giblet  porridge,  made  of 
the  giblets  of  a couple  of  young  geese,  stodged  full  of  meteors,  orbs, 
spheres,  track,  hideous  draughts,  dark  characters,  while  farms  and 
radiant  lights,  designed  not  only  to  please  appetite,  and  indulge 
luxury,  but  it  is  also  physical,  being  an  approved  medicine  to  purge 
choler  ; for  it  is  propounded  by  Morena,  as  a receipt  to  cure  their 
fathers  of  their  choleric  humours  ; and  were  it  written  in  characters 
as  barbarous  as  the  words,  might  very  well  pass  for  a doctor’s  bill. 
To  conclude,  it  is  porridge,  ’tis  a receipt,  ’tis  a pig  with  a pudding  in 
the  belly,  ’tis  I know  not  what;  for  certainly  never  any  one  that  pre- 
tended to  write  sense  had  the  impudence  before  to  put  such  stuff 
as  this  into  the  mouths  of  those  that  were  to  speak  it  before  an 
audience  whom  he  did  not  take  to  be  all  fools  ; and  after  that  to 
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print  it  too,  and  expose  it  to  tlie  examination  of  the  world.  But  let 
us  see  what  we  can  make  of  this  stuff  : — 

‘ For  wlicn  we’re  dead,  and  our  freed  souls  enlarg’d  ’ 

“ Here  he  tells  us  what  it  is  to  be  dead  ; it  is  to  have  our  freed  souls 
set  free.  Now  if  to  have  a soul  set  free  is  to  be  dead,  then  to  have 
a freed  soul  set  free  is  to  have  a dead  man  die. 

‘ Then  gentle  as  a happy  lover’s  sigh  ’ — 

“ They  two  like  one  sigh,  and  that  one  sigh,  like  two  wandering 
meteors, 

‘ Shall  fly  through  the  air’ — 

“ That  is,  they  shall  mount  above  like  falling  stars,  or  else  they 
shall  skip  like  two  jacks-with-lanterns,  or  will-with-a-wisp,  and 
Madgc-with-a-candle. 

“ And  in  their  airy  walk  steal  into  their  cruel  fathers'  breasts  lilce 
subtle  guests.  So  that  their  fathers'  breasts  must  be  in  an  airy 
walk,  an  airy  walk  of  a flier.  And  there  they  will  read  their  souls,  and 
trade  the  spheres  of  their  passions.  That  is,  these  walking  fliers,  jack- 
with-a-lantern,  &c.,  will  put  on  his  spectacles  and  fall  a reading 
souls,  and  put  on  his  pumps  and  fall  a tracking  of  spheres  ; so  that  he 
will  read  and  run,  walk  and  fly,  at  the  same  time  I Oh  ! Nimble 
Jack  ! Then  he  will  see  hoio  retenge  here,  how  ambition  there — the 
birds  will  hop  about.  And  then,  victo  the  dark  characters  of  sieges, 
ruins,  murders,  blood,  and  wars,  in  their  orbs ; Track  the  characters 
to  their  forms  I Oh  ! rare  sport  for  Jack  ! Never  was  place  so  full 
of  game  as  these  breasts  ! You  cannot  stir,  but  flush  a sphere, 
start  a character,  or  unkennel  an  orb 

Settle’s  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  play  established  with  sculp- 
tures ; “ those  ornaments  seem  to  have  given  poor  Dryden  great 
disturbance.  He  tries,  however,  to  ease  his  pain  by  venting  his 
malice  in  a parody. 


And  the  GrHt  ]>lay  piiblititlied  at  tuoMiUling^.  Tlie  u^ual  price  for  a play  at  tliis  period 
waa  one  Miilling.  Johnson  should  have  added  that  part  of  Settle’s  offence  was  his  calling 
hlntself  on  the  title-page  **  l?ervant  to  his  Majesty.’* 
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“ The  poet  has  not  only  been  so  imprudent  to  expose  all  this  stufT, 
but  so  arrogant  to  defend  it  with  an  epistle — like  a saucy  book-keeper, 
that,  when  he  had  put  a cheat  upon  the  people,  w'ould  wrangle  and 
fight  with  any  that  would  not  like  it,  or  would  offer  to  discover  it  ; 
for  which  arrogance  our  poet  receives  this  correction  ; and,  to  jerk 
him  a little  the  sharper,  I will  not  transpose  his  verse,  but  by  the 
help  of  his  own  words  trausnonsense  sense,  that,  by  my  stuff,  people 
may  judge  the  better  what  his  is  : 

‘ Great  Boy,  tliy  tragedy  and  sculptures  done 
From  press,  and  plates  in  fleets  do  homeward  come: 

And  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride, 

Their  course  in  ballad-singers’  baskets  guide, 

Whose  greasy  twigs  do  all  new  beauties  take. 

From  the  gay  shows  thy  dainty  sculptures  make. 

Thy  lines  a mess  of  rhyming  nonsense  yield, 

A senseless  tale,  with  flattering  fustian  fill’d. 

No  grain  of  sense  does  in  our  line  appear. 

Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast  bear. 

With  noise  they  move,  and  from  players’  mouths  rebound. 

When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words’  empty  sound. 

By  thee  inspir'd  the  rumbling  verses  roll. 

As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a soul : 

And  with  that  soul  they  seem  taught  duty  too. 

To  huffing  words  docs  humble  nonsense  bow. 

As  if  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhance. 

To  the  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  advance; 

To  whom,  by  instinct,  all  thy  stuff  is  dear; 

Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theatre. 

From  breaths  of  fools  tliy  commendation  spreads. 

Fame  sings  thy  prai.se  with  mouths  of  loggerheads. 

With  noi.se  and  laughing  each  thy  fustian  greets, 

’Tis  clapt  by  quires  of  empty-headed  cits, 

Who  have  their  tribute  sent  and  homage  given, 

As  men  in  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  heaven.’ 

“Thus  I have  daubed  him  with  his  own  puddle  : aud  now  we  tire 
come  from  aboard  his  dancing,  masking,  rebounding,  breathing 
fleet ; and,  as  if  we  had  landed  at  Gotham,  we  meet  nothing  but 
iools  and  nomsense.” 

Such  was  the  criticism  to  which  the  genius  of  Dryden  could  be 
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reduced  between  rage  and  terror — rage  with  little  provocation,  and 
terror  with  little  danger.  To  see  the  highest  minds  thus  levelled 
with  the  meanest  may  produce  some  solace  to  the  consciousness  of 
weakness,  and  some  mortification  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  minds  are  not  levelled  in  their  powers  but 
when  they  are  first  levelled  in  their  desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had 
both  placed  their  happiness  in  the  claps  of  multitudes.^' 

The  two  parts  of  the  ‘Conquest  of  Granada’  (1612)  are  written 
with  a seeming  determination  to  glut  the  public  with  dramatic  won- 
ders, to  exhibit  in  its  highest  elevation  a theatrical  meteor  of  incre- 
dible love  and  impossible  valour,  and  to  leave  no  room  for  a wilder 
flight  to  the  extravagance  of  posterity.  All  the  rays  of  romantic 
heat,  whether  amorous  or  warlike,  glow  in  Almanzor  by  a kind  of 
concentration.  lie  is  above  all  laws  ; he  is  exempt  from  all 
restraints  ; he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  governs  wherever  he 
appears.  He  fights  without  inquiring  the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite 
of  the  obligations  of  justice,  of  rejection  by  his  mistress,  and  of  pro- 
hibition from  the  dead.  Yet  the  scenes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
delightful ; they  exhibit  a kind  of  illustrious  depravity,  and  majestic 
madness,  such  as,  if  it  is  sometimes  de.spised,  is  often  reverenced,  and 
in  which  the  ridiculous  is  mingled  with  the  astonishing. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  the  ‘ Conquest  of  Granada,’ 
Dryden  indulges  his  favourite  pleasure  of  discrediting  his  predeces- 
sors ; and  this  epilogue  he  has  defended  by  a long  postscript.  He 
had  promised  a second  dialogue,  in  which  he  should  more  fully  treat 
of  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  English  poets  who  have  written  in 
the  dramatic,  epic,  or  lyric  way.  This  promise  was  never  formally 
performed  ; but,  with  respect  to  the  dramatic  writers,  he  has  given 
us  in  his  prefaces,  and  in  this  postscript,  something  equivalent ; but 
his  purpose  being  to  exalt  himself  by  the  comparison,  he  shows 
faults  distinctly,  and  only  praises  excellence  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Settle,  a man  whose  eminence  was  once  allowed  by  the  eminent,  and  whose  accom- 
plishments were  confessed  by  the  accomplished,  in  the  latter  part  of  a long  life  sui>ported  him  - 
self  by  an  uncommon  expedient,  lie  had  a standing  elegy  and  epithalamium,  of  which  only 
the  first  and  last  were  leaves  varied  occasionally,  and  the  intermediate  pages  were,  by  general 
terms,  left  applicable  alike  to  every  character.  When  any  marriage  became  known.  Settle 
ran  to  the  bridegroom  with  his  epithalamium  ; and  when  he  heard  of  any  death,  ran  to  the 
heir  with  his  elegy. 

Who  can  think  himself  disgraced  by  a trade  that  was  practised  so  long  by  the  rival  of 
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A play  thus  written,  in  professed  defiance  of  probability,  natu- 
rally drew  upon  itself  the  vultures  of  the  theatre.  One  of  the 
critics  that  attacked  it  was  Martin  Clifford,  to  whom  Sprat  ad- 
dressed the  ‘ Life  of  Cowley,  ’ " with  such  veneration  of  his  critical 
powers  as  might  naturally  excite  great  expectations  of  instruction 
from  his  remarks.  But  let  honest  credulity  beware  of  receiving 
characters  from  contemporary  writers.  Clifford’s  remarks,*'  by  the 
favour  of  Dr.  Percy,  were  at  last  obtained  ; and,  that  no  man  may 
ever  want  them  more,  I will  extract  enough  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
desire. 

In  the  first  letter  his  observation  is  only  general : “ You  do  live,” 
says  he,  “in  as  much  ignorance  and  darkness  as  you  did  in  the 
womb  : your  writings  are  like  a Jack-of-all-trades’  shop  ; they  have 
a variety,  but  nothing  of  value;  and  if  thou  art  not  th®  dullest 
plant-animal  that  ever  the  earth  produced,  all  that  I have  conversed 
with  are  strangely  mistaken  in  thee.” 

In  the  second  he  tells  him  that  Almanzor  is  not  more  copied  from 
Achilles  than  from  Ancient  Pistol.  “But  I am,” says  he,  “strangely 
mistaken  if  I have  not  seen  this  very  Almanzor  of  yours  in  some 
disguise  about  this  town,  and  passing  under  another  name.  Pr’ythce 
tell  me  true,  was  not  this  Iluffcap  once  the  Indian  Emperor  ? and 
at  another  time  did  he  not  call  himself  Maximin  ? Was  not 
Lyndaraxa  once  called  Almeria  ? I mean  under  Montezuma  the 
Indian  Emperor.  I protest  and  vow  they  are  cither  the  same,  or 
so  alike  that  I cannot,  for  my  heart,  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  You  arc  therefore  a strange  unconscionable  tliief,  that  art 
not  content  to  steal  from  others,  but  dost  rob  thy  poor  wretched 
self  too.” 

Now  was  Settle’s  time  to  take  his  revenge.  He  wrote  a vindica- 


Dryden,  by  the  poet  whose  * Empress  of  Morocco'  was  played  before  piinces  by  ladies  of  the 
Court  ?“JonssoN : No.  12. 

He  was  made  Master  of  the  Charter  House  Nov.  17, 1671,  and  dying  10th  Dec.,  1677,  was 
buried  in  St.  Margaret's,  W'estmlnster.  The  monument  which  YilUera,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
bad  ordered  to  his  meraory  was  returned  on  the  sculptor's  hands  at  the  Duke's  death. 

* Notes  upon  Mr.  Dryden's  Poems,  in  four  Letters.  By  M.  CUlTord,  late  Master  of  the 
Charter  House,  London.*  To  which  are  annexed,  *Some  Reflections  upon  the  Hind  and 
Panther.  By  another  hand  [Tom  Brown].  London,  Printed  in  the  year  1687.*  4to.  The 
fourth  Letter  Is  dated  * Charter  House,  July  1, 1672.*  There  was  probably  a fifth.  There  is  a 
break,  as  in  my  copy,  of  four  pages  between  16  and  21, 
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tion  of  his  own  lines  and,  if  he  is  forced  to  yield  anything,  makes 
his  reprisals  upon  his  enemy.  To  say  that  liis  answer  is  equal  to 
the  censure,  is  no  high  commendation.  To  expose  Drydcu’s  method 
of  analysing  his  expressions,  he  tries  the  same  experiment  upon  the 
same  description  of  the  ships  in  the  ‘ Indian  Emperor,’  of  which 
however  he  does  not  deny  the  excellence  ; but  intends  to  show,  that 
by  studied  misconstruction  everything  may  be  equally  represented 
as  ridiculous.  After  so  much  of  Dryden’s  elegant  animadversions, 
justice  requires  that  something  of  Settle’s  should  be  exhibited. 
The  following  observations  are  therefore  extracted  from  a quarto 
pamphlet  of  ninety-five  pages : 

“ Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move. 

And  Victory  could  scarce  keep  pace  above.” 

«» 

“ These  two  lines,  if  he  can  show  me  any  sense  or  thought  in,  or 
anything  but  bombast  and  noise,  he  shall  make  me  believe  every 
word  in  his  observations  on  Morocco  sense.” 

In  the  ‘ Empress  of  Morocco  ’ were  these  lines  : 

“ I’ll  travel  then  to  some  remoter  sphere, 

Till  I find  out  new  worlds,  and  crown  you  there.” 

On  which  Dryden  “ made  this  remark  : 

“ I believe  our  learned  author  takes  a sphere  for  a country  ; the 
sphere  of  Morocco,  as  if  Morocco  were  the  globe  of  earth  and 
water  ; but  a globe  is  no  sphere  neither,  by  his  leave,”  &c.  [To 
which  Settle  rejoins  :]  “ So  sphere  must  not  be  sense,  unless  it  relate 
to  a circular  motion  about  a globe,  in  which  sense  the  astronomers 
use  it.  I would  desire  him  to  expound  these  lines  in  ‘ Granada 

‘ I’ll  to  the  turrets  of  the  palace  go, 

And  add  new  fire  to  those  that  tight  below. 

Thence,  Ilero-like,  with  torches  by  my  side, 

(Far  be  the  omen  tho’)  my  Love  I’ll  guide. 

* Notes  and  Observationa  on  tlie  Empress  of  Morocco,  Ukvised,  with  some  few  Erratas 
to  be  printed  Instead  of  the  Postscript,  witli  the  next  edition  of  tho  Conquest  of  Granada. 
London,  1CT4.’  4to.  Reissued  in  16ST  with  a second  title-page,  ‘ Reflections  on  Several  of  Mr. 
Dryden’s  Plays,  particularly  the  first  and  second  part  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada.  By  E. 
Settle,  Gent.,  London.*  4to. 

Crowne,  I suspect.  See  anfe,  p.  3M. 
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No,  like  his  better  fortune  I’ll  appear, 

With  open  arms,  loose  veil,  and  flowing  hair. 

Just  flying  forwiiid  from  my  rowling  sphere.’ 

“ I wonder,  if  lie  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  make  so  bold  with 
sfhtrt  himself,  and  be  so  critical  in  other  men’s  writings.  Fortune 
is  fancied  standing  on  a globe,  not  on  a sphtre,  as  he  told  us  in  the 
first  act. 

“ Because  li^llcanaKs  similes  are  the  most  UTilike  things  to  what  they 
are  compared  in  the  world,  I’ll  venture  to  start  a simile  in  his  ‘ Annus 
Mirabilis  he  gives  this  poetical  description  of  the  ship  called  the 
London  : 

‘ The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim. 

The  Phoenix-daughter  of  the  vanquisht  old. 

Like  a rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  swim. 

And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 

Her  flag  aloft  spread  ruffling  in  the  wind. 

And  sanguine  streamers  seem’d  the  flood  to  fire : 

The  weaver,  charm’d  with  what  his  loom  design’d, 

Coes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

With  roomy  decks  her  guns  of  mighty  strength. 

Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  laves, 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length. 

She  seems  a sea-wasp  flying  on  the  waves.’ 

What  a wonderful  pudder  is  here,  to  make  all  these  poetical  beauti- 
fications of  a ship  ! that  is  a phoenix  in  the  first  stanza,  and  but  a 
wasp  in  the  last : nay,  to  make  his  humble  comparison  of  a wasp 
more  ridiculous,  he  does  not  say  it  flew  upon  the  waves  as  nimbly  as 
a wasp,  or  the  like,  but  it  seemed  a wasp.  But  our  author  at  the 
writing  of  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to  compare  ships  to  floating 
palaces  ; a comparison  to  the  purpose  was  a perfection  he  did  not 
arrive  to  till  his  Indian  Emperor's  days.  But  perhaps  his  similitude 
has  more  in  it  than  we  imagine  ; this  ship  had  a great  many  guns  in 
her,  and  they,  put  all  together,  made  the  sting  in  the  wasp’s  tail : 
for  this  is  all  the  reason  I can  guess  why  it  seem’d  a wasp.  But, 
because  we  will  allow  him  all  we  can  to  help  out,  let  it  be  a phoenix 
sea-wasp,  and  the  rarity  of  such  an  animal  may  do  much  towards 
heightening  the  fancy. 
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“ It  had  been  much  more  to  his  purpose,  if  he  had  designed  to 
render  the  author’s  play  little,  to  have  searched  for  some  such 
pedantry  as  this  : 

‘ T«-o  ifs  scarce  make  one  possibility. 

If  Justice  will  take  all,  and  nothing  give. 

Justice,  mcthinks,  is  not  distributive. 

To  die  or  kill  you  is  the  alternative ; 

Rather  than  take  your  life,  I will  not  live. 

“ Observe  how  prettily  our  author  chops  logic  in  heroic  verse. 
Three  such  fustian,  canting  words  as  distributive,  alternative,  and  two 
ifs,  no  man  but  himself  would  have  come  within  the  noise  of.  But 
he’s  a mau  of  general  learning,  and  all  comes  into  his  plays. 

“ ’Twould  have  done  well,  too,  if  he  could  have  met  with  a rant 
or  two  worth  the  observation  : such  as, 

‘ Move  swiftly.  Sun,  and  fly  a lover’s  pace. 

Leave  months  and  weeks  behind  thee  in  thy  race.’ 

“ But  surely  the  Sun,  whether  he  flies  a lover’s  or  not  a lover’s 
pace,  leaves  weeks  and  months,  nay,  years  too,  behind  him  is  his 
race. 

“ Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  philomathcmatics,  would  have 
given  him  satisfaction  in  the  point. 

‘ If  I would  kill  thee  now,  thy  fate’s  so  low, 

That  I must  stoop  ere  I can  give  the  blow. 

But  mine  is  lixt  so  far  above  thy  crown. 

That  all  thy  men, 

Piled  on  thy  back,  can  never  pull  it  down.’ 

“ Now  where  that  is,  Almanzor’s  fate  is  fixed,  I cannot  guess  ; but, 
wherever  it  is,  I believe  Almanzor,  and  think  that  all  AbdaUa’s  sub- 
jects, piled  upon  one  another,  might  not  pull  down  his  fate  so  well 
as  without  piling  : besides,  I think  Abdalla  so  wise  a man,  that  if 
Almanzor  had  told  him  piling  his  men  upon  his  back  might  do  the 
feat,  he  would  scarce  bear  such  a weight,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  ex- 
ploit ; but  ’tis  a huff,  and  let  Abdalla  do  it  if  he  dare. 

14 
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‘ The  people  like  a headlong  torrent  go, 

And  every  dam  they  break  or  overllow. 

But,  unoppos’d  they  either  lose  their  force, 

Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  eourse.’ 

A very  pretty  allusion,  contrary  to  all  sense  or  reason.  Torrents,  I 
take  it,  let  ’em  wind  ever  so  nuicli,  can  never  return  to  their  former 
course,  unless  he  can  suppose  that  fountains  can  go  upwards,  which 
is  impossible;  nay,  more,  in  the  foregoing  page  he  tells  us  so  too.  A 
trick  of  a very  unfaithful  memory. 

‘ But  can  no  more  than  fountains  upward  flow 

which  of  a tarrent,  which  signifies  a rapid  stream,  is  much  more 
impossible.  Besides,  if  he  goes  to  quibble,  and  say  that  ’tis  possible, 
by  art,  water  may  be  made  return,  and  the  same  water  run  twice  in 
one  and  the  same  channel,  then  he  quite  confutes  what  he  says  ; for 
’tis  by  being  opposed  that  it  runs  into  its  former  course  ; for  all 
engines  that  make  water  so  return  do  it  by  compulsion  and  opposi- 
tion. Or,  if  he  means  a headlong  torrent  for  a tide,  which  would  be 
ridiculous,  yet  tides  do  not  wind  in  volumes,  but  come  foreright 
back  (if  their  current  lies  straight)  to  their  former  course,  and  that 
by  opposition  of  the  sea-water  that  drives  them  back  again. 

“ And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing  like  it,  ’tis  a wonder 
if  it  be  not  borrowed.  As  here,  for  e.xample  of,  1 find  this  fanciful 
thought  in  his  ‘ Annus  Mirabilis  :’ 

‘ Old  fiither  Thames  rai.sed  up  his  revercud  head. 

But  fear’d  the  fate  of  Simoi.s  would  return ; 

Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed, 

And  shrunk  his  w'atcrs  back  into  his  urn.’ 

“ This  is  stolen  from  Cowley’s  ‘ Davideis,’  p.  9 ; 

‘ Swift  Jordan  started,  and  straight  backward  fled. 

Hiding  amongst  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 

And  when  the  Spaniards  their  assault  begin. 

At  once  beat  those  without  and  these  within.’ 
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“ This  Alraaiizor  speaks  of  himself ; and  sure  for  one  man  to  con- 
quer au  army  witliiii  the  city  aud  another  without  the  city  at  once 
is  something  dilhcult  ; but  this  flight  is  pardonable  to  some  we  meet 
with  iu  ‘Granada.’  Osmin,  speaking  of  Almauzor, 

‘ Wlio,  like  a tempest  that  outrides  the  wind, 

Made  a just  battle,  ere  the  bodies  join’d.’ 

Pray  what  does  this  honourable  person  mean  by  a that  out- 

rides the  windl  A tempest  that  outrides  itself.  To  suppose  a 
tempest  without  wind  is  as  bad  as  supposing  a man  to  walk  without 
feet ; for  if  he  suppo.ses  the  tempest  to  be  something  distinct  from 
the  wind,  yet,  as  being  the  eCTect  of  wind  only,  to  come  before  the 
cause  is  a little  preposterous  ; so  that,  if  he  takes  it  one  way,  or  if 
he  takes  it  the  other,  those  two  ifs  will  scarcely  make  one  possibility.'’ 
Enough  of  Settle. 

‘ Marriage-a-la-mode  ’ (1613)  is  a comedy  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Rochester,  whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  his 
poetry,  but  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Langbaine  places  this  play 
in  1613.“  The  Earl  of  Rochester,  therefore,  was  the  famous 
Wilraot,  whom  yet  tradition  always  represents  as  an  enemy  to  Dry- 
den,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  him  with  some  disrespect  in  the  Pre- 
face to  Juvenal. 

‘ The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a Nunnery,’  a comedy  (1613),  was 
driven  off  the  stage  agaitist  the  opinion,  as  the  author  says,  of  the 
best  judges.  It  is  dedicated,  iu  a very  elegant  address,  to  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  in  which  he  finds  an  opportunity  for  his  usual  com- 
plaint of  hard  treatment  and  unreasonable  censure. 

‘Amboyna’  (1613)  is  a tis.sue  of  mingled  dialogue  in  verse  and 
prose,  and  was  perhaps  written  in  less  time  than  ‘ The  Royal 
Martyr  ;’  though  the  author  thought  not  fit,  either  ostentatiously 
or  mournfully,  to  tell  how  little  labour  it  cost  him,  or  at  how  short  a 
warning  he  produced  it.  It  was  a temporary  performance,  written 
in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war  to  inflame  the  nation  against  their 
enemies  ; to  whom  he  hopes,  as  he  declares  in  his  Epilogue,  to  make 

It  was  first  printed  in  1678,  but  first  acted  In  1672.  “ Nothing  can  make  the  town  so  fond 
of  a man  as  a successful  play.” — Sterlr:  Pottical  Writings.  12mo.  1715,  p.  296. 
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his  poetry  not  less  destructive  than  that  by  which  Tyrtaeus  of  old 
animated  the  Spartans.  This  play  was  written  in  the  second  Dutch 
war  in  1673. 

‘The  State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man’  (1674)  is  termed 
by  him  an  opera  : it  is  rather  a tragedy  in  heroic  rhyme,  but  of 
which  the  personages  are  such  as  cannot  decently  be  exhibited 
on  the  stage.  Some  such  production  was  foreseen  by  Marvel,  who 
writes  thus  to  Milton  : — 

“Or  if  a work  so  infinite  bo  spann’d, 

Jealous  I was,  that  some  less  skilful  hand 
(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well, 

And  by  ill  imitating  would  excel) 

Might  hence  presume  the  whole  creation’s  day. 

To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a play.” 

It  is  another  of  his  hasty  productions  ; for  the  heat  of  his  imagina- 
tion raised  it  in  a month. 

This  composition  is  addressed  to  the  Princess  of  Modena,  then 
Duchess  of  York,  in  a strain  of  flattery  which  disgraces  genius, 
and  which  it  was  wonderful  that  any  man  that  knew  the  meaning  of 
his  own  words  could  use  without  self-detestation.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  mingle  earth  and  heaven,  by  praising  human  excellence  in  the 
language  of  religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroic  verse  and  poetic 
licence  ; by  which  is  meant  not  any  liberty  taken  in  contracting 
or  extending  words,  but  the  use  of  bold  fictions  and  ambitions 
figures. 

The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing  what  was  never  acted 
cannot  be  overpassed  : — “ I was  induced  to  it  in  my  own  defence, 
many  hundred  copies  of  it  being  dispersed  abroad  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent ; so  that  every  one  gathering  new  fanlts,  it 
became  at  length  a libel  against  me.”  These  copies,  as  they 
gathered  faults,  were  apparently  manuscript ; and  ho  lived  in  an 
age  very  unlike  ours,  if  many  hundred  copies  of  fourteen  hundred 
lines  were  likely  to  be  transcribed.  An  author  has  a right  to  print 
his  own  works,  and  need  not  seek  an  apology  in  falsehood  ; but  he 
that  could  bear  to  write  the  dedication  felt  no  pain  in  writing  the 
preface. 
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‘ Aareng  Zebe’  (1676)  is  a tragedy  founded  on  the  actions  of  a 
great  prince  then  reigning,  but  over  nations  not  likely  to  employ 
their  critics  upon  the  transactions  of  the  English  stage.  If  he  had 
known  and  disliked  his  own  character,  our  trade  was  not  in  those 
times  secure  from  his  resentment,  llis  country  is  at  such  a distance, 
that  the  manners  might  be  safely  falsified,  and  the  incidents 
feigned  ; for  the  remoteness  of  place  is  remarked  by  Racine  to 
afford  the  same  conreniences  to  a poet  as  length  of  time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  the  dramas.  The  personages  are  imperial ; 
but  the  dialogue  is  often  domestic,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  senti- 
ments accommodated  to  famiUar  incidents.  The  complaint  of  life 
is  celebrated,  and  there  are  many  other  passages  that  may  be  read 
with  pleasure. 

This  play  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  himself,  if  not  a poet,  yet  a writer  of  verses,  and  a 
critic.  In  this  address  Dryden  gave  the  first  hints  of  his  intention 
to  write  an  epic  poem.  He  mentions  his  design  in  terms  so  obscure, 
that  he  seems  afraid  lest  his  plan  should  be  purloined,  as,  he  says, 
happened  to  him  when  he  told  it  more  plainly  in  his  preface  to 
Juvenal.  “ The  subject,”  says  he,  “ you  know  is  great,  the  story 
English,  and  neither  too  far  distant  from  the  present  age,  nor  too 
near  approaching  it.” 

‘ All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  lost’  (1678),  a tragedy  founded 
upon  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  tells  us,  “ is  the  only 
play  which  he  wrote  for  himself ;”  the  rest  were  given  to  the 
people.  It  is  by  universal  consent  accounted  the  work  in  which  he 
has  admitted  the  fewest  improprieties  of  style  or  character  ; but  it 
has  one  fault  equal  to  many,  though  rather  moral  than  critical, 
that,  by  admitting  the  romantic  omnipotence  of  love,  he  has  recom- 
mended, as  laudable  and  worthy  of  imitation,  that  conduct  which, 
through  all  ages,  the  good  have  censured  as  vicious,  and  the  bad 
despised  as  foolish. 

Of  this  play  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  though  written  upon 


Act  Iv.  sc.  1.  See  Boswell  by  Croker,  p.  218. 

The  reply  of  Noarmahal  I never  beard  anybody  mention  except  Dr.  Johnson. — Datus 
Dram.  MUcellaniea,  Ui.  160. 
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tho  common  topics  of  malicious  and  ignorant  criticism,  and  without 
any  particular  relation  to  the  characters  or  incidents  of  the  drama, 
arc  deservedly  celebrated  for  their  elegance  and  sprightliuess. 

‘The  Kind  Keeper,  or  Mr.  Limberham  ’ (1078),  is  a comedy, 
which,  after  the  third  night,  was  prohibited  as  too  indecent  for  the 
stage.  What  gave  offence  was  in  the  printing,  as  the  author  says, 
altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses  that  its  indecency  was  objected 
to  but  Langbaine,  who  yet  seldom  favours  him,  imputes  its  expul- 
sion to  resentment,  because  it  “ so  much  exposed  the  keeping  part 
of  the  towu.”“ 

‘ Qidipus  ’ (1GT9)  is  a tragedy  formed  by  Dryden  and  Lee,  in 
conjunction,  from  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and  Corneille. 
Dryden  planned  the  scenes,  and  composed  the  first  and  third  acts.‘* 

‘ Troilus  and  Cressida  ’ (1079)  is  a play  altered  from  Shake- 
speare ; but  so  altered  that,  even  in  Langbaine’s  opinion,  “ the  last 
scene  in  the  third  act  is  a masterpiece.”  It  is  introduced  by  a dis- 
course on  ‘ The  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy,’  to  which  1 smspcct 
that  Rymer’s  book“  had  given  occasion. 

The  ‘Spanish  Friar’  (1081)  is  a tragi-coinedy,  eminent  for  the 
happy  coincidence  and  coalition  of  the  two  plots.  As  it  was  writ- 
ten against  the  Papists,  it  would  naturally  at  that  time  have  frieuds 
and  enemies  ; and  partly  by  the  popularity  which  it  obtained  at 
first,  and  partly  by  the  real  power  both  of  the  serious  and  risible 
part,  it  continued  long  a favourite  of  the  public. 

It  was  Dryden’s  opinion,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  he  maintains 
it  in  the  dedication  of  this  play,  that  the  drama  required  an  alterna- 
tive of  comic  and  tragic  scenes,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  mitigate 

It  was  Intended  for  an  honest  satire  ngainst  our  crying  sin  of  kttiring ; how  it  would 
have  succeeded  I can  but  guess,  for  it  was  permitted  to  be  acted  only  tlirice.^DRVDEN : DtdU 
caiio^i  to  Lord  Vaughan. 

In  this  play  (which  I take  to  be  the  best  comedy  of  his)  he  so  much  exposed  the  keeping 
part  of  the  town,  that  the  play  was  stopt  when  it  had  but  thrice  appeared  on  the  stage ; but 
the  author  took  a becoming  care  that  the  things  that  ofTeiided  on  the  stage  were  either  altered 
or  omitted  in  the  press. — Lanubainr,  p.  liU. 

This  comedy  Is,  I believe,  yet  extant  in  Us  original  state ; for  some  year.*«  ago  I saw  a manu- 
Bcript  copy  of  U which  had  been  found  by  Lord  ItoUngbroke  among  the  sweepings  of  Pope’s 
study,  in  which  a pen  had  been  drawn  through  several  exceptionable  })assages  that  do  not 
appear  In  the  printed  play. — Malone:  of  Ori/den^  p.  IIS. 

I writ  the  first  and  third  acta  of  ‘ CEdipus,*  and  drew  the  scenery  of  the  w hole  play.— 
Dbydrn  : Vindication,  of  the  Duke  o/Guia^  See  Appendix  A.  p.  4p9. 

On  the  Tragedies  of  the  lost  Age,  1678. 
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by  alleviations  of  merriment  the  pressure  of  ponderous  events,  and 
the  fatigue  of  toilsome  passions.  “ Whoever,”  says  he,  “ cannot 
perform  botli  parts,  is  but  half  a 'poet  for  the  stage.” 

The  ‘ Duke  of  Guise,’ a tragedy  (1683),  written  in  conjunction 
with  Lee,  as  ‘ Q'ldipus  ’ had  been  before,  seems  to  deserve  notice 
only  for  the  offence  which  it  gave  to  the  remnant  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  in  general  to  the  enemies  of  the  Court,  who  attacked  him  wdth 
great  violence,  and  w'ere  answered  by  him  ; though  at  last  he  seems 
to  withdraw  from  the  conflict,  by  transferring  the  greater  part  of 
the  blame  or  merit  to  his  partner.  It  happened  that  a contract  had 
been  made  between  them,  by  which  they  were  to  join  in  writing  a 
play  ; and  “ he  happened,”  says  Dryden,  “ to  claim  the  performance 
of  that  promise  just  upon  the  finishing  of  a poem,  when  I would 
have  been  glad  of  a little  respite  before  the  undertaking  of  a second 
task.  Tiro-thirds  of  it  belonged  to  him  ; and  to  me  only  the  first 
scene  of  the  play,  the  whole  fourth  act,  aud  the  first  half,  or  some- 
what more  of  the  fifth.” 

This  was  a play  written  professedly  for  the  party  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  whose  succession  was  then  opposed.  A parallel  is  intended 
between  the  Leaguers  of  France  and  the  Covenanters  of  England  ; 
and  this  intention  produced  the  controversy. 

‘Albion  and  Albanius  ’ (1685)  is  a musical  drama  or  opp'a, 
written,  like  the  ‘Duke  of  Guise,’  against  the  Republicans.  AVith 
what  success  it  was  performed  I have  not  found." 

‘Don  Sebastian’  (1690)  is  commonly  esteemed  either  the  first  or 
second  of  his  dramatic  performances.  It  is  too  long  to  be  all  acted, 
and  has  many  characters  and  many  incidents  ; and  though  it  is  not 
without  sallies  of  frantic  dignity,  and  more  noise  than  meaning,  yet 
as  it  makes  approaches  to  the  possibilities  of  real  life,  and  has  some 
sentiments  which  leave  a strong  impression,  it  continued  long  to 
attract  attention.  Amidst  the  distre.sses  of  princes,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  empire,  are  inserted  .several  scenes  w hich  the  writer  intended 


•’  la  Anno  16S5,  the  opera  of  ‘Albion  ami  Albanius’  was  performed;  wrote  by  Mr.  Dryden, 
and  composed  by  Monsieur  Grabu;  this  being  performed  on  a very  unlucky  day,  being  the 
day  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  In  the  west,  the  nation  being  In  a great  consternation,  it 
was  performed  but  six  times,  wlileh,  not  answering  half  the  charge  they  were  at,  involved  the 
company  very  much  in  debt. — Downe.s:  Hoscius  Anylicanitu,  12mo.  1708,  p.  40. 

The  Oi-st  right  was  the  Cth  June,  10S5. 
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for  comic  ; but  which,  I suppose,  that  age  did  not  much  commend, 
and  this  would  not  endure.  Tlicre  are,  however,  passages  of  excel- 
lence universully  acknowledged  ; the  dispute  and  the  reconciliation 
of  Dorax  and  Sebastian  has  always  been  admired. 

This  play  was  first  acted  in  1690,  after  Dry  den  had  for  some 
years  discontinued  dramatic  poetry.” 

‘ Amphitryon  ’ is  a comedy  derived  from  Plautus  and  Moliere. 
The  dedication  is  dated  Oct.,  1690.  This  play  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded at  its  first  appearance,  and  was,  I think,  long  considered  as  a 
very  diverting  entertainment. 

‘King  Arthur’  (1691J  is  another  opera.  It  was  the  last  work 
that  Dryden  performed  for  King  Charles,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it 
exhibited."  In  the  dedication  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  there  is  a 
very  elegant  character  of  Charles,  and  a pleasing  account  of  his 
latter  life.  When  this  was  first  brought  upon  the  stage,  news  that 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  landed  was  told  in  the  theatre  ; upon 
which  the  company  departed,  and  ‘Arthur  ’ was  exhibited  no  more.*® 

‘Clcomenes’  (April,  1692,)  is  a tragedy,  only  remarkable  as  it 
occasioned  an  incident  related  in  ‘The  Guardian’  [No.  45],  and 
allusively  mentioned  by  Dryden  in  his  preface.  As  he  came  out 
from  the  representation,  he  was  accosted  thus  by  some  airy  stripling: 
“ Had  I been  left  alone  with  a young  beauty,  I would  not  have 
spmit  my  time  like  your  Spartan.”  “ That,  Sir,”  said  Dryden, 
“ perhaps  is  true  ; but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  are  no 
hero.” 

His  last  drama  was  ‘ Love  Triumphant,’  a tragi-comedy.“  In  his 
dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  he  mentions  “ the  lowness  of  for- 
tune to  which  ho  has  so  voluntarily  reduced  himself,  and  of  which  he 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.” 

*'  Ihe  Earl  of  Dorset  was  pleased  to  read  the  tragedy  [Don  Sebastian]  twice  over  befuie  it 
was  acted,  and  did  me  the  favour  to  send  me  word  that  I had  written  beyond  any  of  my 
former  plays. — Drtdkh. 

I have  here  omitted  the  words,  “ and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  brought  upon 
the  stage  ” — and  for  two  reasons — the  fact  stated  is  not  true,  and  Jolmson,  in  the  next  sentence 
but  one  (an  after  addition),  contradicts  hLs  own  statement. 

This  last  paragraph  is  an  addition  and  an  error.  Johnson  has  applied  to  ‘ King  Arthur’ 
what  is  true  of  ‘Albion  and  Albanins.’ 

hove  Triumphant,  or  Nature  will  rrevail.  From  Dryden’s  letters  to  Walsh  (llrat  printed 
by  Mr.  Robert  Bell)  it  appears  that  he  meditated  a different  title,  viz.,  Lovo  Triumphant,  or 
Neither  side  to  Blame. 
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This  play  appeared  in  1694.*”  It  is  said  to  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. The  catastrophe,  proceeding  merely  from  a cliaiige  of  mind,  is 
confessed  by  the  author  to  be  defective.  Thus  he  began  and  ended 
his  dramatic  labours  with  ill  success. 

From  such  a number  of  theatrical  pieces  it  will  be  supposed,  by 
most  readers,  that  he  must  have  improved  his  fortune  ; at  least, 
that  such  diligence  with  such  abilities  must  have  set  penury  at  defi- 
ance. But  in  Dryden’s  time  the  drama  was  very  far  from  that 
universal  approbation  which  it  has  now  obtained.  The  playhouse 
was  abhorred  by  the  Puritans,  and  avoided  by  those  who  desired 
the  character  of  seriousness  or  decency.  A grave  lawyer  would 
have  debased  his  dignity,  and  a young  trader  would  have  impaired 
his  credit,  by  appearing  in  those  mansions  of  dissolute  licentiousness. 
The  profits  of  the  theatre,  when  so  many  classes  of  the  people  were 
deducted  from  the  audience,  were  not  great ; and  the  poet  had  for 
a long  time  but  a single  night.  The  first  that  had  two  nights  was 
Southerne  ; and  the  first  that  had  three  was  Rowe.*’  There  were 

“ llth  Juiaaiy,  1693-4.  Sapped  at  Mr.  Edward  Sheldon’s,  where  was  Mr.  Dryden  the 
poet,  who  now  intended  to  write  no  more  plays,  being  intent  on  his  translation  of  bis  ' VirgU.’ 
ne  read  to  us  his  prologue  and  epilogue  to  bis  valedictory  play  now  shortly  to  bo  acted. — 
Eviltn. 

Malone  had  fixed  the  representation  of  Dryden's  valedictory  play  in  December,  1698 
Scott  (p.  310),  correcting  Malone,  fixed  it  (we  see  bow  erroneously)  in  1692. 

Player.  There  is  an  old  tradition 
That  in  the  times  of  mighty  Tamburlane, 
or  conjuring  Faustus  and  the  Beauchamps  bold. 

You  poets  used  to  have  the  second  day. 

DAVEN.tNT;  The  Play-houee  to  be  Lei. 

Mr.  Dryden,  complaining  to  the  Company  of  his  want  of  profit,  the  Company  was  so  kind  to 
him  that  they  not  only  did  not  press  him  for  the  plays  which  be  so  engaged  to  write  for  them, 
and  for  which  be  was  paid  beforehand,  but  they  did  also,  at  his  earnest  request,  give  him  a 
third  day  for  his  last  new  play,  called  ‘ All  for  Love and  at  the  receipt  of  the  money  of  the 
said  third  day  be  acknowledged  it  as  a gift,  and  a particular  kindness  of  the  Company.— 
ilemorialfrom  the  King's  Players  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  clr.  1673. 

And  thu.s  some  sharply  write  for  a third  day. 

And  some  for  Sunday’s  pudding  preach  and  pray. 

Cahvl  ; Prol.  to  Sir  Salomon,  1671,  4lo. 

Shadwell  received  1807.  for  Ihc  third  jlay  of  ‘ Tlie  Squire  of  ALsatia’ (Downes,  p.  41),  who 
adds,  ” which  was  the  greatest  receipt  they  ever  liad  at  Drury  Lane  at  single  pricc.s.” 
Southerne,  in  the  Dedication  to ‘Sir  Antony  Love’  (1691)  records  his  interest  in  the  third 
and  sixth  representations.  Farquhar,  in  the  preface  to  his  ‘ Inconstant’  (1702),  speaks  of  his 
sixth  night,  and  Pope  commemorates  in  ‘The  Dunciud’  “warm  third  days,’’  and  “thin  third 
days.’’ 

u* 
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however,  in  tho’^e  days,  arts  of  improving  a poet’s  profit,  which  Dry- 
den  forbore  to  practise  ; and  a play  therefore  seldom  produced  liim 
more  than  a hundred  pounds,  by  the  accumulated  gain  of  the  third 
night,  the  dedication,  and  the  copy.'* 

Almost  every  piece  had  a dedication,  written  with  such  elegance 
and  luxuriance  of  praise,  as  neither  haughtiness  nor  avarice  could 
be  imagined  able  to  resist.  But  he  seems  to  have  made  flattery  too 
cheap.  That  praise  is  worth  nothing  of  which  the  price  is  known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  often  accompanied  his 
work  with  a preface  of  criticism  ; a kind  of  learning  then  almost 
new  in  the  English  language,  and  which  he  who  had  considered  with 
great  accuracy  the  principles  of  writing  was  able  to  distribute 
copiously,  as  occasions  arose.  By  these  dissertations  the  public 
judgment  must  have  been  much  imjiroved  ; and  Swift,  who  con- 
versed with  Drydcn,  relates**  that  he  regretted  the  success  of  his 
own  instructions,  and  found  his  readers  made  suddenly  too  skilful  to 
be  easily  satisfied. 

Ills  prologues  had  such  reputation,  that  for  some  time  a play  was 
considered  as  less  likely  to  be  well  received,  if  some  of  his  verses 
did  not  introduce  it.  The  price  of  a prologue  was  two  guineas,  till, 
being  a.skcd  to  write  one  for  Mr.  Southerne,  he  demanded  three  ; 
“ Not,”  said  ’he,  “ young  man,  out  of  disrespect  to  you,  but  the 
players  have  had  my  goods  too  chcaj).”  ““ 

A “warm ’’third  night  cleared  about  sixty  guineas—the  ‘Dedication’  seldom  brought 
more  than  the  customary  fee  of  twenty  guineas ; and  the  highest  copy  money  for  a play 
received  by  Dryden  appears  to  have  been  thirty  guineas.  This  he  had  In  1692  for 
* Cleooiencs.’ 

The  word  relate*  seems  to  refer  to  some  passage  in  Swift's  printed  works,  but  1 have  in 
vain  sought  for  any  such  observation  in  his  very  miscellaneous  volumes.  That  Dryden 
regretted  the  success  of  his  instructions,  not  in  any  of  his  printed  pieces,  but  in  conversation 
with  Swift,  was  certainly  Dr.  Johnson’s  notion  by  bis  adding  “ who  conversed  with  Dryden.”— 

Malonk  : Life  of  Drydnt,  p.  240. 

According  to  Warburton  (Note  In  Pope)  the  rise  was  from  four  to  aijt  guineas ; according 
to  Sldels  and  the  younger  Cibber  v.  823)  from  Jlne  io  ten  guineas.  Malone  agrei^s 

{Lifft  p.  450)  with  Johnson’s  rise  from  Uco  to  three;  and  Sir  IV alter  Scott,  after  (p.  25»‘5)  adopt- 
ing^rs  and  few,  says  (p.  483),  “But  I arn  convinced  the  sum  is  exaggerated,  and  incline  now 
to  believe,  with  Dr.  Joimson,  that  the  advance  was  from  two  to  three  guineas  only.”  I have 
looked  into  this  subject  very  carefully,  and  am  convinced  that  Johnson  is  riglit.  That 
Southerne  raided  the  price  “ of  Prologuc.s  and  of  Plays”  we  have  the  testimony  in  ven-e 
Pope,  in  a passage  sadly  misquoted  by  Sbieb  and  the  younger  Cibber  in  the  very  page  in 
which  occurs  the  fact  they  chronicle  about  tl»e  rise  from  Jive  to  ten  guineas.  Let  me  add  hero 
that  by  far  the  fullest,  and  therefore  best  collection  of  Dryden’s  Prologues  and  Epilogues  is  to 
be  found  In  Mr,  Robert  Bell’s  edition  of  Dryden’s  Poems,  8 vols.,  12mo.,  1354. 
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Though  he  declares,  that  in  his  own  opinion  his  genius  was  not 
dramatic,"  he  had  grout  confidence  in  his  own  fertility  ; for  he  is 
said  to  have  engaged,  by  contract,  to  furnish  four  plays  a year.’* 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  1078,  ho  published  ‘ All  for  Love,’ 

‘ Assignation,’  two  parts  of  the  ‘ Conquest  of  Granada,’  ‘ Sir  Mar- 
tin Marr-all,’  and  the  ‘ State  of  Innocence,’  six  complete  plays 
•with  a celerity  of  performance,  which,  tliongh  all  Langbaine’s 
charges  of  plagiarism  should  be  allowed,  shows  such  facility  of  com- 
position, such  readiness  of  language,  and  such  copiousness  of  senti- 
ment, as  since  the  name  of  Lopez  de  Vega  perhaps  no  other  author 
has  ever  possessed.’* 

He  did  not  enjoy  his  reputation,  however  great,  nor  his  profits, 
however  small,  without  molestation.  He  had  critics  to  endure,  and 
rivals  to  oppose.  The  two  most  distinguished  wits  of  the  nobility, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Earl  of  Rochester,  declared  themselves 
his  enemies. 

Buckingham  characterised  him,  in  1671,  by  the  name  of  Bayes, 
in  the  ‘ Rehearsal  ;’  a farce  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with 

1 confess  tny  chief  endeavours  are  to  delight  the  age  in  which  I live.  If  the  humour  of 
this  be  for  low  comedy^  small  accidents  and  raillery^  I will  force  my  genius  to  obey  it,  though 
with  more  reputation  I could  write  In  verse.  I know  I am  not  fitted  by  nature  to  write 
comedy ; I want  that  gaiety  of  humour  which  is  required  to  it.  My  coQYersation  is  slow  and 
dull,  my  humour  saturnine  and  reserved;  in  short  I am  none  of  those  who  endeavour  to 
break  jesLs  In  company,  or  make  repartees.  8o  that  those  who  decry  my  comedies  do  roe 
no  injury  except  it  be  in  point  of  profit : reputation  in  them  Is  the  last  thing  to  which  I shall 
pretend. — DavDRx:  Deftnceof  166S. 

**  Only  three,  and  even  this  he  did  not  fulfil.  ThU  fact  is  derived  from  the  curious  undated 
memorial  to  tlie  Lord  Chamberlain  from  the  actors  at  the  King's  House:  printed  in  Malone 
and  Scott,  and  reprinted  as  Appendix  A to  this  Memoir. 

**  Of  the  “six  complete  plays"  here  said  to  have  been  “published”  in  1678,  only  one 
appeared  for  the  first  time  In  that  year.  The  six  were  first  published  in  the  following 
years : — 

All  for  Love 1G7S 

Assignation 1673 

Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  . 

“ “ Part  II. 

Sir  Martin  Marr-all  1C6S 

The  State  of  Innocence  . 1674 

Johnson  was  mislead  by  Langbaine. 

Between  the  beginning  of  the  year  1G67,  and  the  middle  of  the  year  1670,  Drj'den  pro- 
duced five  original  plays,  and  two  in  which  he  was  aided  by  others : * The  Maiden  Queen/ 
* The  Tempest,*  ‘ Sir  Martin  Marr-all,*  * The  Mock  Astrologer,*  * Tyrannick  Love,*  or  the  ‘ Koyal 
Blartyr,’  and  the  two  parts  of  the  * Conquest  of  Granada,*  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
period  of  his  greatest  dramatic  exertion. — Malone,  p.  92. 
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the  assistance  of  Butler,  the  author  of  ‘ Iliulibras,’  Martin  Clifford 
of  tlie  Charter  House,  and  Dr.  Sprat,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  then  his 
Chaplain.  Dryden  and  his  friends  laughed  at  the  length  of  time 
and  the  number  of  hands  employed  ui)on  this  performance;”  in  which, 
though  by  some  artifice  of  action  it  yet  keeps  pos-session  of  the  stage, 
it  is  not  possible  now  to  find  any  thing  that  might  not  have  been 
written  without  so  long  delay,  or  a confederacy  so  numerous. 

To  adjust  the  minute  events  of  literary  history  is  tedious  and 
troublesome  : it  requires,  indeed,  no  great  force  of  understanding, 
but  often  depends  upon  inquiries  which  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books  and  pamphlets  not  always  at 
hand. 

The  ‘ Rehearsal’  was  played  [Decendjer]  1071,”  and  yet  is  repre- 
sented as  ridiculing  passages  in  the  ‘ Conquest  of  Granada  ’ ” and 
‘Assignation,’  which  were  not  published  till  1078,  in  ‘ Marriage-a- 
larMode,’  published  in  107B,  and  in  ‘ Tyrannick  Love,’  in  1077. 
These  contradictious  show  how  rashly  satire  is  applied.’* 

It  is  said  that  this  farce  was  orignally  intended  against  Davenant, 
who  in  the  first  draught  was  characterised  by  the  name  of  Bilboa 
Davenant  had  been  a soldier  and  an  adventurer. 

There  is  one  passage  iu  the  ‘Rehearsal’  still  remaining  which 
seems  to  have  related  originally  to  Davenant.  Bayes  hurts  his  nose, 
and  comes  in  with  brown  paper  applied  to  the  bruise ; how  this 
affected  Dryden,  docs  not  appear.  Daveuaut’s  nose  had  suffered 


The  character  of  Zimri  iu  my  ' Absalom  * U iu  m3’  o]>iiiion  n ortli  the  wliole  poem  : it  ii 
not  bloody^  but  it  is  ridiculous  enough;  and  he  for  whom  it  was  intended  was  too  witty  to 
resent  it  as  an  injury.  If  I had  railed,  I miglit  have  sulTered  for  it  justly ; but  1 managed  my 
own  work  more  happily,  perhaps  more  dexterously.  1 avoided  the  mention  of  great  crimes, 
and  applied  myself  to  the  representing  of  blind-sides  and  little  extravagances  ; to  which  the 
wittier  a man  is,  he  is  generally  the  more  obnoxious.  It  succeeded  as  I wished ; the  jest  went 
round,  and  he  was  laughed  at  In  his  turn  who  began  the  frolic. — Drtdbm. 

14th  Dec  , 1671.  Went  "to  see  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  ridiculous  farce  and  rhapsody, 
called  * The  Recital,’  buffooning  all  plays,  and  yet  profane  enough  — Evelyn. 

‘ The  Conquest  of  Granada  * was  published  in  1672,  ‘ The  Assignation  ’ iu  1673,  * Marriage- 
&-la-Mode  * in  the  same  year,  and  * Tynuiukk  Love  ’ in  1070.  See  Appendix  C , p.  412. 

74  ‘ Tyranuiek  Love  ’ and  ‘The  Conquest  of  Granada*  appeared  before  * The  Rehearsal  * 
— * Marriagc-a*la-Moile  ’ and  ‘Assignation*  about  the  same  time.  “ In  truth,’*  833*8  Malone, 
“there  is  no  contradiction  whatsoever,  for  these  seeming  difliculties  all  arise  from  [Johnson] 
having  confided  in  Langbaine’a  erroneous  account  of  the  dates  of  our  author’s  play’s  and  his 
not  knowing  that  various  alterations  and  additions  were  made  to  the  ‘ Rehearsal  ’ after  iU 
original  publication.*’ — Malonb:  L\fe  of  Jh'yd^^  p.  lOO. 
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such  oy  diminntioa  and  mishaps  among  the  women  that  a patch 
Upon  that  part  evidently  denoted  him. 

It  is  said  likewise  that  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  once  meant.  The 
design  was  probably  to  ridicule  the  reigning  poet,  whoever  he  might 
be.’‘ 

Much  of  the  personal  satire,  to  which  it  might  owe  its  Crst  recep- 
tion, is  now  lost  or  obscured.  Bayes  probably  imitated  the  dress 
aud  mimicked  the  manner  of  Drydeu  : the  cant  words  which  are  so 
often  in  his  mouth  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  Dryden’s  habitual 
phrases  or  customary  exclamations.  Bayes,  when  he  is  to  write,  is 
blooded  and  purged  : this,  as  Lamotte  relates  himself  to  have  heard, 
was  the  real  practice  of  the  poet. 

There  were  other  strokes  in  the  ‘ Rehearsal  ’ by  which  malice  was 
gratified  ; the  debate  between  Love  and  Honour,  which  keeps 
Prince  Volscins  in  a single  boot,  is  said  to  have  alluded  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  lost  Dublin  to  the  rebels  while 
he  was  toying  with  a mistrc.ss. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester,  to  suppress  the  reputation  of  Dryden,  took 
Settle  into  his  protection,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public 
that  its  approbation  had  been  to  that  time  misplaced.  Settle  was  a 
while  in  high  reputation  : his  ‘ Empress  of  Morocco,’  having  [1673] 
first  delighted  the  town,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Whitehall,  and 
played  by  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Now  was  the  poetical  meteor  at 
the  highest  ; the  next  moment  began  its  fall.  Rochester  withdrew 
his  patronage  ; seeming  resolved,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  “ to 
have  a judgment  contrary  to  that  of  the  town  perhaps  being 
unable  to  endure  any  reputation  beyond  a certain  height,  even 
when  he  had  himself  contributed  to  raise  it.’" 

Unquettionably,  and  thU  continued  a stage  custom  with* The  Rehearsal*  long  after 
Dryden's  death,  and  was  even  made  the  means  of  annoying  Pope.  **To  tlie  character  of 
Bayes,*’  says  Cibber  In  bis  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  *’  there  had  always  been  allowed  such  ludicrous 
liberties  of  observation  upon  anything  new  or  remarkable  in  the  state  of  the  stage  as  Mr. 
Bayes  might  think  proper  to  make.**  Cibber  therefore  in  acting  Bayes  (and  it  was  one  of  his 
famous  characters)  “ had  a fling*’ at  the  ‘ Three  Hours  of  Marriage.*  This  fling,  as  Cibber 
himself  relates,  gave  him  his  iirat  place  in  the  deathless  satire  of  Pope,  who  had  at  least  one 
finger  in  the  unfortunate  * Three  Hours  after  Marriage.* 

For  wits  are  treated  just  like  common  whores  ; 

First  they’re  enjoy’d  and  then  kick’d  out  of  doors. 

Lord  Uocuester  : A Satire  against  ManMnd, 

“ In  behalf  of  all  the  lovers  of  poetry  I return  you  thanks  for  the  protection  and  patronage 
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Neither  critics  nor  rirals  did  Dryden  ranch  mischief,  unless  they 
gained  from  his  own  temper  the  power  of  vexing  him,  which  his 
frequent  bursts  of  resentment  give  reason  to  suspect.  He  is  always 
angry  at  some  past  or  afraid  of  some  future  censure  ; but  he  lessens 
the  smarts  of  his  wounds  by  the  balm  of  his  own  approbation,  and 
endeavours  to  repel  the  shafts  of  criticism  by  opposing  a shield  of 
adamantine  confidence. 

The  perpetual  accusation  produced  against  him  was  that  of  pla- 
giarism, against  which  he  never  attempted  any  vigorous  defence  ; 
for  though  he  was  perhaps  sometimes  injuriously  censured,  he  would, 
by  denying  part  of  the  charge,  have  confessed  the  rest  ; and,  as  his 
adversaries  had  the  proof  in  their  own  hands,  he,  who  knew  that 
wit  had  little  power  against  facts,  wisely  left,  in  that  perplexity 
which  it  generally  produces,  a question  which  it  was  his  interest  to 
suppress,  and  which,  unless  provoked  by  vindication,  few  were  likely 
to  examine. 

Though  the  life  of  a writer,  from  about  thirty-five  to  sixty-three, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  sufficiently  busied  by  the  composition 
of  cight-and-twenty  pieces  ” for  the  stage,  Dryden  found  room  in 
the  same  space  for  many  other  undertakings. 

But,  how  much  soever  he  wrote,  he  was  at  least  once  suspected 
of  writing  more  ; for,  in  1019,  a paper  of  ver.ses,  called  ‘ An  E.ssay 
on  Satire,’  was  shown  about  in  manuscript,  by  which  the  Earl  of 
Kochester,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  others,  were  so  much 
provoked  that,  as  was  supposed  (for  the  actors  were  never  discov- 


of  a gi’cat  man  deceased.  ’TU  known  to  all  the  observing  world  that  you  generously  began  to 
espouse  hira  when  he  was  more  than  lialf  oppressed  by  a very  formidable  party  in  the  court  of 
King  Charles  II. — a faction  that  wanted  neither  power  nor  authority  to  crush  him,  who,  besides 
that  they  held  the  foremost  rank  in  the  state,  bad  got  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  people, 
with  whom  they  had  acquired  a great  reputation  for  their  knowledge  and  capacity  in  matters 
of  wit  and  criticism.  If  that  great  man  had  faults,  your  lordship  wanted  no  discernment  to 
hnd  them ; but  you  wanted  malice,  partiality,  prejudice,  and  the  rest  of  those  ungenerous 
obstacles  that  hindered  tliem  from  discovering  or  confessing  his  beauties.  Your  lordsliip 
easily  fuaud  that  he  had  beauties  which  outweighed  all  his  faults,  and  it  was  that  cotisidera* 
tion  that  engaged  you  to  support  hira  against  his  powerful  adversaries.  They,  upon  an  iiiiac> 
countable  dislike  which  they  had  taken  to  his  person,  would  have  oppressed  his  growing 
merit;  your  lordship  in  consideration  of  that  rare  merit  cherished  his  person,”  Ac.— 
Dkssis  : !)•  iHvatioii  to  Earl  oj  of  the  Adcancenunt  and  Reformat 

tion  of  Modem  Poetry, 

’’  In  this  enumeration  Johnson  includes  the  ‘Indian  Queen,*  in  which  he  had  only  a half 
share,  if  so  much. 
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ered),  they  procured  Dryden,  whom  they  suspected  as  the  author, 
to  be  [18th  Dec.,  1679]  waylaid  and  beaten.’*  This  incident  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  true  writer,  in  his 
‘ Essay  on  Poetry,’  where  he  says  of  Dryden, 

“ Though  prais’d  and  punish’d  for  another’s  rhymes, 

His  own  deserve  as  great  applause  sometimes.”  ” 

Ilis  reputation  in  time  was  such  that  his  name  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  every  poetical  or  literary  performance,  and 
therefore  he  was  engaged  to  contribute  something,  whatever  it 
might  be,  to  many  publications.  He  prefixed  the  ‘ Life  of  Poly- 
bius ’ to  the  translation  of  Sir  Henry  Shere,  and  those  of  Lucian 
and  Plutarch  to  versions  of  their  works  by  difierent  hands.  Of  the 
English  ‘ Tacitus  ’ he  translated  the  first  book  ; and,  if  Gordon  be 


I have  scat  you  here  with  a Ub«l,  In  which  my  own  share  Ls  not  the  least ; the  King  having 

perused  it,  is  no  ways  dissatisfied  with  his:  the  author  is  apparent,  Mr. , hw  patron,  my 

Lord  having  a panegj'rick  in  the  midst. — Ijord  llocfunter  to  Ihnry  Hoville  (Familiar 
Letters  published  by  8.  Briscoe),  12mo.,  1097,  vol.  L p.  48. 

You  write  me  word  that  I am  out  of  favour  with  a certain  poet  whom  I have  ever  admired 
for  the  disproportion  of  him  and  his  attributes ; he  la  a rarity  which  I cannot  but  be  fond  of,  as 
one  would  be  of  a dog  that  could  fiddle,  or  a slogging  owl.  If  he  falls  upon  me  at  the  Blunt, 
which  U his  very  good  weapon  in  wit,  I will  forgive  him,  if  you  please,  and  leave  the  repartee 
to  Black  Will  with  a cudgel. — Lord  IlocheBter  to  Jlem'y  Saville  (Familiar  Letters  published  by 
8.  Briscoe),  12mo.,  1697,  voL  i.  p.  5. 

Last  night  Mr.  Dryden,  the  famous  poet,  going  from  a coffee-house  in  Covent  Garden,  w’as 
set  upon  by  three  persons  unknown  to  him,  and  so  rudely  by  them  handled,  that,  It  U said, 
his  life  is  in  no  small  danger.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  effect  of  private  grudge  rather 
than  upon  the  too  common  design  of  unlawful  gain;  an  unkind  trespass  by  which  not  only  he 
himself  bat  the  commonwealth  of  learning  may  receive  an  injury.— o/l9di  yov,^ 
1679.  (.Malone’s  ‘ Life,’  p.  823.) 

W hereas  John  Dreyden,  Esq.,  was  on  Thursday  the  18th  Inst.,  at  night,  barbarously  assaulted 
and  wounded  In  Rose-street  In  Covent  Garden,  by  diverse  men  unknown;  if  any  person  shall 
make  discovery  of  the  said  offenders  to  the  said  Mr.  Dreyden,  or  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
he  shall  not  only  receive  fifty  pounds,  which  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  gold 
smith,  next  door  to  Temple  Bar,  for  the  said  purpose,  but  if  he  be  a principal  or  an  acceitsory 
in  the  said  fact,  his  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  promise  him  his  pardon  for  the  same.— 
London  Gazette^  No.  1472.  Dec.  29,  1679. 

This  couplet  (omitted  in  the  reprint  of  the  poem  in  the  Duke’s  Works,  it  is  thought  by 
the  advice  of  Pope)  occurs  In  the  reprint  of  the  ’Essay*  in  a Collection  of  Poems,  8vo.,  1701, 
and  at  the  end  of  Lord  Roscommon’s  * Poenw,*  printed  by  Tonson,  8vo.,  1717,  where  it  is 
printed,  it  is  said  (Preface),  ” with  the  leave  and  with  the  corrections  of  the  author.”  In  the 
ed.  of  1701  the  note  to  the  couplet  Is  ‘ A libel  for  which  he  was  both  applauded  and  wounded, 
though  entirely  Innocent  of  the  whole  matter.*  In  the  reprint,  at  the  end  of  Koscomnion  (p. 
807),  the  information  is  still  more  precise:  ‘A  copy  of  verses  called  An  Essay  on  Satire,  for 
which  Mr.  Dryden  was  both  applauded  and  beaten,  though  not  only  Innocent  but  ignorant  of 
the  whole  matter.* 
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credited,  translated  in  from  the  French.  Such  a charge  can  hardly 
be  ujentioued  without  some  degree  of  indignation  ; but  it  is  not,  I 
suppose,  so  much  to  be  inferred  that  Dryden  wanted  the  litera- 
ture necessary  to  the  perusal  of  Tacitus,  as  that,  considering  himself 
as  bidden  in  a crowd,  he  had  no  awe  of  the  public,  and,  writing 
merely  for  money,  w'as  contended  to  get  it  by  the  nearest  wmy. 

In  1680,  the  ‘ Epistles  of  Ovid’  being  translated  by  the  poets  of 
the  time,  among  which  one  was  the  work  of  Dryden,  and  another 
of  Dryden  and  Lord  Mulgrave,*®  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  them 
by  a preface ; and  Dryden,  who  on  such  occasions  was  regularly 
summoned,  prefixed  a discourse  upon  translation,  which  was  then 
struggling  for  the  liberty  that  it  now  enjoys.  Why  it  should  find 
any  diflScnlty  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  verbal  interpretation, 
which  must  for  ever  debar  it  from  elegance,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conjecture,  were  not  the  power  of  prejudice  every  day  observed. 
The  authority  of  Johnson,  Sandys,  and  Ilolyday  had  fixed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  nation  ; and  it  was  not  easily  believed  that  a better  way 
could  be  found  than  they  had  taken,  though  Fanshaw,"  Denham,  Wal- 
ler, and  Cowley  had  tried  to  give  examples  of  a different  practice.** 

In  [November]  1681  Dryden  became  yet  more  conspicuous  by 
uniting  politics  with  poetry  in  the  memorable  satire  called  ‘ Absalom 
and  Achitophel,’**  written  against  the  faction  which,  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  incitement,  set  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  its  head. 

Of  this  poem,  in  which  personal  satire  was  applied  to  the  support 
of  public  principles,  and  in  which  therefore  every  mind  was  interested, 
the  reception  was  eager,  and  the  sale  so  large,  that  my  father,  an 
old  bookseller,  told  me  he  had  not  known  it  equalled  but  by  Sachc- 
verell’s  trial.'* 

*0  Two  were  by  Dryden,  and  one  by  Dryden  and  Lord  Mulgrave.  Johnson  repeata  Uw 
same  error  at  p.  861. 

He  might  have  added  Fairfax. 

**  There  la  undoubtedly  a mean  to  be  preserved.  Dryden  saw  very  early  tnat  closeness 
best  preserved  an  author^s  sense,  and  that  freedom  best  exhibited  his  spirit ; he  therefore  wiF 
deserve  the  lilgliest  praise  who  can  give  a representation  at  once  faithful  and  pleasing,  who 
can  convey  the  same  thouglits  witli  the  same  graces,  and  w ho,  when  he  translates,  changes 
nothing  but  tlic  language. — Joiissox  : Idler,  No.  69. 

‘ Absalom  and  Achitopliel.  A Poem.  London;  printed  for  J.  T.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 

W.  Davis,  in  Araen-Corncr,’  1681,  fol.  pp.  82 A fourth  ed.  "augmented  and  revised” 

nppc.ired  in  16S2,  a seventh  “ augmented  and  revised  ” in  1692,  and  a tenth  in  folio,  1701. 

The  plan  of  ‘ Absalom  and  Achitophel’  was  not  new  to  the  public.  A Catholic  poet  had. 
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The  reason  of  this  general  perusal  Addison^  has  attempted  to 
derive  from  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation 
of  secrets  ; and  thinks  that  curiosity  to  decipher  the  names  pro- 
cured readers  to  the  poem.  There  is  no  need  to  inquire  why  those 
verses  were  read,  which,  to  all  the  attractions  of  wit,  elegance,  and 
harmony,  acjded  the  co-operation  of  all  the  factious  passions,  and 
filled  every  mind  with  triumph  or  resentment. 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  provocation  given  by  Dryden 
would  be  endured  without  resistance  or  reply.  Both  his  person  and 
his  party  were  exposed  in  their  toms  to  the  shafts  of  satire,  which, 
though  neither  so  well  pointed  nor  perhaps  so  well  aimed,  undoubt- 
edly drew  blood. 

One  of  these  poems  is  called  ‘Dryden’s  Satire  to  his  Muse,’ 
ascribed,  though,  as  Pope  says,  falsely,  to  Somers,  who  was  after- 
wards chancellor.  The  poem,  whosesoever  it  was,®*  has  much  viru- 
lence, and  some  sprightliness.  The  writer  tells  all  the  ill  that  he  can 
collect  both  of  Dryden  and  his  friends. 

The  poem  of  ‘ Absalom  and  Achitophel  ’ had  two  answers,*’  now 
both  forgotten — one  called  ‘ iVzaria  and  Ilushai,’  the  other  ‘ Absalom 
Senior’  [or  ‘Achitophel  transposed’],  a poem.  Of  these  hostile 
compositions,  Dryden  apparently  imputes  ‘ Absalom  Senior  ’ to  Settle, 
by  quoting  in  his  verses  against  him  the  second  line.  ‘ Azaria  and 
Ilushai’  was,  as  Wood  says,  imputed  to  him,  though  it  is  somewhat 


\n  1679,  paraphrased  the  Scriptural  story  of  Kaboth^s  Vineyard,  and  applied  it  to  the  condem* 
nation  of  Lord  Stafford  on  account  of  the  Popish  Plot.  This  poem  is  written  in  the  style  of  a 
Scriptural  allusion;  the  names  and  situations  of  personages  in  the  holy  text  being  applied  to 
those  contemporaries  to  whom  the  author  assigned  a place  in  his  piece.  Neither  was  the 
obvious  application  of  the  story  of  * Absalom  and  Achitophel*  to  the  persons  of  Monmouth 
and  Shaftesbury  first  made  by  our  poet.  A prose  paraphrase,  published  In  ICSO,  had  already 
been  composed  upon  this  allusion.  But  the  vigour  of  the  satire,  the  happy  adaptation,  not 
only  of  the  incidents  but  of  the  very  names,  to  the  individuals  characterised,  gave  Drydeu*s 
poem  the  full  effect  of  novelty. — Sir  Walter  Scott  : Jifhe.  Prone  Worka^  vol.  I.,  p.  203. 

Addison  has  no  where,  that  I can  find,  expressly  mentioned  the  poem  of  * Absalom  and 
Achitophel;*  I suppose  therefore  Dr.  Johnson  alluded  to  tlie  667lh  paper  of  the  ‘Spectator,’  on 
the  art  of  rendering  party-writings  “more  taking  than  ordinary**  by  printing  initial  letters 
Instead  of  proper  names,  or  omitting  all  the  vowels  In  a great  man’s  name,  which  last  method 
is  said  to  have  been  Introduced  bj' Tom  Brown  “of  facetious  memory.** — Malone:  l*ro$e 
Works  of  Dnjdm^  li.  202. 

The  author  has  never  been  discovered  (Malone,  p.l65).  That  Somers  was  not  the  author 
may  be  fairly  assumed  from  the  fact  of  his  contributing  a translation  of  one  of  Ovid’s  Epistles 
(Dido  to  ACncas)  to  the  translation  of  16S0  known  as  Dryden’s  ‘Ovid.’ 

More  than  two.  See  ample  accounts  of  them  in  Malone  and  Scott. 
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unlikely  that  he  should  write  twice  on  the  same  occasion.  This  is  a 
difficulty  which  I cannot  remove,  for  want  of  a minuter  knowledge 
of  poetical  transactions.®^ 

The  same  year  [in  March  1681-2]  he  published  ‘The  Medal,’  of 
which  the  subject  is  a medal  struck  on  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  escape 
from  a prosecution  by  the  ignoramus  of  a grand  jury  of  Londoners. 

In  both  poems  he  maintains  the  same  principles,  and  saw  them 
both  attacked  by  the  same  antagonist.  Elkanah  Settle,  who  had 
answered  ‘ Absalom,’  apjwared  with  equal  courage  in  opposition 
to  the  ‘ Medal,’  and  published  an  answer  called  ‘ The  Medal 
Reversed,’  *’  with  so  much  success  in  both  encounters,  that  he  left 
the  palm  doubtful,  and  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  nation.  Such 
arc  the  revolutions  of  fame,  or  such  is  the  prevalence  of  fashion,  that 
the  man  whose  works  have  not  yet  been  thought  to  deserve  the  care 
of  collecting  them,  who  died  forgotten  in  an  hospital,  and  whose 
latter  years  were  spent  in  contriving  shows  for  fairs,  and  carrying 
an  elegy  or  epithalamium,  of  which  the  beginning  and  end  were 
occasionally  varied,  but  the  intermediate  parts  were  alw'ays  the 
same,'"  to  every  house  where  there  was  a funeral  or  a wedding, 
might  with  truth  have  had  inscribed  upon  his  stone, 

“ Here  lies  the  Rival  and  Antagoni-st  of  Dryden.” 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  severely  chastised  by  Dryden  under 
the  name  of  Doeg,  in  the  second  part  of  ‘ Absalom  and  Achitophcl,’ 
and  was  perhaps  for  his  factious  audacity  made  the  city  poet,  whose 
annual  office  was  to  describe  the  glories  of  the  Mayor’s  day.  Of 

Dr.  Johnson  was  right  in  his  conjecture,  for  it  aj^pears  from  ftfr.  Luttrell's  copy  that 
* Azaria  ’ was  the  production  of  Samuel  Pordage,  a dramatic  writer  of  that  time,  author  of  two 
original  plays,  and  a third  translated  from  Seneca,  wliose  scJirrility  In  this  ]>iccc  procured 
him  some  months  afterwards  the  honour  of  a single  couplet  from  Dryden's  pen  (*Abs.  and 
Ach.,’PartII):— 

8ome  in  my  speedy  pace  I must  outrun, 

As  lame  MephiboehetA  the  wizard's  son. 

M.^u>sb:  JJ/e  p.  160. 

‘The  .Medal  Revcised,  a Satyre  against  Persecution,*  by  the  author  of  ‘Azaria  and 
IIuHhai,' wa.H  not  by  Settle,  but  by  Pordage.  (See  Malone’s  ‘ Life  of  Dryden,*  p.  165.)  Tins 
chief  opposition  to  the  * Medal  * is  not  noticed  by  Johnson,  viz.,  ‘ The  Medal  of  John  Bayes : 
A Satyr  against  Folly  and  Knavery,*  168*J,  4to.,  the  production  of  no  less  a person  than  Shad- 
well  (Maione,  p.  165). 

1 h.avo  several  of  these  presentation  copies,  and  have  seen  many  more.  All  are  in  costly 
bindings  of  Settle’s  period,  just  as  they  left  the  hands  of  the  poor  expectant  poet. 
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these  bards  he  was  the  last,  and  seems  not  much  to  have  deserved 
even  this  degree  of  regard,  if  it  was  paid  to  his  political  opinions  ; 
for  lie  afterwards  wrote  a panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  Judge  Jeffries; 
and  what  more  could  have  been  done  by  the  meanest  zealot  for 
prerogative  ? 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasional  poems,  to  enumerate  the 
titles,  or  settle  the  dates,  would  be  tedious,  with  little  use.  It  may 
be  observed,  that,  as  Drydeu’s  genius  was  commonly  excited  by 
some  personal  regard,  he  rarely  writes  upon  a general  topic. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  when  the  design  of 
reconciling  the  nation  to  the  church  of  Rome  became  apparent,  and 
the  religion  of  the  court  gave  the  only  efficacious  titles  to  its 
favours,  Drydcn  declared  himself  a convert  to  Ropery.  This  at  any 
other  time  might  have  pas.sed  with  little  censure.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
embraced  popery  ; the  two  Reynolds  reciprocally  converted  one 
another;  and  Chillingworth  himself  was  a while  so  entangled  in  the 
wild.s  of  controversy,  as  to  retire  for  quiet  to  an  infallible  church. 
If  men  of  argument  and  study  can  find  such  difficulties  or  such 
motives,  as  may  either  unite  them  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  detain 
them  in  uncertainty,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that  a man,  who 
perhaps  never  inquired  why  he  was  a Protestant,**  should  by  an 
artful  and  exiierienced  disputant  be  made  a Papist,  overborne  by 
the  sudden  violence  of  new  and  unexpected  arguments,  or  deceived 
by  a representation  which  shows  only  the  doubts  on  one  part,  and 
only  the  evidence  on  the  other. 

That  conversion  will  always  be  suspected  that  apparently  concurs 
with  interest.  He  that  never  finds  his  error  till  it  hinders  his 
progress  towards  wealth  or  honour,  will  not  be  thought  to  love 
Truth  only  for  herself.  Yet  it  may  easily  happen  that  information 
may  come  at  a commodious  time  ; and,  as  truth  and  interest  are  not 
by  any  fatal  necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may  by  accident  intro- 
duce the  other.  ^Vhen  opinions  are  struggling  into  popularity,  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  opposed  or  defended  become  more 
known  ; and  he  that  changes  his  i)rofession  would  perhaps  have 
''hanged  it  before,  with  the  like  opportunities  of  instruction.  This 

I suspect  his  [Dryden's]  wife  had  long  been  a Papist:  her  brother  Charles,  the  second 
Knrl  of  Derkslilrc,  certainly  was  one. — Malonk's  lAJb  of  Di'ydtn^  p.  1S9. 
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was  the  then  state  of  Popery  ; every  artifice  was  nsed  to  show  it  in 
its  fairest  form  ; and  it  must  be  owned  to  be  a religion  of  external 
appearance  sullicieutly  attractive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a comprehensive  is  likewise  an  elevated 
soul,  and  that  whoever  is  wise  is  also  honest.  I am  willing  to 
believe  that  Dryden,  having  employed  his  mind,  active  as  it  was, 
■^upon  different  studies,  and  filled  it,  capacious  as  it  was,  with  other 
materials,  came  unprovided  to  the  controversy,  and  wanted  rather 
skill  to  discover  the  right,  than  virtue  to  maintain  it.  But  inquiries 
into  the  heart  are  not  for  man;  we  must  now  leave  him  to  his  Judge.” 
The  priests,  having  strengthened  their  cause  by  so  powerful  an 
adherent,  were  not  long  before  they  brought  him  into  action.  They 
engaged  him  (1686)  to  defend  the  controversial  papers  found  in  the 
strong-box  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  what  yet  was  harder,  to 
defend  them  against  Stillingflect.” 

With  hopes  of  promoting  Popery,”  he  was  employed  to  translate 
Mainbourg’s  ‘History  of  the  League,’ which  he  published  [1684] 
with  a large  introduction.”  His  name  is  likewise  prefixed  [1688] 
to  the  English  ‘ Life  of  Francis  Xavier  but  I know  not  that  he 
ever  owned  himself  the  translator.  Perhaps  the  use  of  his  name 
was  a pious  fraud,  which,  however,  seems  not  to  have  had  much 
effect ; for  neither  of  the  books,  I believe,  was  ever  popular.” 

Conscience  ie  the  royalty  and  prerogative  of  every  private  man.  He  ia  absolute  in  his 
own  breast,  and  accountable  to  no  earthly  power  for  that  which  passes  only  between  God  and 
him. — Dhtokn  : Prejaee  to  the  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  reader  who  would  pursue  the  subject  thus  admirably  handled  by  Johnson  should  con- 
sult Scott’s  ‘ Life  of  Dryden Southey’s  ‘ Life  of  Cowper,’  ii.  181 ; and  Macaulay’s  ‘ lllstoiy.’ 
Both  Scott  and  Southey  acquit  Dryden  of  being  biassed  by  motives  of  temporary  convenience ; 
but  Mr.  Macaulay  is  painfully  positive  that  his  conversion  was  a mere  money-matter. 

I refer  myself  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  read  the  ‘ Answer  to  the  Defence  of 
the  late  King’s  Papers,’  and  that  of  the  Duchess  (in  which  last  I was  concerned),  how  chari- 
tably I have  been  represented  there. — Dryden:  Preface  to  the  /find  and  the  Panther. 

From  this  It  is  clear  that  only  a third  of  the  ‘ Defence ' is  by  Dryden. 

Not  so  much  with  the  hopes  of  promoting  Popery  (which  Dr.  Johnson  supposed)  os  to 
show  that  the  Secretaries  and  the  Long  Parliament,  In  their  solemn  Covenant,  had  the  French 
Leaguers  in  view ; and  that  all  the  disciples  of  Calvin,  to  the  hundredth  generation,  must  con- 
tinue to  hate  monarchy  and  love  democracy. — .Vf  alone’s  Life  of  Pryden,  p.  1S6,  and  Note  to 
Dedication. 

**  This  translation  he  imdertook  at  the  express  desire  of  Charles  II. ; and  It  was  published 
16S4,  while  that  King  was  yet  alive,  and  therefore  prior  to  his  own  avowed  conversion.  The 
translation  Is  dedicated  to  Charles  IL  See  Malone,  pp.  lSb-6. 

“•  Tonson  has  placed  the  name  of  Dryden  on  the  title-page  of  the  English  ‘ Life  of  Francis 
Xavier,’ — sufficient  proof  that  the  ‘Life’  was  recognised  by  Dryden. 
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The  version  of  ‘ Xavier’s  Life  ’ is  commended  by  Brown,  in  a pam- 
phlet not  written  to  flatter  ; and  the  occasion  of  it  is  said  to  have 
been,  that  the  Queen,  when  she  solicited  a son,  made  vows  to  him 
as  her  tutelary  saint. 

lie  was  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to  translate  ‘ Varillas’s  His- 
tory of  Heresies  *’  and,  when  Burnet  published  remarks  upon  it, 
to  have  written  an  ‘ Answer  ” upon  which  Burnet  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observation  : — 

“ I have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a gentleman  who  is 
known  both  for  poetry  and  other  things  had  spent  three  months  in 
translating  M.  Varillas’s  ‘ History  but  that  as  soon  as  my  ‘ Reflec- 
tions ’ appeared  he  discontinued  his  labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his 
author  was  gone.  Now,  if  he  thinks  it  is  recovered  by  his  ‘ An- 
swer,’ ” he  [Dryden]  will  perhaps  go  on  with  his  translation  ; and 
this  may  be,  for  aught  I know,  as  good  an  entertainment  for  him  as 
the  conversation  that  he  had  set  on  between  the  Hinds  and  Pan- 
thers, and  all  the  rest  of  animals,  for  whom  M.  Varillas  may  serve 
well  enough  for  an  author : and  this  history  and  that  poem  are 
such  extraordinary  things  of  their  kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable 
to  see  the  author  of  the  worst  poem  become  likewise  the  translator 
of  the  worst  history  that  the  age  has  produced.  If  his  grace  and 
his  wit  improve  both  proportionably,  he  will  hardly  find  that  he  has 
gained  much  by  the  change  he  has  made,  from  having  no  religion, 
to  choose  one  of  the  worst.  It  is  true,  he  had  something  to  sink 
from  in  matter  of  wit ; but  as  for  his  morals,  it  is  scarce  possible 
for  him  to  grow  a worse  man  than  he  was.  He  has  lately  wreaked 
liis  malice  on  me  for  spoiling  his  three  months’  labour  ; but  in  it  he 
has  done  me  all  the  honour  that  any  man  can  receive  from  him, 
which  is  to  be  railed  at  by  him.  If  I had  ill-nature  enough  to 
prompt  me  to  wish  a very  bad  wish  for  him,  it  should  be,  that  he 

That  Drjdcn  had  undertaken  auch  a task  Malone  discovered  from  an  entry  in  the  Sta- 
tioners’ Register,  recorded  29lh  April,  16S0,  by  Jacob  Tonson,  to  the  elTcct  that  a translation 
of  Varillas  had  been  made  by  Dryden  by  the  King’s  command.  The  translation,  however, 
was  never  published. 

**  Johnson  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  Drj-den  replied  to  Burnet's  ‘Reflections’  on  Varil- 
Ins.  The  ‘ Answer’ to  Burnet  was  by  Varilla.s  liimseif.  Dryden  had  nothing  to  do  puhliely 
witlt  Varillas  or  his  IILstory. 

If  Johnson  had  printed  a preceding  paragraph  in  Burnet,  he  and  his  readers  would  have 
seen  that  hi-t  ‘Answer’  meant  Varillas,  not  Dryden,  as  here  given. 
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would  go  on  and  finish  his  translation.  By  that  it  will  appear 
whether  the  English  nation,  which  is  the  most  competent  judge  in 
this  matter,  luus,  upon  the  seeing  onr  debate,  j)roiiouncod  in  M. 
Varillas’s  favour  or  in  mine.  It  is  true,  Mr.  D.  will  suffer  a little  by 
it  ; but  at  least  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in  from  other  extra- 
vagances ; and  if  he  gains  little  honour  by  this  work,  yet  be 
cannot  lose  so’  much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  his  last  employ- 
ment.” ""  ■ ' . 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiority  in  theological  contro- 
versy, he  was  desirous  of  trying  whether,  by  bringing  poetry  to  aid 
his  arguments,  he  might  become  a more  efficacious  defender  of  his 
new  profession.  To  reason  in  verse  was,  indeed,  one  of  his  powers  ; 
but  subtilty  and  harmony  united  are  still  feeble,  when  opposed  to 
truth. 

Actuated,  therefore,  by  zeal  for  Eome,  or  hope  of  fame,  he  pub- 
lished [April,  1687]  the  ‘ Hind  and  the  Panther,’  a poem,  in  which 
the  Church  of  Home,  figured  by  the  milk-whUe  Hind,  defends  her 
tenets  against  the  Church  of  England,  represented  by  the  Fanther, 
a beast  beautiful,  but  sjiotted. 

A fable  which  exhibits  two  beasts  talking  theology  a])pears  at 
once  full  of  absurdity  ; and  it  was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  the 
‘ Country  Mouse  ’ and  the  ‘ City  Mouse,’  a parody,  written  by  Mon- 
tague, afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  Prior,  who  then  gave  the 
first  specimen  of  his  abilities.”' 

The  conversion  of  such  a man  at  such  a time  was  not  likely  to 
pass  uncensured.  Three  dialogues  were  published  by  the  facetious 
Thomas  Brown,  of  which  the  two  first  were  called  ‘ Keasons  of  Mr. 
Bayes’s  changing  his  Ecligion  ;’  and  the  third,  ‘ The  Ecasons  of 
Mr.  Haynes  the  Player’s  Conver.sion  and  Ec-conversion.’  The  first 
was  printed  in  1688,  the  second  not  till  1690,  the  third  in  1691. 


‘A  Defence  of  the  Reflections  on  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  First  Volume  of  M.  Varill.is’ 
History  of  Heresies;  bciiiK  a Reply  to  Ills  Answer.’  I'2mo.  Anisterdaiii,  16S7. 

*°*  You  have  a war  in  Kngland  between  the  Hind  and  the  Panther,  (teneral  Drydcn  is  an 
e*i)ei't  captiiiu  ; but  I always  tliought  liini  fitter  for  execution  than  for  counsel.  Who  com- 
mands the  Panther  forces  I know  not.  The  author  of  ‘ The  Itevoiter,’  while  he  endeavours  to 
expose  the  morals  of  his  enemy,  exposes  more  his  own  dulncss  by  his  iioelry.  The  gentlomnii 
who  has  transversed  the  poem  shows  that  the  genius  of  the  ‘ Uehcarsal  ’ is  not  dead  w ith 
the  Duke  of  Bucks.— Sir  Georok  ErnEBEOE:  MS.  IMttr  Book  in  Brit.  Mtts.,  Add, 
US.  11,518. 
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The  clamour  seems  to  have  been  long  continued,  aud  the  subject  to 
have  strongly  fixed  the  public  attention. 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  Bayes  is  brought  into  the  company  of 
Crites  aud  Eugenius,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  debated  on  dra- 
matic poetry.  The  two  talkers  in  the  third  are  Mr.  Bayes  and  Mr. 
Haynes. 

Brown  was  a man  not  deficient  in  literature,  nor  destitute  of 
fancy  ; but  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  the  pinnacle  of  excellence 
to  be  a merry  fellow,  and  therefore  laid  out  his  powers  upon  small 
jests  or  gross  buffoonery,  so  that  his  performances  have  little  intrinsic 
value,  aud  were  read  only  while  they  were  recommended  by  the 
novelty  of  the  event  that  occasioned  them. 

These  dialogues  arc  like  his  other  works  : what  sense  or  know- 
ledge they  contain  is  disgraced  by  the  garb  in  which  it  is  exhi- 
bited.’” One  great  source  of  pleasure  is  to  call  Dryden  little  Bayes. 
Ajax,  who  happens  to  be  mentioned,  is,  “ he  that  wore  as  many 
cowhides  upon  his  shield  as  w'onld  have  furnished  half  the  King’s 
army  wdth  shoe-leather.” 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  ' Hind  and  the  Panther,’ 
Crites  answers  : “ Seen  it ! Mr.  Bayes,  why,  I can  stir  nowhere  but 
it  pursues  me  ; it  haunts  me  worse  than  a pewter-buttoned  serjeant 
docs  a decayed  cit.  Sometimes  I meet  it  in  a band-box,  w'hen  my 
laundress  brings  home  my  linen  ; sometimes,  whether  I will  or  no, 
it  lights  my  pipe  at  a coffee-house  ; sometimes  it  surprises  me  in  a 
trunkmaker’s  shop  ; and  sometimes  it  refreshes  my  memory  for  me 
on  the  backside  of  a Chanccry-lauc  parcel.  For  your  comfort,  Mr. 
Bayes,  I have  not  ouly  seen  it,  as  you  may  perceive,  but  have  read 
it  too,  aud  can  quote  it  as  freely  upon  occasion  as  a frugal  trades- 
man can  quote  that  noble  treatise,  ‘ The  W’orth  of  a Penny  ’ to  his 
extravagant  ’prentice,  that  revels  in  cock-ale,  stewed  apples,  and 
penny  custards.” 

The  whole  animation  of  these  compositions  arises  from  a profusion 
of  ludicrous  and  affected  comparisons.  “ To  secure  one’s  chastity,” 
says  Bayes,  “ little  more  is  necessary  than  to  leave  off  a corres- 
pondence with  the  other  sex,  which,  to  a w'isc  man,  is  no  greater  a 

These  Dialoguca  were  Brown’s  first  productions  ; and  are  said  by  Ids  editor  to  be  those 
pieces  to  which  he  owed  the  reputation  he  afterwards  obtained. 
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punishment  than  it  would  bo  to  a fanatic  parson  to  be  forbid  see- 
ing ‘ The  Cheats  ’ and  ‘ The  Committee,’  or  for  my  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen  to  be  interdicted  the  sight  of  ‘ Tlie  London  Cuckolds.’  ” 
This  is  the  general  strain,  and  therefore  I shall  be  easily  excused 
the  labour  of  more  transcription. 

Brown  docs  not  wholly  forget  past  transactions  : "You  began,” 
says  Crites  to  Bayes,  “a  very  indifferent  religion,  and  have  not 
mended  the  matter  in  your  last  choice.  It  was  but  reason  that  your 
Muse,  which  appeared  first  in  a tyrant’s  quarrel,  should  employ  her 
last  efforts  to  justify  the  usuq)ation  of  the  Uind.” 

Next  year  the  nation  was  summoned  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
the  Prince.  Now  was  the  time  for  Dryden  to  rouse  his  imagina- 
tion, and  strain  his  voice.  Happy  days  were  at  hand,  and  he  was 
willing  to  enjoy  and  diffuse  the  anticipated  blessings.  He  pub- 
lished a poem  filled  with  predictions  of  greatness  and  prosperity 
— ^predictions  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  how  they  have 
been  verified. 

A few  months  passed  after  these  joyful  notes,  and  every  blossom 
of  Popish  hope  was  blasted  for  ever  by  the  Kevolution.  A Papist 
now  could  be  no  longer  laureate.’"’  The  revenue,  which  he  had 
enjoyed  with  so  much  pride  and  praise,  was  transferred  to  Shadwell, 
an  old  enemy,  whom  he  had  formerly  stigmatised  by  the  name  of  Og. 
Dryden  could  not  decently  complain  that  he  was  deposed,  but  seemed 
very  angry  that  Shadwell  succeeded  him,  and  has  therefore  cele- 
brated the  intruder’s  inauguration  in  a poem  exquisitely  satirical, 
called  ‘ Mac  Flecknoe  ’ — of  which  the  ‘ Dunciad,’  as  Pope  himself 

declares,  is  an  imitation,  though  more  extended  in  its  plan,  and  more 
diversified  in  its  incidents. 

It  is  related  by  Prior  that  Lord  Dorset,  when  as  chamberlain 


Or  even  historiographer. 

*0*  Here  b an  error.  * Mac  Flecknoe'  was  published  In  1CS2  (4to.  London  : printed  for  D. 
Green,  and  again  in  16S-1  in  Tonson's  first  ' Miscellany,'  and  on  both  occasions  while 

Dryden  was  himself  Laureate.  ‘Mac  Flecknoe'  originated  in  Shadwell's  two  anonymous 
attacks  on  Dryden,  * The  Medal  of  John  Bayes,*  16S3  4lo.,  and  ‘ The  Tory  Poets,’  1CS2,  4to. 
Dryden’s  dislike  to  Flecknoe  had  ib  origin,  I suspect,  in  a patnjihlet,  signed  * U.  F.'  (evidently 
Richard  Flecknoe),  written  lu  vindication  of  Sir  Robert  How.ird.  See  my  paper  on  this  subject 
In  ‘Oent.’s  Mag.'  for  December,  1850.  Tins  curious  pamphlet  was  unknown  to  Johnson,  Malone, 
and  Scott. 

*0*  When,  as  Lord  Chamberlain,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  King's  pension  from  Mr.  Dry- 
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he  was  constrained  to  eject  Dryden  from  liis  office,  gave  him  from 
his  own  purse  an  allowance  equal  to  the  salary."”  This  is  no 
romantic  or  incredible  act  of  generosity  ; a hundred  a-year  is  often 
enough  given  to  claims  less  cogent  by  men  less  famed  for  liberality. 
Yet  Dryden  always  represented  himself  as  suffering  under  a public 
infliction  ; and  once  jiarticularly  demands  respect  for  the  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  loss  of  his  little  fortune.""  His  patron 
might,  indeed,  enjoin  him  to  suppress  his  bounty ; but,  if  he  suffered 
nothing,  he  should  not  have  complained. 

During  the  short  reign  of  King  James,  he  had  written  nothing  for 
the  stage,'”  being,  in  his  opinion,  more  profitably  employed  in  con- 
troversy and  flattery.  Of  praise  he  might  perhaps  have  been  less 
lavish  without  inconvenience,  for  James  was  never  said  to  have 
much  regard  for  poetry  : he  was  to  be  flattered  only  by  adopting 
his  religion. 

Times  were  now  changed  : Dryden  was  no  longer  the  court-poet, 
and  was  to  look  back  for  support  to  his  former  trade  ; and  having 
waited  about  two  years,  either  considering  himself  as  discounte- 
nanced l)y  the  public,  or  perhaps  c.xpecling  a second  Revolution,  he 
produced  ‘Don  Sebastian’  in  1G90  ; and  in  the  next  four  years  four 
dramas  more. 

In  1693""'  appeared  a new  version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius.  Of 
Juvenal  he  translated  the  first,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth 
satires  ; and  of  Persius  the  whole  work.  On  thi^occasion  he  intro- 

den,  wlio  had  long  before  put  himself  out  of  a possibility  of  receiving  any  favour  from  the 
Court,  my  Lord  allowed  him  an  equivalent  out  of  hU  own  ciUate.  However  displeased  with 
the  conduct  of  hU  old  acquaintance,  he  relieved  his  necessities  ; and  while  he  gave  him  bU 
assistance  in  private,  In  public  he  extenuated  and  pilled  his  error. — Piuok:  Dedication  o/ 
?iU  PotniB  to  Lord  DoraeV»  Son, 

>0*  But  the  loss  to  Dryden  by  the  Revolution  was  more  than  100^.  a-year.  He  lostSOOf. 
a-ycar,  his  butt  of  Canary,  and  his  place  In  the  Customs.  Prior  says  (In  the  passage  quoted 
above)  that  the  **  equivalent”  allowed  by  Lord  Dorset  was  for  the  King’s  pension,”  t.  e.  If 
Prior  has  used  the  expression  correctly ; lOO^.  a-year  for  the  leaureateship,  and  lOOf.  a-year 
for  the  office  of  Historiographer;  for  the  extra  sum  of  lOOf.  a-year,  (the  additional  pension 
granted  by  Charles  II.,  and  confirmed  by  his  brother)  was  not  paid  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain ; 
and  Prior  refers  only  to  the  emoluments  of  which  I.^rd  Dorset  as  Chamberlain  was  at  the 
Kevolution  obliged  to  deprive  him. 

I have  seldom  answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon  when  It  was  in  my  power  to  hare 
exposed  iny  enemies  ; and  being  naturally  vindicative,  have  suQ'ered  in  silence,  and  possessed 
my  soul  In,  quiet  — Dkvden  ; Dedication  o/Juvenal^  1693. 

109  ‘Albion  and  Albanius*  excepted. 

No;  in  Sept.  1692. 
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duccd  his  two  sons  to  tlie  public,  as  nurselings  of  the  Muses.  Tlie 
fourteenth  of  Juveiiid  was  the  work  ol  John,  and  the  seventh  of 
Charles  Dryden.  He  prefixed  a very  ample  preface  in  the  form  of  a 
dedication  to  Lord  Dor.set ; and  there  gives  an  account  of  the  design 
which  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  the  actions 
either  of  Arthur  or  the  Black  Prince.  He  considered  the  epic  as 
necessarily  including  some  kind  of  supernatural  agency,  and  had 
imagined  a new  kind  of  contest  between  the  guardian  angels  of  king- 
doms, of  whom  he  conceived  that  each  might  be  represented  zealous 
for  his  charge,  without  any  intended  opposition  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  of  which  all  created  minds  must  in  part  be 
ignorant. 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of  celestial  interposition  that 
ever  was  formed.  The  surprises  and  terrors  of  enchantments,  which 
have  succeeded  to  the  intrigues  and  oppositions  of  Pagan  deities, 
afford  very  striking  scenes,  and  open  a vast  extent  to  the  imagina- 
tion ; but,  as  Boileaii  observes,  and  Boileau  will  be  seldom  found 
mistaken,  with  this  incurable  defect,  that  in  a contest  between 
heaven  and  hell  we  know  at  the  beginning  which  is  to  prevail  ; for 
this  reason  we  follow  Rinaldo  to  the  enchanted  wood  with  more 
curiosity  than  terror. 

In  the  scheme  of  Hrydcn  there  is  one  great  difficulty,  which  yet 
he  would  perhaps  have  had  address  enough  to  surmount.  In  a war, 
justice  can  be  bfft  on  one  side  ; and,  to  entitle  the  hero  to  the  pro- 
tection of  angels,  he  must  fight  in  defence  of  indubitable  right.  Yet 
some  of  the  celestial  beings,  thus  opposed  to  each  other,  must  have 
been  represented  as  defending  guilt. 

That  this  iioem  was  never  written,  is  reasonably  to  be  lamented. 
It  would  doubtless  have  improved  our  numbers,  and  enlarged  onr 
language  ; and  might  perhaps  have  coutributed  by  pleasing  instruc- 
tions to  rectify  our  opinions,  and  purify  our  manners. 

What  he  required  aslhc  indispensable  condition  of  such  an  under- 
taking, a public  stipend,  was  not  likely  in  these  times  to  be  obtained. 
Riches  were  not  become  familiar  to  ns,  nor  had  the  nation  y^et 
learned  to  be  liberal. 

This  plan  iie  charged  Blackmore  with  stealing  ; only,  says  be, 

no  iVuf  ice  to  FaM'is,  1700. 
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“ The  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for 
him  to  manage.”'" 

In  1094  he  began  tlic  most  laborious  and  difficult  of  all  his  works, 
the  translation  of  Virgil ; from  which  he  borrowed  two  months,  that 
he  miglit  turn  Fresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting  into  English  prose.  The 
preface,  which  he  boasts  to  have  written  in  twelve  mornings, 
e.\hibits  a parallel  of  poetry  and  painting,  with  a miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  critical  remarks,  such  as  cost  a mind  stored  like  his  no 
labour  to  produce  them. 

In  July  [IGOl]  he  published  his  version  of  the  works  of  Virgil ; 
and,  tliat  no  opportunity  of  profit  might  be  lost,  dedicated  the 
Pastorals  to  the  Lord  Clifford,  the  Georgies  to  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field,'" and  the  ..^Eneid  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave.  This  economy  of 
flattery,  at  once  lavish  and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  observa- 
tion."" 

This  translation  was  censured  [1698]"*  by  Milbourne,  a clergy- 
man,”'’ styled  by  Pope,  " The  Fairest  of  Critics,”  because  he 
c.xhibited  his  own  version  to  be  compared  with  that  which  he  con- 
demned. 

Ills  last  work  was  his  Fables  [fol.  IIOO],  published  in  conse- 
quence, as  is  supposed,  of  a contract  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 

m Preface  to  Fables,  1700. 

See  appendix  B,  for  Dryden’s  recently  published  Correspondence  with  Lord  Cbcs> 
tcrfield. 

*13  Last  for  myself  I have  undertaken  to  translate  all  Virgil,  and  as  an  Essay  have  already 
paraphrased  the  third  Georgic  as  an  example.  It  will  be  published  in  Tonson'a  next  ^Misccl* 
lanics*  In  Hilary  term.  I propose  to  do  it  by  subscription,  having  an  hundred  and  two  brass 
cuts  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  subscriber  to  each  cut ; every  subscriber  to  pay  five  guineas, 
half  in  hand ; besides  another  inferior  subscription  of  two  guineas,  for  the  rest  whose  names 
are  only  written  In  a catalogue  printed  with  the  book. — Dhydkn  to  Walsw,  n.  (/.  (Kobert 
Ilf'irs  ‘Dryden,*  voL  i.) 

Notes  on  Dryden'a  * Virgil,’  in  a letter  to  a Friend,  with  an  Essay  on  the  same  Poet.  By 
Mr.  Milhouriie.  I.K)ndon  : printed  for  R.  Clavill,  Ac.  169S. 

In  IGSS  Milbourne  published  in  quarto  a translation  of  the  first  * JKneld.’ 

***  Pride,  malice,  folly,  against  Dryden  rose, 

In  various  shapes  of  parens,  critics,  beaux: 

But  sense  surviv’d  when  merry  jests  were  past, 

For  rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last. 

lilight  he  return,  and  bless  once  more  our  eyes, 

New  Blackmores  and  new  Milbournes  must  arise  : 

Nay,  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 

Zoilus  again  would  a*9rt  up  from  the  dead. 

PopK : on  Wt. 
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Tonson  ; ”*  by  wliich  he  obliged  himself,  in  consideration  of  three 
Iniiiflred  pounds,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thousand  verses. 

In  this  volume  is  comprised  the  well-known  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s 
Pay,'”  which,  as  appeared  by  a letter  communieated  to  Dr. 
Pirch,”*  he  spent  a fortnight  “in  composing  and  correcting.”  But 
what  is  this  to  the  patience  and  diligence  of  Boileau,  whose 
‘ Equivoque,’  a poem  of  only  three  hundred  and  forty-si.K  lines,  took 
from  his  life  eleven  months  to  w'rite  it,  and  three  years  to  revise 
it  ? 

Part  of  this  book  of  Fables  is  the  first  Iliad  in  Eugli.sh,  intended 
ns  a specimen  of  a version  of  the  whole.  Considering  into  what 
hands  Homer  was  to  fall,  the  reader  cannot  but  rejoice  that  this 
project  went  no  further.'”’ 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  his 
schemes  and  labours.  On  the  first  of  May,  1100,  having  been  some 
time,  as  he  tells  us,  a cripple  in  his  limbs,  he  died  in  Gerard- 
street,”'  of  a mortification  in  his  leg. 

There  is  e.xtant  a wild  story  relating  to  some  vexations  events 
that  happened  at  his  funeral,  which,  at  the  end  of  Congreve’s  Life, 


*'•  See  po»t,  p.  85S,  where  the  contract  is  printed. 

*■’  This  ‘Ode’  was  printed  separately,  in  folio,  1697,  Dec. 

iis  By  “the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Richard  Graham,  Jun.,  Esq.”  The  letter,  it  is 
believed,  does  not  exist.  See  Malone’s  ‘ Life  of  Dryden,’  p.  2S6. 

>“  It  is  a great  loss  to  the  poetical  world  that  Mr.  Dryden  did  not  live  to  translate  the 
whole  ' Iliad.’  . . . Had  he  translated  the  whole  work,  I would  no  more  have  attempted 
Homer  after  him  than  Virgil. — Pops:  Prr fact  to  Iliad. 

It  is  said  that  Dryden  once  intended  to  translate  the  whole  ' Iliad.’  Taking  this  first  book 
for  a specimen,  I am  glad,  both  on  Homer's  account  and  on  his  own,  that  he  did  not.  It  is 
tainted  throughout  with  a dash  of  burlesque,  owing  not  only  to  his  choice  of  words,  but  also  to 
his  paraphrases  and  additions,  and  with  so  much  of  the  profane  cant  of  his  age,  that  if  we 
were  to  judge  of  the  poet  by  the  translator,  we  should  imagine  the  ‘ Iliad  ’ to  have  been  partly 
de.signed  for  a satire  upon  the  clergy.  Homer  has  been  blamed,  not  without  reason,  for 
degrading  his  gods  into  mortals  ; but  Dryden  has  degraded  them  into  blackguards. — Dr. 
BK.tTTiK:  Etaatjs  on  Poetry  and  Music,  p.  876. 

In  the  house  now  No.  48. 

If  cither  you  or  your  lady  shall  at  any  time  honour  me  with  a letter,  my  house  is  in 
Gerard  Street,  tlic  fifth  door  on  the  left  hand,  coming  from  Newport  Street. — Dryden  Ic 
Ehnes  Steiranl,  JC^q. 

Dryden  lived  in  Gerard  Street,  and  used  most  commonly  to  write  in  tlie  ground-room  next 
the  street. — I’opk  : in  Sprnee  hy  Siuyrr. 

From  1678  to  1642  he  lived  in  the  paristi  of  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street,  on  the  water-side  of  the 
street.  In  or  near  Salisbury  Court  (Kate-llooks  of  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street);  and  from  1CS2  to 
1GS6  in  a house  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Acre,  facing  Rose  Street,  a narrow  and  circuitous 
(now  a dirty)  street,  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  assault  upon  him  on  the  18th  Dweemher,  1679. 
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by  a writer  of  I know  not  what  credit,'”  are  thus  related,  as  I find 
the  account  transferred  to  a biographical  dictionary. 

“ On  the  Wednesday  morning  following,  being  May-day,  HOO, 
under  the  most  excruciating  dolours,  he  [Mr.  Dryden]  died.  L'r. 
Sprat,  then  bishop  of  Rochester,  sent  the  next  day  to  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, that  he  would  make  a present  of  the  ground,  which  was  40/., 
with  all  the  other  Abbey  fees,  &c.,  to  his  deceased  friend. 

“ Lord  Halifax  sent  also  to  my  Lady  and  Mr.  Charles,  that,  if  they 
would  give  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Dryden,  he  would  inter  him  with 
a gentleman’s  private  funeral,  and  afterwards  bestow  500/.  on  a 
monument  in  the  Abbey  ; which,  as  they  had  no  reason  to  refuse, 
they  accepted.  On  the  Saturday  following  the  company  came  ; the 
corpse  was  put  into  a velvet  hearse,  and  eighteen  mourning-coaches 
filled  with  company  attended ; when,  just  before  they  began  to  move. 
Lord  Jefferies,’”  with  some  of  his  rakish  companions,  coming  by,  in 
wine,  asked  whose  funeral  ? and  being  told,  ‘ What,’  cries  he,  ‘ shall 
Dryden,  the  greatest  honour  and  ornament  of  the  nation,  be  buried 
after  this  private  manner  ? No,  gentlemen,  let  all  that  loved  Mr. 
Dryden,  and  honour  his  memory,  alight  and  join  with  me  in  gaining 
my  Lady’s  consent  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  his  interment,  which 
shall  be  after  another  manner  than  this  ; and  I will  bestow  1000/. 
on  a monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.’  The  gentlemen  in  the 
coaches,  not  knowing  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester’s  favour,  nor  of  the 
Lord  Halifax’s  generous  design  (these  two  noble  spirits  having,  out 
of  respect  to  the  family,  enjoined  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son  to 
keep  their  favour  concealed  to  the  world,  and  let  it  pass  for  her  own 
expense,  &c.),  readily  came  out  of  the  coaches,  and  attended  Lord 
Jefferies  up  to  the  lady’s  bedside,  who  was  then  sick  : he  repeated 
the  purport  of  what  he  had  before  said  ; but  she  absolutely  refusing. 


The  ‘ Life  * is  that  **  printed  In  the  year  17S0  ” for  Curll,  and  which  on  the  title-page  U said 
to  contain  **  some  very  curious  Memoh's  of  Mr.  Dryden  and  hLs  family.”  It  was  written  by  Old- 
mixon  and  Curll,  though  said,  on  the  title-page  and  elsewhere,  to  be  the  work  of  “Charles 
Wnson,  Esq.”  If  Johnson  had  consulted  the  original  work,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
“ very  curious  Memoirs  of  Mr,  Dryden  and  his  family  ” “ were  communicated  by  a lady  now 
living,  with  whom  Mr.  Dryden  corresponded  under  the  name  of  Coriuna,  and  which  name  he 
himself  gave  her.”  i.  e.  Mrs.  Thomas,  or  “ Curirs  Corinna,”  as  she  Is  called  by  Pope,  and 
therefore  that  the  “ wild  story  ” w'as  of  very  little  credit. 

John,  the  second  Lord  Jefferies,  and  only  son  of  tlie  Chancellor,  He  was  himself  a 
writer  of  verse,  lie  died  in  1703.  See  Malone's  * Life  of  Dryden,'  p.  870. 
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he  fell  oil  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rise  till  his  request  was  granted. 
The  rest  of  the  company,  by  liis  desire,  kneeled  also  ; she,  being 
naturally  of  a timorous  disposition,  and  then  under  a sudden  surprise, 
fainted  away.  As  soon  a.s  slie  recovered  her  speech  she  cried.  No, 
no!  ‘Enough,  gentlemen,’  reiilied  he  (rising  briskly),  ‘my  Lady  is 
very  good,  she  says.  Go,  go !’  She  reiieated  her  former  words  with 
all  her  strength  ; but,  alas,  in  vain  I her  feeble  voice  was  lost  in 
their  acclamations  of  joy  ; and  Lord  Jeflferies  ordered  the  hearsemen 
to  carry  the  corpse  to  Russell’s,  an  undertaker  in  Cheapside,  and 
leave  it  there  till  he  sent  orders  for  the  cmbalment,  which,  he  added, 
should  be  after  the  royal  manner.  Ilis  directions  were  obeyed,  the 
company  dispersed,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Charles  remained 
inconsolable.  Next  morning  Mr.  Charles  waited  on  Lord  Halifax, 
&c.,  to  excuse  his  mother  and  himself,  by  relating  the  real  truth. 
But  neither  his  Lordship  nor  the  Bishop  would  admit  of  any  jdea ; 
especially  the  latter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground  opened, 
the  choir  attending,  an  anthem  ready  set,  and  himself  waiting  for 
some  hours  without  any  corp.se  to  bury.  Russell,  after  three  days’ 
expectance  of  orders  for  cmbalment  without  receiving  any,  waits  on 
Lord  Jefferies  ; who,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  matter,  turned  it 
off  with  an  ill-natured  jest,  saying,  those  who  observed  the  orders  of 
a drunken  frolic  deserved  no  better ; that  he  remembered  nothing  at 
all  of  it ; and  that  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  corpse. 
On  this,  Mr.  Russell  waits  on  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Dryden  ; 
but  alas  ! it  was  not  in  their  power  to  answer.  The  season  was 
very  hot,  the  deceased  had  lived  high  and  fast,  and,  being  corpulent 
and  abounding  with  gross  humours,  grew  very  offensive.  The  under- 
taker, in  short,  threatened  to  bring  the  corpse  home  and  set  it 
before  their  door.  It  cannot  be  easily  imagined  what  grief,  shame, 
and  confusion  seized  this  unhappy  family.  They  begged  a day’s 
respite,  which  was  granted.  Mr.  Charles  wrote  a very  handsome 
letter  to  Lord  Jefferies,  who  returned  it  with  this  cool  answer  : — ■ 
‘ He  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no  more 
about  it.’  He  then  addressed  the  Lord  Halifax  and  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  were  both  too  justly,  though  unhappily,  incensed  to 
do  anything  in  it.  In  this  distress.  Dr.  Garth,  a man  who  entirely 
loved  Mr.  Dryden,  and  was  withal  a raau  of  generosity  and  great 
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bumanity,  sent  for  the  corpse  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  War- 
wick Lane,  ami  proposed  a funeral  by  subscription,  to  which  himself 
set  a most  noble  example  : Mr.  Wycherley,  and  several  others, 
among  whom  must  not  be  forgotten  Ilenry  Cromwell,  Esq.,  Captain 
Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Metcalfe  (Mr.  Dryden’s  apothecary 
and  intimate  friend,  since  a collegiate  physician),  who  with  many 
others  contributed  most  largely  to  the  subscription  ; and  at  last  a 
day,  about  three  weeks  after  his  decease,  was  appointed  for  the 
interment  at  the  Abbey. 

“ Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a fine  Latin  oration  over  the  corpse  at  the 
college  ; but  the  audience  being  numerous,  and  the  room  large,  it 
was  requLsite  the  orator  should  bo  elevated  that  he  might  be  heard; 
but,  as  it  unluckily  happened,  there  was  nothing  at  hand  but  an  old 
beer-barrel,  which  the  Doctor  with  much  good-nature  mounted;  and, 
iu  the  midst  of  his  oration,  beating  time  to  the  accent  with  his  foot, 
the  head  broke  in  and  his  feet  sunk  to  the  bottom,  which  occasioned 
the  malicious  report  of  his  enemies  that  he  was  turned  Tub- 
Preacher  : however,  he  finished  the  oration  with  a superior  grace,  to 
the  loud  acclamations  of  mirth  which  inspired  the  mixed,  or  rather 
moh,  auditors.  The  procession  began  to  move — a numerous  train  of 
coaches  attended  the  hearse — but,  good  God  ! in  what  disorder  can 
only  be  expressed  by  a six-penny  pamphlet  soon  after  pnblished, 
entitled  ‘ Dryden’s  Funeral.’  At  last  the  corpse  arrived  at  the 
Abbey,  which  was  all  unlighted.  No  organ  played,  no  anthem  sung; 
only  two  of  the  singing  boys  preceded  the  corpse,  who  sung  an  ode 
of  Horace,  with  each  a small  candle  in  their  hand.  The  butchers 
and  other  mob  broke  in  like  a deluge,  so  that  only  about  eight  or 
ten  gcntlcmcu  could  get  admission,  and  those  forced  to  cut  the  way 
with  their  drawn  swords.  The  cofiin,  in  this  disorder,  was  let  down 
into  Chaucer’s  grave,  with  as  much  contusion  and  as  little  ceremony 
as  was  possible,  every  one  glad  to  save  themselves  from  the  gentle- 
men’s swords  or  the  clubs  of  the  mob.  Wheq  the  funeral  was  over, 
Mr.  Charles  sent  a challenge  to  Lord  Jefferies,  who  refusing  ip 
answer  it,  he  sent  several  others,  and  w'ent  often  himself,  but  could 
neither  get  a letter  delivered,  nor  admittance  to  speak  to  him,  which 
so  justly  incensed  him,  that  he  resolved,  since  his  lord.ship  refused 
to  answer  him  like  a gentleman,  that  he  would  watch  an  opportunity 
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to  meet  him,  and  fight  off  hand,  though  with  all  the  rules  of  honor; 
which  his  lordship  hearing,  left  the  town  ; ami  Mr.  Charles  could 
never  have  the  satisfaction  to  meet  him,  though  he  sought  it  till  his 
death  wiili  the  utmost  application.” 

This  story  I once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  appears  with  no  great 
evidence  ; nor  have  I met  with  any  confirmation,  but  in  a letter  of 
Farqnhar ; and  he  only  relates  that  the  funeral  of  Dry  den  was 
tumultuary  and  confused. 

Supposing  the  story  true,  we  may  remark  that  the  gradual  change 
of  manners,  though  inperceptible  in  the  process,  appears  great  when 
different  times,  and  those  not  very  distant,  are  compared.  If  at  this 
time  a young  drunken  lord  should  interrupt  the  pompous  regularity 
of  a magnificent  funeral,  what  would  be  the  event,  but  that  he 
would  be  justicd  out  of  the  way,  and  compelled  to  be  quiet  ? If  he 
should  thrust  himself  into  a house,  he  would  be  sent  roughly  away ; 
and,  what  is  yet  more  to  the  honour  of  the  present  time,  I believe 
that  those  who  had  subscribed  to  the  funeral  of  a man  like 
Dryden,  would  not,  for  such  an  accident,  have  withdrawn  their  con- 
tributions. 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where, 
though  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had,  in  a general  dedication  prefi.vcd 
by  Congreve  to  his  dramatic  works,  accepted  thanks  for  his  inten- 
tion of  erecting  him  a monument,  he  lay  long  without  distinction, 
till  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  gave  him  a tablet,  inscribed  only 
with  the  name  of  DRYDEN. 

He  married the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Berkshii-e,  with  circumstances,  according  to  the  satire  imputed  to  , 
Lord  Somers,  not  very  honourable  to  either  party.'”  By  her  he 
had  three  sons,  Charles,  Jqjjn,  and  Era.smu.s-IIcnry.  Charles  was 
usher  of  the  palace  to  Pope  Clement  XI.  and,  visiting  England 

The  date  of  Drydea’s  marriage  eluded  tlie  Inquiries  of  Malone  and  Scott,  lie  was  mar- 
ried (“  by  licence  ")  In  the  church  of  St.  Swithin  by  London  Stone  (as  appears  by  the  register 
of4bat  church),  on  the  1st  December,  ICti-'t.  Tlio  entry  of  tlie  licence,  which  is  dated  “ ultimo 
Novembris”  1003,  and  is  in  the  oQice  of  tlie  Vicar-Oencial  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
describes  him  a.s  a parisliioner  of  St.  Clement’s  Dane-  of  nbmit  tlie  age  of  thirty,  and  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  as  twenly-Hre,  and  --f  the  parUh  of  St  Slartin  in  the  Fields.  The  poet’s  sig- 
nature to  the  entry  Ls  written  OrhUu.  Sec  article  StiJiM  in  .•^liarjic’s  * Peerage.’ 

See  a very  irreyula,-  letter  from  her  to  tlie  Imuilsome  Karl  of  t’liesterlleld.  written  In 
1668,  and  published  in  his  * Letters,’  p.  gr>.  She  died  insane  in  1714. 

No;  Chamberlain  of  the  Household  to  Pope  Innocent  the  Twelfth. 
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in  1704,  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  swim  across  the  Thames  at 
Windsor. 

John  was  author  of  a comedy  called  ‘ The  Husband  his  own 
Cuckold.’  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Rome.  Henry  entered  into 
some  religious  order.'”  It  is  some  proof  of  Dryden’s  sincerity  in 
his  second  religion,  that  he  taught  it  to  his  sous.  A man  conscious 
of  hypocritical  profession  in  himself,  is  not  likely  to  convert  others  ; 
and  as  his  sons  were  qualified  in  1693  to  appear  among  the  transla- 
tors of  Juvenal,  they  must  have  been  taught  some  religion  before 
their  father’s  change.'” 

Of  the  person  of  Dryden  I know  not  any  account  of  his  mind, 
the  portrait  which  has  been  left  by  Congreve,  who  knew  him  with 
great  familiarity,  is  such  as  adds  our  love  of  his  manners  to  our 
admiration  of  his  genius.  “ He  was,”  we  are  told,  “ of  a nature 
exceechngly  humane  and  compassionate,  ready  to  forgive  injuries,  and 
capable  of  a sincere  reconciliation  with  those  that  had  olTended  him. 
His  friendship,  where  he  professed  it,  went  beyond  his  professions. 
He  was  of  a very  easy,  of  very  pleasing  access  ; but  somewhat  slow, 
and,  as  it  were,  diffident  in  his  advances  to  others  ; he  had  that  in 
his  nature  which  abhorred  intrusion  into  any  society  whatever.  He 
was  therefore  less  known,  and  consequently  his  character  became 
more  liable  to  misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  : he  was 
very  modest,  and  very  easily  to  be  discountenanced  in  his  approaches 
to  his  equals  or  superiors.  As  his  reading  had  been  very  extensive, 
so  was  he  very  happy  in  a memory  tenacioas  of  everything  tliat  he 
had  read.  He  was  not  more  possessed  of  knowledge  than  he  was 
communicative  of  it  ; but  then  his  communication  was  by  no  means 
pedantic  or  imposed  upon  the  conversation,  but  just  such,  and  went 
so  far  as,  by  the  natural  turn  of  the  conversation  in  which  he  was 

He  was  deputy  to  his  brother. 

His  third  son,  Erasmus  Henry,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  In  ITIO,  and  died  the  same 
year.  With  this  son  (burled  at  Catious  Ashby)  the  children  of  Dryden  expired. 

Wc  are  enabletl,  from  the  various  paintings  and  engravings  of  Dryden,  as  well  as  from 
the  less  flattering  delineations  of  the  satirists  of  his  time,  to  fonn  a tolerable  Idea  of  his  face 
and  person.  In  youth  he  appears  to  have  been  handsome,  and  of  a pleasing  countenance , 
when  his  age  was  more  advanced  he  was  corpulent  and  florid,  which  procured  him  the  nick- 
name attached  to  him  by  Rochester  [Poet  Squab].  In  his  latter  days  liUtrcss  and  disappoint- 
ment probably  chilled  the  fire  of  bU  eye,  and  the  force  of  age  destroyed  the  animation  of  hU 
countenance.  Still,  however,  hU  portraits  bespeak  the  look  and  features  of  genius ; espo- 
cially  that  In  which  he  b drawn  with  hb  wavlug  grey  hairs. — Waltkr  Scott  : Lifiqf 
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engaged,  it  was  necessarily  promoted  or  required.  He  was  ex- 
tremely ready  and  gentle  in  his  eorrection  of  the  errors  of  any  writer 
who  thought  fit  to  consult  him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient  to 
admit  the  reprehensions  of  others,  in  respect  of  his  own  oversights 
or  mistakes.”  ““ 

To  this  account  of  Congreve  nothing  can  be  objeeted  but  the 
fondness  of  friendship  ; and  to  have  excited  that  fondness  in  such  a 
mind  is  no  small  degree  of  praise.  The  disposition  of  Uryden,  how- 
ever, is  shown  in  this  character  rather  as  it  exhibited  itself  in  cur- 
sory conversation,  than  as  it  operated  on  the  more  important  parts 
of  life.  Ilis  placability  and  his  friendship  indeed  were  solid  virtues  ; 
but  courtesy  and  good-humour  are  often  fonnd  with  little  real  worth. 
Since  Congreve,  who  knew  him  well,  has  told  us  no  more,  the  rest 
must  be  collected  as  it  can  from  other  testimonies,  and  particularly 
from  those  notices  whieh  Drydcn  has  very  liberally  given  us  of 
himself. 

The  modesty  which  made  him  so  slow  to  advance,  and  so  easy  to 
be  repulsed,  was  certainly  no  suspicion  of  deficient  merit,  or  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  own  value  ; he  appears  to  have  known,  in  its  whole 
extent,  the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  to  have  set  a very  high 
value  on  his  own  powers  and  perforraance.s.  lie  probably  did  not 
offer  his  conversation,  because  he  expected  it  to  be  solicited  ; and  he 
retired  from  a cold  reception,  not  submissive  but  indignant,  with 
such  reference  of  his  own  greatness  as  made  him  unwilling  to  expose 
it  to  neglect  or  violation. 

Ills  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  ostentatiousness  ; 
he  is  diligent  enough  to  remind  the  world  of  his  merit,  and  expresses 
with  very  little  scruple  his  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers  ; but  his 
self-condemnations  are  read  without  scorn  or  indignation  ; we  allow 
his  claims,  and  love  his  frankness. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed  that  his  confidence  in  himself 
exempted  him  from  jcalomsy  of  others.  He  is  accused  of  envy  and 
insidiou-sucss  ; and  is  particularly  charged”"  with  inciting  Creech  to 

Gray,  the  poet,  saw  a portrait  of  Dryden  by  TtUey  at  Bifrons,  near  Canterbury.  It  wai 
among  other  Hileya.  His  note  is  characteristic:  In  a long  wig — diaagreeable  face.**— 

JQUl•n<d^  in  tl»e  possession  of  Mr.  Murray  of  Albeinirrle  Street. 

On  the  authority  of  a pamphlet  published  by  Tom  Brown,  in  1690,  ‘The  Reasons  of  Mr. 
Bayes*  ciiauglug  his  Religion,*  Part  li.  p.  53,  and  of  some  anonymous  Tenea  prefixed  to  the 
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translate  Horace,  that  he  might  lose  the  reputation  wliich  Lucretius 
had  given  him. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  discover  tliat  it  is  merely  conjectu- 
ral ; the  purpo.se  was  such  as  no  man  would  confess  ; and  a crime 
that  admits  no  jiroof,  why  should  we  believe 

lie  has  been  described  as  magisterially  presiding  over  the  younger 
M’ritcrs,  and  assuming  the  distribution  of  poetical  fame  ; but  he 
who  excels  has  a right  to  teach,  and  he  whose  judgment  is  incon- 
testable may  without  usurpation  examine  and  decide. 

Congreve  represents  him  as  ready  to  advise  and  instruct  ; but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  communication  was  rather  useful 
than  entertaining,  lie  declares  of  himself  that  he  was  saturnine, 
aud  not  one  of  those  whose  sj»rightly  sayings  diverted  company 
and  one  of  his  censurers  makes  him  say, 

“ Nor  wine  nor  love  could  ever  see  me  gay  ; 

To  writing  bred,  1 knew  not  what  to  say.” 

There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at  leisure  aud  in  retire- 
ment, and  whose  intellectual  vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation  ; 
whom  merriment  confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts  ; whose  bash- 
fulness  restrains  their  exertion,  and  suffers  them  not  to  speak  till  the 
time  of  speaking  is  past  ; or  w hose  attention  to  their  owm  character 
makes  them  unwilling  to  utter  at  hazard  what  has  not  been  con- 
sidered, and  cannot  be  recalled. 

Of  Dryden’s  sluggishness  in  conversation  it  is  vain  to  search  or  to 
guess  the  cause,  lie  certainly  wanted  neither  sentiments  nor  lan- 
guage: his  intellectual  treasures  were  great,  though  they  were  locked 
up  from  his  own  use.  “ Ills  thoughts,”  when  he  wrote,  “ flowed  in 
upon  him  so  fast,  that  his  only  care  was  which  to  choose,  aud  wdiich 
to  reject,”  Such  rapidity  of  composition  naturally  promises  a flow 

tranHlutlon  of  Lucretius,  ami  erroneou-sly  ascribed  to  Dryden.  See  Fenton’s  note  to  the 
poem  to  Creech,  Improperly  included  in  Waller’s  Poems;  and  Malone's  ‘Life  of  Drydcn,’ 
p.  50G. 

*3*  A Mr.  Russell  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Southerne,  that  Drj'den,  In  Southerne’s  hear- 
ing, tlissnaded  Creech  from  a translation  of  Horace,  “ as  an  attempt  nliich  his  genius  was  not 
a<la]>(ed  to.”  Muloue's  ‘ Life  of  Dryden,’  p.  009.  Creech  dedicates  his  Horace  ” To  Ute 
Tery  much  esteemed  John  Dryden,  Esq.” 

* Defence  of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.* 

133  Dryden’s  Satire  to  his  Mus^. 
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of  talk  ; yet  we  must  be  content  to  believe  wliat  an  enemy  says  of 
him,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of  himself.  But  whatever  was  his 
character  ns  a companion,  it  appears  that  he  lived  in  familiarity  with 
the  liighcst  persons  of  hi.s  time.  It  is  related  by  Carte  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,'”  that  lie  used  often  to  pass  a night  with  Dryden,  and 
those  with  whom  Dryden  consorted  ; who  they  were.  Carlo  has  not 
told,  but  certainly  the  convivial  table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not 
surrounded  with  a plebeian  society.  He  was  indeed  reproached  with 
boasting  of  his  familiarity  with  the  great  ; and  Horace  will  support 
him  in  the  opinion,  that  to  please  superiors  is  not  the  lowest  kind  of 
merit. 

The  merit  of  pleasing  must,  however,  be  estimated  by  the  means. 
Favour  is  not  always  gained  by  good  actions  or  laudalilc  qnalitie.s. 
Caresses  and  preferments  are  often  bestowed  on  the  an.xiliaries  of 
vice,  the  procurers  of  pleasure,  or  the  flatterers  of  vanity.  Dryden 
has  never  been  charged  with  any  jiersonal  agency  unworthy  of  a 
good  character  : he  abetted  vice  and  vanity  only  with  his  pen.  One 
of  his  enemies  has  accused  him  of  lewdness  in  his  conversation  ; but, 
if  accusation  without  proof  be  credited,  who  shall  be  innocent  ? 

His  works  afford  too  many  examples  of  dissolute  licentiousness 
and  abject  adulation  ; but  they  were  probably,  like  his  merriment, 
artificial  and  constrained  ; the  effects  of  study  and  meditation,  and 
his  trade  rather  than  his  pleasure. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and  can  deliberately 
pollute  itself  with  ideal  wickedness  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the 
contagion  in  society,  I wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  depravity. 
Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius,  such  abuse  of  superlative 
abilities,  cannot  be  contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indignation. 
What  consolation  can  bo  had,  Dryden  has  afforded,  by  living  to 
repent,  and  to  testify  his  repentance. 

Of  dramatic  immorality  he  did  not  want  examjiles  among  his 
predeces.sors,  or  companions  among  his  contemporaries  ; but  in  the 
meanness  and  servility  of  hyperbolical  adulation,  I know  not  whe- 
ther, since  the  days  in  which  the  Bomau  emperors  were  deified,  he 
has  been  ever  equalled,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  address  to 


‘ Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Oniioml,*  vol.  ii.  p.  55*4,  /oJ.  cd. 
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Eleanor  Gvvyn.'“  When  once  he  has  undertaken  the  task  of  praise, 
he  no  longer  retains  shame  in  himself,  nor  supposes  it  in  his  patron. 
As  many  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to  diffuse  perfumes  from 
year  to  year,  without  sensible  diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he 
appears  never  to  have  impoverished  Ids  mint  of  flattery  by  his 
expenses,  however  lavish.  He  had  all  the  forms  of  cxcellenee, 
intellectual  and  moral,  combined  in  his  mind,  with  endless  variation; 
and  when  he  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the  day  the  golden  shower 
of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had  ready  for  him  whom  he  wished  to  court 
on  the  morrow,  new  wit  and  virtue  with  another  stamp.  Of  this 
kind  of  meanness  he  never  seems  to  decline  the  practice,  or  lament  the 
necessity  : he  considers  the  great  as  entitled  to  encomiastic  homage, 
and  brings  praise  rather  as  a tribute  than  a gift,  more  delighted 
with  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  than  mortified  by  the  prostitution 
of  his  judgment.  It  is  indeed  not  certain  that  on  these  occasions  his 
judgment  much  rebelled  against  lus  interest.  There  arc  minds  which 
easily  sink  into  submission,  that  look  on  grandeur  with  undistiii- 
guishing  reverence,  and  discover  no  defect  where  there  is  elevation 
of  rank  and  affluence  of  riches. 

With  his  praises  of  others  and  of  himself  is  always  intermingled 
a strain  of  discontent  and  lamentation,  a sullen  growl  of  resentment, 
or  qticrulous  murmur  of  distress.  His  works  are  undervalued,  his 
merit  is  unrewarded,  and  “ he  has  few  thanks  to  pay  his  stars  that 
he  was  born  among  Englishmen.”  To  his  critics  he  is  sometimes 
contemptuous,  sometimes  resentful,  and  sometimes  submissive.  The 
writer  who  thinks  his  works  formed  for  duration,  mistakes  his 
interest  when  he  mentions  his  enemies.  He  degrades  his  own 
dignity  by  showing  that  he  was  affected  by  their  censures,  and 
gives  lasting  importance  to  names  which,  left  to  thcmsclve.s,  would 
vanish  from  remembrance.  From  this  principle  Dryden  did  not 
often  depart ; his  complaints  are  for  the  greater  part  general ; he 
seldom  pollutes  his  page  with  an  adverse  name.  He  condescended 
indeed  to  a controversy  with  Settle,  in  which  he  perhaps  may  be 
considered  rather  as  assaulting  than  repelling  ; and  since  Settle  is 
sunk  into  oblivion,  his  libel  remains  injurious  only  to  himself. 

Among  answers  to  critics,  no  poetical  attacks,  or  altercations,  are 

Prefixed  lo  * The  Feigned  Courtezans,’  4to.,  1679. 
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to  be  included  ; 'they  are  like  other  poems,  effusions  of  genius, 
produced  as  much  to  obtain  praise  as  to  obviate  censure.  These 
Dryden  practised,  and  in  these  he  c.xcellcd. 

Of  Collier,  Blackniore,  and  Milbourue,  he  has  made  mention  in 
the  preface  of  his  Fables.  To  the  censure  of  Collier,  whose  remarks 
may  be  rather  termed  admonitions  than  criticisms,  he  makes  little 
reply  ; being,  at  the  age  of  si.xty-eight,  attentive  to  better  things 
than  the  claps  of  a playhouse.  He  complains  of  Collier’s  rudeness, 
and  the  “ horse-play  of  his  raillery  and  a.sserts  that  “ in  many 
places  he  has  perverted  by  his  glosses  the  meaning  ” of  what  he 
censures  ; but  in  other  things  he  confesses  that  he  is  justly  taxed  ; 
and  says,““  with  great  calmness  and  candour,  “ I have  pleaded 
guilty  to  all  thoughts  or  expressions  of  mine  which  can  be  truly 
argued  of  obscenity,  profanene.s.s,  or  immorality,  and  retract  them. 
If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ; if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I have 
given  him  no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  glad  of 
my  repentance.”  Yet  as  our  best  dispositions  are  imperfect,  ho 

Preface  to  Fables,  1700. 

He  had  expressed  Ids  contrition  long  before  Collier  wrote: 

0 gracious  God!  bow  far  have  we 
Profaned  tliy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  ! 

Made  prostitute  and  proUlgate  the  Muse, 

Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 

"Whose  harmony  was  first  ordainM  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  lovel 
O wretched  we!  why  were  we  liurried  down 
This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 

(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 

T*  increase  the  streaming  ordures  of  the  stage? 

What  can  we  say  t*  excuse  our  second  full? 

Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all. 

Ode  on-  Miss  Kilii(/rew, 

Collier's  complaint  appeared  early  In  1C93,  and  raised  immediate  hostility  in  print.  Dennis 
was  the  first  to  defend  his  calling  by  a pamphlet  entitled  ‘The  Usefulness  of  the  Staged  Some 
one,  then  and  now  anonymous,  put  forth  ‘ A Defence  of  Dramatic  Poetry.*  But  these  rather 
heightened  than  allayed  the  clamour  which  Collier  had  called  up.  In  June,  169S,  Van- 
brugh set  forth  a smart  snip-snap  ‘Vindication*  of  his  own  two  plays;  and  In  July  Con- 
greve published  his  * Amendments  of  Mr.  Collier’s  False  and  Imperfect  Citations.*  Motteux 
touched  upon  the  subject  before  his  ‘ Beauty  In  d*L«tres.s,*  D’Urfey  rcjilicd  In  a Preface  to  ‘The 
Campaigners,*  and  Farquhar  had  a fling  at  the  parson  in  the  preface  to  hts  * Twin  lUvals.' 
Dryden  acknowledged  and  questioned  the  sentence  upon  Idm,  both  in  prose  and  ver.-«e,  In  a 
‘Preface*  and  a ‘Prologue.’  Granville,  then  young,  stated  the  case  not  unfairly  in  an 
‘Kpilogue.*  Nor  was  Collier  idle;  he  replied  sharply  and  effectively  to  Vanbrugh  and 
Congreve,  \anbrugh,  with  wit  on  his  side,  was  petulant  and  careless.  Congreve,  with  more 
wit  than  Vanbrugh,  was  to«  much  hart  to  defend  himself  temperately,  or  even  ably. 
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left  standing  in  the  same  book  a reflection  on  Collier  of  great 
asperity,  and  indeed  of  more  asperity  than  wit. 

Blackmorc  he  represents  as  made  his  enemy  by  the  poem  of 
‘Absalom  and  Achitophel,’  which  “he  thinks  a little  hard  upon  his 
fanatic  patrons  and  charges  him  with  borrowing  the  plan  of  his 
‘Arthur’ from  the  preface  to  Juvenal,  “though  he  had,”  says  he, 
“ the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor,  but  instead  of  it 
to  traduce  me  in  a libel.” 

The  libel  in  which  Blackmorc  traduced  him  was  a ‘ Satire  against 
Wit’  [1700]  ; in  which,  having  lamented  the  exuberance  of  false 
wit,  and  the  deficiency  of  true,  he  proposes  that  all  wit  should  be 
re-coined  before  it  is  current,  and  appoints  masters  of  assay  who  shall 
reject  all  that  is  light  or  debased. 

“ 'Tia  true,  tli.it  when  the  coarse  aod  worthless  dross 
Is  purg’d  away,  there  will  be  mighty  loss  ; 

Ev’n  Congreve,  Southerne,  Mnnli/  Wycherley, 

When  thus  refin’d,  will  grievous  sufferers  be  ; 

Into  the  melting  pot  when  Drydcn  comes, 

What  horrid  stench  will  rise,  what  noisome  fumes! 

How  will  he  shrink  when  all  his  lewd  allay, 

And  wicked  mixture  shall  be  purg’d  away!” 

Thus  stands  the  passage  in  the  last  edition  ; but  in  the  original 
there  was  an  abatement  of  the  censure,  beginning  thus  : — 

“ But  what  remains  will  be  so  pure,  twill  bear 
Th’  examination  of  the  most  severe.”*’® 


The  man  of  zeal  in  his  religious  rage 
Would  silence  poets,  and  reduce  the  stage. 

The  poet  rashly,  to  get  clear,  retorts 
On  Kings  the  scandal,  and  bespatters  Courts. 

Both  err;  for  without  mincing,  to  be  plain, 

The  guilt  is  yours  of  every  odious  scene. 

The  scribbler  pinched  with  hunger  writes  to  dine, 

And  to  your  genius  must  conform  his  line ; 

Not  lewd  by  choice,  but  merely  to  submit: 

Would  you  encourage  sense — sense  would  be  writ. 

/Mrci  /Ani^doicne's  Epilogue  to  the  Jew  of  Venice^  1701,  4to. 

If  his  [Shakespeare’s]  embroideries  were  burnt  down,  there  would  still  be  silver  at  the 
bottom  of  the  melting  pot.— Drydf.n  : OrounJe  of  Criticium  in  Tragedy, 

The  Orst  edition  of  Blackmore’s  ‘ Satire’  (that  in  folio  1700)  docs  not  contain  the  softer 
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Blackmore,  finding  the  censure  resented,  and  the  civility  disre- 
garded, ungenerously  omitted  the  softer  part.  Such  variations  dis- 
cover a writer  who  consults  his  passions  more  than  his  virtue  ; and 
it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Dryden  imputes  his  enmity  to  its 
true  cause.*" 

Of  Milbourne  he  wrote  only  in  general  terras,  such  as  are  always 
ready  at  the  call  of  anger,  whether  just  or  not:  a short  extract  will 
be  sufiBcient.  “ He  pretends  a quarrel  to  me,  that  I have  fallen  foul 
upon  priesthood  ; if  I have,  I am  only  to  ask  pardon  of  good  priests, 
and  am  afraid  his  share  of  the  reparation  will  come  to  little.  Let 
him  be  satisfied  that  he  shall  never  be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me 
for  an  adversary  ; I contemn  him  too  much  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  him. 

“ As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written  against  me,  they  are 
such  scoundrels  that  they  deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken 
of  them.  Blackmore  and  Milbourne  arc  only  distinguished  from  the 
crowd  by  being  remembered  to  their  infamy.” 

Dryden,  indeed,  discovered  in  many  of  his  writings  an  affected 
and  absurd  malignity  to  priests  and  priesthood,  which  naturally 
raised  him  many  enemies,  and  which  was  sometimes  as  unseasonably 
resented  as  it  was  exerted.  Trapp  is  angry  that  he  calls  the  sacri- 
ficer  in  the  ‘ Georgies’  “ The  Holy  Butcher  the  translation  is  not, 
indeed,  ridiculous ; but  Trapp’s  anger  arises  from  his  zeal  not  for  the 
author,  but  the  priest ; as  if  any  reproach  of  the  follies  of  Paganism 
could  be  extended  to  the  preachers  of  truth. 

Dryden’s  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by  Laugbaine,'" 
and  I think  by  Brown,*"  to  a repulse  which  he  suffered  when  he 
solicited  ordination;  but  he  denies,  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables,  that 
he  ever  designed  to  enter  into  the  Church  ; and  such  a denial  ho 


couplet  which  Johnson  says  is  in  It;  nor  do  I find  the  couplet  in  question  In  Blackmore'a 
reprint  of  the  ‘ Satire,’  In  hla  Collection  of  Poems  printed  in  1718  in  8vo- 

Johnson  repeats  his  error  in  his  Life  of  lUackinore.  **  In  this  poem  he  [Blackmore] 
ju-stly  censured  Dryden’s  impurities,  but  praised  his  powers,  though  in  a subsequent  edition  he 
retained  the  satire  and  omitted  the  praise.  What  was  his  reason  I know  not;  Dryden  was 
then  no  longer  in  his  way.” 

Langbaine,  ed.  IfiOl,  p.  171. 

But  you,  I find,  still  continue  your  old  humour,  which  we  are  to  date  from  the  year  of 
Hegira,  the  loss  of  Eton,  or  since  orders  were  refused  you — Tom  Browx  : Preface  to  2nd  Dit^ 
logut. 
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would  not  have  hazarded  if  he  could  have  been  convicted  of  false- 
hood. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy  i.s  seldom  at  a great  distance  from  irre- 
verence of  religion,  and  Dryden  affords  no  exception  to  this  obser- 
vation. Ilis  writings  exhibit  many  passages,  which,  with  all  the 
allowance  that  can  be  made  for  characters  and  occasions,  are 
such  as  piety  would  not  have  admitted,  and  such  as  may  vitiate 
light  and  unprincipled  minds.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  disbelieved  the  religion  which  he  disobeyed.  He  forgot  his 
duty  rather  than  disowned  it.  His  tendency  to  profaneness  is  the 
effect  of  levity,  negligence,  and  loose  conversation,  with  a desire  of 
accommodating  himself  to  the  corruption  of  the  times  by  venturing 
to  be  wicked  as  far  as  he  durst.  When  he  professed  himself  a con- 
vert to  Popery,  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  received  any  new  convic- 
tion of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  persecution  of  critics  was  not  the  worst  of  his  vexations  ; he 
was  much  more  disturbed  by  the  importunities  of  want.  His  com- 
plaints of  poverty  are  so  frequently  repeated,  either  with  the  dejec- 
tion of  weakness  sinking  in  helpless  misery,  or  the  indignation  of 
merit  claiming  its  tribute  from  mankind,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
detest  the  age  which  could  impose  on  such  a man  the  necessity  of 
such  solicitations,  or  not  to  despise  the  man  who  could  submit  to 
such  solicitations  without  necessity. 

Whether  by  the  world’s  neglect,  or  his  own  imprudence,  I am 
afraid  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  exigences. 
Such  outcries  were  surely  never  uttered  but  in  severe  pain.  Of  his 
supplies  or  his  expenses  no  probable  estimate  can  now  be  made. 
Except  the  salary  of  the  laureate,  to  which  King  James  added  the 
office  of  historiographer,**’  perhaps  with  some  additional  emolu- 
ments, his  whole  revenue  seems  to  have  been  casual ; and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chance.  Hope  is 
always  liberal ; and  they  that  trust  her  promises  make  little  scruple 
of  revelling  to-day  on  the  profits  of  the  morrow."* 


Here  Is  a great  mistake.  King  James  only  continued  him  in  the  office  of  Historio- 
grapher; for  the  same  letters  patent  (18th  August,  1670)  wliich  created  him  Poet  Laureate  on 
Darenant’s  death,  created  him  Historiographer  Royal  on  the  death  of  IIowelL 

In  a collection  of  official  papers  sold  (9th  March,  1311)  at  Fletcher’s,  in  Piccadilly,  was 
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Of  his  plays  the  profit  was  not  great ; and  of  the  produce  of 
his  oilier  works  very  little  intelligence  can  be  had.  By  discoursing 
with  the  late  amiable  Mr.  Tonson,'**  I could  not  find  that  any  memo- 
rials of  the  transactions  between  his  predecessor  and  Dryden  had 
been  preserved,  except  the  following  papers  ; — 


an  order  (Lot  108),  signed  by  Laurence  Hyde  and  two  other  Lords  of  the  Treasur?*,  to  pay  to 
John  Dryden,  tlsq.,  Poet  Laureate  and  Historiographer  to  his  Majesty,  the  sum  of  tw**uty  and 
Jive  poHiuie^  “ upon  hia  pension  of  ch  per  annum,  which  his  Majesty  la  pleased  to  allow  him 
by  way  of  addition  to  the  sum  of  cch  per  annum  by  letters  patent  formerly  granted  to  him.’* 

The  pension  was  for  the  quarter  ended  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  167S-9;  the  date  of 
the  order  7th  Jan.,  1C79;  and  of  the  receipt,  to  which  William  Walsh  was  witness,  IStli  June, 
IGSO. 

This  is  a new  fact  in  Dryden’s  life.  The  letters  patent  of  the  4th  March,  16S&-6  (quoted  hy 
Malone,  p 100,  and  Scott,  p.  276),  granting  a pension  of  HKV.  a year  to  Dryden,  is,  I suspect, 
only  a renewal  hy  King  Janu*^  of  the  additional  pension  granted  by  King  Charles  IT.,  and 
which  of  course  expired  with  the  life  of  that  King  on  the  5lh  of  Feb.,  1684-^5. 

There  Is  an  affecting  letter  in  print  from  Dryden  to  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  In  which  he 
seeks  payment  of  **half  a year  of  his  salary,”  then  due,  and  in  which  he  urges  his  claim  for 
“some  small  employment”  to  render  his  “condition  easy.”  . . “I  have  three  sons,”  he 
writes,  “growing  to  man's  estate;  I breed  them  all  up  to  learning,  beyond  my  fortune,  but 
they  are  too  hopeful  to  be  neglected  though  I want.  Re  pleased  to  look  on  me  with  an  eye  of 
compassion  ; some  small  employment  would  render  my  condition  easy.  The  King  is  not  un- 
satisfied of  me;  the  Duke  has  often  promUed  me  his  assistance;  and  your  Lordship  is  the  con- 
duit through  which  their  favours  pass:  either  In  the  Customs  or  the  Appeals  of  the  Excise,  or 
some  other  way.  means  cannot  be  wanting  if  you  please  to  have  the  will.  ’Tis  enough  for  one 
age  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley  and  starved  Mr.  Butler.”  (See  Malone,  p.  ISO,  and  Part  II., 
p.  21.) 

“ We  know,”  says  Scott,  “ that  this  atTecting  remonstrance  was  in  part  successful;  for  long 
afterwards  he  says  [Ded.  of  Cleomenes],  In  allusion  to  thU  period—*  Even  from  a bare  trea- 
sury my  success  has  been  contrary  to  that  of  Mr.  Cowley;  and  Gideon's  fleece  has  there 
been  moistened  when  all  the  ground  w'as  dry  about  it.'  But  in  the  admission  of  this  claim  to 
the  more  regular  payment  of  his  pension  was  comprehended  all  Rochester’s  title  to  Dryden 's 
gratitude.  The  poet  could  not  obtain  the  small  employment  which  he  ao  earnestly  solicited.” 
—Scott  : Life  of  Dryden^  p.  254. 

But  this  Is  not  the  case : Lord  Rochester  did  more  than  obtain  the  more  regular  payment  of 
the  poet’s  pension,  for  he  procured  him  in  the  London  Customs  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
employment  he  solicited.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  I gather  from  the  Enrolraenta 
of  the  Audit  Office  (voL  D.  pp.  256  and  805),  where  the  letters  patent  appointing  John  Dryden 
Collector  of  the  Customs  in  the  port  of  London,  dated  17th  Dec.,  16S3,  and  20th  Feb.,  1686, 
are  entered  at  full  length. 

Further  confirmation  of  this  may  be  found,  if  other  Is  wanting,  In  the  recently  printed  Se- 
cret Service  Expen.‘»es  of  Cha-les  II.  and  Jatnc.s  II.,  where  at  p.  183  the  entry  occurs  of  a pay- 
ment of  6L  *‘To  John  Dryden,  collector  of  the  duties  upon  cloth  in  the  port  of  London,  for 
one  year's  salary,  ended  at  Chrli^tyuis  1CS5.” 

For  ‘Cleomenea’ — his  last  play  but  one — he  received  (6th  Oct.,  1691,)  from  Tonson 
thirty  guineas,  as  appears  by  the  receipt  in  the  poet’s  own  handwriting.  Malone's  * Life  of 
Dryden,’  p.  455.  8ee  Note  to  Dryden’s  letter  to  his  Sons  at  p.  839. 

Not  the  great  nephew  of  Dryden’s  Jacob  Tonson,  who  died  31st  March,  1767,  but 
Richard  Tonson  (I  take  it),  who  died  9lh  Oct,  1T72.  (8ee  Note  to  Milton’s  ‘Life,*  p.  13S.  Tho 
‘Virgil  ’ agreement  Is  now,  by  Mr.  Rogers’s  liberality,  in  the  British  Museum. 
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“I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Drydcn,  Esq.,  or  order,  on  the  26th  of 
Alarcl),  1099,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  lifty  guineas,  in  consideration  of  ten 
thousand  verse.s,  wliich  the  saiii  John  Dryden,  Esq.,  is  to  deliver  to  me,  Jacob 
Tonson,  when  finished,  whereof  seven  thousand  tive  hundred  vcrsc.s,  more  or 
less,  are  already  in  the  said  Jacob  Tonson’s  possession.  And  I do  hereby  far- 
ther promise,  and  engage  myself,  to  make  up  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  the  .said  John  Dry  den.  Esq.,  his 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  impres- 
sion of  the  said  ten  thousand  verses. 

“ In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  20th  day 
of  March,  1698-9, 

“ Jacob  Tonson. 

“ Scaled  and  delivered,  being  first 
stampt,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of 
parliament  for  that  purpose,  in 
the  presence  of 

“ Bknj.  Portlock, 

“ WlI.I..  Co.NCRF.VE.” 


“March  24th,  1698. 

“ Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  the  sum  of  two  hundred  sixty-eight 
pounds  fifteen  shillings,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  for  ten  thousand  verses 
to  be  delivered  by  me  to  the  said  Jacob  Tonson,  whereof  I have  already 
delivered  to  him  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred,  more  or  less;  he  the 
said  Jacob  Tonson  being  obliged  to  make  up  the  foresaid  sum  of  two  hundred 
sixty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings  three  hundred  pounds,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  impression  of  the  foresaid  ten  thou.sand  verses  ; 

“ I say,  received  by  me, 

“John  Dryden. 

“■Witness,  Charles  Drvuen.” 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  at  IZ.  Is.  fSd.  is  268Z.  15s.’" 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  dates  of  this  contract,  that  it  relates  to 
the  volume  of  Fables,  which  contains  about  twelve  thousand  verses, 
and  for  which  therefore  the  payment  must  have  been  afterwards 
enlarged.’*' 

Tonson,  who  is  blmsolf  a wU, 

Counts  writers’  merlU  by  the  sheet. 

Vkior  to  FUHttood 

This  was  not  the  case.  Dryden  died  before  the  second  impression  of  tlie  Fables 
appeared,  and  the  receipt,  dated  11th  June,  1713,  of  Anne  Sylvius,  " admin!i<tratrix  to  the  said 
John  Dryden  of  such  elTects  were  not  administered  to  by  Charles  Dryden,”  ii^  for  81/.  6*'.— 
making  the  sum  of  80t)/.  “In  full  for  the  copy  of  a book  intituled  ‘Dry den's  Fables.’”  Ann 
Sylvius  was  Dryden’s  niece.  • 
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I have  been  told  of  another  letter  **’  yet  remaining,  in  which  he 
desires  Tonson  to  bring  him  money  to  pay  for  a watch  which  he  had 
ordered  for  his  son,  and  wliich  the  maker  would  not  leave  without 
tile  price. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  poverty  is  dependence.  Dryden 
had  probably  no  recourse  in  his  exigencies  but  to  his  bookseller. 

The  particular  character  of  Tonson  I do  not  know  ; but  the 
general  conduct  of  traders  was  much  less  liberal  in  those  times  than 
in  our  own  ; their  views  were  narrower,  and  their  manners  grosser. 
To  the  mercantile  ruggedness  of  that  race  the  delicacy  of  the  poet 
was  sometimes  exposed.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  in  his  youth  had 
cultivated  poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King  of  Oxford,’”  that  one  day, 
when  he  visited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as  they  were  conversing, 
another  person  entering  the  house.  “ This,”  said  Dryden,  “ is  Ton- 
son.  You  will  take  care  not  to  depart  before  he  goes  away  : for  I 
have  not  completed  the  sheet  which  I promised  him  ; and,  if  you 
leave  me  unprotected,  I must  suffer  all  the  rudeness  to  which  his 
resentment  can  prompt  his  tongue.” 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems,  besides  the  payment  of 
of  the  bookseller,  cannot  be  known  : Mr.  Derrick,  who  consulted 
some  of  his  relations, was  informed  that  his  Fables  obtained  five 
hundred  pounds  from  the  Duchess  of  Ormond — a present  not  unsuita- 
ble to  the  magnificence  of  that  splendid  family  and  he  quotes 
Moyle,  as  relating  that  forty  pounds  were  paid  by  a musical  society 
for  the  use  of  ‘ Alexander’s  Feast.”” 


I**  Sixteen  letteri  from  Dryden  to  Tonson  (one  from  Tonson  to  Dryden  Included)  were 
printed  by  Malone,  and  have  since  been  incorporated  in  Scott’s  edition  of  ‘ Dryden’s  Works.’ 

ISO  Communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson  by  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford. — Maloxk:  Life  of  Dryden, 
p.624. 

>0*  He  [Johnson]  told  us  be  had  sent  Derrick  to  Dryden’s  relatives  to  gather  materials  for 
his  life,  and  he  bcUeved  Derrick  bad  got  all  that  he  himself  should  have  got,  but  it  was  nothing. 
—Bomcell  by  Croter,  p.  8-16. 

Derrick,  though  he  did  not  himself  Introduce  me  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  he  promised,  had  the 
merit  of  introducing  me  to  Davies,  the  immediate  introducer. — Boncell  by  C’roter,  p.  73fl. 

^^aIonc  justly  supposes  that  the  Duchess’s  present  was  only  lOOA  To  Flatman,  for  hia 
J’oem  on  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  the  great  Duke  of  Onnond  gave  a mourning  ring, 
with  a diamond,  worth  100?. 

I am  writing  a song  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Feast,  who,  you  know,  is  the  patroness  of  music. 
This  1s  troublesome,  and  no  way  beneflcial. — Drtoen  to  hie  .S’ons  (see  I..ctter  at  p.  889). 

Derrick's  words  are,  “ Mr.  Walter  Moyle,  who  wrote  the  Essays,  used  to  say  that  it  was  com- 
posed for  the  CecUian  Concert,  and  that  our  author,  for  the  use  of  it,  received  40f."  Mr. 
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In  those  days  the  economy  of  government  was  yet  unsettled,  and 
the  payments  of  the  Exchequer  were  dilatory  and  uncertain  ; of  this 
disorder  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  laureate  sometimes  felt 
the  effects  ; for  in  one  of  his  prefaces  he  complains  of  those  who, 
being  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  prince’s  bounty,  suffer 
those  that  depend  upon  it  to  languish  in  penury. 

Of  his  petty  habits  or  slight  amusements,  tradition  has  retained 
little.  Of  the  only  two  men  whom  I have  found  to  whom  he  was 
personally  known,  one'“  told  me,  that  at  the  house  whieh  he  fre- 
quented, called  Will’s  Coffee-house,  the  appeal  upon  any  literary  dis- 
pute was  made  to  him  ; and  the  other‘“  related,  that  his  armed 
chair,  which  in  the  winter  had  a settled  and  prescriptive  place  by 
the  fire,  was  in  the  summer  placed  in  the  balcony,  and  that  he  called 
the  two  places  his  winter  and  his  summer  seat.  This  is  all  the 
intelligence  which  his  two  survivors  afforded  me. 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  in  the  present  age, 
though  in  his  own  time,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  it,  he  was  far 
from  having  it  confined  to  himself.  He  put  great  confidence  in  the 
prognostications  of  judicial  astrology.  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
‘ Life  of  Congreve  ’ ““  is  a narrative  of  some  of  his  predictions  won- 
derfully fulfilled  ; but  I know  not  the  writer’s  means  of  information, 
or  character  of  veracity.  That  he  had  the  configurations  of  the 
horoscope  in  his  mind,  and  considered  them  as  influencing  the  affairs 
of  men,  he  does  not  forbear  to  hint. 

“ Tlie  utmo.st  malice  of  the  stars  is  past. — 

Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  tights  among, 

And  hiyh-rais'd  Jove,  from  his  dark  prison  freed, 

Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung, 

AV'ill  gloriously  the  new-laid  works  succeed.” 

He  has  elsewhere  shown  his  attention  to  the  planetary  powers  : 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables  has  endeavoured  obliquely  to  justify 
his  superstition  by  attributing  the  same  to  some  of  the  ancients. 

Moyle  died  in  1721 ; Derrick  therefore  coaid  not  himself  hare  conversed  with  him,  being  then 
not  horn.  In  Moyle’s  Works  I find  nothing  on  this  subject. — Malo.n’b:  lA/e  of  DryJen, 
p.  2ST. 

'S*  Colley  Cibber. 

Old  Swinney. 

By  Mrs.  Thomas,  8vo.,  I'.IO,  and  before  alluded  to  : see  p.  341. 
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The  letter  added  to  this  narrative,  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  notions  or 
jinictiee. 

So  slight  and  so  scanty  is  the  knowledge  Avhich  I have  been  able 
to  collect  concerning  the  private  life  and  domestic  manners  of  a man 
wliom  every  English  generation  must  mentiou  with  reverence  as  a 
critic  and  a poet. 

Dryden  may  be  properly  considered  as  the  father  of  English  criti- 
cism, as  the  writer  who  first  taught  us  to  determine  upon  principles 
the  merit  of  composition.  Of  our  former  poets,  the  greatest  dra- 
matist wrote  without  rules,  conducted  through  life  and  nature  by  a 
genius  that  rarely  misled,  and  rarely  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest, 
those  who  knew  the  laws  of  propriety  had  neglected  to  teach  them. 

Two  ‘ Arts  of  English  Poetry  ’ were  written  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth by  Webb  and  Puttenham,  from  which  something  might  be 
learned,  and  a few  hints  had  been  given  by  Jonson  and  Cowley  ; 
but  Dryden’s  ‘ E.ssay  ou  Dramatic  Poetry  ’ was  the  first  regular  and 
valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing. 

lie  who,  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the  present  age  of  English 
literature,  turns  back  to  peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not  j)erhaps  find 
much  increase  of  knowledge,  or  much  novelty  of  instruction  ; but  he 
is  to  remember  that  critical  principles  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  who  had  gathered  them  partly  from  the  ancients,  and  partly 
from  the  Italians  and  French.  The  structure  of  dramatic  poems 
was  then  not  generally  understood.  Audiences  applauded  by 
instinct  ; and  poets  perhaps  often  pleased  by  chance. 

A writer  who  obtains  his  full  purpose  loses  himself  in  his  own 
lustre.  Of  an  opinion  which  is  no  longer  doubted,  the  evidence 
ceases  to  be  examined.  Of  an  art  universally  practised,  the  first 
teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning  once  made  popular  is  no  longer 
learning  ; it  has  the  aj)pcarance  of  something  which  we  have 
oestowed  upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  appears  to  rise  from  the  field 
which  it  refreshes. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  transport  ourselves  to  his 
time,  and  examine  what  were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
what  were  his  nicaus  of  supplying  them.  That  which  is  easy  at  one 
time  was  difficult  at  another.  Dryden  at  least  imported  his  science, 
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and  gave  liis  country  wlmt  it  wanted  before  ; or,  rather,  he 
imported  only  the  materials,  and  manufactured  them  by  his  own 
skill.'" 

The  ‘ Dialogue  on  the  Drama  ’ was  one  of  his  first  essays  of  criti- 
cism, written  when  he  was  yet  a timorous  candidate  for  reputation, 
and  therefore  laboured  with  that  diligence  which  he  might  allow 
himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name  gave  sanction  to  his  posi- 
tions and  his  awe  of  the  public  was  abated,  partly  by  custom,  and 
partly  by  success.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence 
of  our  language,  a treatise  so  artfully  variegated  with  successive 
representations  of  opposite  probabilities,  so  enlivened  with  imagery, 
so  brightened  with  illustrations.  Ilis  portraits  of  the  English  dra- 
matists are  wrought  with  great  spirit  and  diligence.  The  account  of 
Shakespeare  may  stand  as  a perpetual  model  of  encomiastic  criticism; 
e.xact  without  minuteness,  and  lofty  without  c.xaggeration.  The 
praise  lavished  by  Longinus,  on  the  attestation  of  the  heroe.s  of 
Marathon,  by  Demosthenes,  fades  away  before  it.  In  a few  lines  is 
exhibited  a character,  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension,  and  so 
curious  in  its  limitations,  that  nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or 
reformed  ; nor  can  the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakespeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boa*st  of  much  more  than  of  having 
diffused  and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of  excellence,  of  having 
changed  Dryden’s  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value  though  of 
greater  bulk."'” 

167  Dryden  had,  not  many  years  before,  scattered  criticism  over  his  Prefaces  with  \ery 
little  parsimony ; but  though  lie  sometimcsi  condescended  to  be  Homewhat  familiar,  hia 
manner  was  in  general  too  scholastic  for  those  who  had  yet  their  nidimenU  to  learn,  and 
found  it  not  easy  to  understand  their  master.  His  observations  were  framed  rather  for  those 
that  were  learning  to  write  than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. — Johnson  : Lifa  of 
A ddtAon. 

I6R  To  begin  with  Shakespeare.  He  was  the  man  who  of  ail  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  pre- 
sent to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily  ; when  he  de.>cribcs  anything,  you 
more  than  see  It,  you  feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him 
the  greater  commendation  : he  was  naturally  learned ; he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  Nature ; he  looked  inwards  and  found  her  there.  I cannot  say  he  is  everywhere 
alike  ; w ere  lie  so,  I should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He 
is  many  times  flat,  insipid ; his  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  Into 
bombast.  But  he  Is  always  great  when  some  great  occasion  Is  presented  to  him  ; no  man  can 
ever  say  he  ever  had  a fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the 
ittt  of  poets. 

Quantum  lenta  solent  Inter  vibuma  cuprcssl. 

Bryubn  : On  Dramatlo  Votfty, 
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In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the  same  subject,  the 
criticism  of  Dryden  is  the  criticism  of  a poet ; not  a dull  collection 
of  theorems,  nor  a rude  detection  of  faults,  which  perhaps  the  censor 
was  not  able  to  have  committed  ; but  a gay  and  vigorous  disserta- 
tion, where  delight  is  mingled  with  instruction,  and  where  the  author 
proves  his  right  of  judgment  by  his  power  of  performance. 

The  difTcrent  manner  and  effect  with  which  critical  knowledge 
may  be  conveyed,  was  perhaps  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than 
in  the  performances  of  Rymer  and  Dryden.  It  was  said  of  a dispute 
between  two  mathematicians,  “ raalim  cum  Scaligcro  crrarc,  quam 
cum  Clavio  recte  saperc  that  “ it  was  more  eligible  to  go  wrong 
with  one  than  right  with  the  other.”  A tendency  of  the  same  kind 
every  mind  must  feel  at  the  perusal  of  Dryden’s  prefaces  and 
Rymer’s  discourses.  With  Dryden  we  are  wandering  in  quest  of 
Truth  ; whom  we  find,  if  we  find  her  at  all,  dressed  in  the  graces  of 
elegance  ; and,  if  we  miss  her,  the  labour  of  tne  pursuit  rewards 
itself ; we  are  led  only  through  fragrance  and  flowers.  Rymer, 
without  taking  a nearer,  takes  a rougher  way  ; every  step  is  to  be 
made  through  thorns  and  brambles  ; and  Truth,  if  we  meet  her, 
appears  repulsive  by  her  mien,  and  ungraceful  by  her  habit.  Dry- 
den’s criticism  has  the  majesty  of  a queen  ; Ryracr’s  has  the  ferocity 
of  a tyrant. 

As  he  had  studied  with  great  diligence  the  art  of  poetry,  and 
enlarged  or  rectified  his  notions  by  experience  perpetually  increas- 
ing, he  had  his  mind  stored  with  principles  and  observations  ; he 
poured  out  his  knowledge  with  little  labour  ; for  of  labour,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplicity  of  his  productions,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  a lover.  To  write  am  amort,  with 
fondness  for  the  employment,  with  perpetual  touches  and  retouches, 
with  unwillingness  to  take  leave  of  his  own  idea,  and  an  unwearied 
pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection,  was,  I think,  no  part  of  his 
character. 

His  criticism  may  be  considered  as  general  or  occasional.  In  his 
general  precepts,  which  depend  upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  the 
structure  of  the  human  mind,  he  may  doubtless  be  safely  recom- 
mended to  the  confidence  of  the  reader  ; bnt  his  occasional  and  par- 
ticular positions  were  sometimes  interested,  sometimes  negligent,  and 
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sometimes  capricious.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Trapp,  speaking 
of  the  praises  whuth  he  bestows  on  ‘ Palamon  and  Arcite,’  says, 
“ Novimus  judicium  Drydcni  de  pocmato  quodam  Chauccri,  pulchro 
sane  illo,  et  admodum  laudando,  idrnirum  quod  non  modo  vere 
epicum  sit,  sed  Iliada  ctiam  atquc  Aiueada  aequet,  imo  superet.  Sed 
novimus  codem  tempore  viri  illius  luaximi  non  semper  accuratissimas 
esse  censuras,  ncc  ad  severissimam  critices  normam  cxactas  : illo 
judicc  id  plerumque  optimum  cst,  quod  nunc  prac  manibus  habet,  et 
in  quo  nunc  occupalur.” 

He  is  therefore  by  no  means  constant  to  himself.  Ilis  defence  and 
desertion  of  dramatic  rliyine  is  generally  known.  Spence,  in  his 
remarks  on  Pope’s  ‘ Odyssey,’  produces  what  he  thinks  an  uncon- 
querable quotation  from  Drydeu’s  preface  to  the  ‘iEiieid,’  iu  favour 
of  translating  an  epic  poem  into  blank  verse  ; but  he  forgets  that 
when  his  author  attempted  the  ‘ Iliad,’  some  year.s  afterwards,  he 
departed  from  his  own  decision,  and  translated  into  rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviate,  or  any  licence  to  defend, 
he  is  not  very  scrupulous  about  what  he  assert.s,  nor  very  cautious, 
if  the  pre.sent  purpose  be  served,  not  to  entangle  himself  in  his  own 
sophistries.  But  when  all  arts  are  exhausted,  like  other  hunted 
animals,  he  sometimes  stands  at  bay ; when  he  cannot  disown  the 
gros.snes8  of  one  of  his  plays,  he  declares  that  he  knows  not  any  law 
that  prescribes  morality  to  a comic  poet. 

Ilis  remarks  on  ancient  or  modern  writers  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  Ilis-  parallel  of  the  ver.sification  of  Ovid  with  that  of 
Claudian  has  been  very  justly  censured  by  Scwel."”  Ilis  compari- 
son of  the  first  line  of  Virgil  with  the  first  of  Statius  is  not  happier. 
Virgil,  he  says,  is  soft  and  gentle,  and  would  have  thought  Statins 
mad,  if  he  had  heard  him  thundering  out 

“ Quao  supcrimpo.sito  moles  geminata  colosso.” 

Statins  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he  proceeds,  to  exaggeration 
somewhat  hyperbolical  ; but  undoubtedly  Virgil  would  have  been 
too  hasty,  if  he  had  condemned  him  to  straw  for  one  sounding 
line.  Dryden  wanted  an  instance,  and  the  first  that  occurred  was 
impre.ssed  into  the  service. 

Preface  to  OvM’.'i  Mctamon>^iosc^. — Johnson. 
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What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at  hazard  ; he  cited  ‘ Gorbodac,’ 
which  he  liad  never  seen  ; gives  ""  a false  account  of  Chapman’s 
versification  ; and  discovers  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables  that  he 
translated  the  first  book  of  the  ‘ Iliad,’  without  knowing  what  was 
in  tlie  second. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Dryden  never  made  any  great 
advances  in  literature.  As  having  distinguished  himself  at  West- 
minster under  the  tuition  of  Busby,  wlio  advanced  his  scholars  to  a 
height  of  knowledge  very  rarely  attained  in  grammar-schools,  he 
resided  afterwards  at  Cambridge  ; it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his 
skill  in  tlie  ancient  language.s  was  deficient,  compared  with  that  of 
common  students,  but  his  scholastic  acquisitions  seem  not  propor- 
tionate to  his  opportunities  and  abilities,  lie  could  not,  like  Milton 
or  Cowley,  have  made  his  name  illustrious  merely  by  his  learning. 
He  mentions  but  few  books,  and  those  such  as  lie  in  the  beaten 
track  of  regular  study;  from  which  if  ever  he  departs,  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  himself  iu  unknown  regions. 

In  his  ‘ Dialogue  on  the  Drama  ’ he  pronounces  with  great  con- 
fidence that  the  Latin  Tragedy  of  ‘Medea’  is  not  Ovid’s,  because 
it  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  and  pathetic.  He  might  have  deter- 
mined the  question  upon  surer  evidence  ; for  it  is  quoted  by  Quin- 
tilian as  the  work  of  Seneca  ; and  the  only  line  which  remains  of 
Ovid’s  play — for  one  line  is  left  us — is  not  there  to  be  found 
There  was  therefore  no  need  of  the  gravity  of  conjecture,  or  the 
discussion  of  plot  or  sentiment,  to  find  what  was  already  known 
upon  higher  authority  than  such  discussions  can  ever  reach. 

Ilis  literature,  tliough  not  always  free  from  ostentation,  will  be 
commonly  found  cither  obvious,  and  made  his  own  by  the  art  of 
dressing  it;  or  superficial,  which,  by  what  he  gives,  shows  what  he 
wanted;  or  erroneous,  hastily  collected,  and  negligently  scattered. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius  is  ever  unprovided  of  matter. 

He  has  mistaken  the  sex  of  Gorboduc.  Dedication  of  ‘Rival  I^adies/  16G4,  4to.  The 
same  mistake  was  made  by  Oldham  in  his  * Horace  :* — 

"When  Busay  d'Ambois  and  his  fustian  took, 

And  men  were  ravish’d  with  Queen  Gorboduc. 

Dryden  in  the  same  Dedication  erroneously  ascribes  to  Shakespeare  the  Invention  of  tha* 
kind  of  writing  “ which  we  call  blank  verse.” 

* Account  of  Annus  Miraliilia.* 
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or  tlmt  his  fancy  languishes  in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abound 
with  knowledge,  and  sparkle  with  illustrations.  There  is  scarcely 
any  science  or  faculty  that  does  not  supply  him  with  occasional 
images  and  lucky  similitudes  ; every  page  discovers  a mind  very 
widely  acquainted  both  with  art  and  nature,  and  in  full  possession 
of  great  stores  of  intellectual  wealth.  Of  him  that  knows  much,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  has  read  with  diligence  ; yet  I rather 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  accidental 
intelligence  and  various  conversation,  by  a quick  apprehension,  a 
judicious  selection,  and  a happy  mcmorj%  a keen  appetite  of  know- 
ledge, and  a powerful  digestion  ; by  vigilance  that  permitted 
nothing  to  pass  without  notice,  and  a habit  of  reflection  that 
suffered  nothing  useful  to  be  lost.  A mind  like  Dryden’s,  always 
curious,  always  active,  to  which  every  understanding  was  proud  to 
be  associated,  and  of  which  every  one  solicited  the  regard,  by  an 
ambitious  display  of  himself,  had  a more  pleasant,  perhaps  a nearer 
way  to  knowledge  than  by  the  silent  progress  of  solitary  reading. 
I do  not  suppose  that  he  despised  books,  or  intentionally  neglected 
them  ; but  that  he  was  carried  out  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius 
to  more  vivid  and  speedy  instructors  ; and  that  his  studies  were 
rather  desultory  and  fortuitous  than  constant  and  systematical. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  scarcely  ever  appears  to  want  book- 
learning but  when  he  mentions  books;  and  to  him  may  be  transferred 
the  praise  which  he  gives  his  master  Charles  : — 

“ His  conversation,  wit,  and  parts, 

Ilis  knowledge  in  the  noblest  u.scful  arts, 

Were  such,  dead  authors  could  not  give. 

But  habitudes  of  those  that  live  ; 

Who  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  receive  ; 

He  drain’d  from  all,  and  all  they  knew, 

Ilis  apprehensions  quick,  his  judgment  true: 

That  the  most  learn’d  with  shame  confess 
His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  less.” 


Of  all  this,  however,  if  the  proof  be  demanded,  I will  not  under- 
take to  give  it  ; the  atoms  of  probability,  of  which  my  opinion  has 
been  formed,  lie  scattered  over  all  his  works  ; and  by  him  who 
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thinks  the  question  worth  his  notice,  his  works  must  be  perused  with 
very  close  attention. 

Criticism,  citlicr  didactic  or  defensive,  occupies  almost  all  his 
prose,  excei)t  those  pages  which  he  has  devoted  to  his  patrons  ; but 
none  of  his  jirefaees  were  ever  thought  tedious.'”  They  have  not 
the  formality  of  a settled  style,  in  which  the  first  half  of  the  sentence 
betrays  the  other.  The  clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods 
modelled  : every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into 
its  projMjr  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid  ; the  whole  is  airy, 
animated,  and  vigorous  ; what  is  little  is  gay  ; what  is  great  is 
splendid.  He  may  be  thought  to  mention  himself  too  frequently  ; 
but  while  he  forces  himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  him  to 
stand  high  in  his  own.  ICverything  is  excused  by  the  play  of  images 
and  the  sprightliness  of  expression.  Though  all  is  easy,  nothing  is 
feeble  ; though  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing  harsh  ; and 
though  since  his  earlier  works  more  than  a century  has  passed,  they 
have  nothing  vet  uncouth  or  obsolete. 

lie  who  writes  much  will  not  easily  escape  a manner — such  a 
recurrence  of  particular  modes  as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  is 
always  anotJwr  and  the  same;  he  does  not  exhibit  a second  time  the 
same  elegances  in  the  same  form,  nor  appears  to  have  any  art  other 
than  that  of  expressing  with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with  vigour. 
Uis  style  could  not  easily  be  imitated,  either  seriously  or  ludicrously; 
for,  being  always  equable  and  always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent  or 
discriminative  characters.  The  beauty  who  is  totally  free  from  dis- 
]>roportion  of  j)arts  and  features  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  over- 
charged resemblance. 

From  his  prose,*”  however,  Dryden  derives  only  his  accidental 

• Read  all  tlie  Prefaces  of  nryden. 

For  these  our  critics  much  confide  in  ; 

Though  merely  writ  at  first  for  filling, 

To  raise  the  volume’s  price  a shilling. 

Swift  : On  Pottry,  a Rhapsody. 

I have  heard  Dryden  frequently  own  with  pleasure  that  if  he  had  any  talent  for  English 
prose,  It  was  owing  to  his  having  often  read  the  writings  of  the  great  Archhishop  Tillotson. — 
CosoHKTK  : Pediiuilioii  to  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Gray,  who  thought  the  prase  of  Dryden  almost  equal  to  hi.s  poetry,  used  to  express  his  sur- 
prise that  it  should  have  been  foundeil  upon  the  study  of  Tillotson,  whose  style  Is  certaiuly  In 
comparison  diffuse  and  languid.  Fox’s  admiration  of  Dryden’s  prose  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
cessive. He  was  unwilling  to  use  a word  not  to  be  found  In  Dryden. 
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and  secondary  praise  ; the  veneration  with  which  his  name  is  pro- 
nounced by  every  cultivator  of  English  literature  is  paid  to  him  as 
he  refined  the  language,  improved  the  sentiments,  and  tuned  the 
numbers  of  English  poetry. 

After  about  half  a century  of  forced  thoughts,  and  rugged  metre, 
some  advances  towards  nature  and  harmony  had  been  already  made 
by  Waller  and  Denham  ; they  had  shown  that  long  discourses  in 
rhyme  grew  more  pleasing  when  they  were  broken  into  couplets, 
and  that  verse  consisted  not  only  in  the  number  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  syllables. 

But  though  they  did  much,  who  can  deny  that  they  left  ranch  to 
do  ? Their  works  were  not  many,  nor  were  their  minds  of  very 
ample  comprehension.  More  examples  of  more  modes  of  composi- 
tion were  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  regularity,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  propriety  in  word  and  thought. 

Every  language  of  a learned  nation  necessarily  divides  itself  into 
diction  scholastic  and  popular,  grave  and  familiar,  elegant  and 
gross  ; and  from  a nice  distinction  of  these  different  parts  arises  a 
great  part  of  the  beauty  of  style.  But,  if  we  except  a few  mind.s, 
the  favourites  of  nature,  to  whom  their  own  original  rectitude  was 
in  the  place  of  rule.s,  this  delicacy  of  selection  was  little  known  to 
our  authors  ; onr  speech  lay  before  them  in  a heap  of  confusion  ; 
and  every  man  took  for  every  purpose  what  chance  might  offer  him. 

There  was  therefore  before  the  time  of  Dryden  no  poetical 
diction,  no  system  of  words  at  once  refined  from  the  grossness  of 
domestic  use,  and  free  from  the  harshness  of  terms  appropriated  to 
particular  arts.  Words  too  familiar,  or  too  remote,  defeat  the 
purpose  of  a poet.  From  those  sounds  which  we  hear  on  small  or 
on  coarse  occasions,  we  do  not  easily  receive  strong  impressions,  or 
delightful  images ; and  words  to  which  we  arc  nearly  strangers, 
whenever  they  occur,  draw  that  attention  on  themselves  which  they 
should  transmit  to  things. 

Those  happy  combinations  of  words  which  distinguish  poetry 
from  prose  had  been  rarely  attempted  ; we  had  few  elegances  or 
flowers  of  speech  ; the  roses  had  not  yet  been  plucked  from  the 
bramble,  or  different  colors  had  not  been  joined  to  enliven  one 
another. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller  and  Denham  could  have 
overborne  the  prejudices  which  hud  long  prevailed,  and  which 
even  then  were  sheltered  by  the  protection  of  Cowley.  The  new 
versification,  as  it  was  called,  may  be  considered  as  owing  its  estab- 
lishment to  Dryden  ; from  whose  time  it  is  apparent  that  English 
poetry  has  had  no  tendency  to  relapse  to  it  former  savageness. 

The  afliuence  and  comprehension  of  onr  laugnage  is  very  illus- 
triously displayed  in  our  poetical  translations  of  Ancient  Writers;  a 
work  which  the  French  seem  to  relinquish  iu  despair,  and  which  we 
were  long  unable  to  perform  with  dexterity.  Ben  Jonson  thought 
it  necessary  to  copy  Iloracc  almost  word  by  word  ; Feltham,  his 
contemporary  and  adversary,  considers  it  as  indispensably  requisite 
iu  a translation  to  give  line  for  line.  It  is  said  that  Sandys,  whom 
Dryden  calls  the  best  versifier  of  the  last  age,”*  has  struggled  hard 
to  comprise  every  book  of  the  English  Aletamorjdioses  in  the  same 
number  of  verses  with  the  original.  Ilolyday  had  nothing  in  view 
but  to  show  that  he  understood  his  author,  with  so  little  regard  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  diction,  or  the  volubility  of  his  numbers,  that 
his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  verses;  they  cannot  be  read  without 
reluctance,  nor  will  the  labour  always  be  rewarded  by  understanding 
them.  Cowley  saw  that  such  copyers  were  a servile  race  ; ho 
asserted  his  liberty,  and  spread  his  wings  so  boldly  that  he  left  his 
authors.  It  was  reserved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of  poetical 
liberty,  and  give  us  just  rules  and  examples  of  translation.*^ 

When  languages  are  formed  upon  different  principles,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  same  modes  of  expression  should  always  be 
elegant  in  both.  While  they  run  on  together,  the  closest  transla- 
tion may  be  considered  as  the  best ; but  when  they  divaricate,  each 
must  take  its  natural  course.  Where  correspondence  cannot  be 
obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  be  content  with  something  equivalent. 
“ Translation,  therefore,”  says  Dryden,  “ is  not  so  loose  as  para- 
phrase, nor  so  close  as  metaphrase.” 


i«4  Preface  to  ‘ Fables,’  1700.  In  the  Dedication  to  the  ‘ Third  Miscellany  ’ (1693)  he  is  not 
50  kind.  lie  thinks  that  much  of  Ovid’s  poetry  had  evaporated  in  his  hands. 

iti  The  accuracy  of  Jonson  found  more  imitators  than  the  elegance  of  Fairfax  ; and  May, 
Sandys,  and  Uolyday  confined  themselves  to  the  toU  of  reading  line  for  line,  not,  in  deed,  with 
equal  felicity,  for  May  and  Sandys  were  poets,  and  Ilolyday  only  a scholar  and  a critic.— 
JoBSSoa  : lUUr,  No.  69. 
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All  polished  languages  have  different  styles  ; the  concise,  the 
diffuse,  the  lofty,  and  the  humble.  In  the  proper  choice  of  style 
consists  the  resemblance  which  Dryden  principally  c.xacts  from  the 
translator.  lie  is  to  exhibit  his  author’s  thoughts  in  such  a dress  of 
diction  as  the  author  would  have  given  them,  had  hi.s  language  been 
English  : rugged  magnificence  is  not  to  be  softened  ; hyperbolical 
ostentation  is  not  to  be  repressed  ; nor  sententious  affectation  to 
have  its  point  blunted.  A translator  is  to  be  like  his  author  ; it  is 
not  his  business  to  excel  him. 

The  reasonableness  of  these  rules  seems  sufficient  for  their  vindi- 
cation ; and  the  effects  produced  by  observing  them  were  so  happy, 
that  I know  not  whether  they  were  ever  opposed  but  by  Sir  Edward 
Sherburne,  a man  whose  learning  was  greater  than  his  powers  of 
poetry  ; and  who,  being  better  qualified  to  give  the  meaning  than 
the  spirit  of  Seneca,  has  introduced  his  version  of  three  tragedies  by 
a defence  of  close  translation.  The  authority  of  Horace,  which  the 
new  translators  cited  in  defence  of  their  practice,  he  has,  by  a judi- 
cious explanation,  taken  fairly  from  them  ; but  reason  wants  not 
Horace  to  support  it.*** 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  necessary  causes  concur  to  any 
great  effect ; will  is  wanting  to  power,  or  power  to  will,  or  both  are 
impeded  by  external  obstructions.  The  exigences  in  which  Dryden 
was  condemned  to  pass  his  life  arc  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
blasted  his  genius,  to  have  driven  out  his  works  in  a state  of  imma- 
turity, and  to  have  intercepted  the  full-blown  elegance  which  longer 
growth  would  have  supplied.**’ 

Poverty,  like  other  rigid  powers,  is  sometimes  too  hastily  accused. 

'**  The  readerwho  wishes  to  pursue  this  subject  should  read  Cowper’s  admirable  Preface  to 
bis  transiatiou  of  the  * Iliad.' 

Extreme  baste  in  writing  ought  never  to  be  Imputed  as  a fault  to  Dryden,  but  to  tboae 
who  suCTered  so  noble  a genius  to  lie  under  the  necessity  of  it. — Pofa : Notes  to  Iliad. 

Mr  Macaulay  (‘  Ed.  Rev.’  No.  cx.xxvU.  p.  ICT)  has  pointed  out  a rcmartable  instance  of 
borrowing  by  Dryden.  In  Knolics’s  ‘ History  of  the  Turks,’  under  a portrait  of  Mustapha  I., 
is  the  following  couplet : — 

Greatne.ssc  on  goodnesse  loves  to  slide,  Qot  stand. 

And  leaves  for  Fortune’s  ice  Vertue's  lirmc  land. 

And  in  * Absalom  and  Acliitophel  ’ (a  publication  some  sixty  years  subsequent)  la  this 
couplet : — 

But  wild  Ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand. 

And  Fortune’s  ice  prefers  to  Virtue’s  land. 
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If  the  excellence  of  Dryden’s  works  was  lessened  by  his  indigence, 
their  number  was  increased  ; and  I know  not  how  it  will  be  proved, 
that  if  he  had  written  less  he  would  have  written  better  ; or  that 
indeed  he  would  have  undergone  the  toil  of  an  author,  if  he  liad  not 
been  solicited  by  something  more  pressing  than  the  love  of  j)raise. 

But,  as  is  said  by  his  Sebastian, 

“What  had  been,  is  unknown  ; what  is,  appears.” 

We  know  that  Dryden’s  several  productions  were  so  many  successive 
expedients  for  his  support  ; his  plays  were  therefore  often  borrowed ; 
and  his  poems  were  almost  all  occasional. 

In  an  occasional  performance  no  height  of  excellence  can  bo 
expected  from  any  mind,  however  fertile  in  itself,  and  however 
stored  with  acquisitions.  lie  whaso  work  is  general  and  arbitrary 
has  the  choice  of  his  matter,  and  takes  that  which  his  inclination 
and  his  studies  have  best  qualified  him  to  display  and  decorate.  IIo 
is  at  liberty  to  delay  his  publication  till  he  has  satisfied  his  friends 
and  himself,  till  he  has  reformed  his  first  thoughts  by  subsequent 
examination,  and  polished  away  those  faults  which  the  precipitance 
of  ardent  composition  is  likely  to  leave  behind  it.  Virgil  is  related 
to  have  poured  out  a great  number  of  lines  in  the  morning,  and  to 
have  passed  the  day  in  reducing  them  to  fewer. 

The  occasional  poet  is  circumscribed  by  the  narrowness  of  his 
subject.  Whatever  can  happen  to  man  has  happened  so  often  that 
little  remains  for  fancy  or  invention.  We  have  been  all  born  ; we 
have  most  of  us  been  married  ; and  so  many  have  died  before  us, 
that  our  deaths  cau  supply  but  few  materials  for  a poet.  In  the 
fate  of  princes  the  public  has  an  interest ; and  what  happens  to 
them  of  good  or  evil,  the  poets  have  always  considered  as  business 
for  the  Muse.  But  after  so  many  inauguratory  gratulations,  nuptial 
hymns,  and  funeral  dirges,  he  must  be  highly  favoured  by  nature,  or 
by  fortune,  who  says  anything  not  said  before.  Even  war  and  con- 
quest, however  splendid,  suggest  no  new  images  ; the  triumphal 
chariot  of  a victorious  monarch  cau  be  decked  only  with  those 
ornaments  that  have  graced  his  predecessors. 

Not  only  matter  but  time  is  wanting.  The  poem  must  not  be 
delayed  till  the  occasion  is  forgotten.  The  lucky  moments  of 
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animated  imagination  cannot  be  attended  ; elegances  and  illustra- 
tions cannot  be  multiplied  by  gradual  accumulation  ; the  composi- 
tion must  be  despatched  while  conversation  is  yet  busy,  and  admira- 
tion fresh  ; and  haste  is  to  be  made  lest  some  other  event  should 
lay  hold  upon  mankind. 

Occasional  compositions  may  however  secure  to  a writer  the  praise 
both  of  learning  and  facility  ; for  they  cannot  be  the  effect  of  long 
study,  and  must  be  furnished  immediately  from  the  treasures  of  the 
mind. 

The  death  of  Crom\vell  was  the  first  public  event  which  called 
forth  Dryden’s  poetical  powers.  His  heroic  stanzas  have  beauties 
and  defects  ; the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  and,  though  not  always 
proper,  show  a mind  replete  with  ideas  ; the  numbers  are  smooth  ; 
and  the  diction,  if  not  altogether  correct,  is  elegant  and  easy. 

Davenant  was  perliaps  at  thi.s  time  hi.s  favourite  author,  though 
Gondibert  never  appears  to  have  been  pojndur  ; aud  from  Davenant 
he  learned  to  please  his  car  with  the  stanza  of  four  lines  alternately 
rhymed. 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  versification  : there  are  in  this  early 
production  «<'  traces  of  Donne’s  or  Jonson’s  ruggedness  ; but  he  did 
not  so  soon  free  his  mind  from  the  ambition  of  forced  conceits.  In 
his  verses  on  the  Restoration,  he  says  of  the  King’s  exile  : 

“ lie,  toss’d  by  Fate, 

'ieald  taste  no  sweets  of  youth’s  desired  age. 

But  found  Ids  life  too  true  a pilgrimage.” 

And  afterwards,  to  show  how  virtue  and  wisdom  are  increased  by 
adversity,  he  makes  this  remark  : 

“Well  might  the  aneient  poets  then  confer 
On  Night  the  honour’d  name  of  counsellor, 

Since,  struck  with  rays  of  prosperous  fortune  blind. 

We  light  alone  in  dark  aihictions  find.” 

tns  praise  of  ^Monk’s  dexterity  comprises  such  a cluster  of  thoughts 
nnallied  to  one  another,  as  will  not  elsewhere  be  easily  found  : 

•'  "Twos  Monk,  whom  Providence  design’d  to  loose 
Those  real  bonds  false  freedom  did  impose, 

16* 
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Th3  blessed  saints  that  watch'd  this  turning  sceno 
Did  from  tlieir  stars  with  joyful  wonder  lean, 

To  sec  small  clues  draw  vastest  weights  along, 

Not  in  their  bulk,  but  in  their  order  strong. 

Thus  pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  before. 

With  ease  such  fond  chiraaeras  we  pursue, 

As  fancy  frames  for  fancy  to  subdue  : 

15ut,  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betake, 

It  shuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  chymists  make. 

Ilow  hard  was  then  his  task,  at  once  to  be 
What  in  the  body  natural  we  see  I 
Man’s  Architect  distinctly  did  ordain 
The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  the  braio, 

Through  viewless  conduits  spirits  to  dispense 
The  springs  of  motion  from  the  seat  of  sense. 

’Twas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a day, 

Dut  the  wcll-ripen’d  fruit  of  wise  delay, 
lie,  like  a patient  angler,  ere  he  strook. 

Would  let  them  play  a-while  upon  the  hook. 

Our  healthful  food  the  stomach  labours  thus. 

At  first  embracing  what  it  strait  doth  crush. 

Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude. 

While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  crude , 

Deaf  to  complaints,  they  wait  upon  the  ill 
Till  some  safe  crisis  authorise  their  skill.” 

He  had  not  yet  learned,  indeed  he  never  learned  well,  to  forbear 
the  improper  use  of  mythology.  After  having  rewartioo  the  heathen 
deities  for  their  care, 

“With  Alga  who  the  sacred  altar  strows? 

To  all  the  sea-gods  Cliarles  an  offering  owes ; 

A bull  to  thee,  Fortunus,  shall  be  slain ; 

A lamb  to  you,  ye  Tempests  of  the  Main." 

lie  tells  us,  in  the  language  of  religion, 

“Prayer  storm’d  the  skies,  and  ravish’d  Charles  from  thenea 
As  heaven  itself,  is  took  by  violence.” 

And  afterwards  mentions  one  of  the  most  awful  passages  of  Sacred 
History. 
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Other  conceits  there  are,  too  curious  to  be  quite  omitted  ; as, 

“ For  by  example  most  -we  sinn’d  before, 

And,  glass-like,  clearness  mix’d  with  frailty  bore.” 

How  far  he  was  yet  from  thinking  it  necessary  to  found  his  senti- 
ments on  nature,  appears  from  the  extravagance  of  his  fictions  and 
hyperboles  : 

“The  winds,  that  never  moderation  knew. 

Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew 
Or,  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 
Their  straiten’d  lungs. — 

It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view ; 

As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  you; 

The  land  returns,  and  in  the  white  it  wears 
The  marks  of  penitence  and  sorrow  bears.” 

I know  not  whether  this  fancy,  however  little  be  its  value,  was  not 
borrowed.  A French  poet  read  to  ^Malherbe  some  verses,  in  which 
he  represents  France  as  moving  out  of  its  place  to  receive  the  king. 
“ Though  this,”  said  Malherbe,  “ was  in  my  time,  I do  not  remem- 
ber it.” 

His  poem  on  ‘ The  Coronation  ’ has  a more  even  tenor  of  thought. 
Some  lines  deserve  to  be  quoted  : 

“ You  have  already  quench’d  sedition's  brand; 

And  zeal,  which  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land ; 

The  jealous  sects  that  dare  not  trust  their  cause 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws. 

You  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take. 

And  their  appeal  alone  to  Caesar  make.” 

Here  may  be  found  one  particle  of  that  old  versification,  of 
which,  I believe,  in  all  his  works,  there  is  not  another 

“Nor  is  it  duty,  or  our  hopes  alone, 

Create  that  joy,  but  full  fruition.” 

In  the  verses  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  two  years  after- 
wards, is  a conceit  so  hopeless  at  the  first  view,  that  few  would  have 

188  There  are  other  cxainpteia,  but  all  ia  his  earlier  poems. 
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attempted  it ; and  so  snccessfully  laboured,  that  though  at  last  it 
gives  the  reader  inwe  perplexity  tlian  pleasure,  and  seems  hardly 
worth  tlie  study  that  it  costs,  yet  it  must  be  valued  as  a proof  of  a 
mind  at  once  subtle  and  comprehensive  : 

“In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 

Until  the  earth  seems  join’d  unto  the  sky  : 

So  in  this  hemisphere  our  utmost  view 
Is  oidy  bounded  by  our  king  and  you  : 

Our  sight  is  limited  where  you  are  join’d. 

And  beyond  that  no  farther  heaven  can  find. 

So  well  your  virtues  do  with  his  agree. 

That,  though  your  orbs  of  difterent  greatness  be. 

Yet  both  are  for  each  other’s  use  dispos’d, 

Ilis  to  enclose,  and  yours  to  bo  enclos’d. 

Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been. 

Except  an  crnptine.ss  had  come  between.” 

The  comparison  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  Indies  leaves  all  resem- 
blance too  far  behind  it : 

“And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found  before 
Those  rich  perfumes  which  from  the  happy  shore 
The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  convey’d. 

Whose  guilty  sweetness  first  their  world  betray’d  ; 

So  by  your  counsels  wo  arc  brought  to  view 
A rich  and  undiscover’d  world  in  you.” 

There  is  another  comparison,  for  there  is  little  else  in  the  poem, 
of  which,  though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  explained  into  plain  prosaic 
meaning,  the  mind  perceives  enough  to  be  delighted,  and  readily  for- 
gives its  obscurity  for  its  magnificence  : 

“IIow  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace, 

Whose  restless  motions  less  than  wars  do  cca.se ! 

Peace  ‘is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noise ; 

And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains  employs. 

Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind. 

That,  like  the  earth’s,  it  leaves  our  sense  behind ; 

While  you  .so  smoothly  turn  and  rowl  our  sphere. 

That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear. 

Por,  as  in  nature’s  swiftness,  with  the  throng 
Of  flying  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along. 
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All  seems  at  rest  to  the  deluded  eye, 

Mov’d  by  the  soul  of  the  same  harmony : 

So  carried  on  by  your  unwearied  care, 

AVe  rest  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  share.” 

To  this  succeed  four  lines,  which  perhaps  afford  Dryden’s  Crst 
attempt  at  those  penetrating  remarks  ou  human  nature,  for  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  formed  : 

“ Let  envy  then  those  crimc.s  within  you  sec, 

From  which  the  happy  never  must  be  free  ; 

Envy  that  does  with  misery  reside. 

The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruin’d  pride.” 

Into  this  poem  he  seems  to  have  collected  all  his  powers  ; and 
after  this  he  did  not  often  bring  upon  his  anvil  such  stubborn  and 
unmalleable  thoughts  ; but  as  a specimen  of  his  abilities  to  unite 
the  most  unsociable  matter,  he  has  concluded  with  lines,  of  which  I 
think  not  myself  obliged  to  tell  the  meaning  : 

“ Yet  unimpaired  with  labours,  or  with  time. 

Your  age  but  seems  to  a new  youth  to  climb. 

Thus  heavenly  bodies  do  our  time  beget. 

And  measure  change,  but  share  no  part  of  it ; 

And  still  it  shall  without  a weight  increase. 

Like  this  new  year,  whose  motions  never  cease. 

For  since  the  glorious  coui-se  you  have  begun 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  sun. 

It  must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prove. 

Because  the  centre  of  it  is  above." 

in  the  ‘ Annus  Mirabilis  ’ he  returned  to  the  cpiatraiu,  which  from 
that  time  he  totally  quitted,  perhaps  from  this  experience  of  its 
inconvenience,  for  he  complains  of  its  difficulty.  This  Ls  one  of  his 
greatest  attempts.  He  had  subjects  equal  to  his  abilities,  a great 
naval  war,  and  the  Fire  of  Londoti.  Battles  have  always  been 
described  in  heroic  poetry  ; but  a sea-fight  and  artillery  had  yet 
something  of  novelty.  New  arts  are  long  in  the  world  before  poets 
describe  them  for  they  borrow  everything  from  their  predecessors^ 
and  commonly  derive  very  little  from  nature  or  from  life.  Boileau 
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was  the  first  French  writer  that  had  ever  hazarded  in  verse  the 
mention  of  modern  war,  or  the  effects  of  gunpowder.  We,  who 
are  less  afraid  of  novelty,  had  already  possession  of  tliosc  dreadful 
images.  Waller  had  described  a sea-figlit.  Milton  had  not  yet 
transferred  the  invention  of  fire-arms  to  tlic  rebellious  angels. 

This  poem  is  written  with  great  diligence,  yet  docs  not  fully 
answer  the  expectation  raised  by  such  subjects  and  such  a writer. 
With  the  stanza  of  Davenant  he  has  sometimes  his  vein  of  paren- 
thesis and  incidental  disquisition,  and  stops  his  narrative  for  a wise 
remark. 

The  general  fault  is,  that  he  affords  more  sentiment  than  descrip- 
-tion,  and  does  not  so  much  impress  scenes  upon  the  fancy,  as  deduce 
consequences  and  make  comparisons. 

The  initial  stanzas  have  rather  too  much  resemblance  to  the  first 
lines  of  Waller’s  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain  ; perhaps  such  a 
beginning  is  natural,  and  could  not  be  avoided  without  affectation. 
Both  Waller  and  Dryden  might  take  their  hint  from  the  poem  on 
the  civil  war  of  Rome,  ‘ Orbem  jam  totum,’  &c. 

Of  the  King  collecting  his  navy,  he  says  : - 

“ It  seems  as  every  ship  their  sovereign  knows, 

His  awful  summons  they  so  soon  obey ; 

So  hear  the  scaly  herds  when  Proteus  blows, 

And  so  to  pasture  follow  through  the  sea.” 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  Dryden  had  written  the  two 
first  lines  seriously,  and  that  some  wag  had  added  the  two  latter  in 
burlesque.  Who  would  expect  the  lines  that  immediately  follow, 
which  are  indeed  perhaps  indecently  hyperbolical,  but  certainly  in  a 
mode  totally  different  ? 

“ To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move, 

Angels  drew  wide  tlic  curtains  of  the  skies ; 

And  heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 

For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise.” 


The  description  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will  afford  a very  com- 
plete specimen  of  the  descriptions  in  this  poem  : 
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“ And  now  approach’d  their  fleet  from  India,  fraught 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  rising  sun  ; 

And  precious  sand  from  southern  climates  brought, 

(The  fatal  regions  where  the  war  begun.) 

Like  hunted  ca.«tors,  con.seious  of  their  store, 

Their  way-laid  wealth  to  Norway’s  coast  they  bring: 

There  first  the  North’s  cold  bosom  spices  bore. 

And  winter  brooded  on  the  eastern  spring. 

By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfumed  prey. 

Which,  flanked  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lie ; 

And  round  about  their  murdering  cannon  lay. 

At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 

Fiercer  than  cannon  and  than  rocks  more  hard. 

The  English  undertake  th’  unequal  war : 

Seven  ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  is  barr’d 
Besiege  the  Indies,  and  all  Denmark  dare. 

These  fight  like  husbands,  but  like  lovers  those  : 

These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more  fain  enjoy  ; 

And  to  such  height  their  frantic  pas.sion  grows. 

That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy. 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a ball. 

And  now  their  odours  armed  against  them  fly : 

Some  preciously  by  shatter’d  porcelain  fall. 

And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die. 

And,  though  by  tempests  of  the  prize  bereft, 

In  heaven’s  inclemency  some  ease  we  find : 

Our  foes  we  vanquish’d  by  our  valour  left. 

And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wind.” 

In  this  manner  is  the  sublime  too  often  mingled  with  the  ridicu- 
lous. The  Dutch  seek  a shelter  for  a wealthy  fleet  : this  surely 
needed  no  illustration  ; yet  they  must  fly,  not  like  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  on  the  same  occasion,  but  “ like  hunted  castors;”  and  they 
might  with  strict  propriety  be  hunted  ; for  w e winded  them  by  our 
noses — their  perfumes  betrayed  them.  The  llusband  and  the  Lover, 
though  of  more  dignity  than  the  Castor,  are  images  too  domestic  to 
mingle  properly  with  the  horrors  of  war.  The  two  quatrain.?  that 
follow  are  worthy  of  the  author. 
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The  account  of  the  different  sensations  with  which  the  two  fleets 
retired,  when  the  night  parted  them,  is  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of 
English  poetry. 

“ The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 

Tlie  combat  still,  and  they  ashamed  to  leave  ; 

’Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew. 

And  doubtful  moon-light  did  our  rage  deceive, 

In  th’  English  fleet  each  ship  resounds  with  joy, 

And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leader’s  fame  : 

In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy, 

And,  slumbering,  smile  at  the  imagined  flame. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tir’d  and  done. 

Stretched  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  lie  ; 

Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run, 

(Vast  bulks,  which  little  souls  but  ill  supply). 

In  dreams  they  fearful  i)reeipices  tread. 

Or,  shipwreck’d,  labour  to  some  distant  shore : 

Or,  in  dark  churches,  walk  among  the  dead ; 

They  wake  with  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more." 

It  is  a general  rule  in  poetry,  that  all  appropriated  terms  of  art 
should  be  sunk  in  general  e.\pressions,  because  poetry  is  to  speak  an 
universal  language.  This  rule  is  still  stronger  with  regard  to  arts 
not  liberal,  or  confined  to  few,  and  therefore  far  removed  from  com- 
mon knowledge;  and  of  this  kind,  certainly,  is  technical  navigation. 
Yet  Dryden  was  of  opinion  that  a sea-fight  ought  to  be  described  in 
the  nautical  language:  “ and  certainly,”  he  says,  “ as  those  who  in  a 
logical  di.spute  keep  in  general  terms  would  hide  a fallacy,  so  those 
who  do  it  in  any  poetical  description  would  veil  their  ignorance.” 
Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience  : for  by  experience  at  last  we 
learn  as  well  what  will  please  as  what  will  profit.  In  the  battle,  his 
terms  seem  to  have  been  blown  away  ; but  he  deals  them  liberally 
in  the  dock  : 

“ So  here,  some  pick  out  bvillets  from  the  side. 

Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rift: 

Their  left-hand  docs  the  ealking-iron  guide. 

The  rattling  luallel  with  the  right  they  lift. 
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With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 

(J'roin  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  feams  instopt  ; 

Whioli,  well  paid  o’er,  tlie  salt-sea  waves  withstand, 

And  shake  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  drops. 

Some  the  gaWd  ropes  with  dauby  marling  bind, 

Or  scar-cloth  masts  with  strong  larpavoling  coats  : 

To  try  new  shrouds  one  mounts  into  the  wind. 

And  one  below  their  ease  or  stiffness  notes.” 

I suppose  there  is  not  one  term  which  every  reader  does  not  wish 
away. 

Ilis  digression  to  the  original  and  progress  of  navigation,  with 
liis  prospect  of  the  advancement  which  it  shall  receive  from 
the  Royal  Society,  then  newly  instituted,  may  be  considered  as  an 
example  seldom  equalled  of  seasonable  excursion  and  artful 
return. 

One  line,  however,  leaves  me  discontented  ; he  says  that,  by  the 
help  of  the  philosophers, 

“ Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce. 

By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied.” — 

Which  he  is  constrained  to  explain  in  a note  “ by  a more  exact 
measure  of  longitude.”  It  had  better  become  Dryden’s  learning  and 
genius  to  have  laboured  science  into  poetry,  and  have  shown,  by 
explaining  longitude,  that  verse  did  not  refuse  the  ideas  of  phi- 
losophy. 

Ilis  description  of  the  fire  is  painted  by  resolute  meditation,  out 
' of  a mind  better  formed  to  reason  than  to  feel.  The  jjonflagration 
of  a city,  with  all  its  tumults  of  concomitant  distress,  is  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  spectacles  which  this  world  can  offer  to  human  eyes  ; 
yet  it  seems  to  raise  little  emotion  in  the  breast  of  the  poet ; he 
watches  the  flame  coolly  from  street  to  street,  with  now  a reflection, 
and  now  a simile,  till  at  last  he  meets  the  king,  for  whom  he  makes 
a speech,  rather  tedious  in  a time  so  busy  ; and  then  follows  again 
the  progress  of  the  lire. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  part  some  passages  that  deserve  atten* 
tion  ; as  in  the  beginning  : 
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“ The  diligence  of  trades,  and  noiseful  gain, 

And  luxury,  more  Into,  asleep  were  laid ! 

All  was  the  Night’s,  and  in  her  silent  reign 
So  sound  the  rest  of  Nature  did  invade 
In  tlus  deep  quiet ” 

The  expression  “ All  was  the  Night’s”  is  taken  from  Seneca,  who 
remarks  on  Virgil’s  line, 

“ Omnia  noclin  eranl,  placida  eomposta  quiele," 

that  he  might  have  concluded  better, 

“ Omnia  noetis  eranl." 

The  following  quatrain  is  vigorous  and  animated  : 

“ The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  Bridge  descend 
With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice  ; 

About  the  fire  into  a dance  they  bend. 

And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice.” 

Ilis  prediction  of  the  improvements  which  shall  be  made  in  the 
new  city  is  elegant  and  poetical,  and  with  an  event  which  poets  can- 
not always  boast  has  been  happily  verified.  The  poem  concludes 
with  a simile  that  might  have  better  been  omitted. 

Dryden,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  seems  not  yet  fully  to  have 
formed  his  versification,  or  settled  his  system  of  propriety. 

From  this  time  he  addicted  himself  almost  wholly  to  the  stage, 
“ to  which,”  says  he,  “ my  genius  never  much  inclined  me,”  merely 
as  the  most  profitable  market  for  poetry.  By  writing  tragedies  in 
rhyme,  he  continued  to  improve  his  diction  and  his  numbers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Harte,  who  had  studied  his  works  with  great 
attention,  he  settled  his  principles  of  versification  in  1676,  when  he 
produced  the  play  of  ‘ Aureng  Zebe  ;’  and  according  to  his  own 
account  of  the  short  time  in  which  he  wrote  ‘ Tyrannic  Love,’  and 
the  ‘ State  of  Innocence,’  he  soou  obtained  the  full  effect  of  diligence, 
and  added  facility  to  c.\actness. 

Rhyme  has  been  so  long  banished  from  the  theatre,  that  we  know 
not  its  effects  upon  the  passions  of  an  audience  ; but  it  has  this 
convenience,  that  sentences  stand  more  independent  on  each  other, 
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and  striking  passages  are  therefore  easily  selected  and  retained. 
Thus  the  description  of  Night  in  the  ‘ Indian  Emperor,’  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empire  in  tlie  ‘ Conquest  of  Granada,’  are  more  frequently 
repeated  than  any  lines  in  “ All  for  Love,’  or  ‘ Don  Sebastian.’ 

To  search  liis  plays  for  vigorous  sallies  and  sententious  elegances, 
or  to  fix  the  dates  of  any  little  pieces  which  he  wrote  by  chance  or 
by  solicitation,  were  labour  too  tedious  and  minute. 

His  dramatic  labours  did  not  so  wholly  absorb  his  thoughts  but 
that  he  promulgated  the  laws  of  translation  in  a preface  to  the 
‘ English  Epistles  of  Ovid,’  one  of  w'hich  he  translated  himself,  and 
another  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave.'*' 

‘ Absalom  and  Acliitophel  ’ is  a work  so  well  known  that  particu- 
lar criticism  is  superfluous.  If  it  be  considered  as  a poem  political 
and  controversial,  it  will  be  found  to  comprise  all  the  excellences  of 
which  the  sulyect  is  susceptible — acrimony  of  censure,  elegance  of 
praise,  artful  delineation  of  characters,  variety  and  vigour  of  senti- 
ment, happy  turns  of  language,  and  pleasing  harmony  of  numbers — 
and  all  these  raised  to  such  a height  as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any 
other  English  composition. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  faults  ; some  lines  are  inelegant  or 
improper,  and  too  many  are  irreligiously  licentious.  The  original 
structure  of  the  poem  was  defective  ; allegories  drawn  to  great 
length  will  always  break  ; Charles  could  not  run  continually  parallel 
wdth  David. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  inconvenience  ; it  admitted 
little  imagery  or  description  ; and  a long  poem  of  mere  sentiments 
easily  becomes  tedious  : though  all  the  parts  are  forcible,  and  every 
line  kindles  new  rapture,  the  reader,  if  not  relieved  by  the  inter- 
position of  something  that  soothes  the  fancy,  grows  weary  of 
admiration,  and  defers  the  rest. 

As  an  approach  to  the  historical  truth  was  necessary,  the  action 
•and  catastrophe  were  not  in  the  poet’s  power  ; there  is,  therefore, 
an  unpleasing  disproportion  between  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
\V  e arc  alarmed  by  a faction  formed  of  many  sects,  various  in  their 
principles,  but  agreeing  in  their  purpose  of  mischief,  formidable  for 
their  numbers,  and  strong  by  their  supports  ; while  the  King’s 

• «»  Dryden  translated  two  Epistles,  Canace  to  Macareus,  and  Dido  to  .Sneas.  See  Note  80, 
p.  883. 
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friends  are  few  and  weak.  The  chiefs  on  either  part  are  set  forth 
to  view  ; bnt,  when  expectation  is  at  the  heiglit,  tlie  King  makes  a 
speech,  and 

“ Henceforth  a scries  of  new  times  licgan.” 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted  castle,  with  a wide 
’’moat  and  lofty  battlements,  walls  of  marble  and  gates  of  brass, 
which  vanishes  at  once  into  air  when  the  destined  knight  blows  his 
horn  before  it  ? 

In  the  second  part,  written  by  Tate,  there  is  a long  insertion, 
which,  for  its  poignancy  of  satire,  exceeds  any  part  of  the  former. 
Personal  resentment,  though  no  laudable  motive  to  satire,  can  add 
great  force  to  general  principles.  Self-love  is  a busy  prompter. 

The  ‘ Medal,’  written  upon  the  same  principles  with  ‘ Absalom 
and  Achitophel,’  but  upon  a narrower  plan,  gives  less  pleasure, 
though  it  discovers  equal  abilities  in  the  writer.  The  superstructure 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  foundation  ; a single  character  or  inci- 
dent cannot  furnish  as  many  ideas  as  a series  of  events  or  a multi- 
plicity of  agents.  This  poem,  therefore,  since  time  has  left  it  to 
itself,  is  not  much  read,  nor  perhaps  generally  understood  ; yet  it 
abounds  with  touches  both  of  humorous  and  serious  satire.  The 
picture  of  a man  whose  propeusions  to  mischief  are  such  that  his 
best  actions  are  but  inability  of  wickedness,  is  very  skilfully 
delineated  and  strongly  coloured  : 

“ Power  was  his  aim  ; but,  thrown  from  that  pretence, 

The  wretch  turn’d  loyal  in  his  own  defence, 

And  malice  reconciled  him  to  his  prince. 

Him,  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  serv’d ; 

Rewarded  faster  still  than  he  deserv’d  ; 

Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust; 

His  counsels  oft  convenient,  seldom  just ; 

Ev’n  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave, 

Uc  had  a grudging  still  to  be  a knave. 

The  frauds  he  learnt  in  his  fanatic  years 
Made  him  uneasy  in  his  lawful  gears. 

At  best  as  little  honest  as  he  could. 

And,  like  white  witches,  mischievously  good. 

To  his  first  bias,  longingly,  he  leans; 

And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means." 
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The  ‘ Threnodia,’  which,  by  a term  I am  afraid  neither  anthonsed 
nor  analogical,  he  calls  ‘ Augnstalis,’  is  not  among  his  happiest 
productions.  Its  first  and  obvious  defect  is  the  irregularity  of  its 
metre,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  age,  however,  were  accustomed. 
What  is  worse,  it  has  neither  tenderness  nor  dignity,  it  is  neither 
magnificent  nor  pathetic,  lie  seems  to  look  round  him  for  images 
which  he  cannot  find,  and  what  he  has  he  distorts  by  endeavouring 
to  enlarge  them.  “ lie  is,”  he  says,  “ petrified  with  grief but  the 
marble  sometimes  relents  and  triekles  in  a joke. 

“ The  sons  of  art  all  nicd’cines  tried. 

And  every  noble  remedy  applied ; 

With  emulation  each  essay’d 

His  utmost  skill;  nay,  more,  they  pray'd: 

Xever  was  losing  game  with  better  conduct  play’d.” 

He  had  been  a little  inclined  to  merriment  before  upon  the  prayers 
of  a nation  for  their  dying  sovereign  ; nor  was  he  serious  enough  to 
keep  heathen  fables  out  of  his  religion  : 

“ With  him  th’  innumerable  crowd  of  armed  prayers 
Knock’d  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  knock’d  aloud ; 

The  first  well-meaning  rude  petitioners 
All  for  his  life  assail’d  the  throne, 

All  would  have  brib’d  the  skies  by  offering  up  their  own. 
feo  great  a throng  not  heaven  itself  eould  bar ; 

"Taas  almost  borne  by  force,  as  in  the  giants'  tear. 

The  pray’rs,  at  least,  for  his  reprieve  were  heard ; 

Ilis  death,  like  Hezekiah’s,  was  deferr’d.” 

There  is  throughout  the  composition  a desire  of  splendour  with- 
out wealth.  In  the  conclusion  he  seems  too  much  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  the  new  reign  to  have  lamented  his  old  master  with 
much  sincerity. 

He  did  not  miscarry  in  this  attempt  for  want  of  skill  either  in 
lyric  or  elegiac  poetry.  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Killigrew 
is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  that  our  language  ever  has  pro- 
duced.”’ The  first  j>art  flows  with  a torrent  of  enthusiasm.  “ Fer- 


And  yet  he  says  a little  further  on  (p.  .S8I)  that  ‘ .Mexamler’s  Feast’  la,  “perhaps  supe- 
rior In  the  whole.” 
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vet  immensusque  ruit.”  All  the  stanzas  indeed  are  not  equal.  An 
imperial  crown  cannot  be  one  continued  diamond  ; the  gems  must 
be  held  together  by  some  less  valuable  matter. 

In  his  first  Ode  for  Cecilia’s  Day,  which  is  lost  in  the  splendour  of 
the  second,  there  are  passages  which  would  have  dignified  any  other 
poet.  The  first  stanza  is  vigorous  and  elegant,  though  the  word 
diapason  is  too  technical,  and  the  rhymes  are  too  remote  from  one 
another : 

“From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

ThKs  universal  frame  began : 

When  Nature  underneath  a heap 
Of  jarring  atoms  lay, 

And  could  not  heave  her  head, 

The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead. 

Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moist  and  dry. 

In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

And  Music’s  power  obey. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  univcr.sal  frame  began; 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.” 

The  conclu-sion  is  likewise  striking,  but  it  includes  an  unage  so 
awful  in  itself  that  it  can  owe  little  to  poetry  ; and  I conid  wish  the 
antithesis  of  music  untuning  had  fond  some  other  place : 

“ As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 
The  spheres  began  to  move, 

And  sting  the  great  Creator’s  praise 
To  all  the  bless’d  above : 

So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  cru:nbling  pageant  shall  devour, 

The  trumpet  shall  he  heard  on  high, 

The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die. 

And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky.” 

Of  his  skill  in  elegy  he  has  given  a specimen  in  his  ‘ Eleonora,’ 
of  which  the  following  lines  discover  their  author  : 
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’ Tfrough  nil  these  rare  endowments  of  the  mind 
Were  in  a narrow  space  of  life  confin’d, 

The  figure,  was  with  full  perfection  crown’d ; 

Though  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round  : 

As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place. 

The  spoils  of  conquer’d  nations  were  to  pass. 

And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allow’d. 

The  consul  was  constrain’d  his  pomp  to  crowd; 

And  so  the  swift  procession  hurried  on. 

That  all,  though  not  distinctly,  might  be  shown  : 

So  in  the  straiten’d  bounds  of  life  confin’d. 

She  gave  but  glimpses  of  her  glorious  mind : 

And  multitudes  of  virtues  pass’d  along. 

Each  pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng. 

Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come. 

Yet  unemployed  no  minute  slipp’d  away ; 

Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a stay. 

The  haste  of  Heaven  to  have  her  was  so  great. 

That  some  were  single  acts,  though  each  complete ; 

And  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeat.” 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without  it.s  faults  ; there  is  so  much 
likeness  in  the  initial  comparison  that  there  is  no  illustration.  As  a 
king  would  be  lamented,  Eleonora  was  lamented  • 

“ As,  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies. 

Soft  whispers,  first,  and  mournful  murmurs,  rise 
Among  the  sad  attendants  : then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  voice,  and  spreads  the  news  around. 

Through  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful  blast 
Is  blown  to  distant  colonics  at  last. 

Who  then,  perhaps,  were  olTering  vows  in  vain 
For  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign ; 

So  slowly  by  degrees  unwilling  fame 
Bid  matchless  Eleonora’s  fate  proclaim. 

Till  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became.” 

'Phis  is  little  better  than  to  say  in  praise  of  a shrub  that  it  » as 
green  as  a tree  ; or  of  a brook  that  it  waters  a garden  as  a river 
waters  a country. 
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Dryden  confesses  that  he  did  not  know  the  lady  i*uom  he  cele* 
brates  ; the  praise  being  therefore  inevitably  general,  fixes  no 
impression  upon  the  reader,  nor  excites  any  tendency  to  love,  nor 
much  desire  of  imitation.  Knowledge  of  the  subject  is  to  the  poet 
what  durable  materials  arc  to  the  architect. 

The  ‘ Religio  Laid,’  which  borro\v.s  its  title  from  the  ‘ Religio 
Medici’  of  Browne,'”  is  almost  the  only  work  of  Dryden  which  can 
be  considered  as  a voluntary  effusion  ; in  this,  therefore,  it  might  be 
hoped  that  the  full  effulgence  of  his  genius  would  be  found.  But 
uiiha])pily  the  subject  is  rather  argumentative  than  poetical : he 
intended  only  a specimen  of  metrical  disputation  : 

“ And  this  iinpolish’d,  rugged  verse  1 chose. 

As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  ncare.st  prose.” 

This,  however,  is  a composition  of  great  excellence  in  its  kind.  In 
which  the  familiar  is  very  improperly  diversified  with  the  solemn, 
and  the  grave  with  the  humorous,  in  which  metre  has  neither  weak- 
ened the  force  nor  clouded  the  perspicuity  of  argument ; nor  will  it 
be  easy  to  find  another  example  equally  hajtpy  of  this  middle  kind 
of  writing,  which,  though  prosaic  in  some  parts,  rises  to  high 
poetry  in  others,  and  neither  tow'crs  to  the  skies,  nor  creeps  aionej 
the  ground. 

Of  the  same  kind,  or  not  far  distant  from  it,  is  the  ‘ Hind  and  mo 
Panther,’  the  longe.st  of  all  Dryden’s  original  poems — an  allegory 
intended  to  comprise  and  to  decide  the  controversy  between  the 
Romanists  and  Protestants.  The  scheme  of  the  work  is  injudicious 
and  incommodious  ; for  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  one 
beast  should  counsel  another  to  rest  her  faith  upon  a pope  and 
council  ? He  seems  well  enough  skilled  in  the  usual  topics  of  argu- 
ment, endeavours  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  judge,  and 
reproaches  the  Reformers  with  want  of  unity  ; but  is  weak  enough 
to  ask,  why,  since  we  see  without  knowing  how,  we  may  not  have 
an  infallible  judge  without  knowing  w'hcre  ? 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraiil  to  drink  at  the  common  brook, 
oecause  she  may  be  worried  ; but,  walking  home  with  the  Paniuer, 

Mason  afterwards  wrote  the  ‘ Religio  Clerlrt." 
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talks  by  the  way  of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  and  at  last  declares  herself 
• to  be  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed  in  the  ‘ Country  Mouse’ 
and  the  ‘ City  Mouse  ’ of  Montague  and  Prior  ; and  in  the  detection 
and  ccusure  of  the  iucongruity  of  the  fiction  chiefly  consists  the 
value  of  their  performance,  which,  whatever  reputation  it  might 
obtain  by  the  help  of  temporary  passions,  seems,  to  readers  almost 
a century  distant,  not  very  forcible  or  animated.'” 

Pope,  whose  judgment  was  perhaps  a little  bribed  by  the  subject, 
used  to  mention  this  poem  as  the  most  correct  specimen  of  Dryden’s 
versification.  It  was  indeed  written  when  he  had  completely  formed 
his  manner,  and  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit,  negligence  excepted, 
his  deliberate  and  ultimate  scheme  of  metre. 

We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  infer  that  he  did  not  approve  the 
perpetual  uniformity  which  coufines  the  sense  to  couplets,  since  he 
has  broken  his  lines  in  the  initial  paragraph. 

“ A milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchang’d 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang’d: 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 

She  fear’d  no  danger,  for  sho  knew  no  sin. 

Yet  had  she  oft  been  chas’d  with  horns  and  hounds. 

And  Scythian  shafts,  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aim’d  at  her  heart ; was  often  forc'd  to  fly. 

And  doom’d  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die.” 

These  lines  arc  lofty,  elegant,  and  mnsical,  notwithstanding  the 
interruption  of  the  pause,  of  wliich  the  cfifcct  is  rather  increase  of 
pleasure  by  variety,  than  offenec  by  ruggedness. 

To  the  first  part  it  wtis  his  intention,  he  says,  “ to  give  the 
majestic  turn  of  heroic  poesy  and  perhaps  he  might  have  executed 
his  design  not  unsuccessfully,  had  an  opportunity  of  satire,  which  he 
cannot  forbear,  fallen  sometimes  in  his  way.  The  character  ot  a 

There  is  a story  of  great  pain  salfered,  and  of  tears  shed,  on  this  occasion,  by  Dryden, 
who  thought  it  hard  that  “ an  old  man  should  be  so  treated  by  those  to  whom  be  had  always 
been  civil.”  By  tales  like  these  is  tlie  envy,  raised  by  superior  abilities,  every  day  gratiSed : 
wlien  tliey  are  attacked,  every  one  hopes  to  see  them  humbled ; what  is  hoped  is  readily 
believed;  and  what  is  believed  is  confidently  told.  Dryden  had  been  more  accustomed  to 
ho.stllilics,  than  that  such  enemies  should  break  his  quiet ; and,  if  we  can  suppose  him  vexed, 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  him  sense  enough  to  conceal  his  uneasiness. — Joh.nson  : Life  qf 
Prior. 
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Presbyterian,  whose  emblem  is  the  wolf,  is  not  very  heroically 
majestic : 

“ More  haughty, than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 
Appear  with  belly  gaunt  and  famish’d  face : 

Never  was  so  deform’d  a beast  of  grace. 

His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears. 

Close  clapp’d  for  shame  ; but  his  rough  crest  he  rears, 

And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  cars.” 

His  general  character  of  the  other  sorts  of  beasts  that  never  go 
to  church,  though  sprightly  and  keen,  has,  however,  not  much  of 
heroic  poesy  : 

“These  are  the  chief:  to  number  o’er  the  rest, 

And  stand,  like  Adam,  naming  every  beast. 

Were  weary  work;  nor  will  the  Muse  dc.scribe 
A slimy  born  and  sun-begotten  tribe. 

Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound. 

In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 

These  gross,  half-animated  lumps  I leave ; 

Nor  can  I think  what  thoughts  they  can  conceive ; 

But,  if  they  think  at  all,  ’tis  sure  no  higher 
Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire ; 

Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  of  clay; 

So  drossy,  so  divisible  arc  they, 

As  would  but  .serve  pure  bodies  for  allay  ; 

Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things 
As  only  buzz  to  Heaven  with  evening  wings; 

Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance  ; 

Such  arc  the  blindfold  blow.s  of  ignorance. 

They  know  not  beings,  and  but  hate  a name; 

To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  arc  the  same.” 

One  more  instance,  and  that  taken  from  the  narrative  part,  where 
style  was  more  in  his  choice,  will  show  how  steadily  he  kept  hia 
resolution  of  heroic  dignity  : 

“For  when  the  herd,  suCBc’d  did  late  repair 
To  ferny  heaths  and  to  their  forest  lair. 

She  made  a mannerly  excuse  to  stay. 

Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way : 

That,  since  the  sky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 
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With  luudi  gooil-will  the  motion  was  embrac’d 
To  chat  a wliilc  on  their  adventures  past ; 

Nor  liad  the  "fateful  Hind  so  soon  forgot 
Her  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  in  the  plot. 

Tet  wondering  how  of  late  she  grew  estrang’d, 

Her  forehead  cloudy,  and  her  count’nance  chang’d, 

She  thought  this  hour  th’  occasion  would  present 
To  learn  her  secret  cause  of  discontent, 

Which  well  .she  hoped  might  be  with  ease  redress’d 
Considering  her  a well-bred,  civil  beast. 

And  more  a gentlewoman  than  the  rest. 

After  some  common  talk  what  rumours  ran, 

The  lady  of  the  spotted  muff  began." 

The  second  and  third  parts  be  professes  to  have  reduced  to  diction 
more  familiar  and  more  suitable  to  dispute  and  conversation  ; the 
diflerence  is  not,  however,  very  easily  perceived  ; the  first  has 
familiar,  and  the  two  others  have  sonorous,  lines.  The  original 
incongruity  runs  through  the  whole  ; the  King  is  now  Cffisar  and 
now  the  Lion ; and  the  name  Pan  is  given  to  the  Supreme 
Ileing. 

But  when  this  constitutional  absurdity  is  forgiven,  the  poem  must 
be  confessed  to  be  written  with  great  smothness  of  metre,  a wide 
e.xtent  of  knowledge,  and  an  abundant  multiplicity  of  images  ; the 
controversy  is  embellished  with  pointed  sentences,  diversified  by 
illustrations,  and  enlivened  by  sallies  of  invective.  Some  of  the  facts 
to  which  allusions  are  made  are  now  become  obscure,  and  perhaps 
there  may  be  many  satirical  passages  little  understood. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a work  of  defiance,  a composition  which 
would  naturally  be  e.xamincd  with  the  utmost  acrimony  of  criticism, 
it  was  probably  laboured  with  uncommon  attention,  and  there  arc, 
indeed,  few  negligences  in  the  subordinate  parts.  The  original 
impropriety,  and  the  subsequent  unpopularity  of  the  subject,  added 
to  the  ridiculousness  of  its  first  elements,  ha.s  sunk  it  into  neglect ; 
out  it  may  be  usefully  studied,  as  an  e.xamplc  of  poetical  ratiocina- 
tion, in  which  the  argument  .suffers  little  from  the  metre. 

In  the  poem  on  ‘ The  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’  nothing  is  very 
remarkable  but  the  e.xorbitant  adulation,  and  that  insensibility  of  the 
precipice  on  which  the  King  was  then  standing,  which  the  laureate 
apparently  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  courtiers.  A few  months 
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cured  him  of  controversy,  dismissed  him  from  Court,  and  made  him 
again  a jdaywright  and  translator. 

Of  Juvenal  there  had  been  a translation  by  Stapylton,  and 
another  by  Holyday ; neither  of  them  is  very  poetical.  Stapylton 
is  more  smooth,  and  Ilolyday’s  is  more  esteemed  for  the  learning  of 
his  notes.*”  A new  version  was  proposed  to  the  poets  of  that  time, 
and  undertaken  by  them  in  conjunction.  The  main  design  was  con- 
ducted by  Dryden,  whose  reputation  was  such  that  no  man  was 
unwilling  to  serve  the  Muses  under  him. 

The  general  character  of  this  translation  will  be  given  when  it  is 
said  to  preserve  the  wit,  but  to  want  the  dignity,  of  the  original. 
The  i>eculiarity  of  Juvenal  is  a mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateliness, 
of  pointed  sentences  and  declamatory  grandeur.  His  points  have 
not  been  neglected  ; but  his  grandeur  none  of  the  band  seemed  to 
consider  as  necessary  to  be  imitated,  except  Creech,  who  undertook 
the  thirteenth  satire.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  possible  to  give  a 
better  representation  of  that  great  satirist,  even  in  those  parts  which 
Dryden  himself  has  translated,  some  passages  excepted,  which  will 
never  be  excelled. 

With  Juvenal  was  published  Persius,  translated  wholly  by  Dryden. 
This  work,  though  like  all  other  productions  of  Dryden  it  may  have 
shining  parts,  seems  to  have  been  written  merely  for  wages,  in  au 
uniform  mediocrity,  without  any  eager  endeavour  after  excellence,  or 
laborious  effort  of  the  mind. 

There  wanders  an  opinion  among  the  readers  of  poetry,  that  one 
of  these  satires  is  an  exercise  of  the  school.  Dryden  says  that  he 
ouce  translated  it  at  school ; but  not  that  he  preserved  or  published 
the  juvenile  performance. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  undertook,  perhaps,  the  most  arduous 
work  of  its  kind,  a translation  of  Virgil,  for  which  he  had  shown 
how  well  he  was  qualified  by  his  version  of  the  ‘ Pollio,’  *”  and  two 
episodes,  one  of  ‘ Nisus  and  Euryalus,’  the  other  of  ‘ Mezentius  and 
Lausus.’*” 

Thus  far  that  learneil  critic  llartcn  Uolyday,  whose  interpretation  and  illustrations  of 

Juvenal  are  as  excellent  as  tlie  verse  of  his  translation  and  his  English  are  lame  and  pitifuL 

Dbvdk.s  : Dedication  of  Juoenal,  1693. 

Printed  in  Tonson’s  first  * Miscellany,’  16S4. 

Printed  in  Tonson’s  second  ‘Miscellany,’  1685,  where  he  also  inserted  ‘The  Speech  of 
Venus  to  Vulcan’  from  the  eighth  book. 
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In  the  comparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  discriminative  excel- 
lence of  Homer  is  elevation  and  comprehension  of  thought,  and  that 
of  Virgil  is  grace  and  splendour  of  diction.  The  beauties  of  Homer 
are  therefore  didicult  to  be  lost,  and  those  of  Virgil  dilEcult  to  be 
retained.  The  massy  trunk  of  sentiment  is  safe  by  its  solidity,  but 
the  blossoms  of  elocution  easily  drop  away.  The  author,  having  the 
choice  of  his  own  images,  selects  those  which  he  can  best  adorn  ; the 
translator  must,  at  all  hazards,  follow  his  original,  and  express 
thoughts  which  perhaps  he  would  not  have  chosen.  When  to  this 
primary  difficulty  is  added  the  inconvenience  of  a language  so  much 
inferior  in  harmony  to  the  Latin,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
who  read  the  ‘ Georgies  ’ and  the  ‘ Jilneid  ’ should  be  much  delighted 
with  any  version. 

All  these  obstacles  Dryden  saw,  and  all  these  he  determined  to 
encounter.  The  exjiectation  of  his  work  was  undoubtedly  great  ; 
the  nation  considered  its  honour  as  interested  in  the  event.  Ouc 
gave  him  the  different  editions  of  his  author,  another  helped  him  in 
the  subordinate  parts.  The  arguments  of  the  several  books  were 
given  him  by  Addison. 

The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  disappointed.  He  produced, 
says  Pope,”*  “ the  most  noble  and  spirited  translation  I know  in 
any  language.”  It  certainly  excelled  whatever  had  appeared  in 
English,  and  appears  to  have  satisfied  his  friends,  and,  for  the  most 
part  to  have  silenced  his  enemies.  Milbournc,  indeed,  a clergyman, 
attacked  it ; but  his  outrages  seem  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  a mind 
agitated  by  stronger  resentment  than  bad  poetry  can  excite,  and 
previously  resolved  not  to  be  pleased. 

His  criticism  extends  only  to  the  Preface,  Pastorals,  and  Georgies  y 
and  as  he  professes  to  give  his  antagonist  ar  opportunity  of  reprisal, 
he  has  added  his  own  version  of  the  first  and  fourth  Pastorals,  and 
the  first  Gcorgic.  The  world  has  forgotten  his  book  ; but  since  his 
attempt  has  given  him  a place  in  literary  history,  I will  preserve  a 
specimen  of  his  criticism,  by  inserting  his  remarks  on  the  invoca- 
tion before  the  first  Gcorgic,  and  of  his  poetry,  by  annexing  his  own 
version. 

“ What  makes  a plenteous  harvest,  when  to  turn 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  sow  the  corn.” — Ver.  1. 

Preface  to  the  ‘Iliad.’ 
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“ It’s  unlucky,  tliey  say,  to  stumble  at  the  threshold,  but  what  has  a 
plentc/ms  harvest  to  do  here  ? Virgil  would  not  jirctcnd  to  prescribe 
rules  for  that  wliich  depends  not  on  the  husbandman's  care,  but  the 
disposition  of  Heaven  altogether.  Indeed,  the  plenteous  crop  depends 
somewhat  on  the  good  method  of  tillage,  and  where  the  lawl's  ill 
manured,  the  corn,  without  a miracle,  can  be  but  indifferent ; but 
the  harvest  may  be  good,  which  is  its  properest  epithet,  though  the 
husbandman's  skill  were  never  so  indifferent.  The  next  sentence  is  too 
literal,  and  when  to  plough  had  been  VirgWs  meaning,  and  intelligible 
to  everybody ; and  when  to  sow  the  corn  is  a needless  addition. 

“ The  care  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kine. 

And  when  to  geld  the  lambs,  and  shear  the  swine,” — Ver.  3. 

would  as  well  have  fallen  under  the  cum  bourn,  quis  cullus  habendo 
sit  pecori,  as  Mr.  D.’s  deduction  of  particulars.” 

“ The  birth  and  genius  of  the  fruitful  bee 
I sing,  Maecenas,  and  I sing  to  thee.” — Vcr.  6. 

But  where  did  erperientia  ever  signify  birth  and  genius?  or  what 
ground  was  there  for  such  a figure  in  this  place  ? IIow  much  more 
manly  is  Mr.  Ogilby’s  version  I 

“ What  makes  rich  grounds,  in  what  celestial  signs 
’Tis  good  to  plough,  and  marry  elms  with  vines; 

What  best  fits  cattle,  what  with  sheep  agrees, 

And  several  arts  improving  frugal  bees ; 

I sing,  Maecenas.” 

Which  four  lines,  tho’  faulty  enough,  are  yet  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  Mr.  D.’s  six. 

“ From  fields  and  mountains  to  my  song  repair.” — Ver.  22. 

For  patrium  linquens  nemus,  saltusque  Lycee, Very  well  ex- 

plain’d I 

“ Inventor,  Pallas,  of  the  fattening  oil, 

Thou  founder  of  the  plough,  and  plough-man’s  toil !” 

Ver.  23,  24. 

Written  as  if  these  had  both  been  Pallas's  invention.”  " The  plough- 
man's toil ’s  impertinent.” 
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“ The  shroud-like  repress ” — Ver.  26. 

Wliy  shroud-like  ? Is  a cypress  pull’d  up  by  the  roots,  which  the 
sadpture  in  the  last  Eclogue  fills  S'dvanus's  hand  with,  so  very  like 
a shroud  7 Or  did  not  Mr.  D.  think  of  that  kind  of  cypress  us’d 
often  for  scarves  and  hat-bands  at  funerals  formerly,  or  for  widowsl 
vails  &c.  ? — if  so,  ’twas  a deep,  good  thought. 

“ That  wear 

The  rural  honours,  and  increase  the  year.” — Ver.  26. 

What’s  meant  by  increasing  the  year  7 Did  the  gods  or  goddesses 
add  more  months,  or  days,  or  hours  to  it  ? Or  how  can  arva  tueri 
signify  to  wear  rural  honours  7 Is  this  to  translate  or  abuse  an 
author  7 The  next  couplet  is  borrow’d  from  Ogilby,  I suppose, 
because  less  to  the  purpose  than  ordinary  : 

“The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Rome’s  peculiar  guard.’’ — Ver.  33. 

Idle,  and  none  of  Virgil’s,  no  more  than  the  sense  of  the  precedent 
couplet;  so,  again,  he  interpolates  Virgil  with  that  and  the  rovmd 
circle  of  the  year  to  guide  powerf  ul  of  blessings,  which  thou  strew’st 
around.  A ridiculous  Latinism,  and  an  impertinent  addition  ; indeed 
the  whole  period  is  but  one  piece  of  absurdity  and  nonsense,  as  those 
who  lay  it  with  the  original  must  find. 

“And  Neptune  shall  resign  the  fasces  of  the  sea.” 

Was  he  consul  or  dictator  there  ? 

“ And  watry  virgins  for  thy  bed  shall  strive.” — Ver.  42,  48. 

Both  absurd  interpolations. 

“ Where  in  the  void  of  heaven  a place  is  free. 

Ah  ! happy  D n,  were  that  place  for  thee  I ” — Ver.  47,  48. 

But  where  is  that  void  7 Or  what  docs  our  translator  mean  by 
it  ? He  knows  what  Ovid  says  God  did  to  prevent  such  a void 
in  heaven  ; perhaps  this  was  then  forgotten  : but  Virgil  talks  more 
sensibly. 

“ The  scorpion  ready  to  receive  thy  laws.” — Ver.  49. 

No,  he  would  not  then  have  gotten  out  of  his  way  so  fast. 
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“Though  Proserpine  aSccts  her  silent  seat.” — Ver.  66. 

What  made  Arr  then  so  a?igry  with  Ascjilaphus  for  preventing  her 
return  ? She  was  now  mus’d  to  Patience  under  tlie  dderminationf 
of  Fate,  rather  than  fond  of  her  residence. 

“ Pity  the  poet’s  and  the  ploughman’s  cares,  ^ 

Interest  thy  greatness  in  our  mean  affairs, 

And  use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  our  prayers.”  ) 

Ver.  Cl,  C2,  C3. 

Which  ifl  such  a wretched  perversion  of  Virgil’s  nolle  thought  as 
Vicars  would  have  blush’d  at  ; but  Mr.  Ogilby  makes  us  some 
amends  by  his  better  lines  : 

“ 0 who.soe’er  thou  art,  from  thence  incline, 

And  grant  assistance  to  my  bold  design  ! 

Pity,  with  me,  poor  husbandmen’s  affairs, 

And  now,  as  if  translated,  hear  our  jiraycrs.” 

This  is  sense,  and  to  the  purpose : the  other  poor  mistaken  stuff. 

Such  were  the  strictures  of  Milbourne,  who  found  few  abettors, 
and  of  whom  it  may  be  reasonably  imagined  that  many  who  favoured 
his  design  were  ashamed  of  his  insolence. 

When  admiration  had  subsided,  the  translation  was  more  coolly 
examined,  and  found,  like  all  others,  to  bo  sometimes  erroneous,  and 
sometimes  licentious.  Those  who  could  find  faults  thought  they 
could  avoid  them  ; and  Dr.  Brady  attempted  in  blank  verse  a trans- 
lation of  the  JEneid,  which  when  dragged  into  the  world  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  cry.  I have  never  seen  it ; but  that  such  a 
version  there  is,  or  has  been,  perhaps  some  old  catalogue  informed 
me.”’ 

With  not  much  better  success,  Trapp,  when  his  Tragedy  and  his 
Prelections  had  given  him  reputation,  attempted  [1118]  another 
blank  version  of  the  ^Eneid  ; to  which,  notwithstanding  the  slight 
regard  with  which  it  was  treated,  he  had  afterwards  perseverance 
enough  to  add  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies.  Ilis  book  may  continue 
its  existence  as  long  as  it  is  the  clandestine  refuge  of  school-boys. 

Dr.  Brady's  ‘ Translation  of  the  J'jieid  ’ was  published  in  4 vola.  8to.,  lTlS-21 
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Since  the  English  ear  has  been  accustomed  to  the  mellifluence  of 
Pope’s  numbers,  and  the  diction  of  Poetry  has  become  more 
splendid,  new  attempts  have  been  made  to  translate  Virgil  and 
all  his  works  have  been  attempted  by  men  better  qualified  to 
contend  with  Dryden.  I will  not  engage  myself  in  an  invidious 
comparison  by  opposing  one  passage  to  another — a work  of 
which  there  would  be  no  end,  and  which  might  be  often  offensive 
without  use. 

It  is  not  by  comparing  line  with  line  that  the  merit  of  great 
works  is  to  be  estimated,  bnt  by  their  general  effects  and  ultimate 
result.  It  is  easy  to  note  a weak  line,  and  write  one  more  vigorous 
in  its  place  ; to  find  a happiness  of  expression  in  the  original,  and 
transplant  it  by  force  into  the  version  ; but  what  is  given  to  the 
parts  may  be  subducted  from  the  whole,  and  the  reader  may  be 
weary  though  the  critic  may  commend.  Works  of  imagination 
excel  by  their  allurement  and  delight ; by  their  power  of  attracting 
and  detaining  the  attention.  That  book  is  good  in  vain  which  the 
reader  throws  away.  He  only  is  the  master  who  keeps  the  mind  in 
pleasing  captivity  ; whose  pages  are  perused  with  eagerness,  and  in 
hope  of  new  pleasure  are  perused  again  ; and  whose  conclusion  is 
perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as  the  traveller  casts  upon 
departing  day. 

By  his  proportion  of  this  predomination  I will  consent  that 
Drydcn  should  be  tried  ; of  this,  which  in  opposition  to  reason, 
makes  Ariosto  the  darling  and  the  pride  of  Italy  ; of  this,  which. 


By  ChrUtopber  Pitt,  who  translated  the  '^neid  by  Joseph  Warton  and  Beattie,  who 
translated  the  * Pastorals.* 

At  last,  without  any  further  contention  with  his  modesty,  or  any  awe  of  the  name  of 
Bryden,  he  [Pitt]  gave  us  a complete  English  .£neid,  which  I am  sorry  not  to  see  joined  in 
this  publication  with  hU  other  poems.  It  would  have  been  pleasing  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  two  best  translations  that  perhaps  were  ever  produced  by  one  nation  of  the 
same  author. 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a rival  with  Dryden,  naturally  observed  his  failures,  and  avoided  them  ; 
and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  Mtiad,*  he  bad  an  example  of  an  exact,  equable,  and  splendid 
versification.  With  these  advantages,  seconded  by  great  diligence,  he  might  successfully 
l.aimur  particular  passages,  and  escape  many  errors.  If  the  two  versions  were  compared, 
perhaps  the  result  would  be  that  Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  general  vigour  and 
sprightliness,  and  Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contemplate  the  excellence  of  a single  couplet ; that 
Dryden's  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt's  beauties  are  neglected  In 
the  langour  of  a cold  and  listless  perusal ; that  PlU  pleases  the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people ; 
that  Pitt  Is  quoted,  and  Dryden  read. — Johnson  : L»fe  of  Pitt. 
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in  defiance  of  criticism,  continues  Shakespeare  the  sovereign  of  the 
drama. 

His  last  work  was  liis  ‘ Fables,’  in  which  he  gave  ns  tlie  first 
example  of  a mode  of  writing  which  tlie  Italians  call  rifndmento,  a 
renovation  of  ancient  writers  by  moilcrnizing  their  language.  Tims 
the  old  poem  of  Boiardo  has  been  new-tlressed  by  Doraeuichi  and 
Berni.  The  works  of  Chancer,  upon  which  this  kind  of  rejuve- 
nescence has  been  bestowed  by  Dryden,  require  little  criticism. 
The  tale  of  the  Cock  seems  hardly  worth  revival ; and  the  story  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  containing  an  action  unsuitable  to  the  times  in 
which  it  is  placed,  can  hardly  be  suffered  to  pass  without  censure  of 
the  hyi)crbolical  commendation  which  Dryden  has  given  it  in  the 
general  Preface,  and  in  a poetical  Dedication,  a piece  where  his 
original  fondness  of  remote  conceits  seems  to  have  revived. 

Of  the  three  pieces  borrowed  from  Boccace,  ‘ Sigismnnda  ’ may 
be  defended  by  tlic  celebrity  of  the  story.  ‘ Theodore  and  Ilonoria,’ 
tliough  it  contains  not  much  moral,  yet  afforded  opportunities  of 
striking  description.  And  ‘Cymon’  was  formerly  a tale  of  such 
reputation,  that  at  the  revival  of  letters  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  one  of  the  Beroalds. 

Whatever  subjects  employed  his  pen,  he  was  still  improving  our 
measures  and  embellishing  our  language. 

In  this  volume  are  interspersed  some  short  original  poems,  which 
with  his  prologues,  cpilogue.s,  and  songs,  may  be  comprised  in 
Congreve’s  remark,  that  even  those,  if  he  had  written  nothing 
else,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  praise  of  e.xcellence  in  his  kind. 

One  composition  must  however  be  distinguished.  The  ‘ Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia’s  Day,’  perhaps  the  last  effort  of  his  poetry,  has  been 
always  considered  as  exhibiting  the  highest  flight  of  fancy,  and  the 
exactest  nicety  of  art.  This  is  allowed  to ‘stand  without  a rival. 
If  indeed  there  is  any  excellence  beyond  it  in  some  other  of 
Dryden’s  works,  that  excellence  must  be  found.  Compared  with  the 
‘ Ode  on  Killigrow,’  it  may  be  pronounced  perhaps  superior  in  the 
whole  i’"*  but  without  any  single  part  equal  to  the  first  stanza  of 
the  other. 

lAo  He  had  forgotteo  that  he  had  already  pronouDced  (p.  881)  the  * Ode  on  Kiltlgrew ' as 
*'  undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  that  our  language  erer  has  produced/* 
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It  is  said  to  have  cost  Dryden  a fortnight’s  labour  ; but  it  does 
not  want  its  negligences  ; some  of  the  lines  are  without  correspon- 
dent rhymes  ;*'*  a defect  which  I never  detected  but  after  an 
acquaintance  of  many  years,  and  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
writer  might  hinder  him  from  perceiving. 

His  last  stanza  has  less  emotion  than  the  former  ; but  it  is  not 
less  elegant  in  the  diction.  The  conclusion  is  vicious  ; the  music  of 
Timotheus,  which  raised  a mortal  to  the  skies,  had  only  a metaphori- 
cal power  ; that  of  Cecilia,  which  drew  an  angel  down,  had  a real 
effect ; the  crown  therefore  could  not  reasonably  be  divided. 

In  a general  survey  of  Dryden’s  labours,  he  appears  to  have  a 
mind  very  comprehensive  by  nature,  and  much  enriched  with 
acquired  knowledge.  His  compositions  are  the  effects  of  a vigorous 
genius  operating  upon  large  materials. 

The  power  that  predominated  in  his  intellectual  operations  was 
rather  strong  reason  than  quick  sensibility.  Upon  all  occasions  that 
were  presented,  he  studied  rather  than  felt,  and  produced  sentiments 
not  such  as  nature  enforces,  but  meditation  supplies.  With  the 
simple  and  elemental  passions,  as  they  spring  separate  in  the  mind, 
he  seems  not  much  acquainted  ; and  seldom  describes  them  but  as 
they  are  complicated  by  the  various  relations  of  society,  and  con- 
fused in  the  tumults  and  agitations  of  life. 

What  he  says  of  love  may  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  his 
character : 

'■  Love  variou.s  niinda  docs  variously  inspire ; 

It  stirs  in  gentle  bosoms  gentle  fire, 

Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altar  laid : 

But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  invade  ; 

A fire  which  every  windy  pas.sion  blows, 

With  pride  it  mounts,  or  with  revenge  it  glows.” 

Uryden’s  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms Love  as  it  subsists 
in  itself,  with  no  tendency  but  to  the  person  loved,  and  wishing  only 


There  la  only  one  line  without  a correspondent  rhyme ; 

And  sighM  and  look'd. 

This  great  High  Priest  of  all  the  Nine  was  not  a confessor  to  the  finer  secret#  of  th# 
human  breast.  Had  the  subject  of  Klolsa  fallen  Into  his  hands,  he  would  have  left  but  a coarae 
draft  of  her  passion. —T.  CAwmEU.:  on  English  Poetry, 
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for  correspondent  kindness  ; such  Love  as  shuts  out  all  other  inter- 
est, the  Love  of  the  Golden  Age,  was  too  soft  and  subtle  to  put  his 
faculties  in  motion.  He  hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  turbulent 
effervescence  with  some  other  desires  ; when  it  was  inflamed  by 
rivalry,  or  obstructed  by  difliculties  ; when  it  invigorated  ambition, 
or  exasperated  revenge. 

He  is  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not  often 
pathetic  ; and  had  so  little  sensibility  of  the  power  of  effusions 
purely  natural,  that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others.  Simplicity 
gave  him  no  pleasure  ; and  for  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  looked  on 
Otway  with  contempt,  though  at  last,  indeed  very  late,  he  confessed 
that  in  his  play  thtn  was  Nature,  which  is  the  greatest  beauty.'** 

We  do  not  always  know  our  own  motives.  I am  not  certain 
whether  it  was  not  rather  the  diflBculty  which  lie  found  in  exhibiting 
the  genuine  operations  of  the  heart,  than  a servile  submission  to  an 
injudicious  audience,  that  filled  his  plays  with  false  magnificence.  It 
was  necessary  to  fix  attention;  and  the  mind  can  be  captivated  only 
by  recollection,  or  by  curiosity  ; by  reviving  natural  sentiments,  or 
impressing  new  appearances  of  things  : sentences  were  readier  at 
his  call  than  images  ; he  could  more  easily  fill  the  ear  with  splendid 
novelty,  than  awaken  those  ideas  that  slumber  in  the  heart. 

The  favourite  exercise  of  his  mind  was  ratiocination  ; and,  that 
argument  might  not  be  too  soon  at  an  end,  he  delighted  to  talk  of 
liberty  and  necessity,  destiny  and  contingence  ; these  he  discusses 
in  the  language  of  the  school  with  so  much  profundity,  that  the 
terms  which  he  uses  are  not  always  understood.  It  is  indeed  learn- 
ing, but  learning  out  of  place. 

When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in  disputation,  thoughts 
flowed  in  on  either  side  : he  was  now  no  longer  at  a loss  ; he  had 
always  objections  and  solutions  at  command  ; “ verbaque  provisam 
rem” — give  him  matter  for  his  verse,  and  he  finds  without  difficulty 
verse  for  his  matter. 

In  comedy,  for  which  he  professes  himself  not  naturally  qualified, 
the  mirth  which  he  excites  will  perhaps  not  be  found  so  much  to 
arise  from  any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  character  nicely 

Preface  to  Fresnoy's  ‘ Art  of  Palutlng,’ 1G95.  That  Dryden  at  any  time  “looked  on 
Otway  with  contempt**  U not  warranted  l>y  any  other  authority  than  Johnson*s  testimony. 
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distinguished  and  diligently  pursued,  as  from  incidents  and  circum- 
stances, artifices  and  surprises  ; from  jests  of  action  rather  than  of 
sentiment.  What  he  had  of  humorous  or  passionate,  he  seems  to 
have  had  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  poets  ; if  not  always  as  a 
plagiary,  at  least  as  an  imitator.’®* 

Next  to  argument,  his  delight  was  in  wild  and  daring  sallies  of 
sentiment,  in  the  irregular  and  eccentric  violence  of  wit.  lie  de- 
lighted to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and  dark- 
ness begin  to  mingle  ; to  approach  the  precipice  of  absurdity,  and 
hover  over  the  abyss  of  unideal  vacancy.  This  inclination  sometimes 
produced  nonsense,  which  he  knew  ; as, 

“ Move  .swiftly,  Sun,  and  fly  a lover’s  pace. 

Leave  weeks  and  months  behind  thee  in  thy  race. 

Amamcl  flies 

To  guard  thee  from  the  demons  of  the  air ; 

My  flaming  'sword  above  them  to  display, 

All  keen,  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  day.” 

And  sometimes  it  issued  in  absurdities,  of  which  perhaps  ho  was  not 
conscious  ; 

“ Then  we  upon  our  orb’s  last  verge  shall  go, 

And  see  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 

From  thence  our  rolling  neighbors  we  shall  know. 

And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.” 

These  lines  have  no  meaning  ; but  may  we  not  say,  in  imitation 
of  Cowley  on  another  book, 

“ ’Tis  so  like  sense,  ’twill  serve  the  turn  as  well  ” ? 

This  endeavour  after  the  grand  and  the  new  produced  many  sen- 
timents either  great  or  bulky,  and  many  images  either  just  or  splen- 
did : 

“ I am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man, 

Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 

'When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

Id  the  plays  which  have  been  wrote  of  late,  the  two  chief  persons  are  most  commonly  a 
■wearing,  drinking,  whoring  ruffian  for  a lover,  and  an  impudent,  ill-bred  Tomrig  for  a nil»- 
trees,  and  these  are  the  fine  people  of  the  play ; and  there  is  that  latitude  in  this,  that  almost 
anything  Is  proper  for  them  to  say  j but  their  chief  subject  is  bawdy  and  profaneness,  which 
they  caU  brisk  writing. — Shadwell  : Pre/.  to  hie  JlrH  Play,  1663. 
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— Tis  but  because  the  Living  death  ne’er  Knew, 

They  fear  to  prove  it  as  a thing  that’s  new : 

Let  me  tli’  experiment  before  you  try, 

I'll  show  you  first  liow  easy  ’tis  to  die. 

— There  with  a forest  of  their  darts  he  strove, 

And  stood  like  Capaueus  defying  Jove, 

With  ills  broad  sword  the  boldest  beating  down. 

While  Fate  grew  pale  lest  he  should  win  the  town, 

And  turn’d  the  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  mistook. 

— I beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay; 

For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 
Possession  of  your  earth ; 

If  burnt,  and  scatter’d  in  the  air,  the  winds 
That  strew  my  dust  diffuse  my  royalty. 

And  spread  me  o’er  your  clime  ; for  where  one  atom 
Of  mine  shall  light,  know  there  Sebastian  reigns.” 

Of  these  quotations  the  two  first  may  be  allowed  to  be  great,  the 
two  latter  only  tumid. 

Of  such  selections  there  is  no  end.  I will  add  only  a few  more 
passages  ; of  which  the  first,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  quite  clear 
in  prose,  is  not  too  obscure  for  poetry,  as  the  meaning  that  it  has  is 
noble  : 

“ Ko,  there  is  a necessity  in  Fate, 

Why  still  the  brave  old  man  is  fortunate ; 
lie  keeps  his  object  ever  full  in  sight. 

And  that  assurance  holds  him  firm  and  right ; 

True,  ’tis  a narrow  way  that  leads  to  blis.s,  ) 

But  right  before  there  is  no  precipice  ; ^ 

Fear  makes  men  look  aside,  and  so  their  footing  miss.”  ) 

Of  the  images  which  the  two  following  citations  afford,  the  first 
Ls  elegant,  the  second  magnificent  ; whether  either  be  just,  let  the 
reader  judge  ; 

“ What  precious  drops  are  these. 

Which  silently  each  other’s  track  pursue. 

Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew? 
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Resign  your  castle 

— Enter,  brave  Sir;  for  when  you  speak  tlie  word, 

The  gates  sliall  open  of  their  own  accord  ; 

The  genius  of  the  place  its  Lord  shall  meet. 

And  bow  its  towcry  forehead  at  your  feet.” 

These  bursts  of  e.\trava;rance  Dryden  calls  the  “Dclilahs  of  the 
Theatre  and  owns  that  many  noisy  lines  of  Maximin  and  Alinan- 
zor  call  out  for  vengeance  npon  him  ; “ but  I knew,”  says  he,  “ that 
they  were  bad  enough  to  please,  even  when  I writ  them.” There 
is  surely  reason  to  suspect  that  he  pleased  himself  as  well  as  his 
audience  ; and  that  these,  like  the  harlots  of  other  men,  had  his 
love,  though  not  his  approbation. 

lie  had  sometimes  faults  of  a less  generous  and  splendid  kind. 
He  makes,  like  almost  all  other  poets,  very  frequent  use  of  myth- 
ology, and  sometimes  connects  religion  and  fable  too  closely  without 
distinction. 

He  descends  to  display  his  knowledge  with  pedantic  ostentation  ; 
as  when,  in  translating  Virgil,  he  says  "tack  to  the  larboard” — 
and  “ veer  starboard  ;”  and  talks,  in  another  work,  of  “ Virtue 
spooming  before  the  wind.”  *’*  His  vanity  now  and  then  betrays  his 
ignorance  : 

“ They  Xature’s  king  through  Nature’s  optics  view’d : 

Revers’d,  they  view’d  him  lessen’d  to  their  eyes.” 

He  had  heard  of  reversing  a telescope,  and  unluckly  reverses  the 
object. 

He  is  sometimes  unexpectedly  mean.  When  he  describes  the 
Supreme  Being  as  moved  by  prayer  to  stop  the  Fire  of  London, 
what  is  his  expression  ? 

“ A hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above. 

Of  it  a broad  extinguisher  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove.” 

«B5  Dedication  of  ‘The  Spanish  Friar,’  ICSl.  See  p.  803. 

When  Virtue  spooma  before  a prosperous  gale. 

7%6  Bind  and  the  Panther,  Part  8. 
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Wheu  be  describes  the  Last  Day,  and  the  decisive  tribunal,  he 
intermingles  this  image : 

“ When  rattling  bones  together  fly 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky.” 

It  was  indeed  never  in  his  power  to  resist  the  temptation  of  a jest. 
In  his  Elegy  on  Cromwell  : 

“ No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman’s  cause  embrac’d,  ; 

Than  the  light  Monsieur  the  grave  Don  outweigh’d 
His  fortune  turn’d  the  scale 

He  had  a vanity,  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  to  show,  as  may  be 
suspected,  the  rank  of  the  company  with  whom  he  lived,  by  the 
use  of  French  words,  which  had  then  crept  into  conversation  ; such 
as  fraicheur  for  coolness,  fougue  for  turbulence.,  and  a few  more,  none 
of  which  the  language  has  incorporated  or  retained.  They  con- 
tinue only  where  they  stood  first,  perpetual  warnings  to  future  inno- 
vators.’®’ 

These  are  his  faults  of  affectation  ; his  faults  of  negligence  are 
beyond  recital.  Such  is  the  unevenness  of  his  compositions,  that 
ten  lines  are  seldom  found  together  without  something  of  which  the 
reader  is  ashamed.  Dryden  was  no  rigid  judge  of  his  own  pages  ; 
he  seldom  struggled  after  supreme  excellence,  but  snatched  in  haste 
what  was  within  his  reach  ; and  when  he  could  content  others,  was 
himself  contented.  He  did  not  keep  present  to  his  mind  an  idea  of 
pure  perfection  ; nor  compare  his  works,  such  as  they  were,  with 
what  they  might  be  made.  He  knew  to  whom  he  should  be  opposed. 
He  had  more  music  than  Waller,  more  vigour  than  Denham,  and 
more  nature  than  Cowley  ; and  from  his  contemporaries  he  was  iu 
no  danger.  Standing  therefore  iu  the  highest  place,  he  had  no  care 
to  rise  by  contending  with  himself  ; but,  while  there  was  no  name 
above  his  own,  he  was  willing  to  enjoy  fame  on  the  easiest  terms. 

He  was  no  lover  of  labour.  What  he  thought  sufficient  he  did 
not  stop  to  make  better  ; and  allowed  himself  to  leave  many  parts 
unfinished,  in  confidence  that  the  good  lines  would  overbalance  the 

Mr.  Milford  has  printed  at  the  end  of  hU  ‘Life  of  Dryden*  a “list  of  some  unusual 
poetical  and  other  obsolete  words  and  phrases  used  by  Dryden  In  his  various  poems  ** 
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bad.  What  he  had  once  written,  he  dismissed  from  his  thoughts  ; 
and  I believe  there  is  no  example  to  be  found  of  any  correction 
or  improvement  made  by  him  after  publication.  The  hastiness 
of  his  productions  might  be  the  effect  of  necessity  ; but  his  sul> 
sequent  neglect  could  hardly  have  any  other  cause  than  impatience 
of  study.”* 

What  can  be  said  of  his  versification  will  be  little  more  than  a 
dilatation  of  the  praise  given  it  by  Pope  : 

“ Waller  was  smooth  ; but  Drydcn  taught  to  join  \ 

The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line,  V 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.”  \ 

Some  improvements  had  been  already  made  in  English  numbers  ; 
but  the  full  force  of  our  language  was  not  yet  felt ; the  verse 
that  was  smooth  was  commonly  feeble.  If  Cowley  had  sometimes 
a finished  line,  he  had  it  by  chance.  Dryden  knew  how  to  choose 
the  flowing  and  the  sonorous  words,  to  vary  the  pauses  and  adjust 
the  accents,  to  diversify  the  cadence,  and  yet  preserve  the  smooth- 
ness of  his  metre. 

Of  triplets  and  Alexandrines,  though  he  did  not  introduce  the  use, 
he  established  it.”*  The  triplet  has  long  subsisted  among  us. 
Dryden  seems  not  to  have  traced  it  higher  than  to  Chapman’s 
‘ Ilomer  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Phaer’s  ‘ Virgil,’  written  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  in  Hall’s  Satires,  published  five  years  before  the 
death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I believe,  first  used  by  Spenser,  for  the  sake 
of  closing  his  stanza  with  a fuller  sound.”"  We  had  a longer 
measure  of  fourteen  syllables,  into  which  the  ‘ iEneid  ’ was  trans- 
lated by  Phaer,  and  other  works  of  the  ancients  by  other  writers,  of 
which  Chapman’s  ‘ Iliad  ’ was,  I believe,  the  last. 


Of  Dryden’s  raiddity  in  composition  wc  have  unmistakeablc  proof  in  the  production  of 
his  ‘ Britannia  Rediviva.’  The  Prince  comuienioraled  In  the  poem  was  born  on  the  10th  of 
June,  loss,  and  Ix)rd  .Middleton's  *‘  Let  this  be  printed  ” is  dated  “June  the  19th,  10S8.”  The 
poem  contains  864  lines. 

He  calls  triplets  and  Ale.vandrincs  “the  Magna  Charta  of  heroic  poetry." — Did.oJ 
^neUt,  1G9T. 

ISO  fije  Alexandrine  was  in  use  in  English  poetry  long  before  Spenser,  though  not  employed 
In  the  same  marked  manner.  See  BosweU  on  the  Phraseology  and  Metre  of  Shakespeare,  la 
Malone's  Sbak.  by  Bos.  L S39. 
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The  two  first  lines  of  Phacr’s  third  ‘^neid’  will  exemplify  this 
measure : 

“ When  Asia’s  slate  was  overthrown,  and  Priam’s  kingdom  stout, 

All  guiltless,  by  the  power  of  gods  above  was  rooted  out.” 

As  the.se  lines  had  their  break,  or  casura,  always  at  the  eighth 
syllable,  it  was  thought,  in  time,  commodious  to  divide  them  : and 
quatrains  of  lines,  alternately  consisting  of  eight  and  six  syllables, 
make  the  most  soft  and  pleasing  of  our  lyric  measures,  as, 

“ Ilelentless  Time,  destroying  power. 

Which  stone  and  brass  obey. 

Who  giv’st  to  ev’ry  flying  hour 
To  work  some  new  decay.” 

In  the  Alexandrine,  when  its  power  was  once  felt,  some  poems,  as 
Drayton’s  ‘ Polyolbion,’  were  wholly  written  ; and  sometimes  the 
measures  of  twelve  and  fourteen  syllables  were  interchanged  wijh  one 
another.  Cowley  was  the  first  that  inserted  the  Alexandrine  at 
pleasure  among  the  heroic  lines  of  ten  syllables,  and  from  him  Dry- 
den  professes  to  have  adopted  it. 

The  triplet  and  Alexandrine  are  not  universally  approved.  Swift 
always  censured  them,  and  wrote  some  lines  to  ridicule  them.  In 
examining  their  propriety,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  essence  of 
verse  is  regularity,  and  its  ornament  is  variety.  To  write  verse  is  to 
dispose  syllables  and  sounds  harmonically  by  some  known  and  settled 
rule — a rule,  however,  lax  enough  to  substitute  similitude  for 
identity,  to  admit  change  without  breach  of  order,  and  to  relieve 
the  car  without  disappointing  it.  Thus  a Latin  hexameter  is 
formed  from  dactyls  and  spondees  diCfcrently  combined  ; the  English 
heroic  admits  of  acute  or  grave  syllables  variously  disposed.  The 
Latin  never  deviates  into  seven  feet,  or  e.xcceds  the  number  of 
seventeen  syllables  ; but  the  English  Alexandrine  breaks  the  lawful 
bounds,  and  surprises  the  reader  with  two  syllables  more  than  he 
expected. 

'I  he  effect  of  the  triplet  is  the  same  ; the  ear  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  expect  a new  rhyme  in  every  couplet,  but  is  on  a sudden 
surprised  with  three  rhymes  together,  to  which  the  reader  could  not 
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accommodate  his  Toice,  did  he  not  obtain  notice  of  the  change  from 
the  braces  of  the  margins.  Surely  there  is  something  unskilful  in 
the  necessity  of  such  mechanical  direction. 

Considering  the  metrical  art  simj)ly  as  a science,  and  consequently 
excluding  all  casualty,  we  must  allow  that  triplets  and  Alexandrines, 
inserted  by  caprice,  are  interruptions  of  that  constancy  to  which 
science  aspires.  And  though  the  variety  which  they  produce  may 
very  justly  be  desired,  yet,  to  make  our  poetry  exact,  there  ought 
to  be  some  stated  mode  of  admitting  them. 

But  till  some  such  regulation  can  be  formed,  I wish  them  still  to 
be  retained  in  their  pre.scnt  state.  They  are  sometimes  convenient 
to  the  poet.  Fenton  was  of  opinion  that  Dryden  was  too  liberal, 
and  Pope  too  sparing,  in  their  use. 

The  Hiymes  of  Dryden  are  commonly  just,  and  he  valued  himself 
for  his  readiness  in  finding  them  ; but  he  is  sometimes  open  to 
objection. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  our  poets  to  end  the  second  line  with 
a weak  or  grave  syllable  : 

“ Together  o’er  the  Alps  nicthinks  we  Dy, 

Fir’d  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy." 

Pope  : Epistle  to  Jervaa. 

Dryden  sometimes  puts  the  weak  rhyme  in  the  first : 

“ Laugh,  all  the  powers  that  favour  tyranny. 

And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky.” 

Sometimes  he  concludes  a period  or  paragraph  with  the  first  line 
of  a couplet,  which,  though  the  French  seem  to  do  it  without 
irregularity,  always  displeases  in  English  poetry. 

The  Alexandrine,  though  much  his  favourite,  is  not  always  very 
diligently  fabricated  by  him.  It  invariably  requires  a break  at  the 
sixth  .syllable  ; a rule  which  the  modern  French  poets  never  violate, 
but  which  Dryden  sometimes  neglected  : 

“ And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  his  throne.” 

Of  Dryden’s  works  it  was  said  by  Pope,  that  “ he  could  select 
from  them  better  specimens  of  every  mode  of  poetry  than  any  other 
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English  writer  could  supply.”  Perhaps  no  nation  ever  produced  a 
writer  that  enriched  his  language  with  such  variety  of  models.  To 
him  we  owe  the  improvement,  perhaps  the  completion  of  our  metre, 
the  refinement  of  our  language,  and  much  of  the  correctness  of  our 
sentiments.  By  him  we  were  taught  “sapere  et  fari,”  to  think 
naturally  and  express  forcibly.  Though  Davies  has  reasoned  in 
^rhyme  before  him,  it  may  be  perhaps  maintained  that  he  was  the 
first  who  joined  argument  with  poetry.  He  showed  us  the  true 
bounds  of  a translator’s  liberty.  What  was  said  of  Rome,  adorned 
by  Augustus,  may  be  applied  by  an  easy  metaphor  to  English  poetry 
embellished  by  Dryden,  “ lateritiam  invenit,  marmoream  rcliquit.” 
He  found  it  brick,  and  he  left  it  marble.’*’ 

The  invocation  before  the  Georgies  is  here  inserted  from  Mr.  Mil- 
bourne’s  version,  that,  according  to  his  own  proposal,  his  verses  may 
be  compared  with  those  which  he  censures. 

What  makc3  the  richest  tilths  beneath  what  signs 
To  plo^ighy  and  when  to  match  your  elms  and  vines  ; 

I think  Drjden^s  translations  from  Boccace  arc  the  best,  at  least  the  most  poetical  of 
his  poems.  But  as  a poet  he  Is  no  great  favourite  of  mine.  I admire  his  talents  and  genius 
highly,  but  his  Is  not  a poetical  genius.  The  only  qualities  I can  find  in  Dryden  that  are 
timeniiaUy  poetical  are  a certain  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  mind,  with  an  excellent  ear.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  I do  not  add  to  this,  great  command  of  language : that  he  certainly 
has,  and  of  such  language  too  as  It  is  desirable  that  a poet  should  possess,  or  rather  that  he 
should  not  be  without.  But  it  b not  language  that  Is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  poeti* 
cal,  being  neither  of  the  imagination  nor  of  the  passions ; 1 mean  the  amiable,  the  ennobling, 
or  the  intense  passions.  1 do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  b nothing  of  thb  in  Dryden,  but  as 
little  1 think  as  b possible,  considering  how  much  he  has  written.  You  will  easily  understand 
my  meaning,  when  I refer  to  hb  ycrslficatlon  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  as  contrasted  with  the 
language  of  Chaucer.  Dryden  had  neither  a tender  heart  nor  a lofty  sense  of  moral  dignity. 
'Whenever  hb  language  b poetically  impassioned,  it  U mostly  upon  unpleasing  subjects,  such 
as  the  follies,  vices,  and  crimes  of  classes  of  men  or  of  individuab.  That  hb  cannot  be  the 
language  of  imagination  must  have  necessarily  followed  from  thb, — that  there  b not  a single 
image  from  nature  in  the  whole  body  of  his  works ; and  in  hb  translations  fl*om  Virgil,  wherever 
Virgil  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  hb  eye  upon  his  object,  Dryden  always  spoils  the  passage, 
lib  love  is  nothing  but  sensuality  and  appetite:  he  had  no  other  notion  of  the  passion.*  * 
WoRDSWORTB  to  SiR  Wai.ter  Scott  ; Lockhartb  Life  of  Scotty  vol.  11.  p.  2S7,  sec.  ed. 

It  is  almost  needless  after  thb  to  say  that  I mean  Dryden,  whose  versification  I take  to  be 
the  most  musical  that  has  yet  appeared  in  rhyme.  Bound,  sweet,  pompous,  spirited,  and 
various  ; It  flows  with  such  a happy  volubility,  such  an  animated  and  masterly  negligence,  aa 
I am  afraid  will  not  soon  be  excelled.  From  the  fineness  of  his  ear,  his  prose,  too,  b perhaps 
the  sweetest,  the  most  mellow  and  generous,  that  the  Englbh  language  has  yet  produced.—* 
Armstroro  : Miscellanies^  il.  162. 

Dryden  always  gives  me  the  idea  of  being  capable  of  doing  much  more  than  be  did,— 
T.  Moori  : Diary t 27lh  Aug.  1825. 
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What  care  with  flockii,  and  what  with  herd*  agrees, 
And  all  the  management  of  frugal  bees; 

1 sing  Macenasl  Ye  immensely  clear, 

Vast  orbs  of  light,  which  guide  the  rolling  year; 
Bacchus,  and  mother  Ceres,  if  by  you 
We  fat’ning  corn,  for  hungry  mast  pursue. 

If,  taught  by  you,  we  first  the  cluster  prest, 

And  thin  cold  streams  with  sprightly  juice  refresht; 
Ye  faxmis,  the  present  numens  of  the  field, 
Wood-Nymphs  and  fawns,  your  kind  assistance  yield; 
Your  gifts  I sing:  and  thou,  at  whose  fear’d  stroke 
From  rending  earth  the  fiery  courser  broke. 

Great  Neptune,  0 assist  my  artful  song ! 

And  thou  to  whom  the  woods  and  groves  belong, 
Whose  snowy  heifers  on  her  flowry  plains 
In  mighty  herds  the  Ocean  Isle  maintains  1 
Pa7i,  happy  shepherd,  if  thy  cares  divine 
E’er  to  improve  thy  Moenalus  incline, 

Leave  thy  Lyeccan  wood  and  native  grove. 

And  with  thy  lucky  smiles  our  work  approve  ; 

Be  Pallas  too,  sweet  oil’s  inventor,  kind ; 

And  he  who  first  the  crooked  plough  design’d ! 
Syluanus,  god  of  all  the  woods,  appear, 

Whose  hands  a new-drawn  tender  cypress  bear! 

Ye  gods  and  goddesses,  who  e’er  with  love 
Would  guard  our  pastures,  and  our  fields  improve ; 
You,  who  new  plants  from  unsown  lands  supply, 

And  with  condensing  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 

And  drop  ’em  softly  thence  in  fruitfull  showers ; 

Assist  my  entorprize,  ye  gentler  powers! 

And  thou,  great  Ccesar  ! tho  we  know  not  yet 
Among  what  gods  thou’lt  fix  thy  lofty  scat ; 

Whether  thou’lt  be  the  kind  tutelar  god 

Of  thy  own  Rome,  or  with  thy  awful  nod 

Guide  the  vast  world,  while  thy  great  hand  shall  bear 

The  fruits  and  seasons  of  the  turning  year, 

And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother’s  myrtles  wear; 
Whether  thou’lt  all  the  boundless  ocean  sway. 

And  sca-mcn  only  to  thyself  shall  pray, 

Thule,  the  farthest  island,  kneel  to  thee. 

And,  that  thou  may’st  her  son  by  marriage  be, 

Tethys  will  for  the  happy  purchase  yield 
To  make  a dowry  of  her  watry  field : 
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Whether  thou’It  add  to  heaven  a brighter  sign, 

And  o’er  the  summer  months  serenely  shine ; 

AVhere  between  Cancer  and  Erigone 
Tliere  yet  remains  a spaeious  room  for  thee ; 

Where  the  hot  Scorpion  too  his  arms  declines, 

And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  arch  resigns: 

Whate’er  thou’It  be ; for  sure  the  realms  below 
No  just  pretence  to  thy  command  can  show; 

No  such  ambition  sways  thy  vast  desires, 

Tho  Greece  her  own  Elysian  Fields  admires. 

And  now,  at  last,  contented  Proserpine 
Can  all  her  mother’s  earnest  prayers  decline. 

Whate’er  thou’It  be,  O guide  our  gentle  course. 

And  with  thy  smiles  our  bold  attempts  enforce  ; 

With  me  th’  unknowing  rustics  wants  relieve, 

And,  tho  on  earth,  our  sacred  vows  receive  1 

Tlie  original  of  tlie  following  letter  Is  pre.served  in  the  Library  at 
Lambeth,  and  was  kindly  imparted  to  the  public  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vyse. 

Dbydes  to  nis  Sons  in  Italy. 


MS.  in  Lambeth  Library,  marked  No.  933  [G«i,von  Papers,  voL  i.]  p.  SO.”* 

S pt.  the  8rrf,  our  [1697]. 

Pkau  Sons,  _ Being  now  at  Sir  William  Bowycr’s  in  the  country,*”  I cannot 
write  at  largo,  because  I find  myself  somewhat  indi.sposed  with  a cold,  and  am 
thick  of  hearing,  rather  worse  than  I was  in  town.  I am  glad  to  find,  by  your  let- 
ter of  July  2Cth,  your  style,  that  you  are  both  in  health;  but  wonder  you  should 
think  me  so  negligent  as  to  forget  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  ship  in  which 
your  parcel  is  to  come.  I have  written  to  yoa  two  or  three  letters  concerning 
it,  which  I have  sent  by  safe  hand.s,  as  I told  you,  and  doubt  not  but  you  have 
them  before  this  can  arrive  to  you.  Being  out  of  town,  I have  forgotten  the 
ship’s  name,  which  your  mother  will  inquire,  and  put  it  into  her  letter,  which 
is  joined  with  mine.  But  the  master’s  name  I remember:  he  is  called  Mr. 
Balph  Tlurp ; the  ship  is  bound  to  Leghorn,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr. 


(Superscribed) 

“ At  lllu.'<trisslmo  Sigf' 
Carlo  Drj’dcn 

Ciimarlerc  rt'  Houore  A. !?.  S. 

Franca  per  Mantoua." 


In  Roma. 


>•>  At  Denham  Court,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where,  os  Drydcn  himself  tells  us  in  the  Post- 
script to  Ills  Virgil,  he  translated  the  first  Ocorgic  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  .£neld. 
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Tho.  Ball,  merchants.  I am  of  your  opinion,  that  by  Tonson’s  means  almost 
all  our  letters  have  miscarried  for  this  last  year.  But,  however,  he  has  missed 
of  his  design  in  the  Dedication,  though  he  had  prepared  the  book  for  it;  for 
in  every  figure  of  .d^neas  he  has  caused  him  to  be  drawn  like  King  William, 
with  a hooked  nose.‘*‘ 

After  my  return  to  town,  I intend  to  alter  a play  of  Sir  Robert  Iloward’si 
written  long  since,  and  lately  put  into  my  hands;  ’tis  called  ‘The  Conquest 
of  China  by  the  Tartars.’  It  will  cost  mo  six  weeks’  study,  with  the  probable 
benefit  of  a hundred  ppunds.”‘  In  the  mean  time  I am  writing  a song  for  St. 
Cecilia’s  Feast,  who,  you  know,  is  the  patroness  of  music.  This  is  troublesome, 
and  no  way  beneficial ; but  I could  not  deny  the  Stewards  of  the  Feast,  who 
came  in  a body  to  me  to  desire  that  kindness,  one  of  them  being  Mr.  Bridge* 

Among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  Museum  are  the  following  verses : — 

To  he  publUhed  in  the  next  edition  of  Dryden'a  Virgil. 

Old  Jacob,  by  deep  Judgment  sway'd 
To  please  the  wise  beholders, 

Has  placed  old  Nassau's  hook-nos’d  bead 
On  poor  Aineas’  slioulders. 

To  make  the  parallel  bold  tack, 

Methinks  there's  little  lacking ; 

One  took  his  father  pick-a-pack. 

And  t’  other  sent  his  packing. 

i»*  This  was  said  in  1C97,  nine  years  after  Shadwcll  had  received  l.lOf.  for  his  third  day  of 
‘ The  Squire  of  Alsatia,’  at  single  prices,  or  prices  at  which  the  play  was  first  performed. 
Downes,  who  tells  us  this,  adds  (see  p.  821)  that  this  was  the  greatest  receipt  at  Drury  Lane  In 
his  time  (prior  to  170S)  at  single  prices. 

I have  compiled  the  following  stateinent  of  sums  known  to  have  been  given  by  booksellers 
for  the  copyrights  of  plays  with  all  the  accuracy  1 have  been  able  to  give  it ; 
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man,***  whose  parents  are  your  mother’s  friends.  I hope  to  send  you  thirty 
guineas  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  of  which  I will  give  you  an 
account  when  I come  to  town.  1 remember  the  counsel  you  give  me  in  your 
letter ; but  dissembling,  though  lawful  in  some  cases,  is  not  my  talent ; yet, 
for  your  sake,  I will  struggle  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  nature,  and  keep  in 
my  just  resentments  against  that  degenerate  order.  In  the  mean  time  I flatter 
not  myself  with  any  manner  of  hopes,  but  to  do  my  duty,  and  suffer  for  God’s 
sake ; being  assured,  beforehand,  never  to  he  rewarded,  though  the  times 
should  alter.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  September,  Charles  will 
begin  to  recover  his  perfect  health,  according  to  his  nativity,  which,  casting  it 
myself  I am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things  hitherto  have  happened  accordingly  to 
the  very  time  that  I have  predicted  them  : I hope  at  the  same  time  to  recover 
more  health,  according  to  my  age.  Remember  me  to  poor  Harry,  whose 
prayers  I earnestly  desire.  My  Virgil  succeeds  in  the  world  beyond  its  desert 
or  my  expectation.  You  know  the  profits  might  have  been  more;**’  but 
neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honour  would  suffer  me  to  take  them:  but  I 
never  can  repent  of  my  constancy,  since  I am  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
justice  of  the  cause  for  which  I suffor.  It  has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  many 
friends  to  me  amongst  my  enemies,  though  they  who  ought  to  have  been  my 
friends  are  negligent  of  me.  I am  called  to  dinner,  and  cannot  go  on  with 
this  letter,  which  I desire  you  to  exeuse : and  am 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Dbtden.'** 


>**  Oraadson  to  Lord  Keepin-  BridKcman. 

That  li.  If  he  had  dedicated  hie  ‘ Virgil  ’ to  King  'WlUlam. 

IDS  tt  j cannot  paas  by  that  admirable  English  poet  [Dryden]  without  endeavouring  to  make 
his  country  sensible  of  the  obligations  they  have  to  his  muse.  Wliether  they  consider  the  flowing 
grace  of  bis  verslDcatlon,  the  vigorous  sallies  of  liis  fancy,  or  the  peculiar  deKcacy  of  his 
periods,  they  all  discover  excellences  never  to  be  enough  admired.  If  they  trace  him  from 
the  first  productions  of  his  youtli  to  the  last  performances  of  his  age,  they  will  find  that  as  the 
tyranny  of  rhyme  never  imposed  on  the  perspicuity  of  his  sense,  so  a languid  sense  never 
w, anted  to  be  set  off  by  the  harmony  of  rliyme.  And  ns  his  earlier  works  wanted  no  maturity, 
so  his  latter  wanted  no  force  or  spirit.  The  falling  off  of  his  lialr  had  no  other  consequence 
than  to  make  his  laurels  be  seen  the  more. 

“ As  a translator  he  was  Just ; as  an  inventor  he  was  rich.  Ills  versions  of  some  parts  of 
Lucretius,  Horace,  Homer,  and  Virgil,  throughout,  gave  him  a just  pretence  to  that  compli- 
ment which  was  made  to  Monsieur  d’Ablancourt,  a celebrated  French  translator:  /f  tswncer- 
taht  who  hitve  Ute  greatent  ohllgatlon  to  him,  thf,  0 tad  or  tht  living. 

**  M ith  all  these  wondrous  talents  he  was  libelled  in  his  lifetime  by  the  very  men  who  had  no 
other  excellences  but  as  they  were  his  imitators.  Where  he  was  allowed  to  have  sentiments 
superior  to  all  others,  they  charged  him  with  theft.  But  how  did  he  steal  ? No  otherwise  than 
like  those  who  steal  beggars’  children  only  to  clothe  them  the  better.”— Girth  : Prrf.  tc 
Ovid't  Metamorphoies. 
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EDITOR’S  APPENDIX— A. 


Memorial  from  the  King’s  Platers. 


[From  Malone's  life  of  Dryden,  p.  73.  Probahly  addressed  to  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain in  1678.  The  original  in  1800  in  the  possession  of  Isaac 


Whereas  upon  Mr.  Dryden’s  binding  himself  to  write  three  playes  a yere,  ha 
the  said  Mr.  Dryden  was  admitted  and  continued  as  a Sharer  in  the  King’s 
Play-house  for  diverse  years,  and  received  for  hi.s  share  and  a quarter,  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds,  comi/nmibus  amiis ; but  though  he  received  the 
moneys,  wo  received  not  the  playes,  not  one  in  a yeare.  After  which,  the 
House  being  burnt,  the  Company  in  building  another  contracted  great  debts, 
so  that  the  Shares  fell  much  short  of  what  they  were  formerly.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Dryden  complaining  to  the  Company  of  his  want  of  profitt,  the  Company 
was  so  kind  to  him,  that  they  not  only  did  not  pres.se  him  for  the  playes  which 
he  so  engaged  to  write  for  them,  and  for  which  ho  was  paid  beforehand,  but 
they  did  also,  at  his  earnc.st  request,  give  him  a third  day  for  his  last  new 
play,  called  All  for  Love  ; and  at  the  receipt  of  the  money  of  the  said  third  day, 
he  acknowledged  it  as  a gift  and  a particidar  kindnc.sse  of  the  Company.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  kind  proceeding,  Mr.  Dryden  ha.s  now,  jointly  with  Mr. 
Leo  (who  was  in  pemsion  w ith  us  to  the  last  day  of  our  playing,  and  shall  con- 
tinue), written  a play  called  Oedipus,  and  given  it  to  the  Duke’s  Company,  con- 
trary to  his  said  agreement,  his  promi.se,  and  all  gratitude,  to  the  great 
prejudice  and  almost  undoing  of  the  Company,  they  being  the  only  poets 
remaining  to  us.  Mr.  Crownc,  being  untler  the  like  agreement  with  the  Duke’s 
House,  w'ritt  a play  called  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  being  forced  by 
their  refusall  of  it  to  bring  it  to  us,  the  said  Company  compelled  us,  after  the 
studying  of  it,  and  a vast  expense  in  scenes  and  clothes,  to  buy  ofl’  their 
ciaynie,  by  paying  all  the  pension  ho  had  received  from  them,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  paid  by  the  King’s  Company,  besides  neere 
forty  pounds  he  the  said  Mr.  Growne  paid  out  of  his  owne  pocket. 

Those  things  considered,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Dryden’s  said  agreement, 
promise,  and  moneys  freely  given  him  for  his  said  last  new  play,  and  the 
many  titles  we  have  to  his  writings,  this  play  be  judged  away  from  us,  wo 
must  submit 


(Signed)  Charles  Kiu.igrew. 

Charles  Hart. 

Nicii.  Burt. 

Gardeli.  CoonMAN. 
Mic.  Moiiun. 
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Drydkn  to  tiik  Earl  of  Cuksterfield.”” 

London,  Febi-utiry  17, 1096. 

My  Lord, — I have  hitherto  wanted  conridence  to  give  your  Lordship  the 
trouide  of  a letter,  which  I designed  almost  a year  together,  and  am  now 
forced  to  take  this  opportunity  or  wholly  lo.se  it.  My  translation  of  Virgil 
is  alreaily  in  the  prcs.s,  and  I cannot  pos.sibly  defer  the  publication  of  it  any 
longer  tlian  Mid.suinincr  term  at  farthest.  I have  hindered  it  thus  long  in 
hopes  of  his  return  for  whom  and  for  my  conscience  1 have  sufl’crcd,  that  I 
might  have  laid  my  author  at  his  feet;  but  now,  finding  that  God’s  time  for 
ending  our  miseries  is  not  yet,  I have  been  advised  to  make  three  several 
dedications  of  the  Eclogue.s,  the  Georgies,  and  the  Aincid.  The  Eclogues 
have  been  desired  a year  ago  by  my  Lord  Cliflbrd,  whose  fatlier,  the  Trea- 
surer, was  my  patron  ; the  Ahieids  by  the  Marquis  of  Normandy ; and  if  I 
dur.st  presume  so  far,  I would  humbly  oiler  the  Georgies  to  your  Lord.ship’s 
patronage.  They  are  not,  I confe.ss,  the  most  si>eciou3  part  of  Virgil,  but  in 
revenge  tliey  arc  his  masterpiece;  in  which  he  has  not  only  outdone  all 
otlier  poets,  but  himself. 

Accordingly  I have  laboured,  and  I may  say  have  cultivated,  the  Georgies 
with  more  care  than  any  other  part  of  him,  and,  as  I think  myself,  with  more 
8ucce.s3.  ’Tis  suitable  to  the  retired  life  which  you  have  cho.scn,  and  to  your 
studies  of  philosophy.  Erom  the  first  hour  since  I have  had  the  happiness  of 
being  known  to  your  Lordship  I have  always  preferred  you  in  my  poor  esteem 
to  any  other  nobleman,  and  that  in  all  respects.  And  you  may  plea.se  to 
believe  me  as  an  honest  man  that  I have  not  the  least  consideration  of  any 
profit  in  this  address,  but  only  of  honouring  myself  by  dedicating  to  you.  Ily 
this  time,  my  Lord,  yon  may  perceive  why  I have  been  solicitous  to  procure 
the  favour  of  your  being  one  of  the  subscribers  to  this  work.  And  to  returu 
to  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  ’twas  upon  a just  ditlidcnce  of  my  success  in 
this  presumption  that  1 have  humoured  my  natural  bashfulness  in  not  addre.s.s- 
ing  you  sooner.  But  as  teeming  women  must  speak  at  last  or  lose  their 
longing,  so  I am  constrained  to  beg  that  1 may  not  miscarry  of  my  translation, 
who  am,  with  all  honour  of  humility. 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  servant, 

J<in.N  DiaoEN. 

See  note  to  .Jolinson’s  ‘ Aitvertiscaicnt’  before  this  voliiiiie. 

200  xiii„  ciiaraeteristic  correapuu.leace,  iliocovered  since  JIalonc  amt  Scott  wrote,  was  lirst 
printed  in  llie  ‘ Correspondence  of  Uic  Second  Earl  of  Ciiesterfieid  ’ (the  handsome  Eari', 
1 vol.  8vo.  1829. 
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Earl  op  Chesterpield  to  Drtden. 

February  the  19tt,  1697. 

Sir, — When  I consider  that  the  greatest  men  are  desirous  of  being  distin- 
guished by  some  mark  of  your  esteem,  I am  surprised  at  the  obligation  that 
you  have  laid  upon  me,  by  intending,  as  you  mention,  to  place  iny  name 
before  some  of  your  works.  It  looks  as  if  you  were  tired  with  the  Court,  and 
would  now  think  of  a hermitage,  or  of  a country  gentleman,  who,  being  in  no 
post  whereby  he  may  merit  such  a favour,  must  value  it  the  more,  as  proceed- 
ing from  no  other  motive  than  kindncs.s,  which  I shall  always  endeavour  to 
deserve,  by  being  with  great  reality,  sir. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Chesterpield. 


Earl  op  Chesterpield  to  Drtden. 

To  Mr.  Dryden  upon  his  Dedication  of  his  Translation  of  VirgiFs  Georgies  to 
me  and  sending  me  the  book. 

August  the  10th,  1697. 

Sir, — Though  I have  never  been  ambitious  of  being  obliged  by  many  men, 
yet  I am  very  much  pleas’d  with  the  being  so  by  Mr.  Dryden.  Not  out  of 
vanity,  in  having  my  inconsiderable  name  placed  (by  so  great  a man)  in  the 
front  of  one  of  his  works,  but  because  it  gives  the  world  a testimony  of  his 
friendship  to  me.  I confess  that  I have  always  esteemed  you  the  llomcr  of 
this  age,  and  I am  sure  that  you  have  had  that  one  advantage  far  above  him, 
for  he  never  shined  much  but  in  the  dark — I mean  till  he  was  dead  ; and  you 
have  had  that  glory  the  greatest  part  of  your  life.  But  I do  not  pretend  to 
offer  the  incense  of  praise  to  him  who  is  the  best  teacher  of  others  how  to 
give  it,  my  intention  being  only  at  this  time  to  express  some  part  of  my  resent- 
ments for  the  invaluable  present  that  you  have  made  me,  and  to  desire  youi 
acceptance  by  this  bearer  of  a small  mark  of  those  respects  which  shall  eve* 
be  paid  you  by. 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Chesterpield. 


Dryden  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterpield. 

Mr.  Dryden' s Answer  to  my  Letter  on  the  other  side. 

August  1S(A,  1697. 

My  Lord, — I cannot  pretend  to  acknowledge,  as  I ought,  the  noble  present 
which  I have  received  from  your  Lordship,  any  more  than  I can  pretend  to 
have  deserved  it.  I will  not  think  that,  like  Sylla,  you  rewarded  a bad  poet, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  commanded  him  to  write  no  more,  for  the  greatest  value 
I can  put  upon  myself  is  your  favourable  opinion  of  my  verses.  I am  glad 
that  they  have  pleased  the  world,  but  I am  proud  that  they  have  pleased  your 
Lordship.  By  the  largeness  of  your  present,  I must  conclude  that  you  consi- 
dered who  gave,  and  not  who  was  to  receive ; and  I know  but  one  who  made 
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this  reflection  before  your  Lordship,  and  that  was  Alexander.  I am  sure  I 

need  not  say  that  I have  avoided  flattery  in  my  Dedication,  for  your  character 

was  established  with  all  who  had  the  honour  of  knowing  you.  I have  only 

spread  it  amongst  those  who  had  not  that  happiness,  as  being  from  the  bottom 

of  my  heart,  and  without  poetry,  your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  and  most 

obliged  servant,  , _ 

John  Dryden. 


APPENDIX— C. 


List  of  Drtdsn’s  Plays. 


Finding  that  several  of  my  friends,  in  buying  my  plays,  &c.,  bound  together, 
have  been  imposed  on  by  the  booksellers  foisting  in  a play  which  is  not  mine 
[The  Mistaken  Husband],  I have  here  [King  Arthur,  4to.  1691],  to  prevent 
this  for  the  future,  set  down  a catalogue  of  my  Plays  and  Poems  in  quarto, 
putting  the  plays  in  the  order  I wrote  them. — John  Dryden. 


Name. 


The  WUd  GaUant  . . . 

The  Rival  Ladies  .... 
The  Indian  Emperor  . . 
Secret  Love;  or.  The 
Maiden  Queen  . . . 

Sir  Martin  Marali  . . 


The  Tempest  . . 

An  Evening’s  Love;  or, 
The  Mock  Astrologer 
Tyrannick  Love ; or,  The 
Royal  Martyr 
The  Conquest  of  Gra 
nada.  Two  Parts  , 
Marriage  A-Ia-mode  . 
The  Assignation ; 

Love  in  a Nunnery 

Amboyna 

The  State  of  Innocence 

Aurengzebe  

All  for  Love 

The  Kind  Keeper ; 

Mr.  Liniberhain  . . 

(Edipus 

Troiius  and  Crcs.sida . 
The  Spanish  Priar  . . 
The  Duke  of  Guise  . . 

Albion  and  Albanius . 
Don  Sebastian  .... 

Amphitryon 

King  Arthur 

Cleomenes 

Love  Triumphant  . . 


or. 


Nature. 


Comedy 

Tragi-Comedy 

Tragedy 

Comedy 


By  whom 
acted. 


The  King’s] 
Servants 


Tragedy 

Comedy 

Tragedy 

Opera 

Tragedy 

I 

Comedy 

Tragedy  i 
1*  I 

Tragi-Comedy' 
Tragedy 

Opera 
Tragedy 
Comedy 
Opera  , 

Tragedy 
Tragl-t.'omedy 


The  Duke’s] 
Servants. 

The  klng’sj 
Servants. 


TheDuke’s] 
i Servants. 


Theljnited 

Companies 


First  Night. 


5 Feb.,  1602-S 

2 Mar.,  1666-7 
15  Aug.,  1667 


Entered  at 
Stationers’ 
Hall. 


7 Aug.,  1667 

27  June,  1664 
26  .May,  1665 
7 Aug.,  1667 

24  June,  1668 


7 Nov.,  1667  S Jan.,  1669-70 
12  June,  1668  20  Nov.  1608 


a 

U 


14  July,  1669 
20  Feb.,  1670-1 
IS  Mar.,  1672-3] 


26  June,  1673 
17  AprU,  1674 
I 29  Nov.,  1675 
81  Jan  , 1677-8 


14  April,  1679 


Published 
(all  in 
4to.) 


1669 

1664 

1667 

1668 

1668 

1670 

1671 

1670 

1672 

1673 
1673 

1673 

1674 
1670 

1678 
1073 

1679 
1679 
1081 
1683 

1685 

1690 

1090 

1091 

1092 

1691 


*•*  I have  enlarged  this  list  from  Malone’s  reprint  and  from  other  sources.  The  entries  in 
the  column  “ First  night  ” have  been  supplied  from  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  the  MS.  Usts  of  Plays 
at  which  King  Charles  II.  was  present,  still  preserved  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  OfBce. 
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Born  at  Luton  in  Bcdforilshire — Educated  at  Cambridge — Rector  of  Malden  in  Bedfordshire — 
PublUhca  ‘ The  Choice  ’ — Marries— Death  and  Character. 

Of  Mr.  John  Pornfrct  nothing  is  known  but  from  a slight  and  con- 
fused account  prefixed  to  his  poems'  by  a nameless  friend,  who 
relates  that  he  was  the  sou  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomfret,  vicar  of  Luton 
in  Bcdfordsliire,"  that  he  w'as  bred  at  Cambridge,’  entered  into 
orders,  and  was  rector  of  Malden  in  Bedfordshire,  and  might  have 
risen  in  the  Church  ; but  that  when  he  applied  to  Dr.  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  for  institutioii  to  a living  of  considerable  value,  to 
which  he  had  been  jireseuted,  he  found  a troublesome  obstruction 
raised  by  a malicious  interpretation  of  some  passage  in  his  ‘ Choice,’ 
from  which  it  was  inferred  that  he  considered  happiness  as  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  a mistress  than  of  a wife.* 

This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated  : for  it  had  happened  to 
Pomfret  as  to  all  other  men  who  plan  schemes  of  life,  he  had  de- 
parted from  his  purpose,  and  was  then  married. 

The  malice  of  his  enemies  had,  however,  a very  fatal  consequence; 
the  delay  constrained  his  attendance  in  Loudon,  where  he  caught 
the  smallpox,  and  died  in  1703,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
lie  published  his  poems  in  1699  ; and  has  been  always  the 


1 Rather  to  his  ‘ Remains/  published  in  1724. 

^ Thomas  Pomfret,  father  of  the  poet,  was  first  curate  and  then  vicar  of  Luton.  Dr.  John* 
son  says  that  John  Pomfret,  the  poet,  died  in  ITO^,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  Thomas,  son 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Pomfret  and  Mrs.  Catharine  his  wife,  was  baptized  at  Luton,  March  12,  16G7, 
as  appears  by  the  parish  register.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  entry  agrees  with  the  poet’s  age  ; 
and  that  among  a numerous  family,  nil  of  whom  were  baptized  at  Luton,  the  name  of  John 
does  not  occur. — Ltsons  ; Bedfordshire^  p.  114. 

® lie  was  of  Queen’s  College,  Caml»ridge,  and,  by  the  University  Register,  appears  to  have 
taken  bis  Bachelor's  degree  In  1GS4,  and  his  Master’s  in  1G9S. 

* At  the  end  of  the  fourth  edition  of  ‘ The  Choice’  (1701,  fol.)  appears  as  an  advertisement, 
* The  Virtuous  Wife,  a poem,  in  answer  to  The  Choice  that  would  have  no  Wife.’  The  Choice 
appeared  as  “by  a person  of  quality.’’ 
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favourite  of  that  class  of  readers  who,  without  vanity  or  criticism, 
seek  only  their  own  amusement. 

Uis  ‘ Choice  ’ exhibits  a system  of  life  adaj)ted  to  common  notions, 
and  equal  to  common  expectations  ; such  a state  as  affords  plenty 
and  tranquillity,  without  exclusion  of  intellectual  pleasures.  Per- 
haps no  composition  in  our  language  has  been  oftener  perused  than 
Pomfret’s  ‘ Choice.’ 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility  ; the  pleasure  of 
smooth  metre  is  afforded  to  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed 
with  ponderous  or  entangled  with  intricate  sentiment.  He  pleases 
many,  and  he  who  pleases  many  must  have  some  species  of  merit. 
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Birlh  and  Parentage — Educated  under  a Private  Tutor — Ilcprc<>ciiU  East  Grinstead  in  the 
Restoration  Parliaineiit — His  Early  Dissipation — His  Valour  and  Gaiety — Writes  a famous 
Ballad  at  Sea,  *Toall  you  ladles  now  at  land’ — Created  Earl  of  Middlesex— Succeeds  his 
Father  as  Earl  of  Dorset — Sides  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  James  II. — Twice  Mar- 
ried— His  Patronage  of  Poets — Death  at  Butli,  and  Burial  at  Wytliiam  in  Sussex. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  the  character  lias  been  drawn  so  largely  and 
so  elegantly  by  Prior,’  to  whom  he  wms  familiarly  known,  that 
nothing  can  be  added  by  a casual  hand  ; and,  as  its  author  is  .so 
generally  read,  it  would  be  nscle.ss  offieiousness  to  transcribe  it. 

CiiAULES  Sackville  was  born  January  24,  1631-8.’  Having  been 
educated  under  a private  tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned 
a little  before  the  Restoration.  He  was  chosen  into  the  first  parlia- 
ment that  was  called,  for  East  Grinstcad,  in  Sussex,  and  soon 
became  a favourite  of  Charles  II.,  but  undertook  no  public  employ- 
ment, being  too  eager  of  the  riotous  and  licentious  pleasures  which 
young  men  of  high  rank  who  aspired  to  be  thought  wits  at  that 
time  imagined  themselves  entitled  to  indulge. 

One  of  these  frolics  has,  by  the  industry  of  Wood,’  come  down 
to  posterity.  Sackville,  who  was  then  Lord  Buckhurst,  with  Sir 
Charles  Sedley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk  at  the  Cock,  in 
Bow-strcct  by  Covent-garden,  and,  going  into  the  balcony,  exposed 
themselves  to  the  populace  in  very  indecent  postures.  At  last,  as 
they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  forth  naked  and  harangued  the 
populace  in  snch  profane  language  that  the  public  indignation  was 
awakened  ; the  crowd  attempted  to  force  the  door,  and,  being 

* In  the  Dedication  of  Ids  poems  to  the  Earl’s  son. 

Ills  mother  wa.s  Frances  Cranfteld,  daughter  of  Idonel  Oranndd,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  hy 
his  second  wife.  The  mother  of  ShetTicld,  Date  of  Buckingham,  was  Elizabeth  Cranfield, 
daughter  of  the  same  nobleman  by  Ids  first  wife. 

® Wood’s  account  of  his  own  Life  (ed.  Blis."?,  1S4S),  p.  137. 
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repulsed,  drove  in  tlic  performers  with  stones,  and  broke  the  win- 
dows of  the  house. 

For  this  luisdemcaiior  they  were  indicted,  and  Sedley  was  fined 
five  hundred  pounds ; what  was  the  sentence  to  the  others  is  not 
» known.  Sedley  employed  Killigrew*  and  another  to  procure  a 
remis.sion  from  the  King;  but  (mark  the  friendship  of  the  dissolute  !) 
they  begged  the  fine  for  themselves,  and  exacted  it  to  the  last 
groat. 

In  1065  Lord  Buckhurst  attended  the  Duke  of  York  as  a volun- 
teer in  the  Dutch  war,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  June  3rd,  when 
eighteen  great  Duteh  ships  were  taken,  fourteen  others  were  de- 
stroyed, and  Opdam  the  admiral,  who  engaged  the  Duke,  was  blown 
up  beside  him,  with  all  his  crew. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle  he  is  said  ‘ to  have  composed  the 
celebrated  song,  ‘ To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land,’  with  equal  tran- 
quillity of  mind  and  promptitude  of  wit.  Seldom  any  splendid  story 
is  wholly  true.'  I have  heard  from  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,’  who 
was  likely  to  have  good  hereditary  intelligence,  that  Lord  Buckhurst 
had  been  a week  employed  upon  it,  and  only  retouched  or  finished 
it  on  the  memorable  evening.  But  even  this,  whatever  it  may  sub- 
tract from  his  facility,  leaves  him  his  courage. 

He  was  soon  after  made  a gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  sent 
on  short  embassies  to  France.' 

In  1074  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  James  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
came  to  him  by  its  owner’s  death,  and  the  title  was  conferred  on 
him  the  year  after.  In  1677  he  became,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
Earl  of  Dorset,  and  inherited  the  estate  of  his  family. 

* Henry  KUligrev,  son  of  the  celebrated  Thomas. 

® By  Prior. 

* Pepys  is  thought  to  refer  to  it  at  a still  earlier  period : — **  2nd  January,  1664-5.  To  my 
Lord  Brouncker*s,  by  appointment,  in  the  Piazza  in  Covent  Garden,  where  I occasioned  much 
mirth  with  a ballet  I brought  with  me,  made  from  the  seamen  at  sea  to  their  ladies  in  town, 
saying  Sir  W.  Pen,  Sir  G.  Ascue,  and  Sir  J.  Lawson  made  tliem.** 

The  song  U printed  (I  believe  for  the  first  time  in  any  collection  of  poems)  In  Llntot’s  Miscel- 
lany Poemtt,  fivo.,  1712,  and  is  there  called  * A Song,  written  at  sea  by  the  late  Earl  of  Dorset, 
in  the  first  Dutch  War.* 

’ John,  fifth  Earl  of  Orrery  (bom  1707,  died  1762),  author  of  a well-known  volume  of  Letters 
on  Swift.  Fentop,  the  poet,  had  been  his  tutor. 

* One  enibas?*y  was,  as  Dryden  is  said  to  have  called  it,  **  a sleeveless  errand.’*  Charles  II. 
had  become  enamoured  of  Nell  Gwyn,  with  whom  Lord  Buckhurst  was  then  living,  and  a 
short  embassy  was  invented  by  the  King  to  get  rid  of  hU  rival. 
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In  1684,  having  buried  his  first  wife,  of  the  family  of  Bagot,  who 
left  him  no  child,’  he  married  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, celebrated  both  for  beauty  and  understanding. 

lie  received  some  favourable  notice  from  King  James  ; but  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his  innovations,  and 
with  some  other  Lords  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  to  countenance 
the  Bishops  at  their  trial. 

As  enormities  grd^  every  day  less  supportable,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  concur  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  those  Lords  who 
sat  every  day  in  council  to  preserve  the  public  peace  after  the  King’s 
departure  ; and,  what  is  not  the  most  illustrious  action  of  his  life, 
was  employed  to  conduct  the  Princess  Anne  to  Nottingham,  with  a 
guard,  such  as  might  alarm  the  populace  as  they  passed  with  false 
apprehensions  of  her  danger.  Whatever  end  may  be  designed, 
there  is  always  something  despicable  in  a trick. 

He  became,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  a favourite  of  King  Wil- 
liam, who,  the  day  after  his  accession,  made  him  lord-chamberlain 
of  the  household,  and  gave  him  afterwards  the  Garter.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  among  those  that  were  tossed,  with  the  King,  in  an 
open  boat  sixteen  hours,  in  very  rough  and  cold  weather,  on  the 
coast  of  Holland.  His  health  afterwards  declined  ; and,  on  January 
29,  1105-6,  he  died  at  Bath.” 

He  was  a man  whose  elegance  and  judgment  were  universally 


* She  waa  Uie  widow  of  the  Earl  of  EalmoaUi,  and  is  attacked  by  Lord  Hulgrare  la  his  Essay 
on  Satire,  as 

A teeming  widow,  bat  a barren  wife. 

There  Is  a fine  portrait  of  her  at  Althorp.  His  second  wife  is  among  the  Kneller  beauties  al 
Hampton  Court. 

1°  He  was  burled  in  the  Sackville  vault,  in  the  cimrch  of  Wytliiam,  in  Sussex.  There  are 
several  good  portraits  of  him  by  Kneller,  at  Knowle,  the  princely  seat  of  the  Sackvllles,  in 
Kent.  His  son  was  the  first  Soke  of  Dorset.  He  was  fed  with  dedications.  Dry  den  dedicates 
to  him  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  and  bis  translation  of  Juvenal ; Shadwell  dedicates  three 
plays  to  him,  and  Nat  Lee  a like  number ; Ethcrege  dedicated  to  him  hb  * Love  in  a Tub,’ 
Otway  hb  ‘ Alcibiades,’  Crowne  hb  ‘ Country  Wit,’  Tate  hb  ‘ Brutus  of  Alba D’Crfey  hU 
second  part  of  ‘ Don  Quixote,'  and  Congreve  hb  ‘ Love  for  Love.’  Hb  after  rival  as  a patron 
— Charles  Montague,  Lord  Halifax — addressed  hb  poem  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  King  Wil- 
liam’s victory  in  Ireland,  and  Ambrose  Philip’s  best  poem  is  an  epbtle  to  Lord  Dorset.  Nor 
were  poets  alone  complimentary,  for  Dennb  dedicates  to  him  hb  volume  of  remarks  on  Black- 
more's  ‘ Prince  Arthur.’  Further  diligence  might  doubtless  add  to  thb  incense  of  the  muse 
offered  to  the  witty  Earl  of  Dorset.  To  Brady  he  gave  the  living  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
Sir  Fleetwood  Shephard,  the  wit,  participated  in  lib  bounty,  and  died  in  hb  country  seat  at 
Copt  Ilall,  in  Essex.  To  end  all,  Pope  wrote  bis  epitaph. 
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confessed,  and  whose  bonuty  to  the  learned  and  witty  was  generally 
known.  To  the  indulgent  affection  of  the  i)ublic  Lord  Rochester 
bore  ample  testimony  in  this  remark  “ I hiow  not  how  it  is,  but 
Lord  Buckhurst  may  do  what  he  will,  yd  is  never  in  the  wrong.”  '* 

If  such  a man  attempted  poetry,  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  works 
were  praised.  Dryden,  whom,  if  Trior  tells  truth,  he  distinguished 
by  his  beneficence,  and  who  lavished  his  blandishments  on  those  who 
are  not  known  to  have  so  well  deserved  theirff  undertaking  to  pro- 
duce authors  of  our  own  country  superior  to  those  of  antiquity,  says, 
“ I would  instance  your  Lordship  in  satire,  and  Shakespeare  in  tra- 
gedy.” " Would  it  be  imagined  that,  of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  all 
the  satires  were  little  personal  invectives,  and  that  his  longest  com- 
position was  a song  of  eleven  stanzas  ? 

The  blame,  however,  of  this  exaggerated  praise  falls  on  the  enco- 
miast, not  upon  the  author  ; whose  performances  are,  what  they 
j)retend  to  be,  the  effusions  of  a man  of  wit — gay,  vigorous,  and 
airy,  llis  verses  to  Howard  show  great  fertility  of  mind,  and  hi.s 
‘ Dorinda  ’ has  been  imitated  by  Pope.'* 

Prior^s  Dedication.  It  U told  by  Prior,  in  a panegyric  on  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  that  his 
seryants  used  to  put  themselves  in  his  way  when  he  was  angry,  because  he  was  sure  to  recom- 
pense them  for  any  Indignities  which  he  made  them  suffer.  This  Is  the  round  of  a passionate 
man's  life.  Uc  contracts  debts  when  he  is  furious,  which  his  virtue,  if  he  has  virtue,  obliges 
him  to  discharge  at  the  return  of  reason.  lie  spends  his  time  in  outrages  and  acknowledg- 
ment, injury  and  reparation.  Or,  If  there  be  any  who  hardens  himself  in  oppression,  and 
justifies  the  wrong  because  he  has  done  it,  his  insensibility  can  make  small  part  of  his  praise 
or  his  happiness ; he  only  adds  deliberate  to  hasty  folly,  aggravates  petulance  by  contumacy, 
and  destroys  the  only  plea  that  he  can  offer  fur  the  tenderness  and  patience  of  mankind.**—* 
Johnson  ; Tdie  JiambUr^  No.  11. 

For  pointed  satire  I would  Buckhurst  choose — 

The  best  good  man  with  the  worst  natur'd  muse. 

£atl  of  ISoc^itst^r, 

The  subject  of  this  book  confines  me  to  satire,  and  In  that  an  author  of  your  own  quality, 
whose  ashes  I will  not  disturb,  has  given  you  all  the  commendation  which  his  self-sufficiency 
could  afford  to  any  man.  Th«  lest  good  man  wii?b  tho  toornt  nntur^d  muse.  In  tliat  charao- 
ter  rocthlnks  I am  reading  Jonson's  verses  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare;  an  insolent, 
sparing,  and  invidious  panegyric,  where  good-nature,  the  most  god-like  commendation  of  a 
man,  is  only  attributed  to  your  person  and  denied  to  your  writings. — Drtdsn  : Dtd.  of  Juve- 
nal (1C93)  io  ike  Eiu'l  of  Dorset. 

Dedication  of  Juvenal  (3G93)  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 

Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  too  much  inclined  to  burlesque  ; Sir  Fleetwood  Shep- 
hard ran  too  much  into  romance  and  improbability,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Ranelugh  into  quibble 
and  banter ; yet  each  of  these  had  a good  deal  of  wit;  and  if  they  had  bad  more  study  than 
generally  a court  life  allows,  os  their  ideas  would  have  been  more  numerous,  their  wit  would 
have  been  more  perfect  The  late  Earl  of  Dorset  was  indeed  a great  exception  to  this  rule, 
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for  he  had  thoaghts  which  no  book  could  lend  him,  and  a way  of  expressing  them  which  no 
man  knew  how  to  prescribe. — Prior;  Headt  of  an.  Essay  on  Learning. — MS. 

Lord  Dorset’s  things  are  aii  excellent  in  their  way ; for  one  should  consider  his  pieces  as  a 
sort  of  epigrams ; wit  was  his  talent.  He  and  Lord  Rochester  should  be  considered  as  holiday 
writers,  as  gentlemen  that  diverted  themselves  now  and  then  with  poetry  rather  than  as 
poets. — Pore  : Spence  by  Singer,  p.  281. 

Among  the  uncollected  poems  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  let  me  mention  ' Epitaph  ; Under  this 
stone  lies  prudent  Dame  Doroty  ’ and  ‘ Cosmelia  ’ in  Lintot  and  Pope’s  Miscellany,  vol.  li. 
pp.  186-7,  ed.  17.82 ; * The  Antiquated  Coquet  ’ in  Drift’s  Prior,  i.  170 ; and  ‘ On  the  Death  of 
Queen  Anne’s  Son,’  and  another  poem  in  Park’s  ed.  of ' Walpole’s  Noble  Authors,’  iv.  19, 
copied  from  Dr.  Maty’s  Review. 
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1663-1107. 


Born  at  Westminster — Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge — IIU  Political  Employments^ 
Death  and  Burial  in  Westminster  Abbey — Works  and  Character. 


George  Stepney,  descended  from  the  Stepneys  of  Prendergast  in 
Pembrokeshire,  was  born  at  Westminster  in  1663.  Of  his  father’s 
condition  or  fortune  we  have  no  account.  Having  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education  at  Westminster,  where  he  passed  si.v  years  in 
the  college,  he  went  at  nineteeu  to  Cambridge,’  where  he  continued 
a friendship  begun  at  school  with  Mr.  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Halifax.  They  came  to  London  together,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
invited  into  public  life  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset.® 

His  qualifications  recommended  him  to  many  foreign  employments, 
so  that  his  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  negotiations.  In  1692® 
he  was  sent  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  ; in  1693  to  the 
Imperial  Court ; in  1694  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony ; in  1696  to  the 
Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  the  Congress  at  Frankfort ; in 
1698  a second  time  to  Brandenburgh  ; in  1699  to  the  King  of 
Poland  ; in  1101  again  to  the  Emperor  ; and  in  1106  to  the  States 
General.  In  1691  he  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade. 
His  life  was  busy,  and  not  long.  He  died  [at  Chelsea]  in  1101,  and 


’ He  waa  entered  of  Trinity  College,  and  took  his  Master’s  degree  in  1CS9. 

’ Johnson  had  written  Duke. 

* Johnson  does  not  mention  the  date  of  any  poem  by  Stepney.  The  first  I h.ave  seen  in 
point  of  time,  Ls  a translation  of  the  9lh  elegy  of  the  8rd  book  of  Ovid,  ‘ Upon  the  death  of 
Tibullus,’  printed  in  Tonson’s  first  Miscellany,  ICSJ,  p.  IM,  followed  by  'The  Epistle  to  Charles 
Montague,  Esq.,  on  Ills  Majesty’s  Voyage  to  Ireland.  By  Mr.  George  Stepney.  London: 
printed  for  Francis  Saunders,  Ac.,  1G91,’  foL 
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is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  this  epitaph,  which  Jacob 
transcribed ; — 


n.  s.  E. 

Georcius  Stepnkius,  Aniiiger, 

Vir 

Oh  Ingenii  acumen, 

Litcrarum  Scientiam, 

Morum  Suavitatem, 

Rcrum  Usum, 

Virorum  Amplissiniorum  Consuetudincm 
Linguae,  Styli,  ac  Vitae  Elegantiam, 
Praeclara  OEBcia  cum  Britanniae  turn  Europae 
prasstita, 

Sua  83tatc  multum  cclcbratus, 

Apud  postcros  semper  cclcbrandus ; 
Flurimas  Legationes  obiit 
Ea  Fide,  Diligcntia,  ac  Felicitate, 

Ut  Augustissimorum  Principum 
Gulielmi  & Annae 
Spem  in  illo  repositam 
Nunquara  fefellcrit, 

Haud  rare  superaverit. 

Post  longum  honorum  Cursum 
Brevi  Temporis  Spatio  confectum. 

Cum  Naturae  parum,  Famae  satis  vixerat, 
Animam  ad  altiora  aspirantem  placide  efflavit 

On  the  left  hand  : — 

G.  S. 

Ex  Equestri  Familia  Stepneiorum, 

De  Prendergast,  in  Comitatu 
Fembrochiensi  oriundus, 
Westmonasterii  natus  cst,  a.d.  1668 
Electus  in  Collegium 
Sancti  Petri  Westmonast.  a.  1676. 

Sancti  Trinitatis  Cantab.  1682. 
Consiliariorum  quibus  Commercii 
Cura  commissa  est  1697. 

Chelseiae  mortuus ; &,  comitante 
Magna  Procerum 
Frequentia,  hue  elatus,  1707. 
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It  is  reported  that  the  juvenile  compositions  of  Stepney  made  grey 
authors  blush.*  I know  not  whether  his  poems  will  appear  such 
wonders  to  the  present  age.  One  cannot  always  easily  find  the 
reason  for  which  the  world  has  sometimes  conspired  to  squander 
praise.  It  is  not  very  unlikely  that  he  wrote  very  early  as  well  as 
he  ever  wrote  ; and  the  performances  of  youth  have  many  favourers, 
because  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim  to  public  honours,  and  are 
therefore  not  considered  as  rivals  by  the  distributors  of  fame. 

lie  appareutly  professed  himself  a poet,  and  added  his  name 
[1693]  to  those  of  the  other  wits  in  the  version  of  Juvenal  ; but  he 
is  a very  licentious  translator,  and  does  not  recompense  his  neglect 
of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  In  his  original  poems,  now 
and  then,  a happy  line  may  perhaps  be  found,  and  now  and  then  a 
short  composition  may  give  pleasure ; but  there  is,  in  the  whole,  little 
either  of  the  grace  of  wit,  or  the  vigour  of  nature.’ 

♦ By  Oldisworth.  See  p.  457. 

‘ The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  ot  Stepney  Is  now  in  the  British  Mnseom,  bat  does  not 
add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  his  poetic  life. 
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1676-1708. 


Born  at  Bampton  in  Oxfordshire — Educated  at  Winchester  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford^Pub- 
JUhes  'The  Splendid  Shilling,'  'Blenheim,'  and  'Cider' — Death  and  Burial  in  Hereford 
Cathedral— Monument  in  Westminster  Abbej — Works  and  Character. 

John  Philips  was  born  on  the  30th  of  December,  1676,  at  Bamp- 
ton in  Oxfordshire,  of  which  place  his  father.  Dr.  Stephen  Philips, 
archdeacon  of  Salop,  was  minister.  The  first  part  of  his  edneation 
was  domestic  ; after  which  he  was  sent  to  Winchester,  where,  as  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  Sewel,  his  biographer,  he  was  soon  distinguished  by 
the  superiority  of  his  exercises  ; and,  what  is  less  easily  to  be  cre- 
dited, so  much  endeared  himself  to  his  schoolfellows  by  his  civility 
and  good  nature,  that  they,  without  murmur  or  ill-will,  saw  him 
indulged  by  the  master  with  particular  immunities.  It  is  related 
that,  when  he  was  at  school,  he  seldom  mingled  in  play  with  the 
other  boys,  but  retired  to  his  chamber,  where  his  sovereign  pleasure 
was  to  sit,  hour  after  hour,  while  his  hair  was  combed  by  somebody 
whose  service  he  found  means  to  procure. 

At  school  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poets  ancient  and 
modern,  and  fixed  his  attention  particularly  on  Milton. 

In  1694  he  entered  himself  at  Christchurch,  a college  at  that  time 
in  the  highest  reputation,  by  the  transmission  of  Busby’s  scholars  to 
the  care  first  of  Fell,  and  afterwards  of  Aldrich.  Here  he  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a genius  eminent  among  the  eminent,  and  for  friend- 
ship particularly  intimate  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  author  of  ‘ Phaedra 
and  Hippolitus.’  The  profession  which  he  intended  to  follow  was 
that  of  physic  ; and  he  took  much  delight  in  natural  history,  of 
which  botany  was  his  favourite  part. 

His  reputation  was  confined  to  his  friends  and  to  the  university, 
till  about  1703  he  extended  it  to  a wider  circle  by  the  ‘Splendid 
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Shilling,’ ' which  struck  the  public  attention  with  a mode  of  writing 
new  and  unexpected. 

This  pcrlbrniancc  raised  Win  so  high,  that  when  Europe  resounded 
with  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  ho  was,  probably  with  an  occult  op- 
position to  Addison,  employed  to  deliver  the  acclamation  of  the 
Tories.  It  is  said  that  he  would  willingly  have  declined  the  task, 
but  that  his  friends  urged  it  upon  him.  It  appears  that  he  wrote  this 
poem  at  the  house  of  Mr.  St.  John. 

‘ Blenheim’  was  published  in  1105.’  The  next  year’  produced  his 
greatest  work,  the  poem  upon  ‘ Cider,’  in  two  books,  which  was 
received  with  loud  praises,  and  continued  long  to  be  read,  as  an 
imitation  of  Virgil’s  ‘ Georgic  ’ which  needed  not  shun  the  presence 
of  the  original. 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
began  to  meditate  a poem  on  the  ‘ Last  Day  ’ — a subject  on  which 
no  mind  can  hope  to  equal  expectation. 

This  work  he  did  not  live  to  finish  ; his  diseases,  a slow  con- 
sumption and  an  asthma,  put  a stop  to  his  studies,  and  on  Feb.  15, 
1108,  at  the  beginning  of  his  thirty-third  year,  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Hereford  ; * and  Sir  Simon 

1 I find  it  in  ^ A Collection  of  Poems,’  in  8vo.,  printed  In  liOt,  for  David  Brown  and  Beo. 
Tooke,  where  it  consists  of  141  lines.  This  was  followed  In  1705  by  a stolen  and  imperfect 
Impression  printed  bj  Ben.  Bragge,  and  the  same  year  by  the  correct  copy,  viz.,  * The  Splen* 
did  Shilling.  An  Imitation  of  Milton.  Now  first  correctly  published.  London:  printed  for 
Tho.  Bennet,  at  the  llalf-Moon,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  1705/  folio,  144  lines. 

^ ’BleDbeim,  a poem,  inscribed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Harley,  Esq.  London: 
printed  for  Tho.  Bennet,  at  the  Half-Moon,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  1705/  folio.  Bennet 
was  then  the  Tory  bookseller,  Tonson  the  Whig  bookseller. 

* Rather  170S.  * Cyder.  A Poem.  In  Two  Books.  London  : printed  for  Jacob  Tonson, 
within  Gray’s  Inn  Gate,  next  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  170S,’  8vo.  On  the  27tli  November,  1707,  Ton> 
son  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Philips  to  give  him  for  his  poem  of  ' Cyder,’  in  two  books, 
forty  guineas  ; one  hundred  copies  on  large  paper,  and  two  dedication  copies  bound  In  Turkey 
leather.  For  a second  edition  he  was  to  give  him  ten  guineas.  On  the  24th  January,  1707-^, 
Philips  signed  the  following  receipt : — 

January  24,  1707.  Received  then  of  Jacob  Tonson  forty  guineas  in  full  for  the  copy  of  a 
poem  intituled  ‘Cyder,*  in  two  books. 

1 say  received  by  me,  JonM  Philips. 

These  facts  I derive  from  the  original  agreement  and  receipt  sold  (1854)  to  Mr.  Monckton 
Blilnes  among  the  effects  of  Mr.  Pickering,  the  well-known  publisher.  I liave  one  of  the  large 
paper  copies. 

* His  mother  was  living  at  Hereford ; and  in  the  cathedral,  prior  to  the  recent  restorations 
under  Dean  Merewether,  the  stone  wiilch  his  mother  placed  over  his  grave  was  to  be  seen  with 
its  Latin  Inscription. 
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Harcourt,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  gave  him  a monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  inscription  at  Westminster  was  written, 
as  I have  heard,  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  tlioiigh  commonly  given  to  Dr. 
Freind. 

Ilia  Epitaph  at  Hereford. 

JOHANNES  PIIILirS 


Obiit  15  die  Feb.  anno 


Dotn.  1708. 
A^tat.  sujB  32. 


Cujus 

Ossa  si  requiras,  banc  Urnam  inspice  : 

Si  ingeniuni  ncscias,  ipsius  Opera  consulc  : 

Si  Tumulum  desidcras, 

Templuin  adi  Weatmon  as  ter  tense : 

Qualis  quantusque  Vir  fuerit, 

Dicat  elegans  ilia  & preclarc, 

0u»  cenotaphium  ibi  decorat, 
Inscriptio. 

Quam  interim  erga  Cognatos  pius  & ofBciosus, 
Testetur  hoc  saxum 

A Maria  PniLirs  Matrc  ipsius  plcntissinia 
Dilecti  Filii  Memorise  non  sine  Lacrymis  dicatum. 


Hia  Epitaph  at  Westminster. 

Herefordiae  conduntur  Ossa, 

Hoc  in  Dclubro  statuitur  Imago, 

Britanniam  omnem  pervagatur  Fama 
JOUANNIS  PHILIPS: 

Qni  Viris  bonis  doctisque  juxta  ebarus, 
Immortale  suum  Ingenium, 
Eruditione  multiplici  excnltum, 

Miro  animi  candore 
Eximia  moruiii  simplicitate 
Honcstavit. 

Litterarum  Amceniorum  sitim, 

Quam  Wintonise  Pucr  sentire  coeperat. 
Inter  .iEdis  Christi  Aluranos  jugitcr  explevit, 
In  illo  Musarum  Domicilio 
Prseclaris  Ailmulorum  studiis  cxcitatus, 
Optimis  Bcribendi  Magistris  semper  intentus, 
Carmina  sermone  Patrio  coinposuit 
A Grtecis  Latinisque  fontibus  feliciter  deducta, 
Atticis  Romanisque  auribus  omnino  digna, 
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Yersuura  quippe  Ilarmoniam 
Rythmo  didiccrat. 

Aiitiquo  illo,  libero  niultiformi 
Ad  res  ipsas  apto  prorsus,  & uttempcruto, 

Non  numcri.s  in  cundeni  ferfe  orbem  rodcuntibua. 

Non  Clausularum  sitnilitor  oadciitium  sono 
Metiri : 

Uni  in  hoc  laudis  genere  Miltono  secundua,* 

Prinioque  poena  Par. 

Res  sen  Tenues,  seu  Grandes,  seu  Mcdiocrcs 
Ornandas  sumserat, 

Nasquani,  non  quod  decuit, 

Et  videt,  & a.ssccutus  est, 

Egregius,  quocunquc  Stylum  verterct, 

Fandi  author,  & Modorum  artifcx. 

Fas  sit  Hide, 

Auso  licet  a tua  Metrorum  Lege  disccdcro 
0 Poesis  Anglicanae  Pater,  atque  C'onditor,  Chaucere, 

Alterum  tibi  latus  elaudere, 

"Vatum  eerte  Cineres,  tuos  undique  stipantium 
Non  dedcccbit  Chorum. 

Simon  Harcoiirt  Uilcs, 

, Viri  benfe  de  se,  de  Littcris  meriti 

Quoad  viveret  Fautor, 

Post  Obitum  pie  memor. 

Hoc  illi  Saxum  poni  voluit. 

J.  Philips,  Stepiiani,  S.  T.  P.  Archidiaconi 
Salop,  Filius,  natus  est  Bamptoniae 
in  agro  Oxon.  Dec.  30,  1676. 

Obiit  llerefordiae,  Feb.  16,  1708.* 

Philips  has  been  always  praised,  without  contradiction,  ns  a man 
modest,  blameless,  and  pious,  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  with- 
out discontent,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  without  impatience; 
beloved  by  those  that  knew  him,  but  not  ambitious  to  be  known . 
He  was  probably  not  formed  for  a wide  circle  Ilis  conversation  is 


* When  the  inscription  for  the  monument  of  Philipe,  In  which  he  was  said  to  be  noli  JUil- 
tono  secundtu,  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then  dean  of  Westminster,  he  refused  to  admit  it; 
the  name  of  Milton  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  detestable  to  be  read  on  the  rcail  of  a building 
dedicated  to  devotion.  Atterburv,  who  succeeded  him,  being  author  of  the  inacripUon,  per- 
mitted Its  reception. — Jonssos : /,f/«  of  MiUon.  See  p.  158. 

* There  Is  a portrait  of  Philips  by  Riley,  at  Nuneham,  in  Oxfordshire. 
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commended  for  its  innocent  gaiety,  which  seems  to  have  flowed  only 
among  his  intimates  ; for  I have  been  told  that  he  was  in  company 
silent  and  barren,  and  employed  only  upon  the  pleasures  of  his  pipe. 
His  addiction  to  tobacco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
who  remarks  that  in  all  his  writings,  except  ‘ Blenheim,’  he  has 
found  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fragrant  fume.  In  common 
life  he  was  probably  one  of  those  who  please  by  not  offending,  and 
whose  person  was  loved  because  his  writings  were  admired.  He 
died  honoured  and  lamented  before  any  part  of  his  reputation  had 
withered,  and  before  his  patron  St.  John  had  di.sgraccd  him. 

His  works  are  few.  ‘ The  Splendid  Shilling  ’ has  the  uncommon 
merit  of  an  original  design,  unless  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by 
the  ancient  ‘ Centos.’  To  degrade  the  sounding  words  and  stately 
construction  of  Milton  by  an  application  to  the  lowest  and  most 
trivial  things,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a momentary  triumph  over 
that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its  captives  in  admiration  ; the 
words  and  things  are  presented  with  a new  appearance,  and  novelty 
is  always  grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain. 

Bat  the  merit  of  such  performances  begins  and  ends  with  the  first 
author.  He  that  should  again  adapt  Milton’s  phrase  to  the  gross 
incidents  of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  it  with  more  art,  which 
would  not  bo  difficult,  must  yet  expect  but  a small  part  of  the 
praise  which  Philips  has  obtained  ; he  can  only  hope  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  repeater  of  a jest. 

“ The  parody  on  Milton,”  says  Gildon,  “ is  the  only  tolerable 
production  of  its  author.”  This  is  a cemsure  too  dogmatical  and 
violent.  The  poem  of  ‘ Blenheim  ’ was  never  denied  to  be  tolerable, 
even  by  those  who  do  not  allow  its  supreme  excellence.  It  is  indeed 
the  poem  of  a scholar,  aU  inexpert  of  war — of  a man  who  writes 
books  from  books,  and  studies  the  world  in  a college.  He  seems  to 
have  formed  his  ideas  of  the  field  of  Blenheim  from  the  battles  of 
the  heroic  ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivalry,  with  very  little  compre- 
hension of  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  composition  of  a modem 
hero,  which  Addison  has  displayed  with  so  much  propriety.  He 
makes  Marlborough  behold  at  a distance  the  slaughter  made  by 
Tallard,  then  haste  to  encounter  and  restrain  him,  and  mow  his  way 
through  ranks  made  headless  by  his  sword. 
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He  imitates  Milton’s  numbers  indeed,  but  imitates  them  very 
injudiciously.  Deformity  is  easily  copied  ; and  whatever  there  is  in 
Milton  which  the  I’eader  wishes  away,  all  that  is  obsolete,  peculiar, 
or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with  great  care  by  Philips.  Milton’s 
verse  was  harmonious,  in  proportion  to  the  general  state  of  our 
metre  in  Milton’s  age  ; and  if  he  had  written  after  the  improve- 
ments made  by  Drydcn,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  admitted  a more  pleasing  modulation  of  numbers  into  his  work: 
but  Philips  sits  down  with  a resolution  to  make  no  more  music  than 
he  found — to  waut  all  that  his  master  wanted,  though  he  is  very  far 
from  having  what  his  master  had.  Those  asperities,  therefore,  that 
are  venerable  in  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ are  contemptible  in  the 
‘ Blenheim.’ 

There  is  a Latin  ode  written  to  his  patrou  St.  John,  in  return  for 
a present  of  wine  and  tobacco,  which  cannot  be  passed  without 
notice.  It  is  gay  and  elegant,  and  exhibits  several  artful  accommo- 
dations of  cla.s.sic  expre.ssions  to  new  purjmses.  It  seems  better 
turned  than  the  odes  of  Ilannes.’ 

To  the  poem  on  ‘ Cider,’  written  iu  imitation  of  the  ‘ Georgies,’ 
may  be  given  this  peculiar  praise,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth,  that 
the  precepts  which  it  contains  are  exact  and  just,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  at  once  a book  of  entertainment  and  of  science.  This  I 
was  told  by  [Philip]  Miller,  the  great  gardener  and  botanist,  whose 
expression  was,  that  tMre  were  many  books  written  on  the  same  subject 
in  yrost,  which  do  not  contain  so  much  truth  as  that  poem. 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  intersperse  precepts 
relating  to  the  culture  of  trees  with  sentiments  more  generally 
alluring,  and  in  easy  and  graceful  transitions  from  one  subject  to 
another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  his  master  ; but  he  unhap- 

’ This  ode  I am  willing  to  mention,  because  there  seems  to  be  an  error  In' all  the  printed 
copies,  which  Is,  I find,  retained  in  the  last.  They  all  read, 

Quam  Oratiarum  enra  decentium 
0 ! 0 ! labellis  cui  Venus  insidet 

The  autlior  probably  wrote, 

Quam  Oratiarum  cura  decentium 

Ornat;  labellis  cui  Venus  insidet.-  Johnson. 

This  is  a remarkable  instance  of  sagacious  criticism.  The  first  edition  of  the  ode  reads 
fVnaf. 
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pily  pleased  himself  with  blank  verso,  and  supposed  that  the  num- 
bers of  Milton,  which  impress  the  mind  with  veneration,  combined 
as  they  are  with  subjects  of  inconceivable  grandeur,  could  be  sus- 
tained by  images  which  at  most  can  rise  only  to  elegance.  Contend- 
ing angels  may  shake  the  regions  of  heaven  in  blank  verse  ; but  the 
flow  of  equal  measures,  and  the  embellishment  of  rhyme,  must  recom- 
mend to  our  attention  the  art  of  engrafting,  and  decide  the  merit 
of  the  redslreak  and  pearwain* 

What  study  could  confer.  Philips  had  obtained  ; but  natural 
deficience  cannot  be  supplied.  lie  seems  not  born  to  greatness  and 
elevation.  He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he  often  surprise  with  uuex- 
pected  excellence  ; but  perhaps  to  his  la.st  poem  may  be  applied 
what  Tully  said  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  that  it  ii  wrillen  with  much 
art,  though  with  few  blazes  of  genius. 

" A poem  frigiilly  didactic,  without  rhyme,  is  so  near  to  prose  that  the  reader  only  scorns  it 
for  pretending  to  be  verse.— JonssON : Life  o/ltoecommon.  See  p.  2.32. 

Philips,  in  his  ‘ Cyder,’  has  succeeded  extremely  well  in  Ids  imitation  of  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  but 
was  quite  wrong  in  endeavouring  to  imitate  it  on  such  a subject. — Pope  ; Spence  lyy  Singer' 
p.  174. 
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The  following  Fragment,  written  by  Edmund  Smith,  upon  the 
Works  of  Philips,  has  been  transcribed  from  the  Bodleian  Manu- 
scripts : — 

A Prefatort  Discourse  to  the  Poem  on  Mr.  Philips,*  with  a Character 

OF  HIS  Writings. 

It  is  altogether  as  equitable  some  account  should  be  given  of  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  writings,  ns  of  those  who  are  renowned  for 
great  actions.  It  is  but  reasonable  they  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
immortality  of  others  should  have  some  share  in  it  themselves ; and,  since 
their  genius  only  is  discovered  by  their  works,  it  is  just  that  their  virtues 
should  be  recorded  by  their  friends.  For  no  modest  men  (as  the  person  I 
write  of  was  in  perfection)  will  write  their  own  panegyrics  ; and  it  is  very  hard 
that  they  should  go  without  reputation,  only  because  they  the  more  deserve  it. 
The  end  of  writing  Lives  is  for  the  imitation  of  the  readers.  It  will  be  in  the 
power  of  very  few  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ; we  must  be  content 
with  admiring  his  great  qualities  and  actions,  without  hopes  of  following  them. 
The  private  and  social  virtues  are  more  easily  transcribed.  The  life  of  Cowley 
is  more  instructive,  as  well  as  more  fine,  than  any  we  have  in  our  language. 
And  it  is  to  be  wished,  since  Mr.  Philips  had  so  many  of  the  good  qualities  of 
that  poet,  that  I had  some  of  the  abilities  of  his  historian. 

The  Grecian  philosophers  have  had  their  Lives  written,  their  morals  com- 
mended, and  their  sayings  recorded.  Mr.  Philips  had  all  the  virtues  to  which 
most  of  them  only  pretended,  and  all  their  integrity  without  any  of  their 
affectation. 

The  French  are  very  just  to  eminent  men  in  this  point ; notit  learned  man 
nor  a poet  can  die,  but  all  Europe  must  be  acquainted  with  his  accomplish- 
ments. They  give  praise  and  expect  it  in  their  turns : they  commend  their 
Patrus  and  Molieres  as  well  as  their  Condds  and  Turennes  ; their  Pellisons  and 
Kacincs  have  their  elogies,  as  well  as  the  prince  whom  they  celebrate ; and 
their  poems,  their  mercuries,  and  orations,  nay,  their  very  gazettes,  are  filled 
with  the  praisc.s  of  the  learned. 

• A poem  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  Philips,  author  of  the  * Splendid  Shilling,*  * Blenheim,* 
and  ‘ Cyder.’  By  Mr.  Edmund  Smith.  London : printed  for  Bernard  Lintott,  at  the  Croat 
Keys,  between  the  two  Temple  Gates,  in  Fleet-street : folio,  n.  d. 
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I am  satisfied,  had  they  a Philips  among  them,  and  known  how  to  value 
him ; had  they  one  of  his  learning,  his  temper,  but,  above  all,  of  that  particu- 
lar turn  of  humour,  that  altogether  new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to 
their  poets,  and  a subject  of  their  panegyrics,  and  perhap.s  set  in  competition 
with  the  ancients,  to  whom  only  he  ought  to  submit. 

I shall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  Justice  to  his  memory,  since  nobody  else 
undertakes  it.  And  indeed  I can  assign  no  cause  wby  so  many  of  his  acquain- 
tance (that  are  as  willing  and  more  able  than  myself  to  give  an  account  of  him) 
should  forbear  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  one  so  dear  to  them,  but  only  that 
they  look  upon  it  as  a work  entirely  belonging  to  me. 

1 shall  content  myself  with  giving  only  a character  of  the  person  and  his 
writings,  without  meddling  with  the  transactions  of  his  life,  which  was  alto- 
gether private : I shall  only  make  this  known  observation  of  his  family,  that 
there  was  scarcely  so  many  extraordinary  men  in  any  one.  I have  been 
acquainted  with  five  of  his  brothers  (of  which  three  are  still  living),  all  men  of 
fine  parts,  yet  all  of  a very  unlike  temper  and  genius.  So  that  their  fruitful 
mother,  like  the  mother  of  the  gods,  seems  to  have  produced  a numerous 
offspring,  all  of  different  though  uncommon  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neither 
their  modesty  nor  the  humour  of  the  present  age  permits  me  to  speak ; of  the 
dead,  I may  say  something. 

One  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations  of  any  one  I know.  He  had  perfectly  mastered,  and  even 
improved,  the  notions  of  Grotius,  and  the  more  refined  ones  of  Puffendorff. 
He  could  refute  Hobbes  with  as  much  solidity  as  some  of  greater  name,  and 
expose  him  with  as  much  wit  as  Echard.  That  noble  study,  which  requires  the 
greatest  reach  of  reason  and  nicety  of  distinction,  was  not  at  all  diflBcult  to 
him.  ’Twas  a national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who  understood  a science  so 
necessary,  and  yet  so  imknown  in  England.  I shall  add  only,  he  had  the  same 
honesty  and  sincerity  as  the  person  I write  of,  but  more  heat : the  former  was 
more  inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to  divert : one  employed  his  reason  more, 
the  other  his  imagination : the  former  had  been  well  qualified  for  those  posts 
which  the  modesty  of  the  latter  made  him  refuse.  IJis  other  dead  brother 
would  have  been  an  ornament  to  the  college  of  which  he  was  a member.  He 
had  a genius  either  for  poetry  or  oratory ; and,  though  very  young,  composed 
several  very  agreeable  pieces.  In  all  probability  he  would  have  wrote  as  finely 
as  his  brother  did  nobly.  He  might  have  been  the  Waller,  as  the  other  was 
the  Milton,  of  his  time.  The  one  might  celebrate  Marlborough,  the  other  his 
beautiful  offspring.  This  had  not  been  so  fit  to  describe  the  actions  of 
heroes  as  the  virtues  of  private  men.  In  a word,  he  had  been  fitter  for 
my  place ; and,  while  his  brother  was  writing  upon  the  greatest  men  that  any 
age  ever  produced,  in  a style  equal  to  them,  he  might  have  served  as  a pane- 
gyrist on  him. 

This  is  all  I think  necessary  to  say  of  his  family.  I shall  proceed  to  himself 

19* 
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and  liis  writings,  wliicii  I shall  first  treat  of,  because  I know  they  arc  ccnsiiroil 
by  some  out  of  envy,  and  more  out  of  ignorance. 

Tile  ‘ Splendid  Shilling,’  which  is  far  the  least  considerable,  has  the  more 
general  reputation,  and  perhaps  hinders  the  character  of  the  rest.  The  stylo 
agreed  so  well  with  the  burlesque,  that  the  ignorant  thought  it  could  become 
nothing  else.  Everybody  is  plea.scd  with  that  work.  But  to  judge  rightly  of 
the  other  requires  a perfect  mastery  of  poetry  and  criticism,  a just  contempt 
of  the  little  turns  and  witticisms  now  in  vogue,  and,  above  all,  a perfect  under- 
standing of  poetical  diction  and  description. 

All  that  have  any  taste  of  poetry  will  agree  that  the  great  burlesque  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  low.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  a great  thing  appear 
little,  than  a little  one  great : Cotton  and  others  of  a very  low  genius  have 
done  the  former ; but  Philips,  Garth,  and  Boileau,  only  the  latter. 

A picture  in  miniature  is  every  painter’s  talent ; but  a piece  for  a cupola, 
where  all  the  figures  arc  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to  the  eye,  requires  a 
master’s  hand. 

It  must  still  be  more  acceptable  than  the  low  burlesque,  becau.se  the  images 
of  the  latter  are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  language  itself  entirely  unknown  to 
all  men  of  good  breeding.  The  style  of  Billingsgate  would  not  make  a very 
agreeable  figure  at  St.  James's.  A gentleman  would  take  but  little  pleasure  in 
language  which  he  would  think  it  hard  to  be  accosted  in,  or  in  reading  words 
which  he  could  not  pronounce  without  blushing.  The  lofty  burlesque  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  because,  to  write  it,  the  author  must  be  master  of  two  of 
the  most  different  talents  in  nature.  A talent  to  find  out  and  expose  what  is 
ridiculous  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  to  raise  and  elevate.  We  must 
read  Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  and  llorace  and  Uudibras  for  the  other. 
We  know  that  the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often  failed  in  the  grave 
style,  and  the  tragedian  ns  often  in  comedy.  Admiration  and  Laughter  are  of 
such  opposite  natures,  that  they  arc  seldom  created  by  the  same  person.  The 
man  of  mirth  is  always  observing  the  follies  and  weaknesses,  the  serious  writer 
the  virtues  or  crimes,  of  mankind ; one  is  pleased  with  contemplating  a beau, 
the  other  a hero:  even  from  the  same  object  they  would  draw  different  ideas; 
Achilles  would  appear  in  very  different  lights  to  Thersites  and  Alexander, — the 
one  would  admire  the  courage  and  greatness  of  his  soul,  the  other  would 
ridicule  the  vanity  and  rashness  of  his  temper.  As  the  s'atirist  says  to 
Hannibal : — 

“ I curre  per  Alpes 

Ct  pucris  plavcas,  ct  declamatio  fias.” 

The  contrariety  of  style  to  the  subject  pleases  the  more  strongly,  becau.se  it 
is  more  surprising : the  expectation  of  the  reader  is  pleasantly  deceived  who 
expects  an  humble  style  from  the  subject,  or  a great  subject  from  the  style. 
It  pleases  the  more  universally,  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  taste  both  of  the 
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^rare  and  the  merrj ; but  more  particularly  so  to  those  who  have  a relish  of 
the  best  writers  and  the  noblest  sort  of  poetry.  I shall  produce  only  one  pas- 
sage out  of  this  poet,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  his  Galligaskins : — 

“ Mj  GalUgasldiu,  which  hare  long  wltltstood 
The  winter's  fUry  and  encroaching  frosts, 

By  time  subdued  (what  wiil  not  time  subdue  ?)” 

This  is  admirably  pathctical,  and  shows  very  well  the  vicissitudes  of  sublunary 
things.  The  rest  goes  on  to  a prodigious  height;  and  a man  in  Greenland 
could  hardly  have  made  a more  pathetic  and  terrible  complaint.  Is  it  not  sur- 
prising that  the  subject  should  be  so  mean,  and  the  verse  so  pompous,  that  the 
least  things  in  his  poetry,  as  in  a microscope,  should  grow  great  and  formidable 
to  the  eye — especially  considering  that,  not  understanding  French,  he  had  no 
model  for  his  style  ? that  he  should  have  no  writer  to  imitate,  and  himself  be 
inimitable  f that  he  should  do  all  this  before  he  was  twenty — at  an  age  whieh 
is  usually  pleased  with  a glare  of  false  thoughts,  little  turns,  and  unnatural 
fustian — at  an  age  at  which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  I had  almost  said  Virgil, 
were  inconmderablc  ? So  soon  was  his  imagination  at  its  full  strength,  his 
judgment  ripe,  and  his  humour  complete. 

This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diversion,  without  any  design  of  publi- 
cation. It  was  communicated  but  to  me,  but  soon  spread,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  pirates.  It  was  put  ont,  vilely  mangled,  by  Ben  Bragge,”  and  impu- 
dently  said  to  be  corrected  by  the  author.  This  grievance  is  now  grown  more 
epidemical,  and  no  man  now  has  a right  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  a title  to  bis 
own  writings.  Xenophon  answered  the  Persian  who  demanded  his  arms, 
“ We  have  nothing  now  left  but  our  arms  and  our  valour ; if  we  surrender  the 
one,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  the  other  b”  Poets  have  nothing  but  their  wits 
and  their  writings  ; and  if  they  are  plundered  of  the  latter,  I don’t  see  what 
good  the  former  can  do  them.  To  pirate,  and  publicly  own  it,  to  prefix 
their  names  to  the  works  they  steal,  to  own  and  avow  the  theft,  I believe,  was 
never  yet  heard  of  but  in  England.  It  will  sound  oddly  to  posterity,  that,  in  a 
polite  nation,  in  an  enlightened  age,  under  the  direction  of  the  most  wise, 
most  learned,  and  most  generous  encouragers  of  knowledge  in  the  world,  the 
property  of  a mechanic  should  be  better  secured  than  that  of  a scholar ; that 
the  poorest  manual  operations  should  be  more  valued  than  the  noblest  pro- 
ducts of  the  brain ; that  it  should  be  felony  to  rob  a cobbler  of  a pair  of  shoes, 
and  no  crime  to  deprive  the  best  author  of  his  whole  subsistence ; that  nothing 
should  make  a man  a sure  title  to  his  own  writings  but  the  stupidity  of  them ; 
that  the  works  of  Dryden  should  meet  with  less  encouragement  than  those  of 

The  correct  edition  was  printed  for  Tho.  Bennet.  Whereas  a false  copy  Is  published  by 
B.  Bragg,  of  an  imitation  of  Milton,  under  the  title  of  the  ‘ Splendid  Shilling,’  Ac. : This  is  to 
give  notice  that  it  will  be  printed  next  week  from  a true  copy. — The  Daily  Courant,  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  1, 1706. 
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his  own  Flccknoe,  or  Blackmoro ; that  Tillotson  and  St.  George,  Tom  Thumb 
and  Temple,  should  be  set  on  an  equal  foot.  This  is  the  reason  why  this  very 
paper  has  been  so  long  delayed  ; and  while  the  most  impudent  and  scandalous 
libels  are  publicly  vended  by  the  pinitcs,  this  innocent  work  is  forced  to  steal 
abroad  as  if  it  were  a libel. 

Our  present  writers  arc  by  these  wretches  reduced  to  the  same  condition 
Virgil  was  when  the  centurion  seized  on  his  estate.  Hut  I don’t  doubt  but 
I can  fix  upon  the  Mcctenas  of  the  present  age,  that  will  retrieve  them  from  it. 
But  whatever  effect  this  piracy  may  have  upon  us,  it  contributed  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Philips;  it  helped  him  to  a reputation  which  he 
neither  desired  nor  expected,  and  to  the  honour  of  being  put  upon  a work  of 
which  he  did  not  think  himself  capable ; but  the  event  showed  his  modesty. 
And  it  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  he,  who  could  raise  mean  subjects  so  high, 
should  still  he  more  elevated  on  greater  themes ; that  he,  that  could  draw 
such  noble  idaas  from  a shilling,  could  not  fail  upon  such  a subject  as  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  tnhich  i»  capable  of  heightening  even  the  moet  low  and  trifing 
genius.  And,  indeed,  most  of  the  great  works  which  have  been  produced  in 
the  world  have  been  owing  less  to  the  poet  than  the  patron.  Men  of  the 
greatest  genius  are  sometimes  lazy,  and  want  a spur ; often  modest,  and  dar« 
not  venture  in  public;  they  certainly  know  their  faults  in  the  worst  things; 
and  even  their  best  things  they  arc  not  fond  of,  because  the  idea  of  what  they 
ought  to  bo  is  far  above  what  they  are.  This  induced  me  to  believe  that 
Virgil  desired  bis  works  might  be  burnt,  had  not  the  same  Augustus  that 
desired  him  to  write  them  preserved  them  from  destruction.  A scribbling 
beau  may  imagine  a poet  tnag  be  induced  to  write,  by  the  very  pleasure  he 
finds  in  writing ; but  that  is  seldom,  when  people  arc  necessitated  to  it.  I 
have  known  men  row,  and  use  very  bard  labour,  for  diversion,  which  if  they 
had  been  tied  to,  they  would  have  thought  themselves  very  unhappy. 

But  to  return  to  ‘ Blenheim,’  that  work  so  much  admired  by  some,  and 
censured  by  others.  I have  often  wished  he  had  wrote  it  in  Latin,  that  he 
might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  empty  critics,  who  could  have  as  little 
understood  his  meaning  in  that  language  as  they  do  his  beauties  in  his  own. 

False  critics  have  been  the  plague  of  all  ages.  Milton  himself,  in  a very 
polite  court,  has  been  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a wheel-barrow  : be  had 
been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a good  poet.  Atid  this, 
perhaps,  may  he  Mr.  Philips's  ease. 

But  I take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his  readers  to  be  the  occasion  of 
tneir  dislike.  People  that  have  formed  their  taste  upon  the  French  writers 
can  have  no  relish  for  Philips ; they  admire  points  and  turns,  and  conse- 
quently have  no  judgment  of  what  is  great  and  majestic  ; he  must  look  little 
in  their  eyes  when  he  soars  so  high  as  to  be  almost  out  of  their  view.  I can- 
not therefore  allow  any  admirer  of  the  F’rench  to  be  a judge  of  ‘Blenheim,’ 
nor  any  who  takes  Bouhours  for  a complete  critic.  He  generally  judges  of 
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the  ancients  by  the  moderns,  and  not  the  moderns  by  the  ancients : he  takes 
those  passages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really  sublime  which  come  the 
nearest  to  it ; he  often  calls  that  a noble  and  a great  thought  which  is  only  a 
pretty  and  fine  one,  and  has  more  instances  of  the  sublime  out  of  Grid's  de 
Tristibus  than  he  has  out  of  all  Virgil 

I shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those  to  be  judges  of  Philips  who  make  tho 
ancients,  and  particularly  Virgil,  their  standard. 

But  before  I enter  on  this  subject  I shall  consider  what  is  particular  in  the 
style  of  Philips,  and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the  style  of  heroic  poetry,  and 
next  inquire  how  far  he  is  come  up  to  that  style. 

His  style  is  particular,  because  he  lays  aside  rhyme  and  writes  in  blank 
Terse,  and  uses  old  words,  and  frequently  postpones  the  adjective  to  the  sub- 
stantive, and  the  substantive  to  the  verb,  and  leaves  out  little  particels,  a 
and  the,  her  and  hie,  and  uses  frequent  appositions.  Now,  let  us  examine 
whether  these  alterations  of  style  be  conformable  to  the  true  sublime.'* 

X • • « • 

■ ' Philips  wrote  a copy  of  verses  against  Blackmore.  See  Fenton’s  Letter  of  24tb  January, 
1706-7,  In  Wooll’s  ‘ Warton.’  p.  208. 
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Born  at  Abberley,  in  Worcestershire— Kducaled  at  Oxford — Dryden’s  high  Character  of  him— 

Ills  early  Bncouragement — Buried  at  Abberley — Works  and  Character. 

William  Walsh,  the  son  of  Joseph  Walsh,  Esq.,  of  Abberley,  in 
Worcestershire,’  was  born  in  1663,  as  apj>ears  from  the  account  of 
Wood,  who  relates  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became,  in  1618,  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  College. 

lie  left  the  university  without  a degree,  and  pursued  his  studies 
at  London  and  at  home.  That  he  studied,  in  whatever  place,  is 
apparent  from  the  effect ; for  he  became,  in  Mr.  Dryden’s  opinion, 
the  best  critic  in  the  nation? 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a critic  or  a scholar,  but  a man  of 
fashion,  and,  as  Dennis  remarks,  ostentatiously  splendid  in  his  dress, 
lie  was  likewise  a member  of  Parliament  and  a courtier,  knight  of 
the  shire  for  his  native  county  in  several  parliaments;  in  another  the 
representative  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire  ; and  gentleman  of  the 
horse  to  Queen  Anne,  under  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Some  of  his  verses  show  him  to  have  been  a zealous  friend  to  the 
Revolution  ; but  his  political  ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence  or 
kindness  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a Dissertation  on  Virgil’s 
Pastorals,  in  which,  however  studied,  he  discovers  some  ignoranee 
of  the  laws  of  French  versification.’ 

In  1705  he  began  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Pope,’  in  whom  he  dis- 

^ By  Elkabetb,  daughter  of  Sir  Brian  Palmes,  of  Llnley,  In  the  county  of  York. 

^ William  Walsh,  of  Abberley,  Esq.,  who  has  so  long  honoured  me  with  his  friendship,  and 
who,  without  flattery,  is  the  best  critic  of  our  nation. — Dbtdkn  : Proncrif4  to  Virgil. 

* The  * Dissertation  * was  written,  not  by  WaUh,  but  by  Dr.  Knightly  Chetwood.  See  Ma> 
lone's  * Dryden,’  It.  547. 

* WaUh  was  the  grandson  of  KUiabeth  Blount,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Blount,  Bart , of 
Bodington,  in  Worcestershire.  Edward  Blount,  the  correspondent  of  Pope,  was  of  this  family, 
but  in  no  way  related  to  Martha  and  Theresa  Blount. 

“ Another  of  my  earliest  acquaintance  was  Walsh.  1 was  with  him  at  his  seat  In  Worcester 
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covered  very  early  the  power  of  poetry.  Their  letters  are  written 
upon  the  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  and  those  pastorals  which 
Pope  was  then  preparing  to  publish.* 

The  kindnesses  which  are  first  experienced  are  seldom  forgotten. 
Pope  always  retained  a grateful  memory  of  Walsh’s  notice,  and 
mentioned  him  in  one  of  his  latter  pieces  * among  those  that  had 
encouraged  his  juvenile  studies. 

“Granville  the  polite. 

And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I could  write.” 

In  his  ‘ Essay  on  Criticism  ’ he  had  given  him  more  splendid 
praise  ; and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  learned  eommenlator,’  sacrificed  a 
little  of  his  judgment  to  his  gratitude.* 

The  time  of  his  death  I have  not  learned.  It  must  have  happened 
between  170t,  when  he  wrote  to  Pope,  and  1711,  when  Pope  praised 
him  in  his  Essay.  The  epitaph  * makes  him  forty-six  years  old  : if 
Wood’s  account  be  right,  he  died  in  1709.’* 

He  is  known  more  by  his  familiarity  with  greater  men,  than  by 
anything  done  or  written  by  himself. 

His  works  arc  not  numerous.  In  prose  he  wrote  [1691]  ‘A  Dia- 
logue concerning  Women,  being  a Defence  of  the  Sex,’  which 
Drydcn  honoured  with  a preface." 

‘ Esculapius,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools,’  published  after  his  death. 

‘ A collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous  and  gallant,’  was 


hire  for  a good  part  of  the  summer  of  1705,  and  showed  him  my  ‘ Essay  on  Criticism  ’ In  1706. 
li'aish  died  the  year  after.” — Popb:  Sptnee  hy  Singer,  p.  194. 

° Pope's  fourth  Pastoral,  ‘To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Tempest,’  is  built  on  Walsh’s  ‘Della,  a 
?astoraI  Eclogue  upon  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Tempest,  who  died  upon  the  day  of  the  late  storm :’ 
srinted  in  Tonson's  6th  Miscellany,  Svo.,  1704,  before  Pope  and  Walsh  were  acquainted.  The 
turn  Pope’s  Pastoral  talces  was  made  at  the  request  of  Walsh.  See  Walsh’s  letter  to  Pope  of 
6th  Sept.,  1706. 

* EplsUe  to  Arbuthnot,  first  published  in  1734. 

’’  Joseph  Warton.  See  his  Essay  on  Pope,  1.  205,  4th  ed. 

* About  fifteen  I got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Walsh.  He  used  to  encourage  me  much,  and  used 
to  teU  me  that  there  was  one  way  left  of  excelling,  for  though  we  had  several  great  poets,  we 
never  had  any  one  great  poet  that  was  correct ; and  he  desired  me  to  make  that  my  study 
and  aim. — Pope;  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  2S0. 

' On  a fiat  stone  in  the  church  of  Abberley,  in  Worcestershire. 

He  died  without  Issue  at  Marlborough,  In  Wiltshire,  16th  March,  1707,  4.  e.  1707-8. 

In  Mr.  Robert  Bell's  ‘Life  of  Dry  den’  (12mo.,  1S64)  are  five  letters  from  Drvden  to 
Walsh — one  on  this  very  Dialogue. 
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pablisbed  in  the  Tolnmes  called  Dryden’s  Miscellany,'*  and  some 
other  occasional  pieces. 

To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a very  judicious  preface 
upon  Epistolary  Composition  and  Amorous  Poetry. 

In  his  ‘Golden  Age  Restored'  there  was  something  of  humour 
while  the  facts  were  recent,  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.  In  his 
imitation  of  Horace,  the  first  stanzas  arc  bappily  tnmed,  and  in  all 
his  writings  there  are  pleasing  passages.  He  has,  however,  more 
elegance  than  vigour,  and  seldom  rises  higher  than  to  be  pretty." 

-1  TUs  ta  not  the  cue.  They  were  publiibed  separately  in  169S,  in  one  Tolizme.  A short 
pus|gr  from  the  poem  on  Retirement  wu  remembered  by  Johnson,  and  is  quoted  in  Boswell, 
p.  221,  ed.  IMS. 

*•  Walth,  a name  yet  preserred  among  the  minor  poets Jobxsoh  : lAf*  <tf  Pope. 

*‘AU  we  know  of  Walsh  is  his  ‘Ode  to  King  Wliliam,*  and  Pope's  Epithet  of  ‘Knowing 
Walsh.- -Braoii;  Lift,  L 18C,  ISmo.  ed. 
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1668-mo. 


Born  at  Handley,  in  Worcestenhlre — Educated  at  Westminater  and  Oxford — Hla  Character 
by  Oldisworth — Excels  in  Latin  verse — Hia  loose  life  and  slovenly  habits — His  Tragedy  of 
* Phxdra  and  Hlppoiltus ' — Burled  at  Hartham,  in  Wiltshire — Works  and  Character — GU> 
bert  Walmsley, 

Edmund  Smith  is  one  of  those  lucky  writers  who  have,  withont 
much  labour,  attained  high  reputation,  and  who  are  mentioned  with 
reverence  rather  for  the  possession  than  the  exertion  of  nncommon 
abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known  ; and  that  little  claims  no  praise  but 
what  can  be  given  to  intellectnal  excellence,  seldom  employed  to 
any  virtuous  purpose.  His  character,  as  given  by  Mr.  Oldisworth,* 
with  all  the  partiality  of  friendship,  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Burton  * to 
show  “ what  fine  things  one  man  of  parts  can  say  to  another,”  and 
which,  however,  comprises  great  part  of  what  can  be  known  of  Mr. 
Smith,  it  is  better  to  transcribe  at  once  than  to  take  by  pieces. 
I shall  subjoin  such  little  memorials  as  accident  has  enabled  me  to 
collect. 


A CiiAnxcTKii  or  the  Author. 

“ Mr.  Edmund  Smith  was  the  only  son  of  an  eminent  merchant,  one  Mr. 
Neale,  by  a daughter  of  the  late  Baron  Lechmere.  Some  misfortunes  of  his 
father,  which  were  soon  after  followed  by  his  death,  were  the  occasion  of  the 
son’s  being  left  very  young  in  the  hands  of  a near  relation  (one  who  married 
Mr.  Neale’s  sister),  whose  name  was  Smith. 

“ This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as  their  own  child,  and  put  him 
to  Westminster  School  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby  ; whence,  after  the  loss 
of  his  faithful  and  generous  guardian  (whose  name  he  assumed  and  retained), 
he  was  removed  to  Christchurch  in  Oxford,  and  there  by  his  aunt  handsomely 

* In  a ‘ Life  of  Smith,’  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  * Phmdra  and  Hlppoiitus,’  1719 — the  Third 
Edition,  corrected. 

’ Dr.  Burton  of  Eton.  See  pott,  p.  469. 
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mainUined  till  her  death  ; after  which  he  continued  a member  of  that  learned 
and  ingenious  society  till  within  five  years  of  his  own ; though,  some  time 
before  his  leaving  Christchurch,  he  was  sent  for  by  his  mother  to  Worcester, 
and  owned  and  acknowledged  as  her  legitimate  son ; which  had  not  been 
mentioned  but  to  wipe  off  the  aspersions  that  were  ignorantly  cast  by  some  on  his 
birth.  It  is  to  be  remembered  for  our  author’s  honour,  that,  when  at  the 
Westminster  election  he  stood  a candidate  for  one  of  the  universities,  he  so 
signally  distinguished  himself  by  his  conspicuous  performances,  that  there 
arose  no  small  contention  between  the  representative  electors  of  Trinity  Col- 
ledge  in  Cambridge  and  Christchurch  in  Oxon,  which  of  those  two  royal 
societies  should  adopt  him  as  their  own.  But  the  electors  of  Trinity  College 
having  the  preference  of  choice  that  year,  they  resolutely  elected  him ; who 
yet,  being  invited  at  the  same  time  to  Christchurch,  chose  to  accept  of  a 
studentship  there. 

“ Mr.  Smith’s  perfections,  as  well  natural  as  acquired,  seem  to  have  been 
formed  upon  Horace’s  plan  ; who  says,  in  his  ' Art  of  Poetry,’ 

* Ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  vend, 

Nec  rude  quid  proait  video  Ingenlum:  alterius  sic 
Altera  poscit  opem  rea,  et  coqjurat  amice.' 

“ He  was  endowed  by  Nature  with  all  those  excellent  and  necessary  qnalifi* 
iations  which  are  previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  a great  man.  His 
memory  was  large  and  tenacious,  yet  by  a curious  felicity  chiefly  susceptible 
of  the  finest  impressions  it  received  from  the  best  authors  he  read,  which  it 
always  preserved  in  their  primitive  strength  and  amiable  order. 

“ He  had  a quickness  of  apprehension,  and  vivacity  of  understanding, 
which  easily  took  in  and  surmounted  the  most  subtle  and  knotty  parts  of  mathe- 
matics and  metaphysics.  His  wit  was  prompt  and  flowing,  yet  solid  and  pierc- 
ing ; his  taste  delicate,  his  bead  clear,  and  his  way  of  expressing  his  thoughts 
perspicuous  and  engaging.  I shall  say  nothing  of  his  person,  which  yet  was 
so  well  turned,  that  no  neglect  of  himself  in  bis  dress  could  reader  it  disagree- 
able : insomuch  that  the  fair  sex,  who  observed  and  esteemed  him,  at  once 
commended  and  reproved  him  by  the  name  of  the  handsome  slovem  An  eager 
but  generous  and  noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him ; which  (as  it  were  a 
rational  sort  of  .nstinct)  pushed  him  upon  striving  to  excel  in  every  art  and 
science  that  could  make  him  a credit  to  his  college,  and  that  college  the  orna 
ment  of  the  most  learned  and  polite  university ; and  it  was  his  happiness  to 
have  several  contemporaries  and  fellow-students  who  exercised  and  excited  this 
virtue  in  themselves  and  others,  thereby  beeoming  so  deservedly  in  favour 
with  this  age,  and  so  good  a proof  of  its  nice  discernment.  His  judgment, 
naturally  good,  soon  ripened  into  an  exquisite  fineness  and  distinguishing  saga- 
city, which  as  it  was  active  and  busy,  so  it  was  vigorous  and  manly,  keeping 
even  paces  with  a rich  and  strong  imagination,  always  upon  the  wing,  and 
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never  tired  with  aspiring.  Hence  it  was,  that,  tliough  he  writ  as  young  as 
Cowley,  he  had  no  puerilities ; and  his  earliest  productions  were  so  far  from 
having  anything  in  them  mean  and  trifling,  that,  like  the  junior  compositions 
of  Mr.  Stepney,  they  may  make  grey  authors  blush.  There  arc  many  of  his 
first  essays  in  oratory,  in  epigram,  elegy,  and  epic,  still  handed  about  the  uni- 
versity in  manuscript,  which  show  a masterly  hand  ; and,  though  maimed  and 
injured  by  frequent  transcribing,  make  their  way  into  our  most  celebrated 
miscellanies,  where  they  shine  with  uneommon  lustre.  Besides  those  verses  in 
the  Oxford  books,  which  he  could  not  help  setting  his  name  to,  several  of  his 
compositions  came  abroad  under  other  names,  which  his  own  singular  modesty 
and  faithful  silence  strove  in  vain  to  conceal.  The  Enccenia  and  Public  Col- 
lections of  the  University  upon  State  subjects  were  never  in  such  esteem,  cither 
for  Elegy  or  Congratulation,  as  when  he  contributed  most  largely  to  them ; 
and  it  was  natural  for  those  who  knew  his  peculiar  way  of  writing  to  turn  to 
bis  share  in  the  work,  as  by  far  the  most  relishing  part  of  the  entertainment. 
As  his  parts  were  extraordinary,  so  he  well  knew  how  to  improve  them  ; and 
not  only  to  polish  the  diamond,  but  cnchnsc  it  in  the  most  solid  and  durable 
metal. 

“Though  he  was  an  academic  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  yet  he  contracted 
110  sourness  of  temper,  no  spice  of  pedantry,  no  itch  of  disputation,  or  obsti- 
nate contention  for  the  old  or  new  philosophy,  no  assuming  way  of  dictating 
to  others;  which  are  faults  (though  excusable)  which  some  are  insensibly  led 
into  who  are  constrained  to  dwell  long  within  the  walls  of  a private  college. 
His  conversation  was  pleasant  and  instructive  ; and  what  Horace  said  of  Plo- 
tius,  Varius,  and  Virgil,  might  justly  be  applied  to  him: 

‘ NU  ego  coDtulerim  jucundo  sanus  Amico.'— Sat.  v.  1.  1. 

“ As  correct  a writer  a.s  he  was  in  his  most  elaborate  pieces,  he  read  the 
works  of  others  with  candour,  and  reserved  his  greatest  severity  for  his  own 
compositions ; being  readier  to  cheri.sh  and  advance  than  damp  or  deiiress  a 
rising  genius,  and  as  patient  of  being  excelled  himself  (if  any  could  excel  him) 
as  industrious  to  excel  others. 

“ ’Twere  to  be  wished  he  had  confined  himself  to  a particular  profession,  who 
was  capable  of  surpassing  in  any  ; but  in  this,  his  want  of  application  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  his  want  of  due  encouragement. 

“ He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  college  and  university  with  uniLsual 
applause  ; and  though  he  often  suflered  his  friends  to  call  him  off  from  his  re- 
tirements, and  to  lengthen  out  those  jovial  avocations,  yet  his  return  to  his 
studies  was  so  much  the  more  passionate,  and  his  intention  upon  those  refined 
pleasures  of  reading  and  thinking  so  vehement  (to  which  his  facetious  and  un- 
bended intervals  bore  no  proportion),  that  the  habit  grew  upon  him,  and  the 
series  of  meditation  and  reflection  being  kept  up  whole  weeks  together,  he 
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could  better  sort  bis  ideas,  and  take  iti  the  sundiy  parts  of  a science  at  one 
Tiew,  witliout  interniptioii  or  confusion.  Sonie  indeed  of  lii.s  acquaintance, 
who  were  pleased  to  distinguish  between  the  wit  and  tlie  scliolar,  extolled  him 
altogether  on  the  account  of  the  first  of  these  titles ; but  others,  who  knew  him 
better,  could  not  forbear  doing  him  justice  as  a prodigy  in  both  kinds,  lie 
had  signalized  himself,  in  the  schools,  os  a philosopher  and  polemic  of  exten- 
sire  knowledge  and  deep  penetration  ; and  went  through  all  the  courses  with  a 
wise  regard  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  each  science.  I remember  him 
in  the  Divinity  School  responding  and  disputing  with  a perspicuous  energy,  a 
ready  exactnes.s,  and  commanding  force  of  argument,  when  Dr.  June  worthily 
presided  in  the  chair ; who.se  condescending  and  disinterested  commendation 
of  him  gave  him  such  a reputation  as  silenced  the  envious  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  durst  not  contradict  the  approbation  of  so  profound  a ntastcr  in  the- 
ology. None  of  those  self-suflicicnt  creatures,  who  have  either  trifled  with 
philosophy  by  attemping  to  ridicule  it,  or  have  encumbered  it  with  novel  terms 
and  burdensome  explanations,  understood  its  real  weight  and  purity  half  so 
well  as  .Mr.  Smith.  He  was  too  di.scerning  to  allow  of  the  character  of  unpro- 
fitable, rugged,  and  abstruse,  which  some  superficial  sciolists  (so  very  smooth 
and  polite  as  to  admit  of  no  impression),  cither  out  of  an  unthinking  indolence 
or  an  ill-grounded  prejudice,  had  affixed  to  this  sort  of  studies.  lie  knew  the 
thorny  terms  of  philosophy  served  well  to  fence  in  the  true  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, and  looked  upon  school-divinity  as  upon  a rough  but  well-wrought  army, 
which  might  at  once  adorn  and  defend  the  Christian  hero,  and  equip  him  for 
the  combat. 

“Mr.  Smith  had  a long  and  perfect  intimacy  with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  with  whom  ho  had  carefully  compared  whatever  was  worth  perusing 
in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  (to  which  languages  he  was  no  stranger), 
and  in  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  own  country.  But  then,  according  to 
the  curious  observation  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  he  kept  the  poet  in  awe 
by  regular  criticism  ; and,  as  it  were,  married  the  two  arts  for  their  mutual 
support  and  improvement.  There  was  not  a tract  of  credit,  upon  that  subject, 
which  he  had  not  diligently  examined,  from  Aristotle  down  to  Hedelin  and 
Bossu;  so  that,  having  each  rule  constantly  before  him,  he  could  carry  the  art 
through  every  poem,  and  at  once  point  out  the  graces  and  deformitie.s.  By  this 
means  he  seemed  to  read  with  a design  to  correct,  as  well  os  imitate. 

“ Being  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  taste  every  little  delicacy  that  was 
set  before  him  ; though  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  fed 
and  nouri.shed  with  anything  but  what  was  substantial  and  lasting.  He  con- 
sidered the  ancients  and  moderns  not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame,  but  as  archi- 
tects upon  one  and  the  same  plan,  the  Art  of  Poetry ; according  to  which  he 
judged,  approved,  and  blinned,  without  flattery  or  detraction.  If  he  did  not 
always  commend  the  compositions  of  others,  it  was  not  ill-nature  (which  was 
not  in  his  temper),  but  strict  justice  would  not  let  him  call  a few  flowers  set  iu 
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ranks,  a glib  mea  ;urc,  and  so  many  couplets,  by  the  name  of  poetry : he  was 
of  Ben  Jonson’s  opinion,  who  could  not  admire 

‘ Verses  as  smooth  and  soft  as  cream. 

In  which  there  was  neither  depth  nor  stream.’ 

And  therefore,  though  his  want  of  complaisance  for  some  men’s  overbearing 
vanity  made  him  enemies,  yet  the  better  part  of  mankind  were  obliged  by  the 
freedom  of  his  reflections. 

“ llis  Bodleian  Speech,  though  taken  from  a remote  and  imperfect  copy, 
nalh  shown  the  world  how  great  a master  he  was  of  the  Ciceronian  eloquence, 
mixed  with  the  conciseness  and  force  of  Demosthenes,  the  elegant  and  moving 
turns  of  Plin}',  and  the  acute  and  wise  reflections  of  Tacitus. 

“Since  Temple  and  Roscommon,  no  man  understood  Ilorace  better,  espe- 
cially as  to  his  happy  diction,  rolling  numbers,  beautiful  imagery,  and 
alternate  mixture  of  the  soft  and  the  sublime.  This  endeared  Dr.  Uannes’s 
odes  to  him,  the  finest  genius  for  Latin  lyric  since  the  Augustan  age.  His 
friend  Mr.  Philips’s  ode  to  Mr.  St.  John  (late  Lord  Bolingbroke),  after  the 
manner  of  Horace’s  Lusory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is  certainly  a masterpiece ; 
but  Mr.  Smith’s  ‘Pocockius’  is  of  the  sublimer  kind,  though,  like  Waller’s 
writings  upon  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  wants  not  the  most  delicate  and  surprising 
turns  peculiar  to  the  person  praised.  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
anything  like  it  in  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  had  made  some  attempts  this  way  with 
applause. 

“He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  humanity  ; and  so  good  an  historian,  that  in 
familiar  discourse  he  would  talk  over  the  most  memorable  facts  in  antiquity, 
the  lives,  actions,  and  characters  of  celebrated  men,  with  amazing  facility  and 
accuracy.  As  he  had  thoroughly  read  and  digested  Thuanus’s  works,  so  he 
was  able  to  copy  after  him  ; and  his  talent  in  this  kind  was  so  well  known  and 
allowed,  that  he  had  been  singled  out  by  some  great  men  to  write  a history, 
which  it  was  for  their  interest  to  have  done  with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity. 
I shall  not  mention  for  what  reasons  this  design  was  dropped,  though  they  arc 
very  much  to  Mr.  Smith’s  honour.  The  truth  is,  and  I speak  it  before  living 
witnesses,  whilst  an  agreeable  company  could  fix  him  upon  a subject  of  useful 
literature,  nobody  shone  to  greater  advantage : he  seemed  to  be  that  Memmius 
whom  Lucretius  speaks  of: 

‘ Quern  tu,  Dea,  tempore  in  omni 

Omnibus  ornatum  volulstl  excellere  rebus.' 

“ His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered  up  and  down  in  Miscellanies 
and  Collections,  being  wrested  from  him  by  his  friends  with  great  difficulty 
and  reluctance.  All  of  them  together  make  but  a small  part  of  that  much 
greater  body  which  lies  dispersed  in  the  possession  of  numerous  acquaintance, 
and  cannot  perhaps  be  made  entire  without  groat  injustice  to  him,  becau.se  few 
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of  them  had  Lis  last  hand,  and  the  transcriber  was  often  obliged  to  take  tho 
liberties  of  a friend.  Uis  condolence  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Philips  is  full  of 
tho  noblest  beauties,  and  hath  done  justice  to  the  ashes  of  that  second 
Milton,  whose  writings  Will  last  as  long  as  the  English  language,  generosity, 
and  valour.  For  him  Mr.  Smith  had  contracted  a perfect  friendship ; a passion 
he  was  most  susceptible  of,  and  whose  laws  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

“Every  subject  that  passed  under  his  pen  had  all  the  life,  proportion,  and 
embellishments  bestowed  on  it  which  an  exquisite  skill,  a warm  imagination, 
and  a cool  judgment,  possibly  could  bestow  on  it.  Tho  epic,  lyric,  elegiac, 
every  sort  of  poetry  he  touched  upon  (and  he  had  touched  upon  a great 
variety),  was  raised  to  its  proper  height,  and  tho  difl'erences  between  each  of 
them  observed  with  a judicious  accuracy.  Wc  saw  the  old  rules  and  new 
beauties  placed  in  admirable  order  by  each  other;  and  there  was  a prc> 
dominant  fancy  and  spirit  of  his  own  infused,  superior  to  what  some  draw  off 
from  tho  ancients,  or  from  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the  moderns, 
by  a painful  industry  and  servile  imitation.  Uis  contrivances  were  adroit  and 
magnificent ; his  images  lively  and  adequate ; his  sentiments  charming  and 
majestic;  his  expressions  natural  and  bold;  his  numbers  various  and  sound- 
ing ; and  that  enamelled  mixture  of  classical  wit,  which,  without  redundance 
and  affectation,  sparkled  through  his  writings,  and  was  no  less  pertinent  than 
agreeable. 

“ Uis  ‘ Phasdra  ’ is  a consummate  tragedy,  and  the  success  of  it  was  as  great 
as  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends  could  promise  or  foresee. 
The  number  of  nights,  and  the  common  method  of  filling  the  house,  are  not 
always  tho  surest  marks  of  judging  what  encouragement  a play  meets  with  ; 
but  the  generosity  of  all  the  persons  of  a refined  taste  about  town  was  remark- 
able on  this  occasion ; and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  zealously  Mr.  Addison 
espoused  his  interest,  with  all  the  elegant  judgment  and  diffusive  good-nature 
for  which  that  accomplished  gentleman  and  author  is  so  justly  valued  by 
mankind.  But  as  to  ‘ Phaedra,’  she  baa  certainly  made  a finer  figure  under  Mr, 
Smith’s  conduct,  upon  tho  English  stage,  than  cither  in  Rome  or  Athens;  and 
if  she  excels  the  Greek  and  Latin  ‘ Phsdra,’  1 need  not  say  she  surpasses  the 
French  one,  though  embellished  with  whatever  regular  beauties  and  moving 
softness  Racine  himself  could  give  her. 

“ No  man  had  a juster  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  composing  than  Mr.  Smith, 
and  he  sometimes  would  create  greater  difficulties  than  ho  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend. Writing  with  ease  what  (as  Mr.  Wycherley  speaks)  may  be  easily 
written,  moved  his  indignation.  When  he  was  writing  upon  a subject,  he  would 
seriously  consider  what  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace,  if  alive, 
would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which  whetted  him  to  exceed  himself  as  well  as 
others.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  finish  several  subjects  he 
undertook ; which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the  briskness  of  his  fancy,  still 
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hunting  after  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional  indolence,  which  spleen  and 
lassitude  brought  upon  him,  and  which,  of  all  his  foibles,  the  world  was  least 
inclined  to  forgive.  That  this  was  not  owing  to  conceit  and  vanitv,  or  a 
fulness  of  himself  (a  frailty  which  has  been  imputed  to  no  less  nicu  than 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson),  is  clear  from  hence;  because  he  left  his  works  to 
the  entire  disposal  of  his  friends,  whose  most  rigorous  censures  he  even 
courted  and  solicited,  submitting  to  their  animadversions,  and  the  freedom 
they  took  with  him,  with  an  unreserved  and  prudent  resignation. 

“I  have  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of  some  poems  he  designed,  set 
out  analytically,  wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and  connexion,  the  images, 
incidents,  moral,  episodes,  and  a great  variety  of  ornaments  were  so  finely 
laid  out,  so  well  fitted  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  squared  so  exactly  to  the  prece- 
dents of  the  ancients,  that  I have  often  looked  on  these  poetical  elements  with 
the  same  concern  with  which  curious  men  are  affected  at  the  sight  of  the  most 
entertaining  remains  and  ruins  of  an  antique  figure  or  building.  Those  frag- 
ments of  the  learned,  which  some  men  have  been  so  proud  of  their  pains  in 
collecting,  are  useless  rarities,  without  form  and  without  life,  when  compared 
with  these  embryos  which  wanted  not  spirit  enough  to  preserve  them  ; so  that 
I cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  some  of  them  were  to  come  abroad,  they  would 
be  as  highly  valued  by  the  poets  as  the  sketches  of  Julio  and  Titian  are  by 
the  painters,  though  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  a few  outlines  as  to  the 
design  and  proportion. 

“ It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Smith  had  some  defects  in  his  conduct  which 
those  are  most  apt  to  remember  who  could  imitate  him  in  nothing  else.  His 
freedom  with  himself  drew  severer  acknowledgments  from  him  than  all  the 
malice  he  ever  provoked  was  capable  of  advancing,  and  he  did  not  scruple 
to  give  even  his  misfortunes  the  hard  name  of  faults  ; but  if  the  world  had 
half  his  good-nature,  all  the  shady  parts  would  be  entirely  struck  out  of  his 
character. 

“ A man  who,  under  poverty,  calamities,  and  disappointments,  could  make 
so  many  friends,  and  those  so  truly  valuable,  must  have  just  and  noble  ideas 
of  the  pas.sion  of  friendship,  in  the  success  of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  only,  happiness  of  his  life.  He  knew  very  well  what  was  due  to  his 
birth,  though  Fortune  threw  him  short  of  it  in  every  other  circumstance  of 
life.  He  avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps  reasonable,  complaints  of  her 
dispensations,  under  which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be  easy,  without  touching 
the  favours  she  flung  in  his  way  when  offered  to  him  at  the  price  of  a more 
durable  reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  dealings  with  mankind  in  which 
he  could  not  be  just and  he  desired  to  be  at  no  other  expense  in  his  preten- 
sions than  that  of  intrinsic  merit,  which  was  the  only  burthen  and  reproach  he 
ever  brought  upon  his  friends.  He  could  say,  as  Horace  did  of  himself,  what 
I never  yet  saw  translated  ; 

‘ Jleo  sum  pauper  In  asre.’ 
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“ At  his  coming  to  town  no  man  was  more  surrounded  by  all  those  who 
really  had  or  pretended  to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great  men,  who  had 
then  a power  and  opportunity  of  encouraging  arts  and  sciences,  and  gave 
proofs  of  their  fondness  for  the  name  of  Patron  in  many  instances,  which  will 
ever  bo  remembered  to  their  glory.  Mr.  Smith’s  character  grew  upon  his 
friends  by  intimacy,  and  outwent  the  strongest  prepossessions  which  had  been 
conceived  in  his  favour.  Whatever  quarrel  a few  sour  creatures,  whose  obscu- 
rity is  their  happiness,  may  possibly  have  to  the  age,  yet  amidst  a studied 
neglect  and  total  disuse  of  all  those  ceremonial  attendances,  fashionable  equip- 
ments, and  external  recommendations,  which  are  thought  necessary  introduc- 
tions into  the  grande  tnonde,  this  gentleman  was  so  happy  ns  still  to  please  ; 
and  whilst  the  rich,  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  honourable,  saw  how  much  ho 
excelled  in  wit  and  learning,  they  easily  forgave  him  all  other  differences. 
Hence  it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance  and  retirements  were  his  own  free 
choice.  What  Mr.  Prior  observes  upon  a very  great  character*  was  true  of 
him,  that  most  of  his  faults  brought  their  excuse  with  them. 

“ Those  who  blamed  him  most  understood  him  least,  it  being  the  custom  of 
the  vulgar  to  charge  an  excess  upon  the  most  complaisant,  and  to  form  a 
character  by  the  morals  of  a few,  who  have  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two 
in  good  eompany.  Where  only  fortune  is  wanting  to  make  a great  name,  that 
single  exception  can  never  pass  upon  the  best  judges  and  most  equitable 
observers  of  mankind ; and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  world  to  spare  their 
pity,‘we  may  justly  enlarge  our  demands  upon  them  for  their  admiration. 

“ Some  few  years  before  his  death,  he  had  engaged  himself  in  several  con- 
siderable undertakings,  in  all  which  he  prepared  the  world  to  expect  mighty 
things  from  him.  I have  seen  about  ten  sheets  of  his  ‘ English  Pindar,’  which 
exceeded  anything  of  that  kind  I could  ever  hope  for  in  our  own  language. 
He  had  drawn  out  the  plan  of  a tragedy  of  the  ‘ Lady  Jane  Grey,’  and  had 
gone  through  several  scenes  of  it.  Hut  he  eould  not  well  have  bequeathed 
that  work  to  better  hands  than  where,  I hear,  it  is  at  present  lodged  ;*  and  the 
bare  mention  of  two  such  names  may  justify  the  largest  expectations,  and  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  town  an  agreeable  invitation. 

“ His  greatest  and  noblest  undertaking  was  ‘ Longinus.’  He  had  finished  an 
entire  translation  of  the  ‘ Sublime,’  which  he  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard 
Parker,  a friend  of  his,  late  of  Merton  College,  an  exact  critic  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  from  whom  it  came  to  my  hands.  The  French  version  of  Monsieur 
Boileau,  though  truly  valuable,  was  far  short  of  it.  He  proposed  a large  addi- 
tion to  this  work  of  notes  and  observations  of  his  own,  with  an  entire  system 
of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  three  book.s,  under  the  titles  of  ‘Thought,  Diction, 
and  Figure.’  I saw  the  last  of  these  perfect,  and  in  a fair  copy,  in  which  he 
showed  great  judgment  and  reading ; and  particularly  had  reformed  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast  and  confused  heap  of  terms  with  which  a 

* The  Earl  of  Donct.  * Kowe’e.  See  p.  470. 
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long  succession  of  pedants  had  encumbered  the  world  to  a very  narrow  com- 
pass, comprehending  all  that  was  useful  and  ornamental  in  poetry.  Under 
each  head  and  chapter  be  intended  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  tlie  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Spani.sh,  and  Italian  poets,  and 
to  note  their  several  beauties  and  defects. 

“ What  remains  of  his  works  is  left,  as  I am  informed,  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  worth  and  judgment,  who  loved  him.  It  cannot  be  supposed  they  would 
suppress  anything  that  was  his,  but  out  of  respect  to  his  memory  and  for  want 
of  proper  hands  to  finish  what  so  great  a genius  had  begun.” 

Such  is  the  declamation  of  01disworth,‘  written  while  his  admira- 
tion was  yet  fresh,  and  his  kindness  warm  ; and  therefore  such  as, 
without  any  criminal  purpose  of  deceiving,  shows  a strong  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  all  favourable  truth.  I cannot  much  commend 
the  performance.  The  praise  is  often  indistinct,  and  the  sentences 
are  loatled  with  w'ords  of  more  pomp  than  use.  There  is  little,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  contradicted,  even  when  a plainer  tale  comes  to  be 
told. 

Edmund  Neale,  known  by  the  name  of  Smith,  was  born  at  Hand- 
ley,  the  seat  of  the  Lechmeres,  in  Worcestershire.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain." 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Busby  to  detain  those  youth  long  at  school,  of  whom 
he  had  formed  the  highest  expectations.  Smith  took  his  Master’s 
degree  on  the  18th  of  July,  1696  : he  therefore  was  probably  ad- 
mitted into  the  university  in  1689,  when  we  may  suppose  him 
twenty  years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college  was  such  as  has  been 
told  ; but  the  indeceney  and  licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  drew 
upon  him.  Doc.  24,  1694,  while  he  was  yet  only  Bachelor,  a public 
admonition,  entered  upon  record,  in  order  to  his  expulsion.  Of  this 
reproof  the  effect  is  not  known.  He  was  probably  less  notorious. 
At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know,  much  will  be  forgiven  to  literary  merit ; 
and  of  that  he  had  exhibited  suflGcient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ode 


“ william  Oldlsworth,  the  editor  of  ‘The  Kxamlner,’  In  which  Swirt  wrote,  “lie  la  an  inge- 
nious fellow,”  says  Swift  to  Stella,  “but  the  most  confounded  vain  coxcomb  In  the  world,  so 
that  1 dare  not  let  him  see  me,  nor  am  acquainted  with  him.” — Scott’s  Swift,  111.  129.  He  died 
In  17.‘M. 

“ 1663.  By  his  epitaph  he  appears  to  have  been  forty-two  years  old  when  he  died. 
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on  the  death  of  the  great  Orientalist,  Dr.  Pocock,  who  died  in  1691, 
and  whose  praise  must  have  l»een  written  by  Smith  when  he  had 
been  but  two  years  in  the  university. 

This  ode  wliieh  closed  the  second  volume  of  the  ‘ Musae  Augli- 
canae,’  though  perhaps  some  objections  may  be  made  to  its  Latinity, 
is  by  far  the  best  lyric  composition  in  that  collection  ; nor  do  I 
know  where  to  find  it  equalled  among  the  modern  writers.’  It  ex- 
presses, with  great  felicity,  images  not  classical  in  classical  diction  : 
its  digressions  and  returns  have  been  deservedly  recommended  by 
Trapp  as  models  for  imitation. 

He  had  several  imitations  of  Cowley  : 

“ Testitur  Line  tot  sermo  coloribus 
Quot  tu,  Pococki,  dissimilis  tui 
Orator  effers,  quot  Ticissim 
Tc  nicmorcs  cclcbrarc  gaudent.” 

I will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes  the  orator  pronounce 
the  colours,  or  give  to  colours  memory  and  delight.  I quote  it,  how- 
ever, as  an  imitation  of  these  lines  : 

“Who  had  so  many  langu.ages  in  store, 

That  only  Fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more.” " 

The  simile  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining  the  fire  of  his  youth,  is 
compared  to  Etna  flaming  through  the  snow,  which  Smith  has  used 
with  great  pomp,  is  stolen  from  Cowley,  however  little  worth  the 
labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  July  8,  1696. 
Of  the  exercises  which  he  performed  on  that  occasion,  I have  not 
heard  any  thing  memorable. 

As  his  years  advanced,  he  advanced  in  reputation  ; for  he  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  his  mind,  though  he  did  not  amend  his  irregular- 
ities, by  which  he  gave  so  much  offence,  that,  April  24,  1700,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  declared  “ the  place  of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he  hav- 
ing been  convicted  of  riotous  behaviour  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cole, 


^ Smithes  Latin  verses  on  Pocock  tvere  mentioned.  He  [Johnson]  repeated  acme  of  them^ 
and  said  they  were  Smith's  best  verses. — Boswsix  by  Crokery  p.  &36* 

® Cowley  * On  the  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton.’ 
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an  apothecary  ; but  it  was  referred  to  the  Dean  when  and  upon 
what  occasion  the  sentence  should  be  put  in  execution.” 

Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated  ; the  governors  of  his  college  could 
hardly  keep  him,  and  yet  wished  that  he  would  not  force  them  to 
drive  him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  ho  assumed  an  appearance  of  decency  ; in 
his  own  phrase,  ho  whitened  himself,  having  a desire  to  obtain  the 
censorship,  an  ofiQce  of  honour  and  some  profit  in  the  college  ; but, 
when  the  election  came,  the  preference  was  given  to  Mr.  Poulkes, 
his  junior:  the  same  I suppose,  that  joined  with  Friend  in  an  edition 
of  part  of  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is  a tutor  ; and  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  trust  the  superintendence  of  others  to  a man 
who  took  so  little  care  of  himself. 

h’rom  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice  and  his  wit  against  the 
Dean,  Dr.  Aldrich,  whom  he  considered  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim. 
Of  his  lampoon  upon  him,  I once  heard  a single  line  too  gross  to  be 
repeated. 

But  he  was  still  a genius  and  a scholar,  and  Oxford  was  unwilling 
to  lose  him  : he  was  endured,  with  all  his  pranks  and  his  vices, 
two  years  longer  ; but  on  Dec.  20,  1705,  at  the  instance  of  all  the 
canons,  the  sentence  declared  five  years  before  was  put  in  execution. 

The  execution  was,  I believe,  silent  and  tender  ; for  one  of  his 
friends,  from  whom  I learned  much  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to 
know  it.* 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he  associated  himself  with 
the  Whigs,  whether  because  they  were  in  power,  or  because  the 
Tories  had  expelled  him,  or  because  he  was  a Whig  by  principle, 
may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He  was,  however,  caressed  by  men  of 
great  abilities,  whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  supported  by  the 
liberality  of  those  who  delighted  in  his  conversation. 

There  was  once  a design,  hinted  at  by  Oldisworth,  to  have  made 
him  useful.  One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  with  a friend  at  a 
tavern,  he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter,  and,  having  stayed  some 
time  below  came  up  thoughtful.  After  a pause,  said  he  to  his 
friend,  “ He  that  wanted  me  below  was  Addison,  whose  business 

• A correspondent  of  the  ‘ Oentleman's  Magazine ’ for  September,  1S22  (p.  223),  eays  that 
Smith  waa  not  txpelUd;  that  the  sentence  was  aot  pat  in  execution. 

20* 
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was  to  tell  me  that  a History  of  the  Revolution  was  intended,  and 
to  proj)Osc  that  I should  undertake  it.  I said,  ‘ ^Vhat  shall  I do 
with  the  character  of  Lord  Sunderland  V and  AddLson  immediately 
returned,  ‘ When,  Rag,  were  you  drunk  last  ?’  and  went  away.” 

Captain  Rag  was  a name  which  he  got  at  Oxford  by  his  negligence 
of  dress.”* 

This  story  I heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to 
whom  it  was  told  by  the  friend  of  Smith. 

Such  scruples  might  debar  him  from  some  profitable  employments; 
but,  as  they  could  not  deprive  him  of  any  real  esteem,  they  left  him 
many  friends ; and  no  man  was  ever  better  introduced  to  the  theatre 
than  he,  who,  in  that  violent  conflict  of  parties,  had  a Prologue  and 
Epilogue  from  the  first  wits  on  either  side." 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then  take  different  courses. 
His  play  pleased  the  critics,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as  Ad- 
dison has  recorded,"  hardly  heard  the  third  night.'*  Smith  had 
indeed  trusted  entirely  to  his  merit,  and  insured  no  band  of  ap- 
plaudcrs,  nor  u.sed  any  artifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that 
naked  excellence  was  not  sufficient  for  its  own  support. 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot,  who  advanced  the 
price  from  fifty  guineas,  the  current  rate,  to  sixty  : " and  Halifax, 

This  remark  is  not  gtrictly  true.  It  was  not  from  the  raggedness  of  hU  dress  (in  which, 
however,  he  was  probably  too  great  a sloven),  but  from  the  tattered  condition  of  his  gown, 
which  was  alvrays  flying  in  rags  about  him,  and  to  conceal  which  he  wore  one  end  of  it  in  hia 
pocket;  a practice  still  common  enough  at  Oxford  among  the  young  of  the  present  day. 
— CorrtM/}ifn<Jen(  o/ihe  OenUeman's  Maffazifie/or  17S0,  p.  ‘iiSO. 

A Prologue  from  Addison,  and  an  Epilogue  from  Prior. 

Spectator,  No.  IS. 

**  It  was  produced  at  the  Ilaymarket  theatre,  Monday,  2lst  April,  1707,  and  was  acted  four 
times.  Great  actors  and  actresses  played  In  it,— Betterton  and  Booth;  Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs. 
Oldfield.  Mrs.  Barry,  who  acted  the  part  of  Phaedra,  complaining  to  him  at  a rehearsal,  that 
she  thought  her  part  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  act  was  too  tame,  he  told  her  he 
would  add  something  to  it,  and  accordingly,  in  taking  too  or  three  turns  across  the  stage,  he 
nade  the  six  following  lines,  which  conclude  her  speech 

How  wider  still  my  growing  horrors  spread! 

My  fame,  my  virtue,  nay,  my  frenzy’s  fled ! 

Then  view  thy  wretched  blood,  imperial  Jove, 

If  crimes  enrage  you,  or  misfortune  move ; 

On  me  your  flames,  on  me  your  bolts  employ — 

Me  If  your  anger  spares,  your  pity  should  destroy. 

Scanderhfg^  Ac.  Svo.  1747,  p.  23T. 

**  This  was  not  the  case.  Smith  had  the  customary  50^.  os  appears  by  Lintot’s  Account* 
book,  under  the  date  of  lilarch  11, 1705-6. 
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the  "cneral  patron,  accepted  the  dedication.  Smith’s  indolence 
kept  him  from  writing  the  dedication,  till  Lintot,  after  fruitless 
importunity,  gave  notice  that  he  would  publish  the  play  without  it. 
Now,  therefore  it  was  written  ; and  Ualifa.x  expected  the  author 
with  his  book,  and  had  prepared  to  reward  him  with  a place  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a year.  Smith,  by  pride,  or  caprice,  or  indolence, 
or  bashfulness,  neglected  to  attend  him,  though  doubtless  warned 
and  pre.ssed  by  his  friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  by  not 
going  to  solicit  it.“ 

Addison  has,  in  the  ‘ Spectator,’  “ mentioned  the  neglect  of 
Smith’s  tragedy  as  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the 
fondness  for  operas  then  prevailing.  The  authority  of  Addison  is 
great  ; yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when  to  please  the  people  is  the 
purpo.se,  deserves  regard.  In  this  question  I cannot  but  think  the 
people  in  the  right.  The  fable  is  mythological,  a story  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  reject  as  fal.se  ; and  the  manners  are  so  distant  from 
our  own,  that  we  know  them  not  from  sympathy  ; but  by  study : 
the  ignorant  do  not  understand  the  action  ; the  learned  reject  it  as 
a school-boy’s  talc — increduliLs  odi.  What  I cannot  for  a moment 
believe  I cannot  for  a moment  behold  with  interest  or  anxiety.  The 
sentiments  thus  remote  from  life  are  removed  yet  further  by  the 
diction,  which  is  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dialogue,  and  enve- 
lopes the  thoughts  rather  than  displays  them.  It  is  a scholar’s  play, 
such  as  may  jilea.se  the  reader  rather  than  the  spectator  ; the  work 
of  a vigorous  and  elegant  mind,  accustomed  to  please  itself  with  its 
own  concejjtions,  but  of  little  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  life. 

Dennis  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he  had  once  a design  to 
have  written  the  tragedy  of  ‘ Phmdra,’  but  was  convinced  that  the 
action  was  too  mvdhological. 

In  1708,  a year  after  the  exhibition  of  ‘ I’luedra,’  died  John 
Philips,  the  friend  and  fellow-collegian  of  Smith,  who,  on  that  occa- 
sion, wrote  a poem,”  which  justice  must  place  among  the  best 

Parlons  d'autres  choses.  Phaedra  \a  a prostitute,  and  Smith's  dedication  is  nonsense. 
People  do  me  a great  deal  of  honour:  they  say,  When  you  and  I had  looked  over  this  piece 
for  six  tnontlis,  the  man  could  write  vense;  but  when  wo  had  forsaken  him,  and  he  went 
over  to  ifteele  and  Addison,  he  could  not  write  prose. — Prior  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  June  24, 
170T. 

Spectator,  No.  19. 

Printed  In  folio  by  Lintot,  but  without  a date. 
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elegies  which  our  language  can  show,  an  elegant  mixture  of  fond- 
ness and  admiration,  of  dignity  and  softness.  There  are  some  pas- 
sages too  ludicrous  ; but  every  human  performance  has  its  faults.'* 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  among  his  friemls  to  purchase  for  a 
guinea  ; and  us  his  acquaintance  was  numerous,  it  was  a very 
profitable  poem. 

Of  his  ‘ Pindar,’  mentioned  by  Oldisworth,  I have  never  otherwise 
heard.  His  ‘ Longinus  ’ he  intended  to  accompany  with  some  illus- 
trations, and  had  selected  his  instances  of  the  false  sublim  from  the 
works  of  Blackmore. 

He  resolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  stage,  with  the  story 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  experience  of  the 
inefiGcacy  and  incredibility  of  a mythological  talc  might  determine 
him  to  choo.se  an  action  from  English  history  at  no  great  distance 
from  our  own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  a real  event,  produced  by 
the  operation  of  known  characters. 

A subject  will  not  easily  occur  that  can  give  more  opportunities 
of  informing  the  understanding,  for  which  Smith  was  unquestionably 
qualified,  or  for  moving  the  passions,  in  which  I suspect  him  to  have 
had  less  power. 

Having  formed  this  plan  and  collected  materials,  he  declared  that 
a few  months  would  complete  his  design  ; and,  that  he  might 
pursue  his  work  with  less  frequent  avocations,  he  was,  in  June, 
1710,  invited  by  Mr,  George  Ducket"’  to  his  house  at  Hartham,  in 
Wiltshire.  Here  he  found  such  opportunities  of  indulgence  as  did 
not  much  forward  his  studies,  and  particularly  some  strong  ale,  too 
delicious  to  be  resisted.  He  cat  and  drank  till  he  found  himself 
plethoric  ; and,  then  resolving  to  ease  himself  by  evacuation,  he 
wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood  a prescription  of  a 
purge  so  forcible,  that  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay 
it  till  he  had  given  notice  of  its  danger.  Smith,  not  pleased  with 


1**  Philips  and  Smith  w«tc  such  intimate  cronies  that  whoever  invited  one  always  had  the 
company  of  the  other.  The  consequence  was  not  disagreeable.  Philips  was  never  good  con> 
pany  till  he  was  drunk : Smith  never  but  while  he  was  sober. — Con‘eftp07ident  of  the  Genile- 
man's  MaQiXzins  for  J ant  1780,  p.  2S0.  The  same  story  Is  told  In  Tht  Von^idnseur  of  Steele 
and  Addison. 

“ One  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise.  Wilson’s  (/.  e.  Oldmlxon’s)  ‘Life  of  Congreve* 
(8to.  1780.)  is  dedicated  to  him. 
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the  contradiction  of  a shopman,  and  boastfol  of  his  own  knowledge, 
treated  the  notice  with  rude  contempt,  and  swallowed  his  own 
medicine,  which  in  July,  1710,  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  was 
buried  at  Hartham. 

Many  years  afterwards.  Ducket  communicated  to  Oldmixon,  the 
historian,  an  account  pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith, 
that  Clarendon’s  ‘ History  ’ was,  in  its  publication,  corrupted  by 
Aldrich,  Smalridge,  and  Atterbury  ; and  that  Smith  was  employed 
to  forge  and  insert  the  alterations.’* 

This  story  was  published  triumphantly  by  Oldmixon,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  eagerly  received  ; but  its  progress  was  soon 
checked  ; for  finding  its  way  into  the  Journal  of  Trevoux,  it  fell  under 
the  eye  of  Atterbury,  then  an  exile  in  France,  who  immediately 
denied  the  charge,  with  this  remarkable  particular,  that  he  never  in 
his  whole  life  had  once  spoken  to  Smith ; his  company  being,  as  must 
be  inferred,  not  accepted  by  those  who  attended  to  their  characters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligently  refuted  by  Dr.  Burton 
of  Eton,  a man  eminent  for  literature,  and  though  not  of  the  same 
party  with  Aldrich  and  Atterbury,  too  studious  of  truth  to  leave 
them  burthened  with  a false  charge.  The  testimonies  which  he  has 
collected  have  convinced  mankind  that  either  Smith  or  Ducket  was 
guilty  of  wilful  and  malicious  falsehood. 

This  controversy  brought  into  view  those  parts  of  Smith’s  life 
which,  with  more  honour  to  his  name,  might  have  been  concealed. 

Of  Smith  I can  yet  .say  a little  more.  He  was  a man  of  such 
estimation  among  bis  companions,  that  the  casual  censures  or 
praises  which  he  dropped  in  conversation  were  considered,  like 
those  of  Scaliger,  as  worthy  of  preservation. 

He  had  great  readiness  and  exactness  of  criticism,  and  by  a cur- 
sory glance  over  a new  composition  would  exactly  tell  all  its  faults 
and  beauties. 

The  original  copy  of  Burnet's  ‘ History,*  though  promised  to  some  public  library,  has 
been  never  given ; and  who  then  can  prove  the  fidelity  of  the  publication,  when  the  autben- 
Uclty  of  Clarendon's  ‘ History,’  though  printed  with  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  first  universi- 
ties of  the  world,  had  not  an  unexpected  manuscript  been  happily  discovered,  would,  with  the 
help  of  factious  credulity,  have  been  brought  into  question  by  the  two  lowest  of  all  human 
beings,  a scdbbler  for  a party  (Oldmixon)  and  a Commissioner  of  Excise  [Docket]  f — JonM* 
BOB : The  /(tier.  No.  6S.  For  Johnson’s  hatred  of  Commissioners  of  Excise  see  ‘ Boswell,’  by 
Croker,  p.  97. 
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He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading  with  great  rapidity, 
and  of  retaining  with  great  fidelity  what  he  so  easily  collected. 

He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  present  question  required  ; 
and,  when  his  friends  expressed  their  wonder  at  his  acquisitions, 
made  in  a state  of  apparent  negligence  and  drunkenness,  he  never 
discovered  his  hours  of  reading  or  method  of  study,  but  involved 
himself  in  affected  silence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their  ad- 
miration. 

One  practice  he  had,  which  was  easily  observed  : if  any  thought 
or  image  was  presented  to  his  mind,  that  he  could  use  or  improve, 
he  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  lost,  but,  amidst  the  jollity  of  a tavern, 
or  in  the  warmth  of  conversation,  very  diligently  committed  it  to 
paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires  of  hints  for  his  new 
tragedy  ; of  which  Rowe,  when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could 
make,  as  he  says,  very  little  use,  but  which  the  collector  considered 
as  a valuable  stock  of  materials. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life  connected  him  with  the 
licentious  and  dissolute  ; and  he  affected  the  airs  and  gaiety  of  a 
man  of  pleasure  ; but  his  dress  was  always  deficient ; scholastic 
cloudiness  still  hung  about  him  ; and  his  merriment  was  sure  to 
produce  the  scorn  of  his  companions. 

With  all  his  carelessness,  and  all  his  vices,  he  was  one  of  the  mur- 
murers  at  Fortune  ; and  wondered  why  he  was  suffered  to  be  poor, 
when  Addison  was  caressed  and  preferred  : nor  would  a very  little 
have  contented  him  ; for  he  estimated  his  wants  at  six  hundred 
pounds  a year. 

In  his  course  of  reading,  it  was  particular  that  he  had  diligently 
perused,  and  accurately  remembered,  the  old  romances  of  knight- 
errantry. 

lie  had  a high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and  was  something  con- 
temptuous in  his  treatment  of  those  whom  he  considered  as  not 
qualified  to  oppose  or  contradict  him.  He  had  many  frailties  ; yet 
it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  he  had  great  merit,  who  could  obtain 
to  the  same  play  a prologue  from  Addison,  and  an  epilogue  from 
Prior ; and  who  could  have  at  ouce  the  patronage  of  Halifax  and  tho 
praise  of  Oldisworth. 
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For  the  power  of  commnnicating  these  minute  memorials,  I am 
indebted  to  my  conversation  with  Gilbert  Walmsley,  late  Registrar 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Lichfield,  who  was  acquainted  both 
with  Smith  and  Dncket ; and  declared  that,  if  the  tale  concerning 
Clarendon  were  forged,  he  should  suspect  Ducket  of  the  falsehood  ; 
“ for  Rag  was  a man  of  great  veracity.” 

Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  my  mind,  let  me  indulge 
myself  in  the  remembrance.  I knew  him  very  early  ; he  was  one  of 
the  first  friends  that  literature  procured  me,  and  1 hope  that  at  least 
my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I was  only  yet  a boy ; yet 
he  never  received  my  notions  with  contempt.  He  was  a Whig, 
with  all  the  virulence  and  malevolence  of  his  party  ; yet  differ- 
ence of  opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart.  I honoured  him,  and  ho 
endured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world  without  exemption  from  its 
vices  or  its  follies,  but  had  never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind  ; his  belief  of  revelation  was  unshaken  ; his  learning  preserved 
his  principles  ; he  grew  first  regular,  and  then  pious. 

His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I am  not  able  to  name 
a man  of  equal  knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  books  was 
great ; and  what  he  did  not  immediately  know  he  could  at  least 
tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of  learning,  and  such 
his  copiousness  of  communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a day  now  passes  in  which  I have  not  some  advantage  from  his 
friendship. 

At  this  man’s  table  I enjoyed  many  cheerful  and  instructive  hours, 
with  companions  such  as  are  not  often  found  ; with  one  who  has 
lengthened,  and  one  who  has  gladdened  life  ; with  Dr.  James, 
whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remembered  ; and  with  David 
Garrick,  whom  I hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  character  of  onr 
oinraon  friend  : but  what  are  the  hopes  of  man  1 I am  disappointed 
by  that  stroke  of  death,  which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and 
impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure.” 

Walmsley  died  in  ITTl,  James  in  1776,  and  Qarrlck  in  1779,  in  which  year  Johnson  wrote 
this  Life  of  Smith. 

I presumed  to  animadvert  on  his  eulogy  on  Qarrick,  in  his  ‘ Uvea  of  th  e Poets.’  “ Ton  say 
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In  the  library  at  Oxford  is  the  following  ludicrous  Analysis  of 
Pocockius  : 


Ex  Autograpiio. 


[/Sen<  by  the  Author  to  Mr.  Urry."] 

Opusculum  hoc,  Ilalbcrdaric  amplissimc,  in  luccm  proferre  iiactenus  distuli, 
judicii  tui  acumen  subreritus  magis  quam  bipennis.  Tandem  aliquando  Oden 
hanc  ad  te  mitto  sublimem,  teneram,  flebilem,  suavcm,  qualcm  demum  diyinus 
(si  Musis  vacaret)  scripsissit  Gastrellus:  adeo  seilicet  sublimem  ut  inter 
legendum  dormire,  adeo  flebilem  ut  ridere  velis.  Cujus  elegantiain  ut  melius 
inspieias,  versuum  ordinem  et  matcriain  breviter  referam.  1™'“  versus  de 
duobus  pneliis  decantatis.  S'""*  et  8”*  de  Lotharingio,  cuniculis  subterraneis, 
saxis,  ponto,  hostibus,  et  Asia.  4'“’  et  6'“*  de  cateiiis,  subdibiis,  uncis,  draconi- 
bus,  tigribus  et  crocodilis.  6"*,  7“’,  8“*,  9“’,  de  Gomonba,  de  IJabylonc,  Babele, 
et  quodum  domi  sum  peregrino.  10"’,  aliquid  de  quodam  Pocockio.  11“*, 
12"',  de  Syria,  Solyma.  13“*,  14“’,  de  Ilosca,  et  quereu,  et  dc  juvene  quodam 
valde  sene.  15“’,  16“’,  de  A'ltna,  et  qiiomoda  ^Etna  Poeockio  fit  valde  similis. 
17”,  18“’,  de  tuba,  astro,  umbra,  flammis,  rotis,  Pocockio  non  neglecto.  Caetera 
de  Christianis,  Ottomania,  Babyloniis,  Arabibus,  et  gravissima  ugrorum  melan- 
cholia; de  Cassare  Flacco,”  Nestorc,  ct  miserando  juvenis  cujusdam  florentissimi 
fato,  anno  setatis  sum  centesimo  prmmatur^  abrepto.  Qum  omnia  cum  accurate 
expenderis,  neccsse  est  ut  oden  hane  meam  admiranda  plane  varietati  constare 


dr,  his  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations/*  Johnson:  could  not  liave  said  more  or  less. 

It  is  the  truth ; eclipsed^  not  extinguished ; and  his  death  did  eclipse ; it  was  like  a storm.** 
Soeieell:  “ But  why  nations  ? Bid  his  gaiety  extend  further  than  Ids  o\vn  nation  ?**  Johnson: 
**  Why,  sir,  some  exaggeration  must  be  allowed.  Besides,  nations  may  be  said,  if  we  allow  the 
Scotch  to  be  a nation,  and  to  have  gaiety — which  they  have  not.  I'om  arc  an  exception, 
though.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  candidly  admit  that  there  is  one  Scotchman  who  Is  cheerful.'* 
Bsauclerlc : **  But  be  Is  a very  unnatural  Scotchman.**  I,  however,  continued  to  think  the 
compliment  to  Garrick  hyperbolically  untrue.  His  acting  had  ceased  some  time  before  his 
death ; at  any  rate,  be  had  acted  in  Ireland  but  a short  time,  at  an  early  period  of  bis  life,  and 
never  in  Scotland.  I objected,  also,  to  what  appears  an  anti-climax  of  praise,  when  contrasted 
with  the  preceding  panegyric—**  and  diminished  the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure  !*'  **  Is 
not  hannUss  pleasure  yexy  tame?**  Johnson:  **Nay,  sir,  harmless  pleasure  is  the  highest 
pr^e.  Pleasure  is  a word  of  dubious  Import ; pleasure  is  in  general  dangerous,  and  pernicious 
to  virtue ; to  be  able  therefore  to  furnish  pleasure  that  is  harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  unal- 
loyed, is  as  great  a power  as  man  can  possess.**  This  was,  perhaps,  as  ingenious  a defence  as 
could  be  made;  still,  however,  I was  not  satisfied. — Boswell  hy  Croksr^  p.  629. 

Of  David  Garrick,  thus  accidentally  brought  before  me,  I have  something  to  tell  that  is  new 
Ills  early  life  was  wild,  and  his  father  in  his  will  (which  I have  seen)  makes  his  wife  his  execu- 
trix, and  leaves  liberal  legacies  to  all  his  children — David  excepted.  The  only  mention  of  the 
actor  whose  death  was  to  eclipse  the  gaiety  of  nations  and  Impoverish  the  public  stock  of 
harmless  pleasure  is  as  follows; — **  Item,  to  my  son  David  one  shilling.**  Captain  Garrick,  tlie 
father,  was,  when  he  made  his  will,  1st  January,  1736-T,  in  London.  lie  died  three  months 
afterwards.  The  future  actor  was  then  In  hLs  twenty-first  year. 

**  Pro  FlaccOy  anlmo  paulo  attentiore,  scripsissem  Marane, 
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fatearis.  Subito  ad  Bataros  proficiscor,  lauro  ab  illis  donandos.  Prius  yero 
Pembrocbienses  voco  ad  certamen  Poeticum.  Vale. 

IIIustriF.sima  tiiii  deosoulor  crura, 

E.  Smith.” 


*•  In  1751  appeared  In  4to.,  from  the  shop  of  P.  Newbery,  ‘ Thales,  a Monody,  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Pococke.  In  imitation  of  Bpenser.  From  an  authentic  Manuscript  of  Mr. 
Kdmund  Smith,  formerly  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon.'  In  the  advertisement  prefixed,  the  editor 
Elates  that  he  “has  several  other  very  valuable  pieces  of  Mr.  Smith  in  his  possession,  which  ha 
intends  shortly  to  communicate  to  the  public.”  There  is  something  of  Smith’s  train  of  think* 
log  in  the  poem ; it  is  in  tlie  Spenserian  stanza. 
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Born  at  Westminster — Edncatcd  at  Cambridge — His  Friendship  with  Otway — Contributes  to 
Dryden’s  ‘ Ovid'  and  ' Jarenal’ — Enters  the  Church — Mads  Vicar  of  Witney — Death. 

Of  Mr.  Richard  Duke  I can  find  few  memorials.  He  was  bred  at 
Westminster  and  Cambridge  and  Jacob  relates*  that  he  was  some 
time  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.’ 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  not  ill  qualified  for 
poetical  compositions  ; and  being  conscious  of  his  powers,  when  he 
left  the  university  he  enlisted  himself  among  the  wits.  lie  was  the 
familiar  friemi  of  Otway  ; and  was  engaged,  irther  popular 

names,  in  the  translation  of  Ovid  [1680]  and  Juvenal  [1693].  In 
his  ‘Review,’  though  unfinished,*  arc  some  vigorous  lines.  His 
poems  are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  have  I found  much  in  them  to 
be  praised. 

With  the  wit  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  dissoluteness  of  the 
times  ; for  some  of  his  compositions  are  such  as  he  must  have  re- 
viewed with  detestation  in  his  later  days,  when  he  published  those 
Sermons  which  Felton  has  commended. 

Perhaps,  like  some  other  foolish  young  men,  he  rather  talked  than 
lived  viciously,  in  an  age  when  he  that  would  be  thought  a wit  was 

^ He  waa  admitted  to  Westminster  In  1670 ; elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  In  1675 ; 
and  took  his  Master’s  degree  In  16S2. 

’ Jacob’s  ‘ Lives,’  11.  00.  Jacob  says  that  he  was  " the  son  of  an  eminent  cltlsen  of  Lon- 
don.” 

* Charles  II. ’s  son,  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

* The  beginning  of  the  poem  called  the  ' Review  ’ he  wrote  a little  after  the  publishing  of 
Mr.  Dryden’s  ‘ Absalom  and  Achltophel :’  he  was  persuaded  to  undertake  It  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
then  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York;  but  Mr.  Duke,  finding  Hr.  Sheridan  designed  to 
make  use  of  his  pen  to  vent  bis  spleen  against  several  persons  at  Court  that  were  of  another 
party  than  that  he  was  engaged  In,  broke  off  proceeding  in  It,  and  left  It  as  it  Is  now  printed. 
— Toksoh  ‘ To  the  Reader,’  before  Roscommon  and  Duke’s  Poems,  1717,  8vo.  (The  best  edi- 
tion of  both  poets.) 
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afraid  to  saj  his  prayers  ; and  whatever  might  have  been  bad  in 
the  first  part  of  his  life,  was  surely  condemned  and  reformed  by  his 
better  judgment. 

In  1683,  being  then  Master  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College 
in  Cambridge,  he  wrote  a poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne 
with  George  Prince  of  Denmark.* 

Ue  then  took  orders  ; and,  being  made  prebendary  of  Gloucester, 
became  a proctor  in  convocation  for  that  church,  and  chaplain  to 
Queen  Anne. 

In  1710  he  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  with  the 
wealthy  living  of  Witney  in  Oxfordshire,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a 
few  months.  On  February  10,  1710-11,  having  returned  from  au 
entertainment,  he  was  found  dead  the  next  morning.  His  death 
is  mentioned  in  Swift’s  ‘ Journal.’  * 


* To  Drydca'g  flrat ' Miscellany  ’ (ltS4)  he  contributed  a translation  of  Elegy  Finh,  book  1. 
of  Ovid ; three  odes  of  Horace,  an  Idyllium  of  Theocritus,  the  Fifth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  and 
‘Floriana.  a Pastorai  u.jon  the  death  of  the  Dachess  of  SoaUtaa;ton.’  dU  not  contribute 
to  the  other  rommea. 

* 14th  Feb.  1710-11. — Dr.  Duke  died  suddenly  two  or  three  nights  ago  : he  was  one  of  the 
wits  when  we  were  children,  but  turned  parson,  and  lea  It,  but  never  writ  further  than  a pro- 
logue or  recommendatory  copy  of  verses.  He  had  a fine  living  given  him  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  about  three  months  ago : he  got  bis  living  suddenly,  and  he  got  his  dying  so  too. 

16th  Feb. — Atterbury  and  Prior  went  to  bury  poor  Dr.  Duke. — Swirr:  Journal  to  Stella. 
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1 C63  — 1 7 12. 


Born  In  London — ^Educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford — Made  Gazetteer— Buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey — Works  and  Character. 


WiLUAM  King  was  born  in  London  in  1663,  the  son  of  Ezekiel 
King,  a gentleman.  He  was  allied  to  the  family  of  Clarendon. 

From  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  a scholar  on  the  foundar 
tion,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby,  he  was  at  eighteen  elected  to 
Christ  Church  in  1681,  where  he  is  said  to  have  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  so  much  intcnsencss  and  activity,  that  before  he  was 
eight  years  standing  ho  had  read  over,  and  made  remarks  upon, 
twenty-two  thousand  odd  hundred  books  and  manuscripts.  The 
books  were  certainly  not  very  long,  the  manuscripts  not  very  difiB- 
cult,  nor  the  remarks  very  large  ; for  the  calculator  will  find  that 
he  despatched  seven  a day  for  every  day  of  his  eight  years,  with  a 
remnant  that  more  than  satisfies  most  other  students.  He  took  his 
degree  in  the  most  e.xpensive  manner,  as  a grand  compounder; 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  he  inherited  a considerable  fortune. 

In  1668,  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made  Master  of  Arts,  ho 
published  a confutation  of  Varillas’s  account  of  Wicliffe  ; and, 
engaging  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  became  Doctor  in  1692,  and 
was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors’  Commons. 

He  had  already  made  some  translations  from  the  French,  and 
written  some  humorous  and  satirical  pieces,  when  in  1694  Moles- 
worth  published  his  ‘ Account  of  Denmark,’  in  which  he  treats  the 
Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great  contempt,  and  takes  tlie 
opportunity  of  insinuating  those  wild  principles  by  which  he  sup- 
poses liberty  to  be  established,  and  by  which  his  adversaries  suspect 
that  all  subordination  and  government  is  endangered. 

This  book  offended  Prince  George  ; and  the  Danish  Minister  pre- 

21  <81 
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sented  a memorial  against  it.  The  principles  of  its  author  did  not 
plea.se  Dr.  King  ; and  therefore  he  undertook  to  confute  part,  and 
laugh  at  the  rest.  The  controversy  is  now  forgotten  ; and  books 
of  this  kind  seldom  live  long  when  interest  and  resentment  have 
ceased. 

In  1691  he  mingled  in  the  controversy  between  Boyle  and  Bent- 
ley ; and  was  of  those  who  tried  what  wit  could  perform  in  opposi- 
tion to  learning,  on  a question  which  learning  only  could  decide. 

In  1699  was  published  by  him  ‘ A Journey  to  London,’  after  the 
method  of  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  who  had  published  ‘A  Journey  to 
Paris;’  and  in  1700  he  satirised  the  Royal  Society,  at  least  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  their  prc.-iidcnt,  in  two  dialogues,  intituled  ‘The  Trairs- 
actioueer.’ 

Though  he  was  a regular  advocate  in  the  courts  of  civil  and 
canon  law,  he  did  not  love  his  profession,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of 
business  which  interrupted  his  voluptuary  dreams,  or  forced  him  to 
rouse  from  that  indulgence  in  which  only  he  could  find  delight.  His 
reputation  as  a civilian  was  yet  maintained  by  his  judgments  in  the 
Courts  of  Delegates,  and  raised  very  high  by  the  address  and  know- 
ledge which  he  discovered  in  1700,  when  he  defended  the  Earl  of 
Auglesea  against  his  lady,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire, 
who  sued  for  a divorce  ami  obtained  it. 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures  and  neglect  of  business  had  now 
lessened  his  revcuucs  ; and  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  a settlement 
in  Ireland,  where,  about  1702,  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Admiralty, 
commissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records  in  Birmingham’s 
Tower,  and  vicar-general  to  Dr.  Mansh,  the  primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach  of  him  who  will  not 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  it.  King  soon  found  a friend,  as  idle 
and  thoughtless  as  himself,  in  Ui)ton,  one  of  the  judges,  who  had  a 
pleasant  house  called  Mountown,  near  Dublin,  to  which  King  fre- 
quently retired,  delighting  to  neglect  his  interest,  forget  his  cares, 
and  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  ‘ Mully  of  Mountown,’  a poem,  by  which,  though 
fanciful  readers  in  the  i)ridc  of  sagacity  have  given  it  a poetical 
interpretation,  was  meant  originally  no  more  than  it  expressed,  as  it 
was  dictated  only  by  the  authors  delight  in  the  quiet  of  Mountown 
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lu  1708,  whcQ  Lord  Wharton  was  sent  to  govern  Ireland,  King 
i-eturned  to  London,  with  his  poverty,  his  idleness,  and  his  wit,  and 
published  some  essays  called  ‘ Useful  Transactions.’  His  ‘ Voyage 
to  the  Island  of  Cajamai’  is  particularly  commended.  He  then 
wrote  the  ‘ Art  of  Love,’  a poem  remarkable,  notwithstanding  its 
title,  for  purity  of  sentiment ; and  in  1709  imitated  Horace  in  an 
‘ Art  of  Cookery,’  which  he  published,  with  some  letters  to  Dr. 
Lister. 

lu  1710  he  appeared  as  a lover  of  the  Church,  on  the  side  of 
Sachcvcrell ; and  was  supposed  to  have  concurred  at  least  in  the 
projection  of  ‘ The  Examiner.’  His  eyes  were  open  to  all  the  opera- 
tions of  Whiggism  ; and  he  bestowed  some  strictures  upon  Dr. 
Kennel’s  adulatory  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

The  ‘ History  of  the  Heathen  Gods,’  a book  composed  for  schools, 
was  written  by  him  in  1711.  The  work  is  useful ; but  might  have 
been  produced  without  the  powers  of  King.  The  same  year  he 
published  ’ KuBnns,’  an  historical  essay,  and  a poem,  intended  to  dis- 
pose the  nation  to  think  as  he  thought  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  his  adherents. 

In  1711  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  again  put  into  his  power. 
He  was,  without  the  trouble  of  attendance,  or  the  mortification  of  a 
request,  made  Gazetteer.  Swift,  Freind,  Prior,  and  other  men  of  the 
same  party,  brought  him  the  key  of  the  Gazetteer’s  office.  He  was 
now  again  placed  in  a profitable  employment,  and  again  threw  the 
benefit  away.  An  act  of  insolvency  made  his  business  as  that  time 
particularly  troublesome  ; and  he  would  not  wait  till  hurry  should 
be  at  an  end,  but  impatiently  resigned  it,  and  returned  to  his  wonted 
indigence  and  amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambeth,  where  he  resided,  was  to 
mortify  Dr.  Tenison,  the  archbishop,  by  a public  festivity,  on  the 
surrender  of  Dunkirk  to  Hill — an  event  with  which  Tenison’s  politi- 
cal bigotry  did  not  suffer  him  to  be  delighted.  King  was  resolved 
to  counteract  his  sullenncss,  and  at  the  expense  of  a few  barrels  of 
ale  filled  the  neighbourhood  with  honest  merriment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1712  his  health  declined  ; he  grew  weaker  by 
degrees,  and  died  on  Christmas-day.  Though  his  life  had  not  been 
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vithont  irregularity,  his  principles  were  pure  and  orthodox,  and  his 
death  was  pious.’ 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  supposed  that  his  poems 
were  rather  the  amusements  of  idleness  than  efforts  of  study — that 
he  endeavoured  rather  to  divert  than  astonish — that  his  thought 
seldom  aspired  to  sublimity — and  that,  if  his  verse  was  easy  and  his 
images  familiar,  he  attained  what  he  desired.  His  purpose  is  to  be 
merry  ; but  perhaps,  to  enjoy  his  mirth,  it  may  be  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  think  well  of  his  opinions.’ 

‘ Dr.  King  was  burled  in  the  north  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  near  to  Dr.  Kempe’a 
monument. 

3 Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of  Dr.  King  should  consult  his  ' Original  Works,’  8 rols. 
8vo.  17T6,  weU  edited  by  John  Nichols. 
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Bom  at  I'allaton,  In  Devonshire — K<lucatod  at  Oxford — JlLs  poem  on  Cromwell's  Death — Made 
Chaplain  to  VUlierSy  Duke  of  Buckingham — HU  friendship  with  Cowley— Made  Vicar  of  St. 
&Iargaret*s,  Westminster,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  BUhop  of  Rochester — Story  of  his 
Preaching — Burial  in  M’cstmlnster  Abbey — Works  and  Character. 

Thomas  Sprat  was  born  in  1G3G,  at  Tallaton,  in  Devonshire,  the 
son  of  a clergyman  ; and  having  been  educated,  as  he  tolls  of 
himself,  not  at  AV^estininstcr  or  Eton,  but  at  a little  school  by  the 
churchyard  side,'  became  a commoner  of  A\"adham  College,  in 
Oxford,  in  1G51  ; and,  being  chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded 
through  the  usual  academical  course,  and  in  1G57  [June  llj  became 
Master  of  Arts.  He  obtained  a fellowship,  and  commenced  poet. 

In  1659  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was  published  with 
those  of  Dryden  and  AValler.  In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  AVilkins  he 
appears  a very  willing  and  liberal  encomiast,  both  of  the  living  and 
tlie  dead.  He  implores  his  patron’s  excuse  of  his  verses,  both  as 
falling  “ 60  infinitely  below  the  full  and  sublime  genius  of  that 
excellent  poet  who  made  this  way  of  writing  free  of  our  nation,” 
and  being  “ so  little  equal  and  proportioned  to  the  renown  of  a 
prince  on  whom  they  were  written  ; such  great  actions  and  lives 
deserving  to  bo  the  subject  of  the  noblest  pens  and  most  divine 
fancies.”  He  proceeds  : “ Having  so  long  experienced  yonr  care 
and  indulgence,  and  been  formed,  as  it  were  by  your  own  bauds,  not 
to  entitle  yon  to  anything  which  my  meanness  i)roduces  would  be 
not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege.” 


^ From  an  obscure  birth  and  education,  in  a far  distant  country,  where  I was  the  son  of  a 
private  minister,  God  brought  me  to  stand  before  princes,  and  raised  me  to  so  eminent  a 
btation  in  the  Church. — Sprat's  TTt//,  dated  28th  Nov.  1711. 

Warburton  Is  very  hard  upon  him.  “ But  the  honour  of  being  a Westminster  schoolboy 
some  have  atone  age,  and  some  at  another;  and  some  all  their  life  long.  Our  grateful 
buliop,  though  he  had  it  not  In  his  youth,  yet  it  came  upon  him  in  his  old  age.” — 2fot€  on 
l*ope'9  Tramlation  of  Horace^  book  il.,  p.  1,  Terse  109. 
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He  pablished  the  same  year  a poem  on  the  ‘ Plague  of  Athens  ’ 
— a subject  of  wliich  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  it 
To  these  he  added  afterwards  a j)ocra  on  Mr.  Cowley’s  death. 

After  the  Restoration  he  took  orders,  and  by  Cowley’s  recom- 
mendation was  made  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  helped  in  writing  the  ‘ Rehearsal.’  * He  was 
likewise  chaplain  to  the  King.* 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose  house  began  those 
philosophical  conferences  and  inquiries  which  in  time  produced  the 
Royal  Society,  he  was  consequently  engaged  in  the  same  studies, 
and  became  one  of  the  fellows;  and  when,  after  their  incorporation, 
something  seemed  necessary  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  new 
institution,  he  undertook  to  write  its  history,  which  he  published  in 
1667.  This  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  selection  of  sentiment 
and  elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserve,  though  written 
upon  a subject  flux  and  transitory.  The  history  of  the  Royal 
Society  is  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  know  what  they  were 
then  doing,  but  how  their  Transactions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  published  ‘Observations  on  Sorbiere’s  Voyage 
into  England,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Wren.’  This  is  a work  not  ill 
performed  ; but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  least  its  full  proportion 
of  praise. 

In  1668  he  published  Cowley’s  Latin  poems,  and  prefixed  in  Latin 
the  Life  of  the  author,  which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed 
[1669]  before  Cowley’s  English  works,  which  were  by  will  com- 
mitted to  his  care. 

Ecclesiastical  benefices  now  fell  fast  upon  him.  In  1668  he 
became  a prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the  church 
of  St.  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey.  He  was  in  1680  made 
canon  of  Windsor,  in  1683  [Sept.  21]  dean  of  Westminster,  and  in 
1684  [Nov.  2]  Bishop  of  Rochester.* 

I 

* He  Is  said  to  have  risen  to  distinction  by  a repartee. — Iloract  to  Scceva,  Sto.,  1780, 

p.2e. 

* He  was  made  ehaplain  to  Charles  II.  12th  Aug.,  167C,  when  Dr.  Lamplugh  was  made 
Bishop  of  Exeter. — iMrd  Ohamberlain'e  M3.  Warrant  Booko,  toI.  viil. 

* In  his  win,  made  In  1711,  he  speaks  of  hli  wife,  Helen  Sprat,  with  whom  “ I have  lived 
these  thirty-fire  years  In  faithful  oopjngal  affection.”  This  fixes  bis  marriage  In  1670.  She 
died  26th  February,  1725-6. 
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The  Court  haTing  thus  a claim  to  his  diligence  and  gratitude,  he 
was  required  to  write  the  history  of  the  Ryehouse  Plot;  and  in  1685 
published  ‘ A true  Account  and  Declaration  of  the  horrid  Conspiracy 
against  the  late  King,  his  present  Majesty,  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment ’ — a performance  which  he  thought  convenient,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year  [1685],  being  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  king 
[James  II.],  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel-royal ; and  the  year 
afterwards  received  the  last  proof  of  his  master's  confidence,  by 
being  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
On  the  critical  day,  when  the  Declaration  distinguished  the  true  sons 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  be 
read  at  W estminster,  bnt  pressed  none  to  violate  his  conscience  ; 
and,  when  the  Bishop  of  London  was  brought  before  them,*  gave 
his  voice  in  his  favour. 

Thus  far  he  suffered  interest  or  obedience  to  carry  him,  but  further 
he  refused  to  go.  When  he  found  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical commission  were  to  be  exercised  against  those  who  had  refused 
the  Declaration,  he  wrote  to  the  lords,  and  other  commissioners,  a 
formal  profession  of  his  unwillingness  to  exercise  that  authority  any 
longer,  and  withdrew  himself  from  them.  After  they  had  read  his 
letter,  they  adjourned  for  six  months,  and  scarcely  ever  met  after- 
wards. 

When  King  James  was  frighted  away,  and  a new  government 
was  to  be  settled.  Sprat  was  one  of  those  who  considered,  in  a con- 
ference, the  great  question,  whether  the  crown  was  vacant,  and 
manfully  spoke  in  favour  of  his  old  master. 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  establishment,  and  was  left 
unmolested  ; but  in  1692  a strange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by 
one  Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead,  both  men  convicted  of 
infamous  crimes,  and  both,  when  the  scheme  was  laid,  prisoners  in 
Newgate.  These  men  drew  up  an  association,  in  which  they  whose 
names  were  subscribed  declared  their  resolution  to  restore  King 
James,  to  seize  the  Princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive,  and  to  be 
ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to  meet  King  James  when  he  should 
land.  To  this  they  put  the  names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Marlborough, 

• For  not  siupending  Br.  Sharp.  Compton  was  the  bishop. 

21* 
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Salisbury,  and  others.  The  copy  of  Dr.  Sprat’s  name  was  obtained 
by  a fictitious  request,  to  which  an  answer  in  his  own  hand  was 
desired.  His  hand  was  copied  so  well,  that  he  confessed  it  might 
have  deceived  himself.  Blackhead,  who  had  carried  the  letter, 
being  sent  again  with  a plausible  message,  w'as  very  curious  to  see 
the  house,  and  particularly  importunate  to  be  let  into  the  study, 
where,  as  is  supposed,  he  designed  to  leave  the  association.  Thus, 
however,  was  denied  him  ; and  he  dropped  it  in  a flower-pot  in  the 
parlour. 

Young  now  laid  an  information  before  the  Privy  Council  ; and 
May  1,  1692,  the  bishop  w’as  arrested,  and  kept  at  a messenger’s 
under  a strict  guard  eleven  days.  His  house  was  searched,  and 
directions  were  given  that  the  flower-pots  should  be  inspected.  The 
messengers,  however,  missed  the  room  in  w'hich  the  paper  was  left. 
Blackhead  went,  therefore,  a third  time,  and  finding  his  paper  where 
he  had  left  it,  brought  it  away. 

The  bishop,  haviug  beeu  enlarged,  was,  on  June  the  10th  and 
13th,  examined  again  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  confronted  with 
his  accusers.  Young  persisted,  with  the  most  obdurate  impudence, 
against  the  strongest  evidence  ; but  the  resolution  of  Blackhead  by 
degrees  gave  way.  There  remained  at  last  no  doubt  of  the  bishop’s 
innocence,  who,  with  great  prudence  and  diligence,  traced  the  pro- 
gress and  detected  the  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  own  examination  and  deliverance,  which 
made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it 
through  life  by  a yearly  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  what  interest,  the  villains  had  contrived  au 
accusation  which  they  must  know  themselves  utterly  unable  to  prove 
was  never  discovered. 

After  this  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  his  function. 
When  the  cause  of  Sacheverell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  ho 
honestly  appeared  among  the  friends  of  the  Church.  He  lived  to  liis 
seventy -ninth  year,  and  died  [at  Bromley,  in  Kent]  May  20,  1713.' 

Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory  ; but  he  and  Bur- 


• In  the  Bodleian  Oallery  U a clever  portrait  by  Dalb  of  Sprat  and  bia  eon,  In  one  place. 
There  la  a good  mezzotlnto  of  It  by  Smith.  Ho  waa  burled  In  Westmlnatcr  Abbey,  where  a 
monameot  to  bla  memory  la  aUll  to  be  aeen. 
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net  were  old  rivals.  On  some  public  occasion  they  both  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  There  prevailed  in  those  days  an 
indecent  custom  : when  the  preacher  touched  any  favourite  topic 
in  a manner  that  delighted  liLs  audience,  their  approbation  was 
expressed  by  a loud  hum,  continued  in  proportion  to  their  zeal 
or  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preached,  ]>art  of  his  congregation 
hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  and 
rubbed  his  face  with  hi.s  handkerchief.  When  Sprat  preached,  he 
likewise  W'as  honoured  with  tlie  like  animating  hum  ; but  he 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  the  congregation,  and  cried,  “ Peace, 
peace,  I pray  you,  peace.” 

This  I was  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father,  an  old  man,  who  had 
been  no  careless  observer  of  the  passages  of  those  times. 

Burnet’s  sermon,  says  .Salmon,  was  remarkable  for  sedition,  and 
Sprat’s  for  loyalty.  Burnet  had  the  thanks  of  the  House  ; Sprat 
had  no  thanks,  but  a good  living  from  the  King,  which,  he  said,  was 
of  as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of  the  Commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poems,  are  ‘ The  History  of 
the  Royal  .Society,’  ‘ The  Life  of  Cowley,’  ‘ The  Answer  to  Sorbiere,’ 
‘ The  History  of  the  Rychouse  Plot,’  ‘ The  Relation  of  his  own 
Examination,’  and  a volume  of  ‘ Sermons.’  I have  heard  it  ol> 
served,  with  great  justness,  that  every  book  is  of  a dififereut  kind, 
and  that  each  has  its  distinct  and  characteristical^.vcellence.’ 

My  business  is  only  with  his  poems.  He  considered  Cowley  as  a 
model  ; and  suppo.sed  that,  as  he  was  imitated,  j)erfection  was  ap- 

^ Thomaa  Sprat,  Biahop  of  Rochester,  was  the  thinl  clerical  comnuKsloner.  He  was  a man 
to  whose  talenU  posterity  haa  scarcely  done  Justice.  Unhappily  ^or  hia  fame,  it  has  been 
usual  to  print  hla  versen  hi  collections  of  the  British  poets ; and  those  wlio  judi^e  of  him  by  hU 
verses  must  consider  him  os  a servile  imitator,  who,  without  one  spark  of  Cowley’s  admirable 
genius,  mimicked  whatever  was  least  commendable  in  Cowley’s  manner ; hut  those  who  arc  ac- 
quainted with  i*prat’8  prose  wrilinRB  will  form  a very  dilTerent  estimate  of  his  powers.  He  was, 
indeed,  a very  great  master  of  our  language,  and  possessed  at  once  the  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
of  the  controversialist,  and  of  the  historian.  His  moral  character  might  have  passed  with  little 
censure,  tiad  he  belonged  to  a less  sacred  proft?s.*ilon  ; for  the  worst  that  can  he  said  of  hi  j. 
that  lie  was  indolent,  luxurious,  ami  worldly;  hut  hucIi  failinp*,  though  not  coinmoidy  re- 
garded as  very  heinous  in  men  of  secular  callings,  are  scamlalous  in  a prelate.  The  arch- 
bishopric of  Vork  was  vacant,  Fprat  hoped  to  obtain  U,  and  therefore  accepted  a seat  at  the 
Ecclesiastical  Board;  hut  he  was  too  goodnalurcd  a man  to  behave  hai^hly  ; and  he  was  too 
sensible  a man  not  to  know  that  he  might  at  some  future  time  be  called  to  serious  account  by 
a Parliament.  lie  therefore,  though  he  consented  to  act,  tried  to  do  as  Utile  mischief,  and  to 
make  as  few  enemies,  as  possible. — MtCAULAv:  UiMovy  of  England^  vot.  11.  p.  95,  ninth 
edition. 
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preached.  Nothing  therefore  but  Pindaric  liberty  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. There  is  in  his  few  productions  no  want  of  such  conceits 
as  he  thought  excellent  ; and  of  those  our  judgment  may  be 
settled  by  the  first  that  appears  in  his  praise  of  Cromwell,  where 
he  says  that  Cromwell’s  “ fame,  like  man,  will  grow  white  as  it 
grows  old.”  * 

* I gather  from  an  entry  in  Harl.  HS.  7006,  fol.  166>>,  that  Sprat's  papers  were  in  Hr.  Sel- 
win’s  hands.  Who  was  Hr.  Seiwin,  and  where  are  the  papers?  Above  all,  where  are  Cow- 
ley’s letters  which  his  taste  appreciated,  hut  his  fastidiousness  prevented  him  from  pubiish- 

ing? 
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1G61— 1715. 

Born  at  Horton,  in  Northamptonshire — Educated  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge — HU  Poem 
on  Charles  II.’s  death — Joins  irith  Prior  in  ‘ The  Country  Mouse  and  City  House  ’ — Intro- 
duced to  Wiliiam  III. — His  several  Offices— Made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Earl  of 
Halifax — HU  Patronage  of  Poets — Burial  In  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Ualifax  was  properly  that  of  an  artful  and 
active  statesman,  employed  in  balancing  parties,  contriving  expedi- 
ents, and  combating  opposition,  and  exposed  to  the  vissitudes  of 
advancement  and  degradation;  but,  in  this  collection,  poetical  merit 
is  the  claim  to  attention  ; and  the  account  which  is  here  to  be  ex- 
pected may  properly  be  proportioned  not  to  his  influence  in  the 
state,  but  to  his  rank  among  the  writers  of  verse.* 

Charles  Montague  was  born  April  16,  1661,  at  Horton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Montague,  a younger  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.*  He  was  educated  first  in  the  country, 
and  then  removed  to  Westminster,  where,  in  1677,  he  was  chosen  a 
King’s  scholar,  and  recommended  himself  to  Busby  by  his  felicity  in 
extemporary  epigrams.  He  contracted  a very  intimate  friendship 
with  Mr.  Stepney  ; and  in  1682,  when  Stepney  was  elected  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  election  of  Montague  being  not  to  proceed  till  the  year 
following,  he  was  afraid  lest  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  might  be 
separated  from  his  companion,  and  therefore  solicited  to  be  removed 
to  Cambridge,  without  waiting  for  the  advantages  of  another  year. 

It  seems  indeed  time  to  wish  for  a removal ; for  he  was  already  a 
school-boy  of  one-and-tweiity. 

His  relation,  Dr.  Montague,  was  then  master  of  the  college  in 

> Of  the  fifty  poets  whose  lives  Johnson  has  written,  Montague  and  Prior  were  the  only  two 
who  were  dUtinguished  by  an  inUmate  knowledge  of  trade  and  finance. — Mxoacl’av  : Uiaiory 
of  Engltmil,  IL  200,  9th  ed. 

• Henry,  first  Earl  of  Manchester.  The  parUh  regUter  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  con- 
tains the  entry  of  the  poet's  baptUm  under  12th  May,  1601. 
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which  he  was  placed  a fellow-commoner,  and  took  him  under  hia 
particular  care.  Here  he  commeuced  an  acquaintance  with  the 
great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his  life,  and  was  at  last 
attested  by  a legacy.* 

In  1685  his  verses  on  the  death  of  King  Charles  made  such 
impression  on  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  that  he  was  invited  to  town,  and 
introduced  by  that  universal  patron  to  the  other  wits.  In  1687  he 
joined  with  Prior  in  the  ‘ Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,’  a 
burlesque  of  Dryden’s  ‘ Hind  and  Panther.’  * He  signed  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  sat  in  the  Convention.  He  about 
the  same  time  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Manchester,*  and 
intended  to  have  taken  orders : but  afterwards  altering  his  pur- 
pose, he  purchased  for  1500Z.  the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
council. 

After  he  had  written  his  epistle  on  tlie  victory  of  the  Boyne,*  his 
patron  Dorset  introduced  him  to  King  William  with  this  expres- 
sion : “ Sir,  I have  brought  a mousi  to  wait  on  your  Majesty.”  To 
which  the  King  is  said  to  have  replied,  " You  do  well  to  put  me  in 
the  way  of  making  a man  of  him  and  ordered  him  a pension  of 
500/.  This  story,  however  current,  seems  to  have  been  made  after 
the  event.  The  King’s  answer  implies  a greater  acquaintance  with 
our  proverbial  and  familiar  diction  than  King  William  could  possi- 
bly haye  attained^ 

In  1691,  being  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  argued 
warmly  in  favour  of  a law  to  grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  trials 
for  high  treason  ; and,  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  falling  into  some 
confusion,  was  for  a while  silent  ; but,  recovering  himself,  observed, 

* I am  sorry  to  add  that  he  lived  with  Newton’s  niece,  Mrs.  Catherine  Barton,  a great  toast, 
after  Halifax’s  death  married  to  Mr.  Conduit,  Newton’s  successor  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  She 
died  In  1T89,  and  is  pleasantly  perpetuated  in  Swift’s  ‘ Journal  to  Stella.’  She  Is  amply  and 
affectionately  remembered  In  Halifax’s  wilL 

* Compare  Johnson,  in  Dryden’s  Life,  p.  8S4. 

* Anne  Yelverton,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton,  of  Easton  Mauduit,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  widow  of  the  third  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  died  in  1883.  The  Countess  died  in 
July,  1698,  in  the  heat  of  a contested  Westminster  election,  at  which,  however,  her  husband 
was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  (See  ‘Vernon  Correspondence,’  ii.  140.)  Her  son  by 
the  third  Earl  of  Manchester  was  the  first  Duke  of  Manchester. 

* ‘ An  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain of  His  Majesty’s  Household,  occasioned  by  His  Majesty’s  victory  in  Ireland.’  London : 
F.  Saunders.  1690,  foL  A second  edition,  in  folio,  same  year. 
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bow  reasonable  it  was  to  allow  connscl  to  men  called  as  criminals 
before  a court  of  justice,  when  it  appeared  how  much  the  presence 
of  that  assembly  could  disconcert  one  of  their  own  body.”  ’ 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and  employments,  being  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  called  to  the  Privy 
Council.  In  1694  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
next  year  engaged  in  the  great  attempt  of  the  re-coinage,  which 
was  in  two  years  happily  completed.  In  1696  he  projected  the 
general  fund,  and  raised  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  ; and,  after  an 
inquiry  concerning  a grant  of  Irish  crown-lands,  it  was  determined 
by  a vote  of  the  Commons,  that  Charles  Montague,  Esquire,  had  de- 
served his  Majesty's  favour.  In  1698,  being  advanced  to  the  first 
commission  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in 
the  King’s  absence  : the  next  year  he  was  made  Auditor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  year  after  [4th  Dec.,  IIOO]  created  Baron  Halifax. 
He  was  however  impeached  by  the  Commons  ; but  the  articles  were 
dismissed  by  the  Lords. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  [8th  March,  1102]  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  council ; and  in  the  first  parliament «Df  her  reign 
was  again  attacked  by  the  Commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Lords.  In  1704  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Bromley’s 
speech  against  occasional  conformity.  He  headed  the  inquiry  into 
the  danger  of  the  Church.  In  1706  he  proposed  and  negotiated  the 
Union  with  Scotland  ; and  when  the  Elector  of  Hanover  received 
the  Garter,  after  the  act  had  passed  for  securing  the  Protestant 
Snccession,  he  wi^  appointed  to  carry  the  ensigns  of  the  order  to  the 
Electoral  court.  He  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  of  Sacheverell,  but 
voted  for  a mild  sentence.  Being  now  no  longer  in  favour,  he  con- 
trived to  obtain  a writ  for  summoning  the  Electoral  Prince  to  par- 
liament as  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  Queen’s  death  [1st  Aug.,  1714]  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  regents  ; and  at  the  accession  of  George  the  First  was  made 
[14th  Oct.,  1714]  Earl  of  Halifax,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  first 
Commission  of  the  Treasury,'  with  a grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  re- 

’’  The  same  story  is  related  by  Walpole,  in  his  * Royal  and  Noble  Anthers, ' of  the  Earl  of 
Bhaftsbory,  author  of  the  ‘ Characteristics.* 

* A copy  of  Terses,  by  Rowe,  was  pubilshed  on  this  occasion,  entiUed 'Maemnas:  Verses 
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version  of  the  anditorebip  of  the  Exchequer.  More  was  not  to  be 
bad,  and  this  he  kept  bat  a little  while  ; for  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1115,  he  died  of  an  inflammation  of  bis  longs.* 

Of  him,  who  from  a poet  became  the  patron  of  poets,  it  will  be 
readily  believed  that  the  works  would  not  miss  of  celebration.  Ad- 
dison began  to  praise  him  early,”  and  was  followed  or  accompanied 
by  other  poets  ; perhaps  by  almost  all,  except  Swift  and  Pope,  who 
forbore  to  flatter  him  in  his  life,  and  after  bis  death  spoke  of  him. 
Swift  with  slight  censure,  and  Pope  in  the  character  Bufo  with 
acrimonious  contempt.” 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  “ fed  with  dedications  ” for  Tickell 
afiQrms  that  no  dedication  was  unrewarded.”  To  charge  all 


occasioned  by  the  honours  conferred  on  the  Right  Honourabie  the  Earl  of  Halifax.’  By  N. 
Rowe,  Esq.  London:  Lintot.  1714,  fol. 

* lie  was  burled  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  and  Addison,  whose  genius  he  had  fostered, 
was  afterwards  buried  by  bis  side. 

In  ‘ An  Account  of  the  greatest  English  Poets,’  printed  in  Dryden’a  ' Fourth  Miscellany,’ 
Svo.  1694. 

“ Swift's  only  public  censure  of  Halifax  as  a patron  occurs  in  ' A Libel  on  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Delany  and  his  Excellency  John  Lord  Carteret,  1729,’  where  he  accuses  him  most  unjustly  of 
neglecting  Con^ve,  and  bints  only  too  broadly  that  the  great  dramatist  owed  his  places  more 
to  bis  politics  than  bis  poetry. 

Thus  Congreve  spent  in  writing  plays 
And  one  poor  emee  half  his  days ; 

While  Montague,  who  claim'd  the  station 
To  be  Meemnas  of  the  nation. 

For  poets  open  table  kept. 

But  ne'er  consider’d  where  they  slept : 

Himself  as  rich  as  fifty  Jews, 

Was  easy  though  they  wanted  shoes — Ac.  Swift. 

His  encouragements  were  only  good  words  and  good  dinners.  I never  heard  him  say  one 
good  thing,  or  seem  to  taste  what  was  said  by  another. — Swift  : 3fS.  Benuirkt  on  Vie  Cha- 
racters of  the  Court  of  Quern,  Anne  (Scott,  xll.  287.) 

Of  those  [letters]  from  Lord  Halifax,  I burnt  all  but  one ; which  I keep  as  a most  admirable 
original  of  court-promises  and  professions. — Swift  to  Lady  Bftty  Germain,  June  8,  1735 
(Scott,  xvllL  827).  Halifax’s  letter  is  dated  6th  October,  1709,  and  is  in  Scott,  xv.  848. 

“ The  Earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the  first  to  favour  me  ; of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether 
the  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  more  owing  to  his  generosity  or  his  example." — Pors  : 
Preface  to  Iliad. 

” Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 

Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song. 

Pope:  Character  of  Bufb  in  Ep.  to  Arbuthnot. 

'•  Tlckell’s  Dedication  of  the  ‘ Iliad.’  Congreve  dedicated  to  him  his  ‘ Double  Dealer 
Smith  his  ‘Phmdra  and  Hippolitus;’  D’Crfey  his  ‘Third  Part  of  Don  Quixote ;’ Tickell  hU 
translation  of  the  first  ‘ Iliad ;’  Steele  the  fourth  volume  of  the  ‘ Tatler  ’ and  the  second  volume 
of  tl's  ‘ Spectator.’  Tickell's  dedication  was  posthumous. 
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unmerited  praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  the  falsehoods  of  his  assertions,  is 
surely  to  discover  great  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human  life. 

In  determinations  depending  not  on  rules,  but  on  experience  and 
comparison,  judgment  is  always  in  some  degree  subject  to  affection. 
Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise  which  he  receives, 
and  considers  the  sentence  passed  in  his  favour  as  the  sentence  of 
discerumeut.  We  admire  in  a friend  that  understanding  that 
selected  us  for  confidence  ; we  admire  more,  in  a patron,  that  judg- 
ment which,  instead  of  scattering  bounty  indiscriminately,  directed 
it  to  us ; and,  if  the  patron  be  an  author,  those  performanees  which 
gratitude  forbids  us  to  blame,  affectation  will  easily  dispose  us  to 
exalt. 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest  adds  a power  always 
operating,  though  not  always,  because  not  willingly,  perceived.  The 
modesty  of  praise  wears  gradually  away  ; and  perhaps  the  pride  of 
patronage  may  be  in  time  so  increased,  that  modest  praise  will  no 
longer  please. 

Many  a blandishment  was  practised  upon  Halifax,  which  he  would 
never  have  known,  had  he  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  his  , 
poetry,  of  whieh  a short  time  has  withered  the  beauties.  It  would 
now  be  esteemed  no  honour,  by  a contributor  to  the  monthly  bun- 
dles of  verses,  to  be  told,  that,  in  strains  either  familiar  or  solemn, 
he  sings  like  Montague.'* 


I will  DOW  give  an  account  of  what  I knew  of  mjr  Lord  Halifax,  who  a long  time  was  a 
great  Whig.  lie  was  of  a family,  but  as  a younger  brother  he  had  but  50/.  a year,  with  which 
be  could  make  no  great  figure.  The  first  thing  he  was  cried  up  for  was  something  from  whence 
he  was  called  Mome  ilonUtgue.  I do  not  know  any  other  way  to  describe  it.  But  it  was 
extremely  liked,  and  I think  it  was  written  in  King  James's  reign,  or  the  latter  end  of  King 
Charles's.  1 do  not  know  by  whose  means,  but  he  got  into  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  Godolpliin 
raised  his  fortune.  lie  read  extremely  agreeably,  and  having  a good  deal  of  that  business  to 
do,  my  Lord  Godolphin  was  pleased  with  him.  I believe  he  bad  some  talents,  particularl.v  a 
great  nack  at  making  pretty  ballads.  But  my  lords  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  used  to  say 
the  same  thing  of  him  as  they  did  of  Mr.  Walpole,  “that  they  were  both  useful,  but  neither  of 
tiiem  had  any  judgment."  Lord  Halifax  had  a vast  deal  of  vanity,  and  as  much  covetous- 
ness ; for  1 have  seen  several  letters  of  his.  In  widch  he  was  always  soliciting  to  get  more 
money  than  he  ought  to  have  had.  He  loved  dedications  and  everytidng  of  that  sort  I 
remember  one  thing  more,  extremely  wretched  or  rather  mean.  He  sent  me  once  a book 
written  by  one  of  Ids  people,  upon  tiie  subject  tliat  he  knew  1 liked,  ;iml  he  told  me  the  autlmr 
was  very  Iionest  but  poor,  upon  which  I gave  him  lOOf.  And  1 am  very  sure  if  he  gave  tliis 
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writer  anjthiog,  It  wu  from  hlmielf,  without  letting  him  know  it  wu  from  me 

Be  was  so  great  a manager,  that  when  he  dined  alone,  I know  he  eat  upon  pewter,  for  fear  of 
lessening  the  value  of  his  plate  by  cleaning  it  often.  He  was  a frightful  figure,  and  yet  pre- 
tended to  be  a lover,  and  followed  several  beauties,  who  laughed  at  him  for  It. 

I shall  only  add  to  this  description  of  him,  that  he  was  os  renowned  for  ili-breedlng  as  Sir 
Ilobert  Waipoie  is. — Ssbab  Dcchess  or  MARLBuaouaB;  Cnrretponifence,  ii.  144,  2nd  ed. 

No  one  had  basked  more  largely  in  the  sunshine  of  the  new  Court:  he  had  received  from  Its 
bounty  an  Earldom,  the  Garter,  and  the  office  of  First  Ix>rd  of  the  Treasury.  Other  men  mur- 
mured at  this  rapid  accumulation  of  favours.  To  himself,  on  the  contrary,  they  ail  seemed 
inferior  to  his  merit  He  aimed  at  the  great  post  of  Lord  Treasurer — a post  never  revived 
under  the  Georges ; and,  finding  this  withheld  from  him,  did  not  scruple  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  his  political  opponents,  and  plot  with  them  against  his  party  and  his  principles. 
Happily  for  his  reputation,  these  cabals  were  Interrupted  by  his  death.  Halifax  was  Justly 
renowEsd  for  the  literary  talents  which  he  possessed  liimself  and  patronised  in  others ; for  his 
skill  in  finance ; for  his  eloquence  in  debate ; for  his  activity  in  business.  He  was,  however, 
better  fitted — in  his  later  years  at  least — to  adorn  than  to  lead  a party.  Marlborough,  in  his 
private  letters,  has  with  bis  usual  admirable  discrimination  of  characters  touched  upon  the 
weak  point  of  this ; “ I agree  with  you  that  Lord  Halifax  has  no  other  principle  but  his  ambi- 
tion ; so  that  he  would  put  all  in  distraction  rather  than  not  gain  his  point.”  And  again : “ If 
he  had  no  other  fault  but  his  unreasonable  vanity,  that  alone  would  be  capable  of  making  him 
guilty  of  any  fault." — Mahos  : /list,  of  England^  L 196,  ed.  1S39. 
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1679-1118. 

Born  kt  Dublin — Educated  at  Trinity  Coilege,  Dubiln — Hade  Archdeadon  of  Clogher — ^Harriet 
— Loses  bis  wife— Introduced  to  Swift  and  Pope. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Parnell  is  a task  which  I should  very  willingly  decline, 
since  it  has  been  lately  written  by  Goldsmith,*  a man  of  such  variety 
of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  performance,  that  he  always  seemed 
to  do  best  that  which  he  was  doing  ; a man  who  had  the  art  of 
being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general  without  confusion  ; 
whose  language  was  copious  without  exuberance,  exact  without  con- 
straint, and  easy  without  weakness. 

What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell  again  ? I have 
made  an  abstract  from  his  larger  narrative  ; and  have  this  gratifi- 
cation from  my  attempt,  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  paying 
due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith. 

Tb  ydp  yepa^  tan  -davovrtjv. 

Thomas  Parnell  was  the  son  of  a commonwealthman  of  the  sr  •jc 
name,  who,  at  the  Restoration  left  Congleton  in  Cheshire,  wb're 
the  family  had  been  established  for  several  centuries,  and  settling  in 
Ireland,  purchased  an  estate,  which,  with  his  lands  in  Cheshire, 
descended  to  the  poet,  who  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1679  : and,  after 
the  usual  education  at  a grammar  school,  was  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
admitted  into  the  college,  where,  in  1700  [July  9],  he  became 
Master  of  Arts,  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a deacon,  though 
under  the  canonical  age,  by  a dispensation  from  the  Bishop  of 
Derry. 

About  three  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a priest;  and  in  1765 
[February  9]  Dr.  Ashe,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  conferred  upon  him 

• PreOxed  to  an  edition  of  Parnell's  Poems,  published,  July  ITTO,  by  T.  Davlea. 
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the  Archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  About  the  same  time  he  married 
Mrs.  Anne  Minchin,*  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
who  died  young,  and  a daughter  who  long  survived  him. 

At  the  ejection  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  end  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign^ 
Parnell  was  persuaded  to  change  his  party,  not  without  much 
censure  from  those  whom  he  forsook,  and  was  received  by  the  new 
ministry  as  a valuable  reinforcement.  When  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
was  told  that  Dr.  Parnell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer 
room,  he  went  by  the  persuasion  of  Swift,’  with  his  treasurer’s  staff 
in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  bid  him  welcome  ; and,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  Pope’s  dedication,  admitted  him  as  a favourite 
companion  to  his  convivial  hours,  but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have 
happened  in  those  times  to  the  favourites  of  the  great,  without 
attention  to  his  fortune,  which,  however,  was  in  no  great  need  of 
improvement. 

Parnell,  W'ho  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity,  was  desirous  to 
make  himself  conspicuous,  and  to  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  high 
preferment.  As  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  become  a popular 
preacher,  he  displayed  his  elocution  with  great  success  in  the  pulpits 
of  London;  but  the  Queen’s  death*  putting  an  end  to  his  expecta- 
tions, abated  his  diligence  ; and  Pope  represents  him  * as  falling 
from  that  time  into  intemperance  of  wine.  That  in  his  latter  life 
he  was  too  much  a lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied  ; but  I have 
heard  it  imputed  to  a cause  more  likely  to  obtain  forgiveness  from 
mankind,  the  nntimely  death  of  a darling  son  ; or,  as  others  tell 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  [1111]  in  the  midst  of  his  e.xpeo- 
tations.* 

> Though  Johnson  is  following  Ooldsmith  throughout  this  memoir,  he  has  not  copied  him 
In  this  instance.  Ooldsmith  calls  her  Hiss  Anne  Minchin.  Miss  for  many  years  from  1670 
to  ITTO,  meant  a woman  of  lewd  character.  In  Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  Anne  Killigrew 
the  vestal  virgin  of  the  sides,  was  called  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  and  In  George  the  Third’s  reign 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  unmarried  sister  was  known  as  Mrs.  Frances  Reynolds. 

’ Journal  to  Stella,  81st  Jan.  1712-18.  (Scott’s  Swift,  iii.  106.) 

♦ ()ueen  Anne,  who  died  1st  Aug.  1714. 

• Or  rather  represented  him  to  Warburton  (RulThead’s  Life  of  Pope,  p.  492.)  Compare 
Spence  by  Singer,  p.  I.IO;  Boswell  by  Croker,  ed.  1817,  p.  546. 

« 24th  Aug.  1711.  I am  heartily  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Parnell’s  death ; she  seemed  to  be  an 
excellent  good-natured  young  woman,  and  I believe  the  poor  lad  is  much  afflicted : they 

appeared  to  live  perfectly  well  together.— Swift:  Journal  to  SttUa  (?coU,  W.  SSS). 

1st  July,  1712.  Archdeacon  Parnell  came  hero  [to  Kingston]  to  seo  me.  It  seems  he  has 
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He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to  his  preferments 
from  his  personal  interest  with  his  private  friends,  and  he  was  not 
long  unregarded.  He  was  warmly  recommended  by  Swift  to  Arch- 
bishop King,  who  gave  him  a prebend  in  1713  ; and  in  May  1716 
presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin, 
worth  four  hundred  pounds  a year.’  Such  notice  from  such  a man 
inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  vice  of  which  he  has  been  accused 
was  not  gross,  or  not  notorious. 

But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long.  His  end,  whatever  was  its 
cause,  was  now  approaching.  He  enjoyed  his  preferment  little  more 
than  a year,  for  m July  1717,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  he  died  at 
Chester  on  his  way  to  Ireland." 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  poets  who  take  delight  in 
writing.  He  contributed  to  the  papers  of  that  time,  and  probably 
published  more  than  he  owned.  He  left  many  compositions  behind 
him,  of  which  Pope  selected  those  which  he  thought  be.st,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  the  Earl  of  O-Nford."  Of  these  Coldsraitli  has  given 
an  opinion,  and  his  criticism  it  is  seldom  safe  to  contradict.  He 
bestows  just  praise  upon  the  ‘ Rise  of  Woman,’  the  ‘ Fairy  Tale,’ 
and  the  ‘ Pervigilium  Veneris  but  has  very  properly  remarked, 
that  in  the  ‘ Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice  ’ the  Greek  names  have  not 
in  English  their  original  elTect. 

He  tells  us  that  the  ‘ Bookworm  ’ is  borrowed  from  Beza  ; but  he 
should  have  added,  with  modern  afiplications  ; and  when  he  dis- 


been  ill  for  grief  of  his  wife’s  death,  nnd  has  been  tw  o months  at  Hath. — Swift  : »/ouninl  (o 
Steila  (Scott,  Ui.  3C). 

’ Johii2iou  follows  Gohbmilth,  but  the  value  of  the  living  Is  mnrh  overrated. 

^ 1 cannot  account  f«>r  this  blunder  in  the  period  of  rarneirs  death.  He  was  in  London  in 
171$,  and  the  lost  mention  of  him  that  1 can  find  occurs  in  a letter  from  Francis  Waters  to 
Pope,  dated  11th  of  Sept.,  ITIS,  wherein  Waters  (Jervas’s  servant)  records  that  Parnell  had 
called  on  Pope  that  day  at  Jervas’s  house  in  Clevcland-court.  (MS.  letter,  part  of  Pope's 
M.^.  * Iliad,'  in  British  Museum.)  The  register  of  Trinity  Church  in  Chester  records  the  burial 
of  Thomas  Parnell,  D.D.,  under  the  18th  of  October,  1718.  He  left  an  only  child,  a daughter. 
His  grave  is  unmarked.  Both  John.son  and  QoldsmUh  have  left  epitaphs  on  Parnell : the 
former  in  Latin,  the  latter  in  English.  There  Ls  a good  meCTotinto  portrait  of  Parnell,  in 
gown  and  band,  engraved  1771,  **  from  an  original  painting  In  the  possession  of  8lr  John  Par- 
nell," nephew  of  the  poet. 

® Poems  on  several  occasions.  Written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Parnell,  late  Archdeacon  of  Clogher, 
and  published  by  Mr.  Pope.  London;  LInlot,  1722.  8vo.  Pope  received  from  Llnlot  (18th 
Dec.  1721,  fifteen  pounds  for  ‘Parucirs  I'ocnis.’  At  the  end  of  his  notes  on  the  * Iliad*  Pope 
Informs  us  ttmt  I*.irnell  left  to  his  charge  the  publication  of  his  Poems,  **alnio.st  with  hla 
dying  breath." 
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covens  that  ‘(Jay  Bacchus’  is  translated  from  Angurellus,  he  ought 
to  liave  remarked  that  the  latter  part  is  purely  Parnell’s.  Another 
poem,  ‘ When  Spring  comes  on,’  is,  he  says,  taken  from  the  French. 
1 would  add  that  the  description  of  ‘ Barrenness,’  in  his  verses  to 
Pope,’°  was  borrowed  from  Secundus;  but  lately  searching  for  the  pas- 
sage which  I had  formerly  read,  I could  not  find  it.  The  ‘ Night- 
Piece  on  Death  ’ is  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray’s 
Chnreh-yard  ;’  but  in  my  opinion.  Gray  has  the  advantage  in  dig- 
nity, variety,  and  originality  of  sentiment.  He  observes,  that  the 
story  of  the  ‘ Hermit  ’ is  in  More’s  ‘ Dialogues  ’ and  How'dl’s  ‘ Let- 
ters,’ and  supposes  it  to  have  been  originally  Arabian. 

Goldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  ‘ Elegy  to  an  Old 
Beauty,’  which  is  perhaps  the  meanest,  nor  of  the  ‘ Allegory  on 
Man,’  the  happiest  of  Parnell’s  performances.  The  hint  of  the 
‘ Hymn  to  Contentment  ’ I suspect  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Cleveland." 

The  general  character  of  Parnell  is  not  great  extent  of  compre- 
hension, or  fertility  of  mind.  Of  the  little  that  appears,  still  less 
is  his  own.  His  praise  must  be  derived  from  the  easy  sweetness  of 
his  diction  ; in  his  verses  there  is  more  happiness  than  pains  ; he  is 
sprightly  without  effort,  and  always  delights,  though  he  never 
ravishes  ; everything  is  proper,  yet  everything  seems  casual.  If 
there  is  some  appearance  of  elaboration  in  ‘ The  Hermit,’  the  nar- 
rative, as  it  is  le.ss  airy,  is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other  compositions 
it  is  impossible  to  say  w'hethor  they  arc  the  productions  of  Nature, 
so  excellent  as  not  to  want  the  help  of  Art,  or  of  Art  so  refined  as 
to  resemble  Nature." 

This  criticism  relates  only  to  the  pieces  published  by  Pope.  Of 

First  printed  before  Pope's  Poems,  1717.  4to. 

**  The  poem  comnieiidng 

Fair  stranger ! winged  mold  I where  dost  thou  rest  ? 
but  the  resemblance  \s  not  very  remarkable. 

I am  free  to  confess  that  1 can  pass  from  the  elder  writers,  and  still  find  a charm  in  the 
correct  and  et^uable  sweetness  of  Parnell.  Conscious  that  bis  diction  has  not  the  freedom 
and  volubility  of  the  better  strains  of  the  elder  time,  I cannot  but  remark  his  exemption 
from  the  quaintne.*<s  and  false  motaplior  which  so  often  disfigure  tiie  style  of  the  preceding 
age  ; nor  deny  my  respect  to  the  select  choice  of  his  expression,  the  cicarne.^s  and  keeping 
of  his  Imagery,  and  the  oensive  <lignity  of  his  moral  feeling. — T.  Campbell:  on  Euq 

lUh  Poetry. 
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the  large  appendages  which  I find  in  the  last  edition,  I can  only  say 
that  I know  not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever  inqnired  whither 
they  are  going.  Tlicy  stand  upon  the  faith  of  the  compilers.” 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Swift’s  ‘ Journal  to  Stella,’  and  have  not 
been  explained  by  his  editors : — 

22iid  Dec.  1712.  I dined  with  Lord  Treasurer  to-day,  who  has  engaged  me 
to  come  again  to-morrow.  I gave  Lord  Bolingbroke  a poem  of  Parnell’s.  I 
made  Parnell  insert  some  compliments  in  it  to  his  Lordship.  He  is  extremely 
pleased  with  it,  and  read  some  parts  of  it  to-day  to  Lord  Treasurer,  who  liked 
it  as  much.  And  indeed  he  outdoes  all  our  poets  here  a bar’s  length.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  has  ordered  me  to  bring  him  to  dinner  on  Christmas  Day,  &c. 

25th  Dec.  I carried  Parnell  to  dine  at  Lord  Bolingbroke’s,  &c. 

31st  Dec.  To-day  Parnell  and  I dined  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  correct 
Parnell’s  poem.  I made  him  show  all  the  places  he  disliked  ; and  when  Par- 
nell has  corrected  it  fully,  he  shall  print  it. 

17 th  Jan.  1612-13.  This  rogue  Parnell  has  not  yet  corrected  his  poem,  and 
I would  fain  have  it  out. 

31st  Jan.  I value  myself  upon  making  the  ministry  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  Parnell,  and  not  Parnell  with  the  ministry.  Ilis  poem  is  almost  fully 
corrected,  and  shall  be  soon  out 

19th  Feb.  I was  at  Court  to-day  to  speak  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  look  over 
Parnell’s  poem  since  it  is  corrected ; and  Parnell  and  I dined  with  him,  and  he 

has  shown  him  three  or  four  places  to  alter  a little His  poem  will 

be  printed  in  a few  days. 

20th  March.  Parnell’s  poem  will  be  published  on  Monday,  and  to-morrow 
I design  he  shall  present  it  to  Lord  Treasurer  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  Court. 

27th  March.  Parnell’s  poem  is  mightily  esteemed;  but  poetry  sells  ill. 

Now  the  ‘ London  Gazette  ’ tells  us  what  the  title  of  this  poem  was — the 
Gazette  of  21-24  March,  1713,  advertising  as  published  this  dai/,  and  by  Ben 
Tooke  (Swift’s  own  favourite  printer),  ‘ An  Es.«ay  on  the  different  Styles  of 
Poetry,  inscribed  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;’  and  two  presentation  copies  of  the 
poem  (in  8vo.  pp.  36),  to  Young  and  Gay,  now  before  me,  bear  Parnell’s  name 
in  MS.,  for  the  poem  appeared  anonymou.sly. 

Of  this  poem,  wholly  unknown  to  every  biographer  of  Parnell  and  annotator 
of  Swift,  here  is  what  I consider  the  best  passage  ; — 

Then  hosts  embattled  stretch  their  lines  afar, 

Their  ieadem'  speeches  animate  the  war ; 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  feather'd  arrows  fly, 

The  sword  is  drawn,  the  lance  is  toss'd  on  high. 

They  were  first  published  In  1758,  in  the  posthumous  works  of  Parnell,  and  are  genuine 
though  unwortliy  of  his  name. 
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The  brave  press  on,  the  fainter  forces  yield, 

And  death,  In  dlOTerlng  shapes,  deforms  the  field. 

Or  should  the  shepherds  be  disposed  to  play, 

Amintor’s  Jolly  pipe  beguiles  the  day ; 

And  jocund  echoes  dally  with  the  sound. 

And  nymphs  in  measures  trip  along  the  ground : 

And,  ere  the  dews  have  wet  the  grass  below. 

Turn  homewards,  singing  all  the  way  they  go. 

The  following  verses  by  Parnell  are  not  included  in  any  edition  of  his  poems 
that  I have  seen.  They  are  printed  in  Steele’s  ‘ Misceljany  ’ (12mo.  1714), 
p.  63,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  the  same  ‘Miscellany’  (12mo.  1727),  p.  61, 
with  PameU’s  name  : — 


TO  A TOCSO  LAnV 

On  her  Translation  of  the  Story  of  rhoibus  and  Daphne,  from  OvUt, 

In  Phoebus,  tVIt  (as  Ovid  said) 

Enchanting  Beauty  woo’d ; 

In  Daphne  Beauty  coyly  fled. 

While  vainly  Wit  pursu’d. 

But  when  you  trace  what  Ovid  writ, 

A dirrent  turn  we  view ; 

Beauty  no  longer  flies  from  Wit, 

Since  both  are  join’d  in  you. 

Your  lines  the  won’drons  change  impart. 

From  whence  our  laurels  spring ; 

In  numbers  fram’d  to  please  the  heart. 

And  merit  what  they  sing. 

Methinks  thy  poet’s  gentle  shade 
Its  wreath  presents  to  thee ; 

What  Daphne  owes  you  as  a Maid, 

She  pays  you  as  a Tree. 

The  charming  poem  by  the  same  author,  beginning — 

My  days  have  been  so  wond'rous  free, 

has  in  Steele’s  ‘ Miscellany  ’ an  additional  fourth  stanza  : 

An  eager  hope  within  my  breast 
Does  ev'ry  doubt  control. 

And  charming  Nancy  stands  contest 
The  fav’rite  of  mv  soul. 
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Of  a Vorkiihire  ffiinily — Educated  at  Cambridge- -AdmUted  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy«b 
clans — Publishes  ‘The  Dispensary/  a poem — Sides  with  the  Whigs — Ills  Popularity- 
Knighted  by  George  I. — His  ‘ Ovid’ — Burial  at  Harrow  on  thc-Ilill. 

Samcei,  Garth  was  of  a good  family  in  Yorkshire,  and  from  some 
school  in  liis  own  country  became  a student  at  I’etcr-IIonse,  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  resided  till  he  became  Doctor  of  Physic  on  July 
the  7th,  1691.  He  was  C-Kamined  before  the  College  at  London  on 
March  the  12th,  1691-2,  and  admitted  Fellow  June  26th,  1692. 
He  was  soon  so  much  distinguished  by  his  conversation  and  accom- 
plishments as  to  obtain  very  e.xtcnsivc  practice  ; and,  if  a pamphlet 
of  those  times  may  be  credited,  had  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
one  party,  as  Radcliffe  had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a man  of  benevolence  ; and  it  is  just 
to  suppose  that  his  desire  of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  him  to  so 
much  zeal  for  the  ‘ Dispensary  an  undertaking  of  which  some 
account,  however  short,  is  proper  to  be  given. 

Whether  what  Temple  says  be  true,  that  physicians  have  had 
more  learning  than  the  other  faculties,  I will  not  stay  to  inquire  ; 
but,  I believe,  every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great  liberality 
and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt  effusion  of  beneficence,  and 
willingness  to  e.xert  a lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre. 
Agreeably  to  this  character,  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  July, 
1687,  published  an  edict,  requiring  all  the  fellows,  candidates,  and 
licentiates  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neighbouring  poor. 

This  edict  was  sent  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  ; and  a question 
being  made  to  whom  the  appellation  of  the  poor  should  be  c.\teuded, 
the  College  answered,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to  bring  a testimo- 
nial from  the  clergyman  officiating  in  the  parish  where  the  patient 
resided. 

After  a year’s  experience,  the  physicians  found  their  charity  frus- 
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trated  by  some  malignant  opposition,  and  made  to  a great  degree 
vain  by  tlic  high  price  of  physic  : they  therefore  voted,  in  Angust, 
1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  College  should  be  accommodated 
to  the  preparation  of  medicines,  and  another  room  prepared  for 
their  reception  ; and  that  the  contributors  to  the  expense  should 
manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected  that  the  apothecaries  would  have  undertaken 
the  care  of  providing  medicines  ; but  they  took  another  course. 
Thinking  the  whole  design  pernicious  to  their  interest,  they 
endeavoured  to  raise  a faction  against  it  in  the  College,  and  found 
some  physicians  mean  enough  to  solicit  their  patronage,  by  betray- 
ing to  them  the  counsels  of  the  College.  The  greater  part,  how- 
ever, enforced  by  a new  edict,  in  1694,  the  former  order  of  1681, 
and  sent  it  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  appointed  a committee 
to  treat  with  the  College,  and  settle  the  mode  of  administering  the 
charity. 

It  was  desired  by  the  aldermen,  that  the  testimonials  of  church- 
Avardens  and  overseers  should  be  admitted ; and  that  all  hired  ser- 
vants, and  all  apprentices  to  handicraftsmen,  should  be  considered 
as  poor.  This  likewise  was  granted  by  the  College. 

It  was  then  considered  who  should  distribute  the  medicines,  and 
who  should  settle  their  prices.  The  physicians  procured  some  apo- 
thecaries to  undertake  the  dispensation,  and  offered  that  the 
Warden  and  Company  of  the  Apothecaries  should  adjust  the  price. 
This  offer  wms  rejected  ; and  the  apothecaries  who  had  engaged  to 
assist  the  charity  were  considered  as  traitors  to  the  company,  threa- 
tened with  the  imposition  of  troublesome  offices,  and  deterred  from 
the  performance  of  their  engagements.  The  apothecaries  ventured 
upon  public  opposition,  and  presented  a kind  of  remonstrance 
against  the  design  to  the  committee  of  the  city,  which  the  physi- 
cians condescended  to  confute  : and  at  least  the  traders  seem  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  sons  of  trade  ; for  the  proposal  of  the 
College  having  been  considered,  a paper  of  approbation  was  drawn 
up,  but  postponed  and  forgotten. 

The  physicians  still  persisted  ; and  in  1696  a subscription  was 
raised  by  themselves,  according  to  an  agreement  prefixed  to  the 
‘ Dispensary.’  The  poor  were  for  a time  supplied  with  medicines  ; 
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for  how  long  a time,  I know  not.  The  medicinal  charity,  like 
others,  began  with  ardour,  but  soon  remitted,  and  at  last  died 
gradually  away. 

About  the  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the  action  of  the  ‘Dis- 
pensary.’ The  poem,  as  its  subject  was  present  and  popular,  co- 
operated with  passions  and  prejudices  then  prevalent,  and,  with  such 
auxiliaries  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  was  universally  and  liberally 
applanded.’  It  was  on  the  side  of  charity  against  the  intrigues  of 
interest,  and  of  regular  learning  against  licentious  osorpation  of 
medical  authority,  and  was  therefore  naturally  favoured  by  those  who 
read  and  can  judge  of  poetry. 

In  1697  Garth  spoke  that  which  is  now  called  the  Harveian 
Oration  ; which  the  authors  of  the  ‘ Biographia  ’ mention  with 
more  praise  than  the  passage  quoted  in  their  notes  will  fully  justify. 
Garth,  speaking  of  the  mischiefs  done  by  quacks,  has  these  expres- 
sions : “ Non  autem  tclis  vulnerat  ista  agyrtarum  coluvies,  sed 
theriaca  qnsedam  magis  perniciosa,  non  pyrio,  sed  pulvere  nescio  quo 
exotico  certat,  non  globnlis  plumbeis,  sed  pilulis  seque  lethalibus 
interficit.”  This  was  certainly  thought  fine  by  the  author,  and  is 
still  admired  by  his  biographer  [Dr.  Campbell].  In  October,  1702, 
he  became  one  of  the  censors  of  the  College.* 

Garth,  being  an  active  and  zealous  Whig,  was  a member  of  the 
Kit-Cat  club,  and  by  consequence  familiarly  known  to  all  the  great 
men  of  that  denomination.  In  1710,  when  the  government  fell  into 
other  hands,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Godolphin,  on  his  dismission,  a short 
poem,  which  was  criticised  in  the  ‘ Examiner,’  ’ and  so  successfully 
either  defended  or  excused  by  Mr.  Addison,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
vindication,  it  ought  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  accession  [1714]  of  the  present  family  his  merits  were 
acknowledged  and  rewarded.  He  was  knighted*  with  the  sword  of 

^ * The  Dispensary a Poem.  London:  Printed  and  sold  by  John  Nutt,  near  Stationer's 
Hall,  1699.  4to.  This  was  the  first  ed.  A fifth  ed.  (Nutt)  appeared  in  12mo.,  1708;  and  a 
seventh,  “with  several  descriptions  and  Episodes,  never  before  printed,"  was  published  by 
Tonson  In  1714.  12mo.  In  * Letters  from  the  Bodleian,*  I.  114,  Is  a letter  from  Garth  to  Dr. 
Charlett,  **  with  the  Interpretation  the  town  puts  upon  some  names  and  abbreviations  in  a late 
poem,"  meaning  ^ The  Dispensary.* 

* He  was  living  1699-1703  in  the  Haymarlcet — on  the  east  side,  sixth  door  from  top.  Rat^ 
Rooks  qf  8t.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  Latterly  he  lived  in  St.  James's  Street, 

^ By  Prior.  Compare  Johnson  in  ‘Life  of  Prior.*  * 

* At  St.  James's,  Sunday,  10th  Oct.  1714. 

22^ 
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his  hero,  Marlborough  ; and  was  made  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  physician-general  to  the  army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid’s  ‘ Metamorphoses,’ ^ 
translated  by  several  hands  ; which  he  recommended  by  a preface, 
written  with  more  ostentation  than  ability  : his  notions  are  half- 
formed,  and  his  materials  immethodically  confused.  This  was  his 
last  work.  He  died  Jan.  18,  1’I18-19,‘  and  was  buried  at  Ilarrow- 
on-the-IIill.’ 

His  personal  character  seems  to  have  been  social  and  liberal.  lie 
communicated  himself  through  a very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance  ; 
and  though  firm  in  a party,  at  a time  when  firmness  included  viru- 
lence, yet  he  imparted  his  kindne.ss  to  those  who  were  not  supposed 
to  favour  his  principles.  lie  was  an  early  cncourager  of  Pope,  and 
was  at  once  the  friend  of  Addison  and  of  Granville.  lie  is  accused 
of  voluptuousness  and  irreligion  ; aud  I’oi)c,  who  says,  that  “ if 
ever  there  was  a good  Christian,  without  knowing  himself  to  be  so, 
it  was  Dr.  Garth,”  seems  not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry  to  hear 
and  loth  to  confess.' 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himself  convinced  that  Garth  died  in 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  having  been  privately 
reconciled.  It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that  there  is  less  distance 
than  is  thought  between  scepticism  and  popery  ; and  that  a mind, 
wearied  with  perpetual  doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  an  infallible  church.* 

* ‘Ovid's  Metamorphoses,’  in  fifteen  Books.  Translated  by  the  most  Eminent  Hands. 
Adorned  with  Scuiptures.  London:  Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  at  Shakespeare's  Head,  over 
against  Katharine  Street,  in  the  Strand.  [July]  171T,  folio.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  and  her  portrait  is  prefixed. 

* In  his  last  iUness  he  did  not  use  any  remedies,  but  let  his  distemper  take  its  course.  He 
was  the  most  agreeable  companion  1 ever  knew. — Mr.  Towmlev,  of  TovenUy,  in  Lancathire. 
Spmee  by  Singer,  p.  115. 

’ In  the  chancel,  beneath  a large  blue  fiag  stone,  bearing  his  name  and  the  date  of  his 
death.  Martha  Lady  Garth  died  lOth  May,  ITIT.  In  Hay's  ‘ Religio  PhilosophI,’  p.  78,  tlie 
circumstances  of  Garth's  ordering  a vault  to  be  made  for  himself  and  his  wife  iu  Harrow 
Church  is  spoken  of  as  the  result  of  some  accidental  whim.  His  will  is  dated  20th  May,  1717  ; 
and  his  property.  Including  his  manor  of  Edgecott,  in  Bucks,  he  bequeathes  to  his  daughter, 
Martha  Beaufoy  Boyle. 

“ It  was  a fine  character  of  Gartli,  that  “ No  physician  knew  his  art  more  nor  his  trade 
less." — RiaharUtoniana,  8vo  , 1778,  p.  838 ; and  Waaios's  Eamy  on  /’ope,  ii.  27,  ed.  1782. 

Garth,  generous  as  bis  muse. 

Drtdk!(  : EpittUe  to  his  Einsman. 

* Garth  talked  In  a less  Ubertlne  manner  than  be  had  been  used  to  do  about  the  three  last 
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His  poetry  has  been  praised  at  least  equally  to  its  merit.  In  the 
‘Dispensary’  there  is  a strain  of  smooth  and  free  versification;  but 
few  lines  are  eminently  elegant.  No  passages  fall  below  mediocrity, 
and  few  rise  much  above  it.  The  plan  seems  formed  without  just 
proportion  to  the  subject  ; the  means  and  end  have  no  necessary 
connection.  Kesnel,  in  his  prefiice  to  Pope’s  ‘ Essay,’  remarks  that 
Garth  exhibits  no  discrimination  of  characters  ; and  that  what  any 
one  says  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  said  by  another. 
The  general  design  is  perhaps  open  to  criticism  ; but  the  composi- 
tion can  seldom  be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or  negligence.  The 
author  never  slumbers  in  self-indtdgcnce  ; his  full  vigour  is  always 
exerted  ; scarcely  a line  is  left  unfinished,  nor  is  it  ca.sy  to  find  au 
expression  used  by  constraint,  or  a thought  imperfectly  expre-ssed. 
It  was  remarked  by  Pope,  that  the  ‘ Dispensary  ’ had  been  cor- 
rected in  every  edition,  and  that  every  change  was  an  improve- 
ment.'* It  appears,  however,  to  want  something  of  poetical  ardonr, 
and  something  of  general  delectation  ; and  therefore,  since  it  has 
been  no  longer  suj)ported  b}'  accidental  and  intrinsic  popularity,  it 
has  been  scarcely  able  to  support  itself.” 

years  of  his  life.  He  was  ratlicr  doubtful  and  fearful  than  religious.  It  wa.s  usual  for  him  to 
say,  “ That  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  religion,  ’twas  among  the  Koiiian  Catholics 
probably  from  the  greater  efllcac,v  we  give  the  sacraments.  He  died  a papist,  as  I was 
assured  by  Mr.  aiount,  who  carried  the  father  to  him  in  his  hist  hours,  lie  did  not  take  any 
care  of  himself  in  bU  la.st  illness,  and  had  talked  for  three  or  four  years  as  one  tired  of  life : 
in  short,  I believe,  he  was  willing  to  let  it  go. — Popk  : •S/eacs  by  A'fnj/ec,  p.  2. 

Dr.  Gartli,  I remember,  used  to  say,  “I  vow  to  God,  Madam,  I take  this  to  be  hell — purga- 
tory at  least ; we  shall  certainly  be  better  off  in  any  otiicr  world."  1 think  I am  of  his 
opinion.— Ladt  Hekvet’s  LtlUrt,  p.  830. 

You  may  remember  Mr.  Garth  said  he  was  glad  when  he  was  dying;  for  he  was  weary  of 
having  Jiis  shoes  pulled  off  and  on.— Baubek,  lh«  printer,  to  Sioift.  April  22,  1735  (Scott’s 
‘ Swift,’  xvui.  802.) 

Garth  Is  said  by  Atterbury  to  have  written  an  epitaph  on  St.  Evremond,  intended  for  West- 
minster Abbey,  In  which  he  was  commended  for  his  indifference  to  all  religion. — ATTKRBoaT’3 
Correep.  iii.  201. 

Mr.  Pope  told  me  himself  that  “ there  was  hardly  an  alteration  of  the  innumerable  ones 
through  every  edition  tliat  was  not  for  the  better:  ami  tliat  he  look  Dr.  Garth  to  be  one  of 
the  few  truly  Judicious  autliors” — /iir/ui  ' r/^onntn  Svo.,  1773,  p 195  I’ope's  own  cop.v  of 
‘Tlie  Dispensary  ’ (.5th  ed  , 17o3),  with  a note  of  some  contradictions,  Ac  , marked  at  the  end 
in  Pope's  handwriting,  U now  (ISfrt)  in  the  possession  of  .Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet  The  passages 
marked  by  Pope  are  amended,  1 observe,  in  the  »ere'.r/<  nliliitii. 

**  Johnson  has  omitted  to  notice  what  after  ‘The  Dispensary’  is  Garth’s  principal  poem, 
vl*  , ‘Claremont:’  addressed  to  the  Right  Uonourable  Ute  Earl  of  Clare.  London:  Tonaon 
[May],  1715,  fol. 
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1673-1718. 

Born  at  Little  Barford,  in  BedforiLhire— Kducated  at  Westminster- -FInlercd  at  the  Middle 

Temple — His  first  Tragedy,  ‘The  Ambitious  Stepmother’ — His  other  Tragedies — Made  Poet 

Laureate — Translates  Lucan — Burled  In  Westminster  Abbey — Works  and  Character. 

Nicholas  Rowe  was  born  at  Little  Rerkford  [or  Barford],  in  Bed- 
fordshire, in  1673.'  His  family  had  long  possessed  a considerable 
estate,  with  a good  house  at  Lamerton,  in  Devonshire.  The  ances- 
tor from  whom  he  descended  in  a direct  line  received  the  arms 
borne  by  his  descendants  for  his  bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His 
father,  John  Rowe,"  who  was  the  first  that  quitted  his  j)aternal 
acres,  to  practise  any  art  of  profit,  professed  the  taw,  and  published 
Benlow’s  and  Dallisou’s  Reports  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second, 
when,  in  opposition  to  the  notions,  then  diligently  propagated,  of 
dispensing  power,  he  ventured  to  remark  how  low  his  authors  rated 
the  prerogative.  He  was  made  a serjeant,  and  died  April  30,  1692. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a private  school  at  Highgatc  ; and, 
being  afterwards  removed  to  AVestminster,  w'as  at  twelve  years’ 
chosen  one  of  the  King’s  scholars.  His  master  was  Busby,  who 
suffered  none  of  his  scholars  to  let  their  powers  lie  useless  ; and  his 
exercises  in  several  languages  are  said  to  have  been  written  with 
uncommon  degrees  of  excellence,  and  yet  to  have  cost  him  very  little 
labour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father’s  opinion,  made  advances  in 
learning  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
entered  a student  of  the  Aliddle  Temple,  wdiere  for  some  time  Ik; 

’ Hia  baptism  is  Dot  recorded  in  the  register  of  Littie  Barford. 

’ John  Howe  of  Lamerton  in  com.  Deron,  and  EiUabeth  daughter  of  Jasper  Edwards,  Esq., 
were  married  Sept.  25,  anno  dnL  1673. — IteginUr  of  lAttl*  Barford.  If  Elisabeth  Edwards 
was  Rowe’s  mother,  bis  birth  is  placed  at  least  a year  too  soon. 

* He  was  not  elected  till  16SS. 
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read  statutes  and  reports,  with  proficiency  proportionate  to  the  fov  if 
of  his  mind,  which  was  already  such  that  he  endeavoured  to  compre- 
hend law,  not  as  a series  of  precedents,  or  collection  of  positive 
precepts,  hut  as  a system  of  rational  government,  and  impartial 
justice. 

When  ho  was  nineteen,  he  was  by  the  death  of  his  father  left 
more  to  his  own  direction,  and  probably  from  that  time  suffered  law 
gradually  to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty-five  he  produced 
[1100]  ‘The  Ambitious  Stepmother,’  which  was  received  with  so 
much  favour,  that  he  devoted  himself  from  that  time  wholly  to 
elegant  literature.* 

His  next  tragedy  [1102]  was  ‘ Tamerlane,’ in  which,  under  the 
name  of  Tamerlane,  he  intended  to  characterise  King  William,  and 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  under  Bajazet.  The  virtues  of  Tamerlane 
seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  assigned  him  by  his  poet,  for  I know 
not  that  history  gives  any  other  qualities  than  those  which  make  a 
conqueror.  The  fashion,  however,  of  the  time  was,  to  accumulate 
upon  Lewis  all  that  can  raise  horror  and  detestation  ; and  whatever 
good  was  withheld  from  him,  that  it  might  not  be  thrown  away, 
was  bestowed  upon  King  William. 

This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued  most,  and  that  which 
probably,  by  the  help  of  political  auxiliaries,  excited  most  applause  ; 
but  occasional  poetry  must  often  content  itself  with  occasional 
praise.  ‘ Tamerlane  ’ has  for  a long  time  been  acted  only  once  a 
year,  on  the  night  when  King  WDliam  landed.  Our  quarrel  with 
Lewis  has  been  long  over,  and  it  now  gratifies  neither  zeal  nor 
malice  to  see  him  painted  with  aggravated  features,  like  a Saracen 
npon  a sign.' 

‘The  Fair  Penitent,’  his  next  production  (1103),  is  one  of  the 


^ We  have  had  two  new  plays:  a tragedy  called ‘The  Ambitious  Stepmother,’ written  by 
Mr.  Rowe,  of  the  Temple,  and  a very  good  one;  another,  4c. — Conokevb  to  Keally,  Jan.  23, 
1700.  (Berkeley’s  ‘ Literary  UeUcs,'  8vo.  1789,  p.  819.)  ‘ The  Ambitious  Stepmother  ’ was  pro- 
duced at  Lincoln’s-lnn-Flelds  Theatre,  Betterton  and  Mrs.  Barry  having  prominent  parte  in  it. 
Downes,  the  prompter  (‘  Rose.  Angl.’  170S,  p.  45),  says  that  it  was  very  well  acted,  and 
answered  the  company’s  expectations. 

‘ Betterton  played  Tamerlane,  and  the  tragedy,  first  produced  at  Llncoln's-Inn-Flelds 
Theatre,  became — what  Downes  says  It  became — “ a stock  play."  King  William  landed  on 
the  5th  Nov.,  1698,  and  ‘Tamerlane’  was  played  at  Dury  Lane  on  the  anniversary  of  his  land, 
ing,  as  late  as  1915. 
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most  pleasing  tragedies  on  the  stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its 
turns  of  appearing,  and  probably  will  long  keep  them,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  once  so  interesting  by  the  fable, 
and  so  delightful  by  the  language.  The  story  is  domestic,  and 
therefore  easily  received  by  the  imagination,  and  a.ssimilatcd  to  com- 
mon life;  the  diction  is  exquisitely  harmonious,  and  soft  or  sprightly 
as  occasion  requires. 

The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have  been  expanded  by 
Richardson  into  Lovelace  ; but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the 
moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be 
hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  despised,  retains  too  much  of 
the  spectator’s  kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardson  alone 
to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  detestation,  to  make  virtuous 
resentment  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  elegance,  and 
courage  naturally  excite  ; and  to  lose  at  last  the  hero  in  the  villian.* 
The  fifth  act  is  not  equal  to  the  former  ; the  events  of  the  drama 
are  exhausted,  and  little  remains  but  to  talk  of  what  is  past.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  the  title  of  the  play  does  not  sufficiently 
correspond  with  the  behaviour  of  Calista,  who  at  last  shows  no 
evident  signs  of  repentance,  but  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of 
feeling  pain  from  detection  rather  than  from  guilt,  and  expresses 
more  shame  than  sorrow,  and  more  rage  than  shame.’ 

His  next  (1106)  was  ‘Ulysses;’  which,  with  the  common  fate  of 
mythological  stories,  is  now  generally  neglected.  We  have  been 
too  early  acquainted  with  the  poetical  heroes  to  expect  any  plea- 
sure from  their  revival  ; to  show  them  as  they  have  already  been 
shown,  is  to  disgust  by  repetition  ; to  give  them  new  qualities,  or 
new  adventures,  is  to  offend  by  violating  received  notions.' 

‘The  Royal  Convert’  (ItOS)*  seems  to  have  a better  claim  to 

* Johnson  has  omitted  to  obsen’e  that  the  plot  of  * The  Fair  Peniteot  * is  almost  wholly 
borrowed  from  ‘The  Fatal  Dowry’  of  Massinger.  Rowe,  It  is  said,  meditated  publishing  an 
edition  of  Massinger. 

^ Downes  describes  It  as  a very  good  play  for  three  acts,  “but  falling  in  the  two  last, 
nn-^wered  not  the  expectation  of  the  actors.”  (p.  46). 

® This  play  [‘  Ulysses  ’]  being  all  new  cloathed  and  excellently  w’ell  performed,  had  a suc- 
cessful run,  but  fell  short  of  hU  * Ambitious  Stepmother  ’ and  * Tamerlane.’ — Downes  : * Ros- 
cius Anglican.,’  ed.  170S,  p.  4S. 

• He  published  (1707)  in  folio  (Tonson),  ‘ A Poem  upon  the  late  Glorious  Successes  of  Her 
Majesty's  Arms,  ic.,  humbly  inscribed  to  the  Earl  of  Godolphln.’ 
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longevity.  The  fable  is  drawn  from  an  obscure  and  barbarous  age, 
to  which  fictions  are  more  easily  and  properly  adapted  ; for  when 
objects  are  imperfectly  seen,  they  easily  take  forms  from  imagina- 
tion. The  scene  lies  among  onr  ancestors  in  our  own  country,  and 
therefore  very  easily  catches  attention.  Kodogune  is  a personage 
truly  tragical,  of  high  spirit  and  violent  passions,  great  with  tem- 
pestuous dignity,  and  wicked  with  a soul  that  would  have  been 
heroic  if  it  had  been  virtuous.  The  motto  seems  to  tell  that  this 
play  was  not  successful. 

Kowe  does  not  always  remember  what  his  characters  require.  In 
‘ Tamerlane  ’ there  is  some  ridiculous  mention  of  the  God  of  Love  : 
and  Rodoguue,  a Savage  Saxon,  talks  of  Venus,  and  the  eagle  that 
bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

This  play  discovers  its  own  date,  by  a prediction  of  the  Union, 
in  imitation  of  Cranmer’s  prophetic  promises  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  anticipated  blessings  of  union  are  not  very  naturally  intro- 
duced, nor  very  happily  expressed. 

He  once  (1704)  tried  to  change  his  hand.  He  ventured  on  a 
comedy,  and  produced  ‘ The  Biter  with  which,  though  it  was  un- 
favourably treated  by  the  audience,  he  was  himself  delighted,”  for 
he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  house  laughing  with  great  vehemence 
whenever  he  had  in  his  own  opinion  produced  a jest ; but  finding 
that  he  and  the  public  had  no  sympathy  of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter 
scenes  no  more. 

After  ‘The  Royal  Convert’  appeared  (1714)”  ‘Jane  Shore,’ 
written,  as  its  author  professes,  in  imitatum  of  Shakespeare's  style.'^ 
In  what  he  thought  himself  an  imitator  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive.  The  numbers,  the  diction,  the  sentiments,  and  the 


">  ‘The  Royal  Convert’  was  first  produced  at  the  Ilaymarket  25th  Nov.,  1707,  and  acted 
seven  times.  Booth,  Wilks,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  had  parts  In  It. 

* ‘ Rowe  writ  a foolish  farce,  called  ‘ The  Biter,*  which  was  damned. — Congrkve  to  Eeally, 
Dec.  9,  1707. 

*8  In  1714  appeared  In  folio  (Llntot)  ‘Maemnas:  Verses  occasioned  by  the  honours  con- 
ferred on  the  ItlBlit  Uonourable  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  By  N.  Rowe,  Esq.’ 

I have  seen  a play  professedly  writ  In  the  style  of  Shakespeare,  wherein  the  resemblance 
lay  In  one  single  line ; — 

And  so  good  marrow  t’ye,  good  Master  Lieutenant. 

Pope  : Marlinut  Scriblerut,  chap.  lx. 
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conduct,  everything  in  which  imitation  can  consist,  are  remote  in 
the  utmo.st  degree  from  the  manner  of  Sliakcspeare  ; wliose  dramas 
it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  Englisli  story,  and  as  some  of  the  per- 
sons have  their  names  in  hi.story.  This  play,  consisting  chiefly  of 
domestic  scenes  and  private  distres.s,  lays  hold  upon  the  heart.  The 
wife  is  forgiven  because  she  repents,  and  the  husband  is  honoured 
because  he  forgives.  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  pieces  which 
we  still  welcome  on  the  stage.'* 

Ilis  last  tragedy  (1715)  was  ‘ Lady  Jane  Grey.’  This  subject 
had  been  cho.sen  by  Mr.  Smith,  whose  papers  were  put  into  Rowe’s 
hands  such  as  he  describes  them  in  his  preface.'*  This  play  has 
likewise  sunk  into  oblivion.  From  this  time  he  gave  nothing  more 
to  the  stage.'* 

Being  by  a competent  fortune  exempted  from  any  necessity  of 
combating  his  inclination,  he  never  wrote  in  distress,  and  therefore 
does  not  ajipear  to  have  ever  written  in  haste.  His  works  were 
finished  to  his  own  approbation,  and  bear  few  marks  of  negligence 
or  hurry.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  prologues  and  epilogues  arc  all 
his  own,  though  he  sometimes  supplied  others  ; he  afforded  help, 
but  did  not  solicit  it. 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  him  acquainted  with  Shake- 
speare, and  acquaintance  produced  veneration,  he  undertook  (1709) 
an  edition  of  his  works,  from  which  he  neither  received  much 
praise,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it  ; yet,  I believe,  those  who 
compare  it  with  former  copies  will  find  that  he  has  done  more 
than  he  promised,  and  that,  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or  boasts  of 
criticism,  many  passages  are  happily  restored.  He  prefixed  a life 
of  the  author,  such  as  tradition,  then  almost  expiring,  could  supply, 
and  a preface  ” which  cannot  be  said  to  discover  much  profundity 


><  ‘ Jane  Shore  ’ was  first  produced  at  Drury  Lane  2nd  Feb.  1713-14,  and  was  acted  nine- 
teen times. 

See  Smith’s  * Life,*  in  tliis  volume,  p.  470.  * Lady  Jane  Grey  * was  first  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  20th  April,  1715. 

In  Lintot’s  Account-Book  are  the  following  entries  under  tlie  name  of  Rowe : — 

Dec.  12, 1713.  Jane  Shore  . . . 50/.  15s. 

Apr.  27, 1715.  Jane  Gray  . , . 75/.  5s. 

What  Johnson  calls  Rowe’s  ‘ Preface,’  U part  of  the  * Life.’ 
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or  penetration.  He  at  least  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his 
author.’" 

He  was  willing-  enough  to  improve  his  fortune  by  other  arts  than 
poetry,  lie  was  uuder-secretary  for  three  years  when  the  Duke  of 
Queen.sbcrry  [diedllll]  was  secretary  of  state,”  and  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  some  public  employment.  Oxford 
enjoined  him  to  study  Spanish  ; and  when,  some  time  afterwards,  he 
came  again  and  said  that  he  liad  mastered  it,  dismissed  him  with  this 
congratulation,  “ Then,  Sir,  I envy  you  the  pleasure  of  reading  Don 
Quixote  in  the  original.” 

This  story  is  sufficiently  attested  ; but  why  Oxford,  who  desired 
to  be  thought  a favourer  of  literature,  should  thus  insult  a man  of 
acknowledged  merit,  or  how  Rowe,  who  was  so  keen  a Whig  that 
he  did  not  willingly  converse  with  men  of  the  opposite  ])arty,” 
could  ask  preferment  from  Oxford,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  discover. 
Pope,  who  told  the  story,  did  not  say  on  what  occasion  the  advice 
was  given,  and,  though  he  owned  Rowe’s  disappointment,  doubted 
whether  any  injury  was  intended  him,  but  thought  it  rather  Lord 
Oxford’s  odd  way. 

It  is  likely  that  he  lived  on  discontented  through  the  rest  of 
Queen  Anne’s  reign,  but  the  time  came  at  last  when  he  found  kinder 
friends.  At  the  accession  of  King  George  [1114]  he  was  made 
poet  laureate, — I am  afraid  by  the  ejectiou  of  poor  Nahum  Tate,”’ 
who  (1115)  died  in  the  Mint,  where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter 
by  extreme  poverty.  He  was  made  likewise  one  of  the  land-sur- 
veyors of  the  Customs  of  the  port  of  London.”  The  Prince  of 


In  1716  he  published,  witli  Tonson  (in  folio),  ‘ Ode  for  the  New  Year,  1716.  By  N.  Rowe, 
Esq.,  servant  to  His  Majesty.’  Like  other  laureates,  he  was  willing  to  escape  from  the  task  of 
singing.  In  Hughes’s  ' Letters  ’ (1. 150)  is  a letter  from  Rowe  to  Hughes,  soliciting  Hughes  to 
write  his  ‘ New  Year’s  Ode  ’ for  him. 

The  office  that  Addison  had  held.  (See  Swift’s  ‘ Journal  to  SteUa,’  under  27tb  Oct  1710. 
Scott,  11.  6.3.) 

»»  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  178.  Pope  related  the  story  to  Spence. 

**  S])ciice  by  Singer,  p.  3. 

Johnson’s  fear  was  unfounded.  Tate  died  22nd  July,  1715,  and  on  the  1st  of  Aug.  follow- 
ing Rowe  was  “sworn  and  admitted  into  the  place  and  quality  of  Poet  Laureate  to  His  Ma- 
jesty, in  the  room  of  Nahum  Tate,  Esq.,  deceased.”  {Audit  Office  Enrolments.)  Tate  was 
the  last  Poet  Laureate  created  by  Patent.  (Malone’s  ‘ Life  of  Dryden,’  p.  206.) 

aa  Among  Dennis’s  ‘Letters,’  8vo.,  1721,  vol.  1.,  p.  19,  is  one  to  Rowe,  dated  0:t.  6, 1715, 
'on  bis  being  made  Surveyor  at  the  Custom  House,  and  his  Marriage.’  “ You  are  become  < 
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Wales  chose  him  clerk  of  his  council,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Parker,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  seals,  appointed  him,  unasked, 
Secretary  of  the  Presentations.”  Such  an  accumulation  of  employ- 
ments undoubtedly  produced  a very  considerable  revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  parts  of  Liic.an’s  ‘ Pharsalia,’ 
which  had  been  published  in  the  Miscellanies  [of  Tonson],  and 
doubtless  received  many  praises,  he  undertook  a version  of  the 
whole  work,  which  he  lived  to  fini.sh,  but  not  to  publish.  It  seems 
to  have  been  printed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Welwood,  who  prefi.xed 
the  author’s  life,  in  which  is  contained  the  following  character  : 

“ As  to  his  person,  it  was  graceful  and  well-made  : his  face  regu- 
lar, and  of  manly  beauty.”  As  his  soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its 
rational  and  animal  faculties  c.xcellcd  in  a high  degree.  He  had  a 
quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a deep  penetration,  and  a large  com- 
pass of  thought,  with  a singular  de.xterity  and  easiness  in  making 
his  thoughts  to  be  understood.  lie  was  muster  of  most  parts  of 
jjolite  learning,  especially  the  classical  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin  ; understood  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  and 
spoke  the  first  fluently,  and  the  other  two  tolerably  well. 

“ He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  histories  in 
their  original  languages,  and  most  that  are  writ  iu  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  had  a good  taste  of  philo.sophy,  and,  hav- 
ing a firm  irapressiou  of  religion  upon  his  mind,  he  took  great 
delight  in  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  both  which  he  made 
great  advances  in  the  times  he  retired  into  the  country,  which  were 
frequent.  Ho  expressed,  on  all  occasions,  his  full  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  revealed  religion,  and  being  a sincere  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  himself,  he  ])itied,  but  condemned  not,  those  that  dis- 
sented from  it.  He  abhorred  the  principle  of  persecuting  men  upon 
the  account  of  their  opinions  in  religion,  and,  being  strict  in  his 
own,  he  took  it  not  upon  him  to  censure  those  of  another  persuasion. 
His  conversation  was  pleasant,  witty,  and  learned,  without  the  least 

husband,**  he  anyt*,  **6ince  I eaw  you  last,  as  well  as  a laud  surveyor.  Jesu  ! what  alteration 
must  not  those  two  ofliees  have  inadu  in  the  life  of  a gentleman  who  loved  to  lie  in  bed  all 
for  his  ease,  and  to  sit  up  all  night  for  his  pleasure  !'* 

His  office  was  Clerk  of  the  Presentations. 

His  portrait  at  Nuneham,  by  Kncller,  belonged  to  Jacob  Tonson.  There  is  a ui^zotinto 
of  him,  inscrilted,  “ I.  Kaher  fecit  et  excudit.  A®  I7irt.*’  His  bust,  by  Kynbrack,  form.s  part 
of  Ills  mununient. 
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tincture  of  affectation  or  pedantry  ; and  his  inimitable  manner  of 
diverting  and  enlivening  the  company  made  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  be  out  of  humour  when  he  was  in  it.  Envy  and  detraction 
seemed  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  his  constitution,  and  whatever  pro- 
vocations he  met  with  at  any  time,  he  passed  them  over  without  the 
least  thought  of  resentment  or  revenge.  As  Homer  had  a Zoilus,  so 
Mr.  Kowe  had  sometimes  his : for  there  were  not  wanting  male- 
volent peojjle,  and  pretenders  to  poetry  too,  that  would  now  and 
then  bark  at  his  best  performances  ; but  he  was  so  much  conscious 
of  his  own  genius,  and  had  so  much  good-nature,  as  to  forgive  them, 
nor  could  he  ever  be  tempted  to  return  them  an  answer. 

“ The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him  not  the  less  fit  for 
business,  and  nobody  applied  himself  closer  to  it  when  it  required 
his  attendance.  The  late  Duke  of  Queensbury,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  made  him  his  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  ; and  when 
that  truly  great  man  came  to  know  him  well,  he  was  never  so 
pleased  as  when  Mr.  Kowe  was  in  his  company.  After  the  Duke’s 
death  [lUl]  all  avenues  were  stopped  to  his  preferment,  and  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  that  reign  he  passed  his  time  with  the  Muses  and  his 
books,  and  sometimes  the  conversation  of  his  friends.” 

“ When  he  had  just  got  to  be  easy  in  his  fortune,  and  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  make  it  better,  death  swept  him  away,  and  in  him 
deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  best  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
best  geniuses,  of  the  age.  He  died  like  a Christian  and  a philoso- 
pher, in  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God.  He  kept  up  his  good-humour  to  the  last,  and 
took  leave  of  his  wife  and  friends,  immediately  before  his  last  agony, 
with  the  same  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  same  indiflerence  for 
life,  as  though  he  had  been  upon  taking  but  a short  journey.  He 
was  twice  married  : first  to  a daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  one  of  the 
auditors  of  the  revenue,  and  afterwards  to  [Anne  Devenish]  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Devenish,  of  a good  family  in  Dorsetshire.  By  the  first 


The  following  epigram  was  made  by  Rowe  upon  Phil  Frowd’s  uncle’  when  he  was  wrUiog 
a tragedy  of  ‘ Cluua’ : — 

Frowd  for  his  precious  soul  cares  not  a pin-«  ; 

For  he  can  now  do  nothing  else  but  Cin*na. 

“I  thought  Rowe  had  been  loo  grave  to  write  such  things?”  He!  why  he  would  laugh  all 
day  long;  he  would  do  nothing  else  but  laugh.— Pope:  .V/)C«cc  by  Singet\  p.  ‘>*4. 
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he  had  a son,  and  by  the  second  a dauglitcr,  married  afterwards  to 
Mr.  Fane.”  He  died  the  Gth  of  December,  1718,  in  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  the  IDtli  of  the  same  month  in  W'estmiuster 
Abbey,  in  the  aisle  where  many  of  our  English  poets  arc  interred, 
over  against  Chaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a select  number 
of  his  friends,  and  the  dean  and  choir  officiating  at  the  funeral.” 

To  this  character,  which  is  apparently  given  with  the  fondness  of 
a friend,  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Pope,  who  says,  in  a letter 
to  Blount,  “ Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  me,  and  passed  a week  in  the 
Forest.  I need  not  tell  you  how  much  a man  of  his  turn  enter- 
tained me  ; but  I must  acquaint  you  there  is  a vivacity  and  gaiety 
of  disposition,  almost  peculiar  to  him,  which  make  it  impossible  to 
part  from  him  without  that  uneasiness  which  generally  succeeds  all 
our  pleasures.”  ” 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of  his  companion,  less 
advantageous,  which  is  thus  reported  by  Dr.  Warburton  : 

“ Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope’s  opinion,  maintained  a decent  character,  but 
had  no  heart.  Mr.  Addison  was  justly  offended  with  some  beha- 
viour which  arose  from  that  want,  and  estranged  himself  from  him, 
which  Rowe  felt  very  severely.  Mr.  Pope,  their  common  friend, 
knowing  this,  took  an  opportunity,  at  some  juncture  of  Mr. 
Addison’s  advancement,  to  tell  him  how  poor  Rowe  was  grieved  at 
his  displeasure,  and  what  satisfaction  he  c.xp.’essed  at  Mr.  Addison’s 
good  fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  naturally  that  he  (Mr.  Pope) 

The  son's  name  was  John.  The  daughter  died  In  1780,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  her 
age.  The  poet's  widow  married  a Colonel  Deane,  and  U the  widow  of  Pope's  * Dialogue  II.,* 
37;« 

Find  you  the  virtue,  and  I'll  find  the  verse: 

But  random  praise — the  Uisk  can  ne'er  be  done. 

Kach  mother  asks  it  for  her  booby  son  ; 

Kach  widow  asks  It  for  the  best  of  men— 
for  him  she  weeps,  and  him  she  weds  again. 

(Sec  Malone's  * Life  of  Dryden,*  p.  8-S6  ) Pope  felt  that  the  remarriage  of  the  widow  bad 
lessened  the  truth  and  therefore  the  beauty  of  his  epitaph  “for  the  best  of  men.”  King 
George  I.,  by  Warrant  of  8th  May,  1719,  granted  her  a pension  of  4<y.  a year,  “in  consider- 
ation of  the  translation  of  Lucan's  ‘ Pharsalia,'  made  by  her  late  husband."  (‘  Audit  Office 
Enrolments,*  L,  p.  680.) 

His  grave  Is  distinguished  by  a handsome  nionuraent  (erected  by  hU  widow),  containing 
hii  bust,  from  the  chisel  of  Rysbrack,  and  his  epitaph  In  verse,  by  Pope.  His  will  (to  which 
Pope  is  a witness)  is  printed  in  the  ‘Gentleman’s  Mag.’  for  March,  IS22,  p.  203.  He  left  his 
body  to  be  privately  and  decently  interred,  at  the  discretion  of  his  executrix,  his  widow. 

25  Pope  to  Edward  Blount,  Feb.  10,  1715--16. 
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could  not  but  think  him  sincere.  Mr.  Addison  replied,  ‘ I do  not 
suspect  that  he  feigned,  but  the  levity  of  hLs  heart  is  such  that  he 
is  struck  with  any  new  adventure,  and  it  would  affect  him  just  in 
the  same  manner  if  he  heard  I was  going  to  be  hanged.’  Mr. 
Pope  said,  he  could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  understood  Eowe 
well.”  ” 

This  censure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power  of  confirming  or 
refuting  ; but  observation  daily  shows  that  much  stress  is  not  to  be 
laid  on  hyperbolical  accusations  and  pointed  sentences,  which  even 
he  that  utters  them  desires  to  be  applauded  rather  than  credited. 
Addison  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  he  said. 
Few  characters  can  bear  the  microscopic  scrutiny  of  wit  quickened  by 
anger  ; and  perhaps  the  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  they 
should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  another. 

llowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a tragic  writer  and  a transla- 
tor. In  his  attempt  at  comedy  he  failed  so  ignominiously  that  his 
‘ Biter  ’ is  not  inserted  in  his  works  ; and  his  occasional  poems  and 
short  compositions  are  rarely  worthy  of  either  praise  or  censure,  for 
they  seem  the  casual  sports  of  a mind  seeking'  rather  to  amuse  its 
leisure  than  to  e.xercise  its  powers. 

In  the  construction  of  his  dramas  there  is  not  much  art  ; he  is 
not  a nice  observer  of  the  unities.  lie  extends  time  and  varies  place 
as  his  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
any  violation  of  Nature,  if  the  change  be  made  between  the  acts  j 
for  it  is  no  less  easy  for  the  spectator  to  suppose  himself  at  Athens 
in  the  second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  first  ; but  to  change  the 
scene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe,  in  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to  add  more 
acts  to  the  play,  since  au  act  is  so  much  of  the  business  as  is  tran- 
sacted without  interruption.  Rowe,  by  this  licence,  easily  extricates 
himself  from  difficulties,  as  in  ‘ Jane  Grey,’  when  we  have  been 
terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of  public  execution,  and  are 
wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the  poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has 
Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than — pass  and  be  gone — 
the  scene  closes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  upou 
the  stage.” 

Ruffbead^s  ‘Life  of  Pope,*  8vo  , 1765,  p.  498. 

Mm.  Oldfleld  used  to  say,  **  The  best  acliool  she  bad  ever  known  wa.*i  only  hearing  Rowo 
read  her  part  in  Ills  tragedies.** — lUvho futHonitma ^ p.  77. 
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I know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his  plajs  any  deep  search 
into  nature,  any  accurate  discriminations  of  kindred  qualities  or  nice 
display  of  passiou  in  its  jtrogress  ; all  is  general  and  undefined. 
Nor  does  he  much  interest  or  affect  the  auditor,  except  in  ‘ Jane 
Shore,’  who  is  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a charac- 
ter of  empty  noise,  with  no  resemblance  to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural 
madness. 

Whence,  then,  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ? From  the  reasonable- 
ness and  propriety  of  some  of  his  scenes,  from  the  elegance  of  his 
diction,  and  the  suavity  of  his  verse.  He  seldom  moves  either  pity 
or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the  sentiments  ; he  seldom  pierces 
the  breast,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  improves  the 
understanding. 

His  translation  of  the  ‘ Golden  Verses,’  and  of  the  first  book  of 
Quillet’s  Poem,  have  nothing  in  them  remarkable.  The  ‘ Golden 
Verses  ’ are  tedious. 

The  version  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  English 
poetry,  for  there  is  perhaps  none  that  so  completely  exhibits  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  original.  Lucan  is  distinguished  by  a kind 
of  dictatorial  or  philosophic  dignity,  rather,  as  Quintilian  observes 
declamatory  than  poetical  ; full  of  ambitious  morality  and  pointed 
sentences,  comprised  in  vigorous  and  animated  lines.  This  charac- 
ter Rowe  has  very  diligently  and  successfully  preserved.  His  versi- 
fication, which  is  such  as  his  contemporaries  practised,  without  any 
attempt  at  innovation  or  improvement,  seldom  wants  either  melody 
or  force.  His  author’s  sense  is  sometimes  a little  diluted  by  addi- 
tion infusions,  and  sometimes  weakened  by  too  much  expansion  ; 
but  such  faults  are  to  be  expected  in  all  translations,  from  the  con- 
straint of  measures  and  dissimilitude  of  languages.  The  ‘ Pharsalia  ’ 
of  Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than  it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more  read 
will  be  more  esteemed.” 

The  edition  appeared  In  1758,  S rota.  12mo.  Among  the  Royal  MSS.  in  the  Brlttah 
Museum  ta  a preaentaUon  copy  of  Lucan,  fairly  transcribed,  though  not  in  the  poet's  auto- 
graph. 
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Horn  ftt  MilstODf  in  Wiltshire — Educated  at  the  Charter-house  and  Oxford — Is  praised  by 
Dryden — Early  Friendsliip  for  Steele — Intended  for  the  Church — Encouraged  by  Somers 
and  Montague — Travels  In  Italy — Interview  with  Boilcau — Publishes  his  Travels — Letter  In 
Verse  from  Italy — Writes  ‘The  Campaign,*  a Poem — ‘Rosamond,*  an  Opera — Made 
Secretary  to  Lord  Wharton — ‘The  Taller* — ‘The  Spectator* — ‘The  Whig  Examiner’ — 
Origin  of  Newspapers — ‘Cato,*  a Tragedy — ‘ The  * Drummer,*  a Comedy — Made  Secretary 
to  the  Regency—*  The  Freeholder  * — Made  Secretary  of  State — Marries  the  Countess  of 
Warwick — Resigns  bis  Secretaryship— Alleged  Quarrel  with  Steele — Death  and  Burial  In 
Westminster  Abbey — Works  and  Character. 


Joseph  Addison  was  boru  on  tlic  1st  of  May,  1G72,  at  Milstou,  of 
which  his  father,  Lancelot  Addison,  was  then  rector,  near  Ambrose- 
bury  in  Wiltshire,  and  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to  live,  he  was 
christened  the  same  day.  After  the  usual  domestic  education,  which, 
from  the  character  of  his  father,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  given  him  strong  impressions  of  piety,  he  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Naisli  at  Ambrosebury,  and  afterwards  of  Mr. 
Taylor  at  Salisbury. 

Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men  illustrious  for  lite- 
rature, is  a kind  of  historical  fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  inju- 
riously diminished  : I would  therefore  trace  him  tlirongh  the  whole 
jiroeess  of  his  education.  In  1G83,  in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth 
year,  his  father,  being  made  Dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally  carried  his 
family  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I believe,  placed  him  for  some 
time,  probably  not  long,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the  school 
at  Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  I)r.  Peter  Shaw.  Of  this  interval 
his  biographers  have  given  no  account,  and  I know  it  only  from 
a story  of  a larrivg-mit,  told  me,  when  I was  a boy,  by  Andrew 
Oorbet  of  Shropshire,'  who  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Pigot,  his  uncle. 


* Andrew  Corbet  was  at  school  with  Johnson, 
College,  Oxford.— hij  Crol'sr^  p.  12. 


and  was  his  fellow-student  at  Pembroke 
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The  practice  of  barring-mU  was  a savage  licence  practised  in 
many  schools  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  which  the  boys, 
when  the  periodical  vacation  drew  near,  growing  petulant  at  the 
approach  of  liberty,  some  days  before  the  time  of  regular  recess, 
took  possession  of  the  school,  of  which  they  barred  the  doors,  and 
bade  their  master  defiance  from  the  windows.  It  is  not  easy  to 
suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the  master  would  do  more  than 
laugh  ; yet  if  tradition  may  be  credited,  he  often  struggled  hard  to 
force  or  surprise  the  garrison.  The  master,  when  Pigot  was  a 
school-boy,  was  harred-out  at  Lichfield  ; and  the  whole  operation, 
as  he  said,  was  planned  and  conducted  by  Addison.’ 

To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of  this  story,  I have  inquired 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Chartreux  ; but,  as  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  enjoyed  the  founder’s  benefaction,  there  is  no  account 
preserved  of  his  admission.  At  the  school  of  the  Chartreux,  to 
which  he  was  removed  either  from  that  of  Salisbury  or  Lichfield,  he 
pursued  his  juvenile  studies  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  con- 
tracted that  intimacy  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  which  their  joint 
labours  have  so  effectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendship  the  greater  praise  must  be  given  to 
Steele.  It  is  not  hard  to  love  those  from  whom  nothing  can  be 
feared,  and  Addison  never  considered  Steele  as  a rival ; but  Steele 
lived,  as  he  confesses,  under  an  habitual  subjection  to  the  pre- 
dominating genius  of  Addison,  whom  he  always  mentioned  with  reve- 
rence, and  treated  with  obsequiousness. 

Addison’,  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could  not  always  forbear  to 
show  it,  by  playing  a little  upon  his  admirer  ; but  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  retort  : his  jests  were  endured  without  resistance  or 
resentment. 

But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst.  Steele,  whose 
imprudence  of  generosity,  or  vanity  of  j^rofusion,  kept  him  always 
incurably  necessitous,  upon  some  pressing  exigence,  in  an  evil  hour, 
borrowed  a hundred  pounds  of  his  friend,  probably  without  much 
purpose  of  repayment  ; but  Addison,  who  seems  to  have  had  other 

^ If  these  stories  be  true,  it  would  be  curious  to  know  by  what  moral  discipline  so  mutinous 
and  enterprising  a lad  was  transformed  into  the  gentlest  and  most  modest  of  men.— 
Macidlat  : Eatay  on  Additon.  Eaauys,  1 vol.  ed.,  p.  683. 

* Spence. — Jobssok.  Spence  hy  Singer,  p.  197. 
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notions  of  a hundred  pounds,  grew  impatient  of  delay,  and  reclaimed 
his  loan  by  au  execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  sensibility  the 
obduracy  of  his  creditor,  but  with  emotion-s  of  sorrow  rather  than  of 
anger.* 

In  1687  he  was  entered  into  Queen’s  College  in  Oxford,  where, 
in  1689,  the  accidental  perusal  of  some  Latin  verses  gained  him 
the  patronage  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of  Qneen’s 
College  ; by  whose  recommendation  he  was  elected  into  Magdalen 
College  as  a Deray,  a term  by  which  that  society  denominates  those 
which  are  elsewhere  called  Scholars  ; young  men  who  partake  of 
the  founder’s  benefaction,  and  succeed  in  their  order  to  vacant  fel- 
lowships.* 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and  criticism,  and  grew  first 
eminent  by  his  Latin  compositions,  which  are  indeed  entitled  to  par- 
ticular praise.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  imitation  of  any 
ancient  author,  but  has  formed  his  style  from  the  general  language, 
such  as  a diligent  perusal  of  the  productions  of  different  ages  hap- 
pened to  .sujiply. 

Ilis  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had  much  of  his  fondness,  for 
he  collected  a second  volume  of  the  ‘ Musae  Anglican®,’  perhaps  for 


* March  15th,  1781. — Many  persons  having  doubU  concerning  this  fact,  I applied  to  Dr. 
Johnson  to  learn  on  what  authority  he  asserted  it.  lie  told  me  he  naJ  it  from  Savage,  who 
lived  in  intimacy  with  Steele,  and  who  mentioned  that  Steele  told  him  the  story  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  Ben  Victor,  Johnson  said,  likewise  informed  him  of  this  remarkable  transaction, 
from  the  relation  of  Mr.  Wilks  the  comedian,  who  was  also  an  intimate  of  Steele's.  Some,  In 
defence  of  Addison,  here  said,  that  **the  act  was  done  with  the  good*natured  view  of  rousing 
Steele  and  correcting  that  profusion  which  always  made  him  necessitous.'*  **  If  that  were  tho 
ease,**  said  Johnson,  " and  that  he  only  wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he  would  afterwards  have 
veturn^d  the  money  to  his  friend,  which  it  is  not  pretended  he  did.** — Mixokk.  £<mteU  by 
Croker^  p.  671. 

I told  him,  that  in  a company  where  I had  lately  been  (15th  April,  1781),  a desire  was 
expressed  to  know  his  authority  for  the  shocking  story  of  Addison's  sending  an  e.xccution  into 
Steele's  house.  **  8lr,**  said  he,  **  It  is  generally  known ; it  b known  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  llterarj'  history  of  that  period : it  is  as  well  known  as  that  he  wrote  * Cato.*  ** — Bostcell 
Croker^  p.  684. 

Dr.  Harrison,  in  Fielding's  * Amelia,*  Is  represented  as  the  most  benevolent  of  human  beings ; 
yet  he  takes  in  execution,  not  only  the  goods,  but  the  person  of  his  friend  Booth.  Dr.  Harri- 
son resorts  to  this  strong  measure  because  ho  has  been  informed  that  Booth,  while  pleading 
poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not  paying  just  debts,  has  been  buying  fine  jewellery  and  setting  up 
a coach.  No  person  who  Is  well  acquainted  with  Steele's  life  and  correspondence  can  doubt 
that  he  behaved  quite  as  ill  to  Addison  as  Booth  was  accused  of  behaving  to  Harrison.— 
Macaulat’s  .E'ssays,  1 voL  ed.,  p.  702. 

® He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  February  14, 1698. 
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a convenient  receptacle,  in  which  all  his  Latin  pieces  are  inserted, 
and  where  his  poem  on  the  Peace  has  the  first  place.  He  afterwards 
presented  tlie  collection  to  Boileau,  who,  from  that  time,  “ con- 
ceived,” says  Tickell,*  “ an  opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetry.”  ' 
Nothing  is  better  known  of  Boileau,  than  that  he  had  an  injudicious 
and  peevish  contempt  of  modern  Latin,  and  therefore  his  profession 
of  regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  his  civility  rather  than  appro- 
bation.* 

Three  of  his  Latin  poems  are  upon  subjects  on  which  perhaps 

* Preface  to  Addison’s  Works,  4 vols.  4lo.  1721,  first  etL 

^ ^^'hen  I was  at  Paris  I visUed  Pore  Malbranche,  who  has  a particular  esteem  for 
Knpllsh  Nation,  where  I believe  he  has  more  admirers  than  in  his  own.  The  French  dont  care 
for  following?  him  through  hU  Deep  Ueaearches,  and  generally  look  upon  all  y«  new  Philosophy 
aa  Visionary  or  Irreligious.  Malbranche  himself  told  me  that  he  was  five  and  twenty  years  old 
before  he  had  so  much  as  heard  of  ye  name  of  Des  Cartes.  Ilis  book  is  now  reprinted  with 
many  Additions,  amutig  which  he  showM  me  a very  pretty  hypothesis  of  Colours  wi>  is  diCTerent 
from  that  of  Cartesius  or  Mr.  Newton,  tho  they  may  all  three  be  True.  He  very  much  prais'd 
lilr.  Newton's  Matliemutlcs,  shook  his  head  at  ye  name  of  Hobbes,  and  told  me  he  thought  him 
a pauvre  fsprit.  Ho  was  very  solicitous  about  y«  English  translation  of  his  work,  and  was 
afraid  it  had  bin  taken  from  an  111  Edition  of  it.  Among  other  Learned  men  I had  ye  honour 
to  be  introduc'd  to  Mr.  Doileau,  who  is  now  retouching  his  works  and  putting  'em  out  in  a new 
Impression.  He  Is  old  and  a little  Deaf,  but  talks  incomparably  well  in  his  own  calling.  He 
heartily  hates  an  111  poet,  and  throws  himself  into  a passion  when  he  talks  of  any  one  that  has 
Dot  a high  respect  for  Homer  and  VirglL  1 don't  know  whether  tliere  is  more  of  old  Age  or 
Truth  in  his  Censures  on  ye  French  writers,  but  he  wonderfully  dccry's  y«  present  and  extols 
very  much  his  former  cotemporarys,  especially  his  two  Intimate  friends  Arnaud  and  Racine. 
1 askt  him  wljether  be  thought  Telemaque  was  not  a good  modern  piece : he  spoke  of  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  esteem,  and  said  that  it  gave  us  a better  notion  of  Homer's  way  of  writing  yn  any 
translation  of  his  works  could  do,  but  that  it  falls  however  infinitely  short  of  y«  Odyssee,  for 
^lentor,  says  he,  !s  eternally  Preaching,  but  Ulysses  shows  us  evry  thing  in  his  character  and 
behaviour  yt  yc  other  is  still  pressing  on  us  by  his  precepts  and  Instructions.  11c  said  ye 
punishment  of  bad  Kings  was  very  well  invented,  and  might  compare  with  any  thin*  of  that 
nature  In  y<^  Kneid,  and  that  y«  deceit  put  on  Telemaque's  Pilot  to  make  him  misguide  his 
master  Is  more  artful  and  poetical  than  yc  Death  of  Palinurus.  1 mention  his  discourse  on 
this  Author  because  it  Is  at  present  y«  Book  yt  is  every  where  talked  of,  and  has  a great  many 
partisans  for  and  against  it  in  this  country.  1 found  him  as  warm  in  crying  up  this  man  and 
yc  good  poets  in  general,  as  he  has  bln  in  censuring  yc  bad  ones  of  his  time,  as  we  commonly 
observe  y«  man  that  makes  y«  Best  friend  is  y®  worst  enemy.  He  talk'd  very  much  of  Cor. 
neille,  allowing  him  to  be  an  excellent  poet,  but  at  y®  same  time  none  of  y®  best  Traglque 
writers,  for  that  he  declaimed  too  frequently  and  made  very  fine  Descriptions  often  when  there 
was  no  occasion  for  'em.  Aristotle,  says  he,  proposes  two  passions  y^  are  proper  to  be  rais'd 
by  Tragedy,  Terrour  and  Pity,  but  Corneille  endeavours  at  a new  one  wb  is  Admiration.  Ue 
instanc'd  in  his  Pompey  (wi»  he  told  us  y®  late  Duke  of  Condy  thought  y®  best  Tragedy  yt  was 
ever  written)  where  In  y«^  first  scene  y®  King  of  Egypt  runs  Into  a very  pompous  and  long 
description  of  y®  battle  of  Pharsalia,  tho'  he  was  then  In  a great  hurry  of  affairs  and  had  not 
himself  bin  present  at  it. — AnniaoN  to  Bishop  IIocgh  : Aikiu's  Addison,  i.  91,  92. 

^ Johnson  will  have  it  that  these  praises  were  insincere....  Now  nothing  Is  better  known 
of  Boileau  rii  that  he  was  singularly  sparing  of  compliment. — Macaulat  : 1 voL 

ed.,  p.  C90. 
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he  would  not  have  ventured  to  have  written  in  his  own  language. 

‘ The  Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes  ‘ The  Barometer  and 
‘ A Bowling-green.’  When  the  matter  is  low  or  scanty,  a dead 
language,  in  which  nothing  is  mean  because  nothing  is  familiar, 
affords  great  conveniences  ; and  by  the  sonorous  magnificence  of 
Roman  syllables,  the  writer  conceals  penury  of  thought,  and  want 
of  novelty,  often  from  tlie  reader,  and  often  from  himself. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first  showed  his  power  of  EnglLsh 
poetry,  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Dryden  ; * and  soon  afterwards 
published  a translation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourth  Georgia 
upon  Bees  after  which,  says  Dryden,"  “ my  latter  swarm  is 
scarcely  worth  the  hiving.” 

About  the  same  time  he  composed  the  arguments  prefixed  to  the 
several  books  of  Dryden’s  Virgil  : and  produced  an  Essay  on  the 
Georgies,  jnvenile,  superficial,  and  uninstrnctivc  without  much 
either  of  the  scholar’s  Icaruiug  or  the  critic’s  penetration. 

llis  next  pajicr  of  verses  contained  a character  of  the  principal 
English  poets,  inscribed  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  who  was  then,  if  not 
a poet,  a writer  of  verses  ; as  is  shown  by  his  version  of  a small 
part  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  published  in  the  Miscellanies,"  and  a 
Latin  encomium  on  Queen  Mary,  in  the  ‘ Musse  Anglican®.’  These 
verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness  of  friendship  ; but  on  one  side  or 
the  other  friendship  was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  malignity  of 
faction. 

In  this  poem"  is  a very  confident  and  discriminate  character  of 
Spenser,  whose  work  he  had  then  never  read."  So  little  some- 
times is  criticism  the  effect  of  judgment.  It  is  necessary  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  about  this  time  he  was  introduced  by  Congreve  " to 
Montague,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Addison  was  then 


• Dated  Mag.  Coll.  Oxon,  June  2, 1693,  and  first  printed  in  Dryden's  ‘Third  Mlacellany 8to. 
1698. 

■ “ First  printed  In  Dryden’s  ‘ Fourth  Miscellany,’  8vo.  1694. 

>*  Postscript  to  Virgil. 

Dryden's  ‘Third  Miscellany,’  9vo.  169.3,  p.  418. 

” First  printed  in  Dryden's  ‘ Fourth  Miscelliiny,'  Svo.  1694,  p.  81T. 

>*  Spence. — JoH.\aos.  Speitee  hy  Stnger,p.  SK). 

“ Steele’s  Dedication  of  the  second  ediUon  of  ‘Tlie  Drummer’  to  Congreve.  “ To  Mr_ 
Congreve,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Tickell's  Preface  to  the  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Addison’s 
Works  ” 

23* 
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learning  the  trade  of  a courtier,  and  subjoined  Montague  as  a poeti- 
cal name  to  those  of  Cowley  and  of  Dryden. 

By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  concurring,  according  to 
Tickell,  with  his  natural  modesty,  he  was  diverted  from  his  original 
design  of  entering  into  holy  orders.’*  Montague  alleged  the  cor- 
ruption of  men  who  engaged  in  civil  employments  without  liberal 
education  : and  declared,  that,  though  he  was  represented  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Church,  he  would  never  do  it  any  injury  but  by  w’ith- 
holding  Addison  from  it. 

Soon  after  (in  1695)  he  wrote  a poem  to  King  William,  with  a 
rhyming  introduction  addressed  to  Lord  Somers.”  King  William 
had  no  regard  to  elegance  or  literature  ; his  study  was  only  war  ; 
yet  by  a choice  of  ministers,  whose  disposition  was  very  different 
from  his  own,  he  procured,  without  intention,  a very  liberal  patron- 
age to  poetry.  Addison  was  caressed  both  by  Somers”  and 
Montague. 

In  1691  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Montague,  and  which  was  afterwards  called 
by  Smith  “ the  best  Latin  poem  since  the  .lEneid.”  ” Praise  must 
not  be  too  rigorously  examined  ; but  the  performance  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  vigorous  and  elegant. 

Having  yet  no  public  employment,  he  obtained  (in  1699)  a pen- 
sion of  three  hundred  pounds  a year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
travel.  He  staid  a year  at  Blois,**  probably  to  learn  the  French 
language  ; and  then  proceeded  in  his  journey  to  Italy,  which  he 
surveyed  with  the  eyes  of  a poet. 

While  he  was  travelling  at  leisure,  he  was  far  from  being  idle  ; 
for  he  not  only  collected  his  observations  on  the  country,  but  found 


To  which  he  waa  strongly  importuaed  by  his  father. — Tickell:  Preface  to  AddUori'g 
Worka. 

‘ A Poem  to  His  Majesty.  Presented  to  the  Lord  Keeper.  By  Mr.  Addison,  of  Mag. 
Coll.  Oxon.  London : printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  Ac.*  1695,  foUo. 

The  great  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  one  of  that  kind  of  patriots  who  think  It  no  waste 
of  the  public  treasure  to  purchase  politeness  to  their  country. — Tickell:  Pre/aca  to  Addi* 

aoida  Worka. 

I*  Dedication  of  * Phaedra'  to  Montague,  Lord  Halifax. 

Spence. — Joussox.  Sptnee  1/y  Singer^  p.  184. 

It  was  at  BloU  that  French  was  then,  it  U said,  spoken  In  Its  greatest  purity.  This  lad, 
is  of  Biois."— Pops. 
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time  to  write  his  ‘ Dialogues  on  Medals,’  and  four  acts  of  ‘ Cato.’  ” 
Such  at  least  is  the  relation  of  Tickell.  Perhaps  he  only  collected 
his  materials,  and  formed  his  plan.” 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Italy,  he  there  wrote 
the  Letter  to  Lord  Ualifa.x,  which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most 
elegant,  if  not  the  most  sublime,  of  his  poetical  productions.”  But 
in  about  two  years  he  found  it  necessary  to  hasten  home  ; being,  as 
Swift  informs  us,  distressed  by  indigence,  and  compelled  to  become 
the  tutor  of  a travelling  squire,  because  his  pension  was  not  re- 
mitted.” 

At  his  return  he  published  his  Travels,  with  a dedication  to  Lord 
Somers.’*  As  his  stay  in  foreign  countries  was  short,  his  observa- 


Addison  wrote  the  lint  four  acts  of  *Cato’  abroad;  at  least  they  were  writteii,  when  I 
met  him  accidentally  on  his  return,  at  Rotterdam. — Tosaox : in  Spencs  by  Singer^  p.  46. 

lie  wrote  them  all  five  at  Oxford,  and  sent  them  from  thence  to  Dryden,  to  my  knowledge.— 
Da.  Youko  : in  Spence  by  Singt-r^  p.  46. 

Ill  1703,  nine  years  before  It  waa  acted,  1 had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  first  four  acta 
(which  was  all  of  It  then  wrltleii)  privately  with  Sir  Richard  Steele. — Cibbkr:  Apology y 2nd 
edit.  1740,  p.  877. 

M'hen  Addison  waa  a student  at  Oxford,  he  sent  up  hla  play  to  hla  friend  Dryden,  as  a pro- 
per person  to  recommend  it  to  the  theatre,  who  returned  It  with  very  great  commendations; 
but  with  hla  opinion  that  on  the  stage  It  could  not  meet  with  Its  deserved  success ! but  though 
the  performance  waa  denied  the  theatre,  it  brought  ita  author  on  the  public  stage  of  life.— 
Yol’KO  on  Orig,  Comp.y  p 1.30. 

The  love  part  [In  * Cato ']  waa  flung  In  after,  to  comply  with  the  popular  taste ; and  the  last 
act  was  not  written  till  six  or  seven  years  after,  when  he  came  home. — Pops  : in  Spence  by 

JSingery  p.  46. 

If  I remember  right,  the  fifth  act  was  written  in  less  than  a week's  time. — Stbsls:  Dedica^ 
lion  of  the  Drummer, 

To  finish  the  misfortunes  I have  met  with  during  my  travels,  I have,  since  coming  Into 
Holland,  received  the  news  of  my  father's  death,  which  is,  indeed,  the  most  melancholy  news 
I ever  yet  received. — Addison  to  Bishop  Hough.  Amsterdam,  24th  Aug.,  N.  S. 

Mr.  Dean  Addison  left  behind  him  four  children,  each  of  whom,  for  excellent  talents  and 
singular  perfections,  was  as  much  above  the  ordinary  world  as  their  brother  Joseph  was 
above  them. — Sterlk  : Dedication  of  The  Drummer, 

During  my  passage  o'er  the  mountains  [the  Alps]  I made  a rhyming  epistle  to  my  Lord 
Halifax,  which,  perhaps,  1 wUl  trouble  you  with  the  sight  of,  if  I don't  find  it  to  be  nonsense 
upon  a review.  You  will  think  It,  I dare  say,  as  extraordinary  a thing  to  make  a copy  of 
verses  in  a voyage  o'er  the  Alps  as  to  write  an  heroic  poem  in  a hackney-coach ; and  I believe 
that  I am  the  first  who  ever  thought  of  Parnassus  on  Mount  Cenis. — Addison  to  K.  Wortley 
Montagu,  Oct.  9th,  1701. 

* A Lihel  on  the  Reverend  Dr.  Delany,’  Ac.  (Jkjott's  Swift,  xiv.  423,  2nd  ed.).  It  appears 
from  bis  * Memorial'  (printed  in  the  Appendix)  that  his  pension  was  discontinued  at  the  death 
of  King  William,  and  that  he  pursued  his  travels  for  above  three  years  at  his  own  expens#. 

* Remarks  on  several  Parts  of  Italy,  Ac.,  In  the  years  1701,  1702,  1703.  London ; printed 
fbr  Jacob  Todsod^'  Ac.,  1705,  8vo. 
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tions  arc  such  as  might  be  supplied  by  a hasty  view,  and  consist 
chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present  face  of  the  country  with  the 
descriptions  left  us  by  the  Roman  poets,  from  whom  he  made  pre- 
paratory collections,  though  he  might  have  spared  the  trouble,  had 
he  known  that  such  collections  had  been  made  twice  before  by 
Italian  authors.’* 

The  most  amusing  passage  of  his  book  is  his  account  of  the  minute 
republic  of  San  Marino  ; of  many  parts  it  is  not  a very  severe  cen- 
sure to  say,  that  they  might  have  been  written  at  home.  His 
elegance  of  language,  and  variegation  of  prose  and  verse,  however, 
gains  upon  the  reader ; and  the  book,  though  a while  neglected, 
became  in  time  so  much  the  favourite  of  the  public,  that  before  it 
was  reprinted  it  rose  to  five  times  its  price.” 

When  he  returned  to  England  (in  1103),”  with  a meanness  of 
appearance  which  gave  testimony  of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had 
been  reduced,  he  found  his  old  patrons  out  of  power,  and  was  there- 
fore, for  a time,  at  full  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  a 
mind  so  cultivated  gives  reason  to  believe  that  little  time  was  lost. 

But  he  remained  not  long  neglected  or  useless.  The  victory  at 
Blenheim  (13  August,  l'I04)  spread  triumph  and  confidence  over 
the  nation  ; and  Lord  Godolphin,  lamenting  to  Lord  Halifax  that 
it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a manner  equal  to  the  subject,  desired 
him  to  propose  it  to  some  better  poet.  Halifax  told  him  that 
there  was  no  encouragement  for  genius  ; that  worthless  men  were 
unprofitably  enriched  with  public  money,  without  any  care  to  find 
or  employ  those  whose  appearance  might  do  honour  to  their  coun- 
try. To  this  Godolphin  replied,  that  such  abuses  should  in  time  be 

It  was  first  published  22nd  Nov.,  1705.  Sec  * The  Daily  Courants ' of  21st  and  22nd  Not. 
1705,  ten  months  after  the  publication  of  ‘The  Campaign.* 

One  was  by  Leandro  Alberti.  Compare  * Boswell  by  Croker,’  p.  872  and  p.  446. 

Fielding  says,  and  justly,  that  Addison  in  ])is  ‘ Travels  * la  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
commentator  on  the  classics  than  as  a writer  of  travel}. — Vot/cii/e  to  Luboti. 

Tickell  says  (*  Preface  to  Addison’s  Works  *)  to  four  or  five  times.  The  second  edition 
did  not  U])pear  till  1718. 

Before  his  rcturo  there  had  been  a negotiation  on  foot  for  his  becoming  a kind  of  travel- 
ling companion  or  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  then  (Juno,  1703) 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  a year’s  residence  at  the  Hague  and  the  Court  of  Hanover.  The 
business  was  managed  by  letters  between  the  Duke  and  Jacob  Tonson,  and  the  terms  offered 
were  travelling  expenses,  lodging,  diet,  and  at  the  year’s  end  a present  of  a hundred  guineas. 
Addison  declined.  See  Aikius's  ‘ Addison,*  i.  151-^. 
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rectified  ; and  that,  if  a man  could  be  fonnd  capable  of  the  task 
then  proposed,  he  should  not  want  an  ample  recompense.  Halifax 
then  named  Addison,  but  required  that  the  Treasurer  should 
apply  to  him  in  his  own  person.  Godolphin  sent  the  message  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards  Lord  Curlcon  ; and  Addison,  having  under- 
taken the  work,  communicated  it  to  the  Treasurer  while  it  was  yet 
advanced  no  further  than  the  simile  of  the  Angel,”  and  was  imme- 
diately rewarded  by  succeeding  Mr.  Locke  in  the  place  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Appeals.” 

In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with  Lord  Halifax  ; and 
the  year  after  he  was  made  Under  Secretary  of  State,”  first  to  Sir 
Charles  Hedges,  and  in  a few  months  more  to  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land. 

About  this  time  the  prevalent  taste  for  Italian  operas  inclined  him 
to  try  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a musical  drama  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. lie  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  * Ilosamond,’  which,  when 
exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  either  hissed  or  neglected  but, 
trusting  that  the  readers  would  do  him  more  justice,  he  published 
it,  with  au  inscription  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  a woman 
without  skill,  or  pretensious  to  skill,  in  poetry  or  literature.  His 
dedication  was  therefore  an  instance  of  servile  absurdity,  to  be  ex- 
ceeded only  by  Joshua  Barnes’s  dedication  of  a Greek  Anacreon  to 
the  Duke.” 

His  reputation  had  been  somewhat  advanced  by  ‘The  Tender 

* The  Campaign,  a Poem  to  nU  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  By  Mr.  Addison,  Lon- 
don ; printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,*  Ac.  1705,  foL  It  waa  In  a third  edition  within  three  montha. 

Mr.  Harte  related  to  me  that  Pope,  in  one  of  their  usual  walks  together,  desired  him  to  go 
with  him  to  a bouse  in  the  Ilaymarket,  where  he  would  show  him  a curiosity.  On  being  ad- 
mitted by  an  old  woman  who  kept  a little  shop,  and  going  up  three  pair  of  stairs  into  a small 
room  : “ In  this  garret,”  said  Pope,  ” Addison  wrote  his  * Campaign.*” — Joseph  Whartom  * 
Pope'H  Works  by  Wharton^  ed.  1797,  vii.  p.  847. 

Tickell : * Preface  to  AddisoD*s  Works  ’ 

**  By  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Godolphin.  Pee  Memorial  in  Appendir, 

33  It  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  4th  5Iarch,  1706-7,  aud  only  acted  three  times.  A third 
edition  was  published  In  1718. 

83  By  Mr.  Bolton  Corney’s  kindness  I have  before  me  while  T write  what  appears  to  be  Ad- 
dL»oti*s  presentation  copy  of  * Hosaniond  * to  the  Dm  hess  of  Marlborough.  The  dedication  has 
long  been  confined  to  a very  brief  inscription,  making  part  of  the  title-page,  “Inscribed  to 
Uer  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ;”  but  in  Mr.  Corney’s  copy  the  title  and  dedication 
make  part  of  a page  and  run  as  follows : ‘Rosamond,  an  Opera,  humbly  inscribed  to  Her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  by  Her  Grace's  most  obedient  and  most  devoted  humble 
servant,  Jo.seph  Addison.*  There  is  no  Imprint  or  publisher's  name. 
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Husband,’  a comedy  which  Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a confes- 
sion that  he  owed  to  him  several  of  the  mo.st  successful  scenes.  To 
this  play  Addison  supplied  a prologue.’* 

When  [1709]  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was  appointed  Tjord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Addison  attended  him  as  his  secretary  ; and  was 
made  keeper  of  the  records  in  Birmingham’s  Tower,  with  a salary 
of  three  hundred  pounds  a year.  The  office  was  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  the  salary  was  augmented  for  his  accommodation. 

Interest  and  faction  allow  little  to  the  operation  of  particular  dis- 
positions, or  private  opinions.  Two  men  of  personal  characters  more 
opposite  than  those  of  Wharton  and  Addison  conld  not  easily  be 
brought  together.  Wharton  was  impious,  profligate,  and  shame- 
less, without  regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to  right  and  wrong 
whatever  is  contrary  to  this  may  be  said  of  Addison  ; but  as  agents 
of  a party  they  wer^  connected,  and  how  they  adjusted  their  other 
sentiments  we  cannot  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  be  too  hastily  condemned.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  refuse  benefits  from  a bad  man,  when  the  acceptance 
implies  no  approbation  of  his  crimes  ; nor  has  the  subordinate  oflScer 
any  obligation  to  examine  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  those  under 
whom  he  acts,  except  that  he  may  not  be  made  the  instrument  of 
wickedness.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Addison  counteracted, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  malignant  and  blasting  influence  of  the 
Lieutenant  ; and  that  at  least  by  his  intervention  some  good  was 
done,  and  some  mischief  prevented.” 


S4  • The  Tender  Husband  ’ was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  23rd  April,  1705. 

Though  little  la  to  be  said  In  favour  of  Wharton,  I am  afraid  Johnaon  has  confounded 
the  father  with  the  son — the  first  Marquis  with  the  first  Duke. — The  Marquis  died  1716. 

“3rd  April,  1718.  Addison  and  I,  and  some  others,  dined  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  sale 
with  him  till  twelve.  We  were  very  civil ; but  yet  when  we  grew  warm,  we  talked  in  a friendly 
manner  of  parly.  Addison  raised  his  objections,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  answered  them  with 
great  complaisance.  Addison  began  Lord  Somers’s  health,  which  went  about ; but  1 bid  him 
not  name  Lord  Wharton’s,  for  I would  not  pledge  it ; and  I told  Lord  Bolingbroke  frankly, 
that  Addison  loved  Lord  Wharton  as  little  as  I did ; so  we  laughed,  Ac.” — Swift  : Jout^nal  to 
Slello. 

®,®  1 remember  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Addison,  when  he  first  came  over  hither  secretary 
tithe  Earl  oMMiarton,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  extremely  offended  at  the  conduct  and 
discourse  of  the  chief  managers  here ; he  told  me  they  were  a sort  of  people  who  seemed  to 
think  that  the  principles  of  a Whig  consisted  in  nothing  else  but  damning  the  Church,  reviling 
the  clergy,  abetting  the  dissenters,  and  speaking  contemptibly  of  revealed  religion.— Swirr  U 
Pope,  10th  Jan.  1720-1. 
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When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a law  to  himself,  as  Swift  has 
recorded,  never  to  remit  his  regular  fees  in  civility  to  his  friends  : 
“ For,”  said  he,  “ I may  have  a hundred  friends  ; and  if  my  fee  be 
two  guineas,  I shall,  by  relinquishing  my  right,  lose  two  hundred 
gninca.s,  and  no  friend  gaiu  more  than  two  ; there  is  therefore  no 
proportion  between  the  good  imparted  and  the  evil  sufiji^ed.”  ” 

lie  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any  communWition  of  his 
design,  began  the  publication  of  ‘ The  Tatler  but  he  was  not  long 
concealed  : by  inserting  a remark  on  Virgil,”  which  Addison  had 
given  him,  he  discovered  himself.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  for  any  man 
to  write  upon  literature  or  common  life,  so  as  not  to  make  himself 
known  to  those  with  whom  he  familiarly  converses,  and  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  track  of  study,  his  favourite  topic,  his  peculiar 
notions,  and  his  habitual  phrases. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret,  ho  w’as  not  lucky  ; a single 
month  detected  him.  ITis  first  ‘ Tatler  ’ was  published  April  12 
(IIOO);  and  Addison’s  contribution  appeared  May  26.  Tiekell 
observes,  that  ‘ The  Tatler  ’ began  and  was  concluded  without  his 
concurrence.”  This  is  doubtless  literally  true  ; but  the  work  did 
not  suffer  much  by  his  nnconscionsness  of  its  commencement,  or  his 
absence  at  its  cessation  ; for  he  continued  his  assistance  to  Decem- 
ber 23,  and  the  paper  stopped  on  January  2 [1710-11].  He  did 
not  distinguish  his  pieces  by  any  signature  ; and  I know  not  whether 
his  name  was  not  kept  secret  till  the  papers  were  collected  into 
volumes. 

To  ‘ The  Tatler,’  in  about  two  months,  succeeded  ‘ The  Spectator;’ 


The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in  Ireland  has,  we  think,  whoUy  escaped  the  notice  of 
all  his  biographers.  He  was  elected  member  for  the  borough  of  Cavan  In  the  summer  of  1709 ; 
and  in  the  journals  of  two  sessions  bis  name  frequently  occurs.  Some  of  the  entries  appear 
to  indicate  that  be  so  far  overcame  bis  timidity  as  to  make  speeches. — MacacLsr : E«»ay», 
1 vol.  ed.,  703. 

I hope  Mr.  Tickeil  has  not  complimented  you  with  what  fees  are  due  to  him  for  your 
patent ; I wisli  you  would  say  to  him  (if  he  refuses  them)  that  I toid  you  it  was  Mr.  Addison's 
maxim  to  excuse  nobody  ; for  here,  says  he,  I m.ay  liave  forty  friends  wliose  fees  may  be  two 
guineas  a piece  : then  I lose  eighty  guineas  and  my  friends  save  but  two  a-piece. — Swirr  jo 
Dr.  Slicridan,  June  !29,  1725 : Scott's  Siclft,  xvl.  465,  2nd  ed. 

In  the  Cth  Number,  for  28d  April,  1709. 

*•  2nd  Jan.  1710-11. — Steele’s  last  ‘ Tatler  ’ came  out  to-day.  ...  He  never  told  so  ranch 
as  Mr.  Addison  of  It,  who  was  surprised  as  much  as  I. — Bwirr : Journal  to  BUUa.  Boon's 
SuA/l,  U.  187,  2nd  ed. 
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a series  of  essays  of  the  same  kind,  but  written  with  less  levity, 
upon  a more  regular  plan,  and  published  daily.*'  Such  an  under- 
taking showed  the  writers  not  to  distrust  their  own  copiousness  of 
materials  or  facility  of  composition,  and  their  performance  justified 
their  confidence.  They  found,  however,  in  their  progress,  many 
auxiliaries.  To  attempt  a single  paper  was  no  terrifying  labour  ; 
many  pie(W  were  ofiered,  and  many  were  received. 

Addison  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party ; but  Steele  had  at  that 
time  almost  nothing  else.  ‘ The  Spectator,’  in  one  of  the  first  papers, 
showed  the  political  tenets  of  its  authors;  but  a resolution  was  soon 
taken,  of  courting  general  approbation  by  general  topics,  and  sub- 
jects upon  which  faction  had  produced  no  diversity  of  sentiments  ; 
such  as  literature,  morality,  and  familiar  life.  To  this  practice  they 
adhered  with  few  deviations.  The  ardour  of  Steele  once  broke  out 
in  praise  of  Marlborough  ; and  when  Dr.  Fleetwood  prefixed  to 
some  sermons  a preface,  overflowing  with  Whiggish  opinions,  that  it 
might  be  read  by  the  Queen  it  was  reprinted  in  ‘The  Specta- 
tor.’ “ 

To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior  duties,  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  daily  conversation,  to  correct  those  depravities  which 
are  rather  ridiculous  than  criminal,  and  remove  those  grievances 
which,  if  they  produce  no  lasting  calamities,  impress  hourly  vex- 
ation, was  first  attempted  by  Casa  in  his  book  of  ‘ Manners,’  and 
Castiglione  in  his  ‘Courtier  ;’  two  books  yet  celebrated  in  Italy  for 
purity  and  elegance,  and  which,  if  they  are  now  less  read,  are 
neglected  only  because  they  have  effected  that  reformation  which 
their  authors  intended,  and  their  precepts  now  are  no  longer  wanted. 
Their  usefulness  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  written  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  translations  which  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  in  haste  to  obtain. 

This  species  of  instruction  was  continued,  and  perhaps  advanced 
by  the  French,  among  whom  La  Bruyere’s  ‘ Manners  of  the  Age,’ 
though,  as  Boilcau  remarked,  it  is  written  without  connection,  ccr- 

The  first  number  ajipcared  on  Thursday,  March  1,  ITlO-lt. 

No  3S4,  May  21, 1712. — This  number  of  the  ‘ Spectator,’  it  Is  said,  was  not  published  till 
twelve  o’clock,  that  it  might  come  out  precisely  at  the  hour  of  her  Majesty’s  breakfast,  and 
that  no  time  luigbt  be  left  for  deliberatiug  about  serving  it  up  with  that  meal,  as  usuaL — JoBjl 
Nicuolas.  See  also  Nicholas’s  ‘Taller,’  6 vols.  8vo.  178T,  vol.  vi.  p.  452. 
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tainly  deserves  praise,  for  liveliness  of  description  and  jnstness  of 
observation. 

Before  tbe  ‘ Tatler  ’ and  ‘ Spectator,’  if  the  writers  for  the 
theatre  are  excepted,  England  had  no  masters  for  common  life.  No 
writers  had  yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  savageness  of 
neglect  or  the  impertinence  of  civility,  to  show  when  to  speak  or  to 
be  silent,  how  to  refuse  or  how  to  comply.  We  had  many  books  to 
teach  us  our  more  important  duties,  and  to  settle  opinions  in  philosphy 
or  politics  ; but  an  arbiter  elegantiarum — a judge  of  propriety — was 
yet  wanting,  who  should  survey  the  track  of  daily  conversation,  and 
free  from  thorns  and  prickles,  which  tease  the  piusscr,  though  they 
do  not  wound  him. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the  frequent  publication 
of  short  papers,  which  we  read  not  as  study,  but  amusement.  If 
the  subject  be  slight,  the  treatise  is  short.  The  busy  may  find  time, 
and  the  idle  may  find  patience. 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  easy  knowledge  began  among 
us  in  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  much  the  interest  of  either  party 
to  raise  and  fix  the  j>rejudices  of  the  jieople.  At  that  time  ap- 
peared ‘ Mercurius  Aulicus,’  ‘ Mercurius  Rusticus,’  and  ‘ Mercurius 
Civicus.’  It  is  said,  that  when  any  title  grew  popular  it  was  stolen 
by  the  antagonist,  who  by  this  stratagem  conveyed  his  notions  to 
those  who  would  not  have  received  him  had  he  not  worn  the  ap- 
pearance of  a friend.  The  tumult  of  those  unhappy  days  left 
scarcely  any  man  leisure  to  treasure  up  occasional  compositions  ; and 
so  much  were  they  neglected,  that  a complete  collection  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.” 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  [1681J  by  L’Estrange’s  ‘ Obscr- 
vator,’  and  that  by  Leslie’s  ‘ Rehearsal,’  and  perhaps  by  others  ; 
but  hitherto  nothing  had  been  convoyed  to  the  people,  in  this  com- 
modious manner,  but  controversy  relating  to  the  church  or  state, 
of  which  they  taught  many  to  talk  whom  they  could  not  teach  to 
judge. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Royal  Society  was  instituted  soon 

The  reader  wlio  U curious  on  tbe  subject  of  English  newspapers,  should  consult  Mr. 
Thomas  Walt’s  ‘ Letter  to  Mr.  ranixt!,’  and  Mr.  K.  Knight  Hunt’s  ‘Fourth  Estate.*  John- 
v>u*s  account.  Is  not  wholly  to  be  relied  on. 
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after  the  Restoration  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
public  discontent.*’  The  ‘ Tatlcr  ’ and  ‘ Spectator  ’ had  the  same 
tendency  ; they  were  published  at  a time  when  two  parties,  loud, 
restless,  and  violent,  each  with  plausible  declarations,  and  each  per- 
haps without  any  distinct  termination  of  its  views,  were  agitating 
the  nation  ; to  minds  heated  with  political  contest  they  supplied 
cooler  and  more  inoffensive  reflections  ; and  it  is  said  by  Addison,  in 
a subsequent  work,**  that  they  had  a perceptible  influence  upon  the 
conversation  of  that  time,  and  taught  the  frolic  and  the  gay  to 
unite  merriment  with  decency — an  effect  which  they  can  never 
wholly  lose,  while  they  continue  to  be  among  the  first  books  by 
which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegances  of  knowledge. 

The  ‘ Tatler  ’ and  ‘ Spectator  ’ adjusted,  like  Casa,  the  unsettled 
practice  of  daily  intercourse  by  propriety  and  politeness  ; and,  like 
La  Rruyere,  exhibited  the  ‘ Characters  and  Manners  of  the  Age.’ 
The  personages  introduced  in  these  papers  were  not  merely  ideal — 
they  were  then  known,  and  conspicuous  in  various  stations.  Of 
‘ The  Tatler  ’ this  is  told  by  Steele  in  his  last  paper  ; and  of  ‘ The 
Spectator  ’ by  Budgell,*’  in  the  preface  to  ‘ Theophrastus,’  a book 
which  Addison  has  recommended,  and  which  he  was  suspected  to 
have  revised,  if  he  did  not  write  it.  Of  those  portraits,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  sometimes  embellished,  and  sometimes  aggra- 
vated, the  originals  are  now  partly  known,  and  partly  forgotten. 

But  to  say  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two  or  three  eminent 
writers,  is  to  give  them  but  a small  part  of  their  due  praise  ; they 
superadded  literature  and  criticism,  and  sometimes  towered  far 
above  their  predecessors  ; and  taught,  with  great  justness  of  argu- 
ment and  dignity  of  language,  the  most  important  duties  and  sub- 
lime truths. 

All  these  topics  were  happily  varied  with  elegant  fictions  and 


Compare  p.  203.  (Life  of  Butler.) 

**  They  diverted  raUlery  from  improper  object*,  and  gave  a new  turn  to  ridicule,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  exerted  on  persons  and  things  of  a sacred  and  serious  nature.  Tbiey  en- 
deavoured to  make  mirth  instructive,  and  if  they  failed  In  this  great  end,  they  roust  be 
allowed,  at  least,  to  have  made  U Innocent. — Apdis»on  : The  Freeholder^  No.  45. 

Kustace  Budgell  (d.  1737),  a kinsman  of  Addison  : To  this  great  man  [Addison]  I am  the 
Dearest  male  relation  now  living;  1 owe  part  of  my  education  to  him.”— Budckll  : Liberty 
««</  Property^  8vo.,  1782,  p.  148-4. 
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refined  allegories,  and  illuminated  with  difierent  changes  of  style 
and  felicities  of  invention. 

It  is  recorded  by  Budgoll,  that  of  the  diameters  feigned  or  ex- 
hibited in  ' The  Spectator,’  the  favonrite  of  Addison  was  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  of  whom  he  had  formed  a very  delicate  and  discrimi- 
nate idea,  which  he  would  not  suflTer  to  be  violated  ; and,  therefore, 
when  Steele  had  shown  him  innocently  picking  up  a girl  in  the  Tcm- 
))lc,  and  taking  her  to  a tavern,  he  drew  npon  himself  so  much  of 
his  friend’s  indignation,  that  he  was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a pro- 
mise of  forbearing  Sir  Roger  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring  his  hero  to  the 
grave,  para  mi  sola  nacw  Don  Quixote,  y yo  para  el,  made  Addison 
declare,  with  undue  vehemence  of  expression,  that  he  would  kill  Sir 
Roger,  being  of  opinion  that  they  were  born  for  one  another,  and 
that  any  other  hand  would  do  him  wrong. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled  up  his  original 
delineation.  He  describes  his  knight  as  having  his  imagination 
somewhat  warped  ; but  of  this  perversion  he  has  made  very  little 
use.  The  irregularities  in  Sir  Roger’s  conduct  seem  not  so  much  the 
cfl’octs  of  a mind  deviating  from  the  beaten  track  of  life  by  the  per- 
petual pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea,  as  of  habitual  rusticity, 
and  that  negligence  which  solitary  grandeur  naturally  generates. 

The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flying  vapours  of  incipient 
madness,  which  from  time  to  time  cloud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it, 
requires  so  much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison  seems  to  have 
been  deterred  from  prosecuting  his  own  design. 

To  Sir  Roger,  who,  as  a country  gentleman,  appears  to  be  a Tory, 
or,  as  it  is  gently  expressed,  an  adherent  to  the  landed  interest,  is 
opposed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a new  man,  a wealthy  merchant, 
zealous  for  the  moneyed  interest,  and  a Whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of 
opinions  it  is  probable  more  consequences  were  at  first  intended  than 
could  be  produced  when  the  rc.solution  was  taken,  to  exclude  party 
from  the  paper.  Sir  Andrew  does  but  little,  and  that  little  seems  not 
to  have  pleased  Addison,  who,  when  he  dismissed  him  from  the  club, 
changed  his  opinions.  Steele  had  made  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
unfeeling  commerce,  declare  that  he  “ would  not  build  an  ho.spital 
for  idle  people;”  but  at  last  ho  buys  land,  settles  in  the  country,  and 
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builds,  not  a manufactory,  but  an  hospital  for  twelve  old  husband- 
men— for  men  witli  whom  a merchant  has  little  acquaintance,  and 
whom  he  commonly  considers  with  little  kiuduess. 

Of  essays  thus  elegant,  thus  instructive,  and  thus  commodiously 
distributed,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  approbation  general,  and  the 
sale  numerous.  I once  heard  it  observed,  that  the  sale  may  be 
calculated  by  the  product  of  the  tax,  related  in  the  last  number 
[No.  555]  to  produce  more  than  twenty  pounds  a week,  and  there- 
fore stated  at  one-and-twenty  pounds,  or  three  pounds  ten  shillings 
a day  ; this,  at  a halfpenny  a paper,  will  give  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty  for  the  daily  number.** 

This  sale  is  not  great ; yet  this,  if  Swift  be  credited,  was  likely 
to  grow  less  ; for  he  declares  that  ‘ The  Spectator,’  whom  he  ridi- 
cules for  his  endless  mention  of  the  fair  sex,  had  before  his  recess 
wearied  his  readers.*’ 

The  next  year,  (1713),  in  which  ‘Cato’  came  upon  the  stage, 
was  the  grand  cliinactcric  of  Addison’s  reputation.  Upon  the 
death  of  Cato  he  had,  as  is  said,  planned  a tragedy  in  the  time  of 
his  travels,  and  had  for  several  years  the  four  first  acts  finished,** 
which  were  shown  to  such  as  were  likely  to  spread  their  admiration. 
They  were  seen  by  Pope  and  by  Cibber,  who  relates  **  that  Steele, 
when  he  took  back  the  copy,  told  him,  in  the  despicable  cant  of 
literary  modesty,  that,  whatever  spirit  his  friend  had  shown  in  the 
composition,  he  doubted  whether  he  would  have  courage  sufficient 
to  expose  it  to  the  censure  of  a British  audience. 


The  number  of  copies  daily  distributed  was  at  Di-st  Uiree  llioiisaud.  It  subsequently 
increased,  and  had  riaen  to  near  four  thousand  when  the  Btamji-tax  was  imposed.  That  tax 
was  fatal  to  a crowd  of  Journala.  ‘ The  Spectator,'  however,  stood  its  ground,  doubled  Its 
price,  and  though  Its  circulation  fell  olT,  still  yielded  a large  revenue  both  to  the  state  and  to 
the  authors. — M.tCAOLAV’s  £seays,  1 vol.  ed.,  p.  710.  (Compare  Nichols,  In  ‘ Tatler,’  ed.  17S0, 
vl.  452.) 

Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  2 Nov.  1711. 

Sec  Note  21,  p.  f>l39. 

Cibber’s  Apology,  2nd  ed.  Rvo.,  1740,  p.  877. 

1st  April,  1713.  Addison  is  to  have  a play  on  Friday  in  Easter  week : 'tls  a tragedy,  called 
‘ Cato.’  I saw  It  unfinished  some  years  ago. — Swirr ; Journal  to  Stella. 

6th  April,  1713.  I was  this  morning,  at  ten,  at  the  rehearsal  of  Mr.  Addison's  play  called 
‘ Cato.’  There  were  not  above  half  a score  of  us  to  sec  It.  We  stood  on  the  stage,  and  it  was 
foolish  enough  to  see  the  actors  prompted  every  moment,  and  the  poet  directing  them  ; and 
the  drab  [Mrs.  Oldflcld]  that  acts  Cato’s  daughter  out  In  the  midst  of  a passionate  part  and 
then  calling  out  “ What  next  Swift  ; Journal  to  Stella.  ' 
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The  time,  however,  was  now  come  when  those  who  affected  to 
think  liberty  in  danger,  affected  likewise  to  think  that  a stage-play 
miglit  preserve  it;  and  Addison  was  importuned,  in  the  name  of  tlie 
tutelary  deities  of  Britain,  to  show  his  courage  and  his  zeal,  ]yy 
finishing  his  design. 

To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  perversely  and  unaccountably 
unwilling  ; and  by  a request  which  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  denied, 
desired  Mr.  Hughes  to  add  a fifth  act.  Hughes  supposed  him 
serious  ; and,  undertaking  the  supplement,  brought  in  a few  days 
some  scenes  for  his  examination  ; but  he  had  in  the  mean  time  gone 
to  work  himself,  and  produced  half  an  act,  which  he  afterwards 
completed,  but  with  brevity  irregularly  disproportionate  to  the 
foregoing  parts,  like  a task  performed  with  reluctance,  and  hurried 
to  its  conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  ‘ Cato  ’ was  made  public  by  any 
change  of  the  author’s  purpose  ; for  DeunLs  charged  him  with 
raising  prejudices  in  his  own  favour  by  false  positions  of  preparatory 
criticism,  and  with  poisoning  the  to^cn  by  contradicting  in  ‘ The 
Spectator  ’ the  established  rule  of  poetical  justice,  because  his  own 
hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  before  a tyrant.  The  fact  is 
certain  ; the  motives  we  must  guess. 

Addison  was,  I believe,  sufficiently  disposed  to  bar  all  avenuej 
against  alt  danger.  When  Pope  brought  him  the  prologue,  which 
is  properly  accommodated  to  the  play,  there  were  these  words, 
“ Britons  arise ! be  worth  like  this  approved  meaning  nothing 
more  than,  Britons,  erect  and  exalt  yourselves  to  the  approbation 
of  public  virtue.  Addison  was  frighted  lest  he  should  be  thought  a 
promoter  of  insurrection,  and  the  line  was  liquidated  to  “ Britons, 
attend.” 

Now,  “heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day,  the  great,  the  impor- 
tant day,”  when  Addison  was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  theatre. 
That  there  might,  however,  be  left  as  little  hazard  as  was  possible 
on  the  first  night  [14th  April,  1713],  Steele,  as  himself  relates, 
undertook  to  pack  an  audience.  This,  says  Pope,**  had  been  tried 


**  Warburton’s  Pope,  ed.  1752,  8vo.,  It.  ITT. 
Spence. — Jobnsok.  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  4A. 
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for  the  first  time  in  favour  of  ‘ The  Distrest  Mother  and  was  now, 
with  more  efficacy,  practised  for  ‘ Cato.’  *’ 

The  danger  was  soon  over.  The  whole  nation  was  at  that  time 
on  fire  with  faction.  The  Whigs  applauded  every  line  in  which 
liberty  was  mentioned  as  a satire  on  the  Tories  ; and  the  Tories 
echoed  every  clap  to  show  that  the  satire  was  unfelt.  The  story  of 
Bolingbroke  is  well  known.  He  called  Booth  to  his  box,  and  gave 
him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  so  well  against  a 
perpetual  dictator.”  The  Whigs,  says  Pope,  design  a second 
present,  when  they  can  accompany  it  with  as  good  a sen- 
tence.” 

The  play,  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of  factions  praise,  was 
acted  night  after  night  for  a longer  time  than,  I believe,  the  public 
had  allowed  to  any  drama  before  ; and  the  author,  as  Mrs.  Porter 
long  afterwards  related.”  wandered  through  the  whole  exhibition 
behind  the  scenes  with  restless  and  unappeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that  the  Queen  [Anne] 
would  be  pleased  if  it  was  dedicated  to  her ; “ but,  as  he  had 
designed  that  compliment  elsewhere,  he  found  himself  obliged,”  says 
Tickell,  “ by  his  duty  on  the  one  side,  and  his  honour  on  the  other, 
to  send  it  into  the  world  without  any  dedication.” 

Human  happiness  has  always  its  abatements  ; the  brightest  sun- 
shine of  success  is  not  without  a cloud.  No  sooner  was  ‘Cato’ 
offered  to  the  reader,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute  malignity 
of  Dennis,  with  all  the  violence  of  angry  criticism.  Dennis,  though 
equally  zealous,  and  probably  by  his  temper  more  furious  than 
Addison,  for  what  they  called  liberty,  and  though  a flatterer  of  the 
Whig  ministry,  could  not  sit  quiet  at  a successful  play,  but  was 
eager  to  tell  friends  and  enemies  that  they  had  misplaced  their 
admirations.  The  world  was  too  stubborn  for  instruction  ; with  the 


Booth  (the  original  Cato),  In  a letter  to  Aaron  Hill,  states  that  Addison  “took  irholo 
years  to  bespeak  and  court  friends,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  ‘ Cato.’  ’’ — LeUert  (d 
Aaron  IIUI,  12mo.,  1T51,  p.  82. 

Pope  to  Trumbull,  80th  April,  1713.  This  was  a pungent  allusion  to  the  attempt  which 
Marlborough  bad  made,  not  long  before  his  fall,  to  obtain  a patent  creating  him  Captain- 
Oeneral  for  life. — Macaclat’s  Entays,  1 vol.  ed.,  p.  713. 

Pope  to  Trumbull,  80th  April,  1718. 

“ Mrs.  Potter  was  the  original  I.ucla  in  ‘ Cate.' 
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fate  of  the  censurer  of  Corneille’s  ‘ Cid,’  his  animadversions  showed 
his  auger  without  eflTect,  and  ‘ Cato  ’ continued  to  be  praised. 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting  the  friendship  of 
Addison  by  vilifying  his  old  enemy,”  and  could  give  resentment  its 
full  play  without  appearing  to  revenge  himself.  Ue  therefore  pub- 
lislied  [1713]  ‘Dr.  Norris’s  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  Mr.  John 
Dennis’ — a performance  which  left  the  objections  to  the  play  in 
their  full  force,  and  therefore  discovered  more  desire  of  ve.ving  the 
critic  than  of  defending  the  poet. 

Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  world,  probably  saw  the 
selfishness  of  Pope’s  friendship,  and,  resolving  that  he  should  have 
the  con-scquences  of  his  officiousness  to  himself,  informed  Dennis  by 
Steele,  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  insult ; and  that,  whenever  he 
should  think  fit  to  answer  his  remarks,  he  would  do  it  in  a manner 
to  which  nothing  could  be  objected." 

The  greatest  weakness  of  tlie  play  is  in  the  scenes  of  love,  which 
are  said  by  Pope  “ to  have  been  added  to  the  original  plan  upon  a 
subsequent  review,  in  compliance  with  the  popular  practiee  of  the 
stage.”  Such  an  authority  it  is  hard  to  reject,  yet  the  love  is  so 
intimately  mingled  with  the  whole  action,  that  it  cannot  easily  be 
thought  extrinsic  and  adventitious;  for,  if  it  were  taken  away,  what 
would  be  left  ? — or  how  were  the  four  acts  filled  in  the  first 
draught  ? 

At  the  publication  the  wits  seemed  proud  to  pay  their  attendance 
with  encomiastic  verses  The  best  are  from  an  unknown  hand, 
which  will  perhaps  lose  somewhat  of  their  praise  when  the  other  is 
known  to  be  Jeffreys.” 

‘ Cato  ’ had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  censured  as  a party-play 


Elardly  aa  old  eaemy,  and  Dennis  In  print  taxes  Pope  with  having  Induced  him  to  write 
againat  * Cato.* 

This  was  done  througli  Untoi.  Steele's  letter  to  Linton,  of  4(h  Aug.,  1713,  was  printed  bj 
Dennis  in  his  * Remarks  upon  several  Passages  in  the  Preliminaries  to  the  Dunciad,  Bvo.,  1729. 
For  Johnson's  own  views  of  the  quarrel  between  Addison  and  Pope,  see  his  Lives  of  Pope  and 
Tickell. 

Spence. — Johnson.  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  46. 

Actors  and  authors  complain  as  a weakness  (unnoticed  by  Johnson),  that  Cato  himself 
does  not  appear  on  the  stage  until  the  middle  of  the  second  act. 

George  Jeffreys,  author  of  the  Epilogue  to  Southerne's  ‘ Money's  the  Mistress,’  8vo.  1725. 
Sec  also  * Gent's.  Mag.’  for  January^  1753,  p.  45. 
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by  a ‘ Scholar  of  Oxford,’  and  defended  in  a favonrable  examina- 
tion by  Dr.  Sewell.  It  was  translated  by  Salvini  into  Italian,  and 
acted  at  Florence;  and  by  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omar’s  into  Latin,  and 
played  by  their  pupils.  Of  this  version  a copy  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Addison  : ” it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could  be  found,  for  the  sake 
of  comparing  their  version  of  the  soliloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 

* A tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  subject  by  Des  Champs,  a 
French  poet,  which  was  translated,  with  a criticism  on  the  English 
play.  But  the  translator  and  the  critic  are  now  forgotten.** 

Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  therefore  little  read.  Addison 
knew  the  policy  of  literature  too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important 
by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  a criticism  which, 
though  sometimes  intemperate,  was  often  irrefragable. 

While  ‘ Cato  ’ was  upon  the  stage,  another  daily  paper,  called 
‘ The  G uardiun,’  was  published  by  Steele.**  To  this  Addison  gave 
great  assistance,  whether  occasionally  or  by  previous  engagement  is 
not  known. 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow  and  too  serious  : it 
might  properly  enough  admit  both  the  duties  and  the  decencies  of 
life,  but  seemed  not  to  include  literary  speculations,  and  was  in 
some  degree  violated  by  merriment  and  burlesque.  What  had  the 
Guardian  of  the  Lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  tall  or  of  little  men, 
with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada’s  prolusions  ? 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  said,  but  that  it  found 
many  contributors,  and  that  it  was  a continuation  of  ‘ The  Spec- 
tator,’ with  the  same  elegance  and  the  same  variety,  till  some 
unlucky  sparkle  from  a Tory  paper  set  Steele’s  politics  on  fire,  and 
wit  at  once  blazed  into  faction.  He  was  soon  too  hot  for  neutral 
topics,  and  quitted  the  ‘ Guardian,’  [1st  Sept.,  1113]  to  write  [8th 
Oct.,  1713]  ‘ The  Englishman.’ 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  ' The  Spectator  ’ by  one  of 

•>  ‘ Mr.  Addison  turned  Tory,’  1T18,  4to. 

•a  Mdmolres  des  Ilommes  illustres,'  tom.  xxxi.  p.  81. 

*'  The  French  ‘ Cato,’  with  the  criticisms  showing  how  superior  it  is  to  Hr.  Addison’s 
(which  I wickedly  ascribed  to  Madame  Dacier),  may  be  suppressed  at  a reasonable  rate, 
being  damnably  written. — Pops;  An  Account  of  the  Poiaoniag  of  Edmund  Curli.  A 
teventh  ediUon  of ' Cato  ’ was  published  in  1718. 

•«  The  flrst  number  of  ‘ The  Guardian  ’ was  published  Thursday,  12th  March,  lTlS-18. 
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the  letters  ia  the  name  of  Clio,"  and  in  ‘ The  Guardian  ’ by  a hand; 
whether  it  \va.s,  as  Tickell  pretends  to  think,  that  he  was  itnwilling 
to  usurp  the  praise  of  others,  or  as  Steele,  with  far  greater  likeli- 
hood, insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  discontent  impart  to 
others  any  of  his  own."  I have  heard  that  his  avidity  did  not 
satisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown,  but  that  with  great  eagerness 
he  laid  hold  on  his  jiroportion  of  the  jirofits. 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with  powers  truly  comic,  with 
nice  discrimination  of  characters,  and  accurate  observation  of  natu- 
ral or  accidental  deviations  from  i)roi)ricty;  but  it  was  not  supposed 
that  he  had  tried  a comedy  on  the  stage,  till  Steele  after  his  death 
declared  him  the  author  of  ‘ The  Drummer.’  This,  however,  Steele 
did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct  testimony  ; for  when  Addison 
put  the  play  into  his  hands,  he  only  told  him  it  was  the  work  of  a 
“ gentleman  in  the  company;”  and  when  it  was  received,"  as  is  con- 
fessed, with  cold  disapprobation,  he  was  probaldy  less  willing  to 
claim  it.  Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  collection  ; but  the  testimony  of 
Steele,  and  the  total -silence  of  any  other  claimant,  has  determined 
the  public  to  assign  it  to  Addison,  and  it  is  now  printed  with  his 
other  poetry.  Steele  carried  ‘ The  Drummer  ’ to  the  play-house,  and 
afterwards  to  the  jwess,  and  sold  the  copy  for  fifty  guineas." 

“ When  pautlng  Virtue  her  last  efforts  made, 

You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  virgin's  aid. 

SoMEiiviLK  to  AddUon. 

In  his  [Somervlle’s]  verses  to  Addison,  the  couplet  wliich  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy  of  praise ; it  exliibits  one  of  those  happy  strokes  tliat  are  seldom 
attained. — Jori.ssox's  Life  of  HomeroiLf. 

Slei  le,  who  own’d  wliat  others  writ. 

And  lioiiri-h'd  by  imputed  wit. 

Swirr  : A Lilcl  on  r>elan>i,  1729. 

“ I'pon  tbLs  1 lliought  the  critic  [Addison]  looked  a little  out  of  countenance,  and  turned 
aside  to  a very  merry  spirit,  one  Dick  Steele,  who  embraced  Iilm,  and  told  him  he  had  been 
the  greatest  man  upon  earth;. that  he  readily  resigned  up  all  the  merit  of  his  own  works  to 
him.  Upon  which  Addison  gave  him  a gracious  smite,  and  clapping  him  on  the  back  with 
much  solemnity,  cried  out,  ‘ Well  said,  Dick  !’  Fieldino  : A Journey  from  thia  World  to 
the  Netrt,  ch.  viii. 

‘ The  Drummer  ’ wa,s  acted  for  the  first  time  (at  Drury  Lane)  March  10,  1715-16,  and  ran 
three  niglits. 

•*  To  Tonson,  who  complaineil  to  Steele  of  the  bargain  when  Tickell  c.vciuded  it  from  Addi- 
son’s worlts,  adding,  says  Steele,  that  “ since  Jlr.  Tickell  had  not  tliought  fit  to  make  that  pl.ay 
a part  of  Mr.  Addison's  works,  he  would  sell  the  copy  to  any  bookseller  that  would  give  the 
mo.vt  for  it.”  (Steele’s  Dedication  to  Congreve  of  the  2nil  edition  of  ‘The  Drummer.’) 
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To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the  proot  supplied  by  tho 
play  itsijf,  of  which  the  characters  are  such  as  Addison  would  havo 
delineated,  and  the  tendency  such  as  Addison  would  have  promoted. 
That  it  should  have  been  ill  received  would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not 
daily  see  the  capricious  distribution  of  theatrical  praise. 

lie  was  not  ail  this  time  an  indifferent  spectator  of  public  affairs. 
He  wrote,  as  different  exigencies  required  (in  170t)  ‘The  Present 
State  of  the  War,  and  the  Necessity  of  an  Augmentation  which, 
however  judicious,  being  written  on  temporary  topics,  and  exhibit- 
ing no  peculiar  powers,  laid  hold  on  no  attention,  and  has  naturally 
sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  neglect.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
few  papers  entitled  ‘ The  Whig  Examiner,’  in  which  is  employed  all 
the  force  of  gay  malevolence  and  humorous  satire.  Of  this  paper, 
which  just  appeared  and  expired,”  Swift  remarks,  with  exultation, 
that  “ it  is  now  down  among  the  dead  men.”  He  might  well 
rejoice  at  the  death  of  that  which  he  could  not  have  killed.  Every 
reader  of  every  party,  since  personal  malice  is  past,  and  the  papers 
which  once  inflamed  the  nation  are  read  only  as  effusions  of  wit, 
must  wish  for  more  of  ‘ The  Whig  Examiners  ; ’*  for  on  no  occasion 
was  the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on  none 
did  the  superiority  of  his  powers  more  evidently  appear.”  His 
‘ Trial  of  Count  Tariff,’  written  to  expose  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the  question  that  produced  it. 

Not  long  afterwards  [18th  June,  1714]  an  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  ‘ The  Spectator,’  at  a time  indeed  by  no  means  favourable  to 
literature,  when  the  succession  of  a new  family  to  the  throne  filled 

It  consists  of  Jitf  numbers — the  first  dated  3rd  Aug.  1710»  the  last  12th  Aug.  1710.  Swifl’a 
first  contribution  to  * The  Examiner  ’ did  not  appear  until  (No.  18)  the  2nd  Nov.  1710. 

From  the  burthen  of  a Tory  song  then  In  vogue : 

And  ho  that  will  this  health  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie. 

The  last  * Whig  Examiner  * is  dated  12th  Oct.  1710,  and  oil  that  day  ^wift  and  Addison  dined 
together  at  the  Devil  Tavern.  (See  ‘ Journal  to  Stella.’) 

’ * The  * Whig  Examiner  * had  dropped  before  Swift  commenced  writing  In  ‘ The  Examiner.' 

In  argument  Swift  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage;  for  where  a wide  system  of 
conduct  and  the  whole  of  a public  character  is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser,  having  the 
choice  of  facts,  must  be  very  unskilful  if  he  does  not  prevail;  but  with  regard  to  wit,  I am 
afraid  none  of  Swift’s  papers  will  bo  found  equal  to  those  by  which  Addison  opposed  him. — ■ 
Johnson  ; Life  of  Sie^ifU  1 take  this  opportunity  of  forestalling  a necessary  correction — Swift 
and  Addison  did  not  write  against  one  another. 
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the  nation  with  anxiety,  discord,  and  confusion  ; and  either  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  times,  or  the  satiety  of  the  readers,  put  a stop  to  the 
publication,  after  an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers,  which  were 
afterwards  collected  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhaps  more  valuable 
than  any  one  of  those  that  went  before  it.  Addison  produced  more 
than  a fourth  part  ; and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associates.  The  time  that  had  passed 
during  the  suspension  of  ‘ The  Spectator,’  though  it  had  not  lessened 
his  power  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his  disposition  to 
s(!riousne.ss  : the  proportion  of  his  religious  to  his  comic  papers  is 
greater  than  in  the  former  series. 

‘ The  Spectator,’  from  its  recommencement,  was  published  only 
three  times  a week  ; and  no  discriminative  marks  were  added  to  the 
papers.  To  Addison  Tickell  has  ascribed  twenty-three.” 

‘ The  Spectator  ’ bad  many  contributors  ; and  Steele,  whose  negli- 
gence kept  him  always  in  a hurry,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  furnish  a 
paper,  called  loudly  for  the  letters,  of  which  Addi.son,  whose 
materials  were  more,  made  little  use,  having  recourse  to  sketches 
and  hints,  the  product  of  his  former  studies,  w'hich  he  now  reviewed 
and  completed  ; among  these  are  named  by  Tickell  the  ‘ Essays  on 
Wit,’  those  on  the  ‘ Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,’  and  the  ‘ Criticism 
on  Milton.’ 

AVhen  [1714]  the  IIou.se  of  Hanover  took  po.s.scssion  of  the  throne, 
it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  zeal  of  Addison  would  be 
suitably  rewarded.  Before  the  arrival  of  King  George,  he  was 
made  Secretary  to  the  Regency,  and  was  required  by  his  office  to 
send  notice  to  Hanover  that  the  Queen  was  dead,  and  that  the 
throne  w'as  vacant.  To  do  this  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  any 
man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness  of 
the  event,  and  so  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the  Lords 
who  could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of  criticism,  called  Mr.  South- 
well,  a clerk  in  the  House,  and  ordered  him  to  de.spatch  the  message. 
Southwell  readily  told  wdmt  warn  necessary  in  the  common  style  of 
biisiuess,  and  valued  him.self  upon  having  done  what  was  too  hard  for 
Addison. 

” .Numbers  556,  557,  558,  550,  661,  562,  .565,  567,  ,')68,  669,  671,  .574, 575,  570, 580, 688, 583, 684 
5S.5,  590,  592,  698,  600. 
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He  was  better  qualified  for  ‘The  Freeholder,’  a paper  which 
he  published  twice  a week,  from  Dec.  23,  1715,  to  the  middle  of  the 
iie.xt  year.  Tliis  was  uudertakcu  in  defence  of  the  established 
government,  sometimes  with  argument,  sometimes  with  mirth.  In 
argument  he  had  many  equals  ; but  his  humour  was  singular  and 
matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be  delighted  with  the  Tory  Fox- 
hunter. 

There  are,  however,  some  strokes  less  elegant  and  less  decent ; 
such  as  the  Pretender’s  Journal,  in  which  one  topic  of  ridicule  is  his 
jiovcrty.  This  mode  of  abuse  had  been  employed  by  Milton  against 
King  Charles  II. : 

“ JacohcBi 

Centum,  csulantis  viscera  marsupii  regis.” 

And  OldraLxon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman  of  London,  that  he 
had  more  money  than  the  exiled  princes  ; but  that  which  might  be 
expected  from  Milton’s  savageness,  or  Oldmixon’s  meanness,  was  not 
suitable  to  the  delicacy  of  Addison. 

Steele  thought  the  humour  of  ‘ The  Freeholder  ’ too  nice  and 
gentle  for  such  noisy  times  ; and  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
the  ministry  made  use  of  a lute,  when  they  should  have  called  for  a 
trumpet. 

This  year  (August  2,  1716)  he  married  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Warwick,’*  whom  he  had  solicited  by  a very  long  and  anxious 
courtship,  perhaps  with  behaviour  not  very  unlike  that  of  Sir  Roger 
to  his  disdainful  widow  ; and  who,  I am  afraid,  diverted  herself  often 
by  playing  with  his  passion.  He  is  said  to  have  first  known  her  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  son.  “ He  formed,”  said  Tonson,  ‘‘  the  design 
of  getting  that  lady,  from  the  time  when  he  was  first  recommended 
into  the  family.””  In  what  part  of  his  life  he  obtained  the  recom- 
mendation, or  how  long,  and  in  what  manner  he  lived  in  the  family, 
I know  not.  His  advances  at  first  were  certainly  timorous,  but 
grew  bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  increased  ; till  at  last 
the  lady  was  persuaded  to  marry  him,  on  terms  much  like  those  on 
which  a Turkish  princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the  Sultan  is 

’ * Charlotte  Middleton,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  of  Chirk  Castle,  In  the  county 
of  Denbigh,  Bart. 

’*  Tonson,  in  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  4T. 
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reported  to  pronounce,  “ Daughter,  I give  thee  this  man  for  thy 
slave.”  The  marriage,  if  uncoutradieted  report  can  be  credited, 
made  no  addition  to  his  happiness  ; it  neitlier  found  tliem  nor  made 
them  equal.  She  always  remembered  her  own  rank,  and  thought 
herself  entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the  tutor  of  her 
son.  Rowe’s  ballad  of  ‘ The  De.qiairing  Shepherd  ’ is  said  to  have 
been  written,  either  before  or  after  marriage,  upon  this  memorable 
pair;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  has  left  behind  him  no  encourage- 
ment for  ambitious  love.’* 

The  year  after  (April  16,  1717)  he  rose  to  his  highest  elevation, 
being  made  Secretary  of  State.  For  this  cmjdoymeut  he  might  be 
justly  supposed  qualified  by  long  praetice  of  business,  and  by  his 
regnlar  ascent  through  other  oflBces  ; but  expectation  is  often  dis- 
appointed ; it  is  Quiversally  confessed  that  he  was  unequal  to  the 
duties  of  his  place.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  could  not  speak, 
and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  defence  of  the  government.  In  the 
ofiBce,  says  Pope,”  he  could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing  his 
time  in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  What  he  gained  in  rank,  he  lost 
in  credit  ; and,  finding  by  experience  his  own  inability,  was  forced 
to  solicit  his  dismksion,  with  a pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
a year.  His  friends  palliated  this  relinqui.shment,  of  which  both 
friends  and  enemies  knew  the  true  reason,  with  an  account  of  de- 
clining health,  and  the  necessity  of  rece.ss  and  quiet." 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  began  to  plan  literary  occu- 
pations for  his  future  life.  He  proposed  a tragedy  on  the  death  of 
Socrates  ; a story  of  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  tlie  basis  is  narrow, 

Nor  Dryden.  Pope  had  both  these  m.arrlages  in  hla  eye  when  he  wrote  ('Epistle  to 
Arbuthnot ') : 

Born  to  no  pride,  Inheriting  no  strife, 

Nor  marrying  discord  in  a noble  wife. 

’’  Spence. — Joh.nso.'t. 

Mr.  Addison  could  not  give  out  a common  order  in  writing,  from  his  endeavouring  always 
to  word  it  too  finely.  He  had  too  beautiful  an  hnaginatiun  to  make  a man  of  business. — 
Pope:  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  175. 

It  may  be  Inferred  from  a letter  of  I~iriy  M.  W.  Montagu  to  I’ope,  that  fuiUng  health 
had  more  to  do  with  Addison's  retreat  than  Joiiuson  imagined.  “ I received  the  news  of  Mr. 
Addison’s  being  declared  Secretary  of  State  with  tlie  less  surprise,  in  tliat  I knew  that  post 
was  almost  olTered  to  him  before.  At  tiiat  time  he  declined  it,  and  I really  believe  that  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  declined  it  now.  Such  a post  as  that,  and  such  a wife  as  the 
Countess,  do  not  seem  to  be,  in  prudence,  eligible  for  a man  that  is  .asthmatic ; and  we  may 
■ee  the  day  when  he  will  be  heartily  glad  to  resign  them  both." — Sept.  1,  1717.  Roscoe’s 
Pope,.’  voL  vU.  p.  94. 
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and  to  which  I know  not  how  love  could  have  been  appended.  There 
would,  however,  liave  been  no  want  cither  of  virtue  in  the  scuti- 
Dieuts,  or  elegance  in  the  language. 

He  engaged  iu  a nobler  work,  a defence  of  the  ‘ Christian  Re- 
ligion,’ of  which  part  was  published  after  his  death  ; and  he  de- 
signed to  have  made  a new  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms. 

These  pious  compositions  Pope  imputed  ’*  to  a selfish  motive, 
upon  the  credit,  as  he  owns,  of  Tonson,  who  having  quarrelled  with 
Addison,  and  not  loving  him,  said,  that  when  he  laid  down  the 
Secretary’s  office,  he  intended  to  take  orders,  and  obtain  a bishop- 
ric; “ for,”  says  he,  “ I always  thought  him  a priest  in  his  heart.”  “ 

That  Pope  should  have  thought  his  conjecture  of  Tonson  worth 
remembrance,  is  a proof,  but  indeed,  so  far  as  I have  found,  the 
only  proof,  that  he  retained  some  malignity  from  their  ancient 
rivalry.  Tonson  pretended  but  to  guess  it;  no  other  mortal  ever  sus- 
pected it ; and  Pope  might  have  reflected,  that  a man  who  had  been 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  ministry  of  Sunderland,  knew  a nearer  way 
to  a bishopric  than  by  defending  religion,  or  translating  the  Psalms. 

It  is  related  that  he  had  once  a design  to  make  an  English  Dic- 
tionary, and  that  he  considered  Dr.  Tillotson  as  the  writer  of  high- 
est authority.  There  was  formerly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker,  clerk 
of  the  Leathersellers’  Company,  who  was  eminent  for  curiosity  and 
literature,  a collection  of  examples  selected  from  Tillotson’s  works, 
as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It  came  too  late  to  be  of  use,  so  I 
inspected  it  but  slightly,  and  remember  it  indistinctly.  I thought 
the  passage  too  short. 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  in  peaceful  studies  ; 
but  relapsed,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  to  a political  dispute. 

It  so  happened  that  (1118-19)  a controversy  was  agitated  with 
great  vehemence  between  those  friends  of  long  continuance,  Addison 
and  Steele.  It  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer,  what 
power  or  what  cause  should  set  them  at  variance.  Tlie  subject 
of  their  dispute  was  of  great  importance.  The  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land proposed  an  Act,  called  the  Peerage  Bill,  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  Peers  should  be  fixed,  and  the  King  restrained  from  any  new 
creation  of  nobility  unless  when  an  old  family  should  be  extinct. 

'*  Speace.— JoBNSOS.  Ed.  Sloger,  p.  193.  >°  Spence  bf  Singer,  p.  300. 
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To  this  the  Lords  would  naturally  agree  ; and  the  King  [George  I.], 
who  was  yet  little  acquainted  with  his  own  prerogative,  and,  as  is 
now  well  know'n,  almost  indiflerent  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown, 
had  been  persuaded  to  consent.  Tlie  oidy  difficulty  was  found 
among  the  Commons,  who  were  not  likely  to  approve  the  j)erpetual 
exclusion  of  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  bill  therefore  was 
eagerly  opposed,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  whose 
speech  was  published. 

The  Lords  might  think  their  dignity  diminished  by  improper 
advancements,  and  particularly  by  the  introduction  of  twelve  new 
l*eers  at  once,  to  produce  a majority  of  Tories  in  the  last  reign  ; an 
act  of  authority  violent  enough,  yet  certainly  legal,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  compared  with  that  contempt  of  national  right  with  which, 
some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instigation  of  Whiggism,  the  Com- 
mons, cho.sen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  chose  themselves  for 
seven.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  disposition  of  the  Lords,  the 
people  had  no  wish  to  increase  their  power.  Th(!  tendency  of  the 
Bill,  as  Steele  observed  in  a letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  to 
introduce  an  aristocracy  ; for  a majority  in  the  IIousc  of  Lords,  so 
limited,  would  have  been  despotic  and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  ancient  establishment,  Steele, 
whose  pen  readily  seconded  his  political  passion.s,  endeavoured  to 
alarm  the  nation  by  a pamphlet  called  ‘ The  I’lebeian.’  To  this  an 
answer  was  published  [HlOj  by  Addison,  under  the  title  of  ‘ The 
Old  Whig,’  in  which  it  is  not  discovered  that  Steele  was  then  known 
to  be  the  advocate  for  the  Commons.  Steele  replied  by  a second 
‘ Plebeian  and,  whether  by  ignorance  or  by  courtesy,  confined 
himself  to  his  question,  without  any  personal  notice  of  his  opponent. 
Nothing  hitherto  was  committed  against  the  laws  of  friendship,  or 
proprieties  of  decency  ; but  coutrovertists  cannot  long  retain  their 
kindness  for  each  other.  ‘ The  Old  Whig  ’ answered  ‘ The  Ple- 
beian,’ and  could  not  forbear  some  contempt  of  “ Little  Dicky,  whose 
trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets.”  Dicky,  however,  did  not  lose  his 
settled  veneration  for  his  friend  ; but  conteuted  himself  with  quoting 
some  lines  of  ‘ Cato,”*  which  were  at  ouce  detection  and  reproof. 

'>  Remember,  0 I my  friends,  4c. 

Ur.  Macaulay  la  of  opinion  (‘  Essays,'  p.  722)  that  Steele  is  not  little  nicWy.  “ If  we  apply 
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The  Bill  was  laid  aside  during  that  session  ; and  Addison  died 
before  the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  rijc(dcd  by  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

Every  reader  surely  must  regret  that  these  two  illustrious  friends, 
after  so  many  years  passed  in  couCdeuce  and  endearment,  in  unity 
of  interest,  conformity  of  opinion,  and  fellowship  of  study,  should 
finally  part  in  acrimonious  opposition.  Such  a controversy  was 
“ Bcllum  plusquara  cirile,”  as  Lucan  expresses  it.  ^V'^hy  could  not 
faction  find  other  advocates  ? But  among  the  uncertainties  of  the 
human  state,  we  are  doomed  to  number  the  instability  of  friend- 
ship. 

Of  this  di.spute  I have  little  knowledge  but  from  the  ‘ Biographia 
Britannica.’  ‘ The  Old  Whig ' is  not  inserted  in  Addison’s  works, 
nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Tickcll  in  his  Life  ; why  it  was  omitted,  the 
biographers  doubtless  give  the  true  reason  ; the  fact  was  too  recent, 
and  those  who  bad  been  boated  in  the  contention  were  not  yet 
cool. 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is 
the  great  impediment  of  biography.  History  may  be  formed  from 
permanent  monuments  and  records  ; but  Lives  can  only  be  written 
from  personal  knowledge,  which  is  growing  every  day  less,  and  in  a 
short  time  is  lost  for  ever.  What  is  known  can  seldom  be  imme- 
diately told  ; and  when  it  might  be  told,  it  is  no  longer  known. 
The  delicate  features  of  the  mind,  the  nice  discriminations  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  minute  peculiarities  of  conduct,  are  soon  obliterated  ; 
and  it  is  surely  better  that  caprice,  obstinacy,  frolic,  and  folly,  how- 
ever they  might  delight  in  the  description,  should  be  silently  forgot- 
ten, than  that,  by  wanton  merriment  and  unseasonable  detection,  a 
pang  should  be  given  to  a widow,  a daughter,  a brother,  or  a friend. 
As  the  process  of  these  narratives  is  now  bringing  me  among  my 


the  words  ‘Little  Dicky  Mo  Steele,  we  deprive  a very  lively  and  ingenious  passage  not  only 
of  all  its  wit,  but  of  all  Us  meaning.  Little  Dicky  was  the  nickname  of  Henry  NorrH,  an 
actor  of  remarkably  small  stature,  but  of  great  humour,  who  played  the  usurer  Gomea,  then  a 
most  popular  part  in  Dryden’s  ‘Spanish  Kriar.’  ” To  this  I may  add,  that  no  such  wonU  as 
“ Little  Dicky,  whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets,’*  are  to  be  found  in  ‘The  Old  Whig,* 
No.  2,  and  that  Addison,  in  ‘ The  Kreeholder,’  No.  84,  ‘ on  Party  Plays,’  says,  alluding  to 
Norris,  “ I have  seen  lUllc  Dicky  place  hlm.'^elf  with  great  approbation  at  the  head  of  the  Tories 
for  five  acts  together,  and  PInkey  espouse  the  interest  of  the  Whigs  with  no  less  success.’* 
•The  Old  Whig*  was  counued  to  two  mirabcrs. 
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contemporaries,  I begin  to  feel  myself  “ walking  upon  ashes  under 
which  the  fire  is  not  extinguished,”  and  coming  to  the  time  of  which 
it  will  bo  proper  rather  to  say  “ nothing  that  is  false,  than  all  that 
is  true.” 

The  end  of  this  useful  life  was  now  approaching. — Addison  had 
for  some  time  been  oppres;-cd  by  shortness  of  breath,  which  was 
now  aggravated  by  a dropsy  ; and  finding  his  danger  pressing,  ho 
prepared  to  die  conformably  to  his  own  precepts  and  profes- 
sions. 

t 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent,  as  Pope  relates,"  a message 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr.  Gay,  desiring  to  see  him.  Gay, 
who  had  not  visited  him  for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  found  himself  received  with  great  kindness.  The  purpose  for 
which  the  interview  had  been  solicited  was  then  discovered. 
Addison  told  him  that  he  had  injured  him  ; but  that,  if  he  reco- 
vered, he  would  recompen.se  him.  What  the  injury  was  he  did  not 
explain,  nor  did  Gay  ever  know  ; but  supposed  that  some  prefer- 
ment, designed  for  him,  had,  by  Addison’s  intervention,  been 
w'ithheld. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a young  man,  of  very  irregular  life,  and 
perhaps  of  loose  opinions.  Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not  want 
respect,  had  very  diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  ; but  his 
arguments  and  expostulations  had  no  eflTect.  One  experiment, 
however,  remained  to  be  tried  : when  he  found  his  life  near  its  end, 
he  directed  the  young  Lord  to  be  called  ; and  when  he  desired, 
with  great  tenderness,  to  hear  his  last  injunctions,  told  him,  “ I have 
sent  for  yon,  that  you  may  see  how  a Christian  can  die.”  What 
effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  the  Earl,  I know  not ; he  likewise 
died  himself  in  a short  time." 

In  Tickell’s  excellent  elegy  on  his  friend  arc  these  lines  : 

“He  taught  U.4  how  to  live;  anJ,  oh!  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die — 

Spence. — Jodicson.  Kd.  Singer,  p.  150. 

The  young  Earl  of  Warwick  died  16th  A.ug.,  1721,  aged  24.  Ilia  mother  (.^ddidon'l 
widow  and  executrix)  died  7th  July,  1731.  Addison  survived  his  own  mother,  and  by  his  will 
(dated  14th  May,  1719)  left  her  an  annuity  of  (illy  pounds.  When  the  bequest  was  made,  aho 
was  living  at  Coventry. 

24* 
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in  which  he  alludes  , as  he  told  Dr.  Young, “ to  this  moving  inter 
view. 

Having  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for  the  publication  of  his 
works,  and  dedicated  them  on  his  death-bed  to  Ids  friend  Mr. 
Graggs,  he  died  June  17,  1719,  at  Holland  House,  leaving  no  cldid 
but  a daughter.*^ 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a sufficient  testimony,  that  the  resentment  of 
party  has  transmitted  no  charge  of  any  crime,  lie  was  not  one  of 
those  who  are  praised  only  after  death  ; for  his  merit  was  so 
generally  acknowledged,  that  Swift,  having  observed  that  his  elec- 
tion passed  without  a contest,  adds,  that,  if  he  proposed  himself  for 
king,  he  wmuld  hardly  have  been  refused.” 

His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extinguish  his  kindness  for  the  merit 
of  his  opponents  ; when  he  was  secretary  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to 
interndt  his  acquaintance  with  Swift.” 

Of  his  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing  is  so  often  mentioned 
as  that  timorous  or  sullen  taciturnity,  which  his  friends  called 
modesty  by  too  mild  a name.  Steele  mentions  with  great  tenderness 
“ that  remarkable  bashfuluess,  which  is  a cloak  that  hides  and  muf- 
fles merit  and  tells  us,  that  “ his  abilities  were  covered  only  by 
modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties  which  arc  seen,  and  gives  cre- 
dit and  esteem  to  all  that  are  concealed.”  *“  Chesterfield  affirms, 
that  “Addison  was  the  most  timorous  and  awkward  man  that  he 
ever  saw.”  And  Addison,  speaking  of  his  own  deficience  in  conver- 


Young’s  ‘Conjectures  on  Original  Composition.* 

He  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  in  the  same  grave  with  hb 
friend  and  patron,  Montague  Lord  Halifax.  Atterbury  read  the  service.  (‘  Atter.  Corr.,*  Iv. 
489)  His  only  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Combes,  was  twice  married,  and  dying  2nd  March,  1750,  was 
buried  in  the  grave  of  her  flrst  husband,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sarstre,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  She  left  her  estate,  after  certain  legacies,  for  the  erection  of  a monu. 
ment  to  Addison  in  Westminster  Abbey.  (‘Gent’s.  Mag.*  for  1750,  p.  139.)  Swift  describes 
her  “ as  a sort  of  wit,  and  very  like  her  brother.**  (Journal  to  Stella,  25  Oct.,  1710.)  Addl* 
son’s  only  child,  Charlotte  Addison,  died  unmarried  at  Bilton,  in  Warrickshlre,  Mnrcli  10, 1707, 
aged  80.  Tlic  two  best  portraits  of  Addison  are  by  Kneller;  the  Kit-Kat  head,  now  at  Rayford* 
bury;  and  the  fine  one,  in  blue,  in  the  Bodleian. 

Journal  to  Stella,  12th  Oct.,  1710.  “That  man  [Addison]  has  worth  enough  to  give 
reputation  to  an  age.” — Swift  to  Ambrose  Pliillps,  Sept.  14,  1708. 

None  but  converts  are  afraid  of  showing  favour  to  fhose  who  Ue  under  suspicion  in  point 
of  principles : and  that  was  Mr.  Addison’s  argument,  in  openly  continuing  his  friendship  to 
me  to  the  very  hour  of  hb  death, — Swift  to  Tickell,  Sept.  IS,  1725  (Scott’s  ‘Swift,*  xix.  2S0). 

Steele ; Dedication  of  ‘ The  Drummer  * to  Congreve. 
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sation,  used  to  say  of  himself,  that,  with  rcsj)cct  to  intellectual 
wealth,  “ he  could  draw  bills  for  a thousand  {)Ounds,  though  he  had 
not  a guinea  in  his  pocket.” 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  payment,  and  by  that 
want  was  often  obstructed  and  distressed  ; that  he  was  often  op- 
pressed by  an  improper  and  ungraceful  timidity  ; every  testimony 
concurs  to  prove  : but  Chesterfield’s  representation  is  doubtless 
hyperbolical.  That  man  cannot  be  supposed  very  unc.xpert  in  the 
arts  of  conversation  and  jtractice  of  life,  who,  without  fortune  or 
alliance,  by  his  usefulness  and  dexterity,  became  Secretary  of  State; 
and  who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  having  not  only  stood  long  in  the 
highest  rank  of  wit  and  literature,  but  filled  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  of  State. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to  lament  his  obstinacy  of 
silence  : " for  he  was,”  says  Steele,  “ above  all  men  in  that  talent 
we  call  humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that  I have  often 
reflected,  after  a night  spent  with  him  apart  from  all  the  world, 
that  I had  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had  all  their  wit  and  nature, 
heightened  with  humour  more  exquisite  and  delightful  than  any 
other  man  ever  j)Os.sc.ssed,”  This  is  the  fondness  of  a friend  ; let  us 
hear  what  is  told  us  by  a rival : “ Addison’s  conversation,”  **  says 
Pope,  “ had  something  in  it  more  charming  than  I have  found  in  any 
other  man.  But  this  was  only  when  familiar  ; before  strangers, 
or  perhaps  a single  stranger,  he  pre.served  his  dignity  by  a stiff 
silence.” 

This  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a very  high 
opinion  of  his  own  merit.  He  demanded  to  be  the  first  name  in 
modern  wit ; and,  with  Steele  to  echo  him,  used  to  depreciate 
Dryden,  whom  Pope  and  Congreve  defended  against  them.*'  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  suffered  too  much  pain  from  the  pre- 
valence of  Pope’s  poetical  reputation  ; nor  is  it  without  strong 
rea.sou  suspected  that  by  some  disingenuous  acts  he  endeavoured  to 


ThD  saying,  thougli  somewhat  dlS'erent,  Johnson  obtained  from  I.ODgtoa.  (See  * BosweU 
by  Croker,’  p.  2G3  and  p.  611.) 

•“  Spence. — Johnson.  Ed.  .®inger,  p.  50. 

Tonaon  and  Spence. — Johnson.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  47. 
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obstruct  it.  Pope  was  not  the  only  man  whom  he  insidiously 
injured,  though  the  only  man  of  whom  he  could  be  afraid.*’ 

Ilis  own  powers  were  such  as  might  Lave  satisfied  him  with  con- 
scious excellence.  Of  very  extensive  learning  he  has  indeed  given 
no  proofs.  He  seems  to  have  had  small  acquaintance  with  the 
sciences,  and  to  have  read  little  c.xcept  Latin  and  French  ; but  of 
the  Latin  poets  his  ‘ Dialogues  on  Medals  ’ show  that  he  had 
perused  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  skill.  The  abundance 
of  his  own  mind  left  him  little  indeed  of  adventitious  sentiments  ; 
his  wit  always  could  suggest  what  the  occasion  demanded.  He  had 
read  with  critical  eyes  the  important  volume  of  human  life,  and 
knew  the  heart  of  man  from  the  depths  of  stratagem  to  the  surface 
of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  ca.sily  communicate.  “ This,”  says  Steele, 
“was  particular  in  this  writer,  that  when  he  had  taken  his  resolu- 
tion, or  made  his  plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write,  he  would  walk 
about  the  room,  and  dictate  it  into  language  with  as  much  freedom 
and  ease  as  any  one  could  write  it  down,  and  attend  to  the  co- 
herence and  grammar  of  what  he-  dictated.”  *’ 

Pope,**  who  can  be  less  suspected  of  favouring  his  memory,  de- 
clares that  he  wrote  very  fluently,  but  was  slow  and  scrupulous  in  cor- 
recting ; that  many  of  his  ‘ Spectators  ’ w'cre  written  very  fast,  and 
sent  immediately  to  the  prc.ss  ; and  that  it  seemed  to  be  for  his 
advantage  not  to  have  time  for  much  revisal. 

“ He  would  alter,”  says  Pope  ” “ anything  to  please  his  friends, 
before  publication  ; but  would  not  retouch  his  pieces  afterwards  ; 
and  I believe  not  one  word  in  ‘ Cato,’  to  which  I made  an  objection, 
was  suffered  to  stand.” 

The  last  line  of  ‘ Cato  ’ is  Pope’s,  having  been  originally  written 
“ And,  oh ! ’twa.s  this  that  ended  Cato’s  life.” 

Pope  might  have  made  more  objections  to  the  six  concluding 

Cibber  confirued  to  mo  Mr.  Addison’s  character  of  bearing  no  rival  and  enduring  none 
but  flatterers. — Spence,  ed.  Singer,  p.  &13. 

•*  Steele : Dedication  of  ‘ The  Drummer.’ 

Spence.— JouNSOH.  Ed.  Singer,  pp.  49  and  50. 

’•  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  151. 
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lines.  In  the  first  couplet  the  words  “from  hence”  are  improper  ; 
and  the  second  line  is  taken  from  Dryden’s  ‘ Virgil.’  Of  the  next 
couplet,  the  first  verse  being  included  in  the  second,  is  therefore 
useless  ; and  iu  the  third  Discord  is  made  to  produce  Strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison’s  familiar  day,  before  his  marriage. 
Pope  has  given  a detail.”  lie  had  in  the  hou.se  with  him  Budgell, 
and  perhaps  Philips,  llis  chief  companions  were  Steele,  Budgell, 
[Ambrose]  Philips,  Carey,”  Daveuant,  and  Colonel  Brett.  With 
one  or  other  of  these  he  always  breakfasted.  lie  studied  all  morn- 
ing ; then  dined  at  a tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to  Button’s. 

Button  had  been  a servant  in  the  Countess  of  Warwick’s  family, 
who,  under  the  patronage  of  Addison,  kept  a coffee-house  on  the 
south  side  of  Ru.ssell-strcet,  about  two  doors  from  Covont-garden. 
Ilere  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time  used  to  a.SHcmble.  It  is  said, 
when  Addison  had  suffered  any  vexation  from  the  Countess,  he  with- 
drew the  comj)auy  from  Button’s  hou.sc. 

From  the  coffee-hou.se  he  went  again  to  a tavern,  where  he  often 
sat  late,  and  drank  too  much  wine.  In  the  bottle,  discoutent  seeks 
for  comfort,  cowardice  for  courage,  and  bashfuluess  for  confidence. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Addison  was  first  seduced  to  exce.ss  by  the 
manumission  which  he  obtained  from  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober 
hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  from  the  presence  of  those  to  whom 
he  knows  him.sclf  superior,  wilt  desire  to  set  loose  his  powers  of  con- 
versation ; and  who,  that  ever  asked  succours  from  Bacchus,  was 
able  to  preserve  himself  from  being  enslaved  by  hi.s  auxiliary  ? ” 


••  Spence. — JoaKSOM.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  256. 

• r ThU  wu  not  Harry  Carey,  the  «ong-writer,  but  Walter  Carey,  the  ‘Umbra’  of 
Pope. 

14th  Sept.  1711.  ThU  evening  I met  AddUon  and  Pastoral  Philips  in  the  Parle,  and  sup- 
ped with  them  at  AddUon's  lodgings.  We  vere  very  good  company,  and  [I]  yet  knoir  no 
man  half  so  agreeable  to  me  as  he  Is. — Swire  : Journal  to  StoUa.  Compare  Dartqulneuve 
in  ‘Taller,’  No.  252. 

“ It  is  reported  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  exquisite  entertainments  to  the  choice  spirits 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to  get  Addison  and  Steele  together  in  company  for  the 
evening.  Steele  entertained  them  till  lie  wa.s  tipsy ; wlien  the  same  wine  that  stupified  hlm- 
only  served  to  elevate  AddUon,  who  took  up  the  hall  Just  as  Steele  dropped  It,  and  kept  it  up 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.” — PAe  t'onnofsse/fr.  No.  92,  of  StHh  of  Oct.  1755. 

Of  the  friendly  manner  in  which  Addison  lived  with  the  Tory  wits,  I will  give  an  unpublished 
illustration.  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  eldest  son,  by  his  will,  bequeaths  to  his  cousin  John  Arbathnot, 
of  Ravenshury,  near  Mitcham,  In  Surrey,  “the  large  silver  cup  given  to  my  father  by  Mr 
Addison.” 
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Among  those  friends  it  was  that  Addison  displayed  the  elegance 
of  his  colloquial  accomplishments,  which  may  easily  be  supposed 
such  as  Pope  represents  them.  The  remark  of  Mandeville,”  who, 
when  ho  had  passed  an  evening  in  his  company,  declared  that  he 
was  a parson  in  a tye-wig,  can  detract  little  from  his  character  ; he 
was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and  was  not  incited  to  uncommon 
freedom  by  a character  like  that  of  Mandeville.'"' 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar  manners,  the  interven- 
tion of  sixty  years  has  now  debarred  us.  Steele  once  promised  Con- 
greve and  the  public'**  a complete  description  of  his  character  ; but 
the  promises  of  authors  are  like  the  vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought 
no  more  on  his  design,  or  thought  on  it  with  anxiety  that  at  last 
disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the  hands  of  Tickell. 

One  slight  lineament  of  his  character  Swift  has  preserved.  It 
was  his  practice,  when  he  found  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flat- 
ter his  opinions  by  acquiescence,  and  sink  him  yet  deeper  in 
absurdity.  This  artifice  of  mischief  was  admired  by  Stella  ; and 
Swift  seems  to  approve  her  admiration. 

Uis  works  will  supply  some  information.  It  appears  from  his 
various  pictures  of  the  world,  that,  with  all  his  bashfulness,  he  had 
conversed  with  many  distinct  classes  of  men,  had  surveyed  their 
ways  with  very  diligent  observation,  and  marked  with  great  acute- 
ness the  effects  of  different  modes  of  life.  He  was  a man  in  whose 
presence  nothing  reprehensible  was  out  of  danger  ; quick  in  discern- 
ing whatever  was  wrong  or  ridiculous,  and  not  unwilling  to  expose 
it.  “ There  are,”  says  Steele,  “ in  his  writings,  many  oblique  strokes 
upon  some  of  the  wittiest  men  of  the  age.”  '*’  His  delight  was  more 
to  excite  merriment  than  detestation  ; and  he  detects  follies  rather 
than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  his  books,  of  his  moral  character, 

Preserved  Id  Hawkins’s  ‘ History  of  Music,’  vol.  v.,  p.  815-16  ; note  from  thence  copied 
Into  ‘ Ilio  Brit.,*  cd  Kippis,  1.  56. 

Addison  was  not  free  with  his  superiors.  He  was  rather  mute  in  society  on  some  occa- 
sions ; but  when  he  begun  to  be  coinpauy  he  was  full  of  vivacity,  and  went  on  in  a noble 
stream  of  thought  and  langnage,  so  as  to  chain  the  attention  of  every  one  to  him. — Dr. 
Yocso:  Spence  by  Singer^  p.  885. 

In  an  Epistle  Dedicatory  of  ‘The  Drummer*  to  Mr.  Congreve,  “occasioned  by  Mr, 
Tickeil’s  Preface  to  the  four  volumes  of  Mr,  Addison’s  Works,’* 

Steele:  Dedication  of  ‘ The  Drummer.* 
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nothing  will  be  found  but  purity  and  excellence.  Knowledge  of 
mankind  indeed,  le.ss  extensive  than  that  of  Addison,  will  show,  that 
to  write,  and  to  live,  are  very  different.  Many  who  praise  virtue  do 
no  more  than  praLse  it.  Yet  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Addi- 
son’s professions  and  practice  were  at  no  great  variance,  since, 
amidst  that  storm  of  faction  in  which  most  of  his  life  was  pa.s.sed, 
though  his  station  made  him  conspicuous,  and  his  activity  made  him 
formidable,  the  character  given  him  by  his  friends  was  never  con- 
tradicted by  his  enemies  : of  those  with  whom  interest  or  opinion 
united  him,  he  had  not  only  the  esteem  but  the  kindness  ; and  of 
others,  whom  the  violence  of  opposition  drove  against  him,  though 
he  might  lose  the  love,  he  retained  the  reverence. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that  he  employed  wit  on  the  side 
of  virtue  and  religion.  He  not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit 
himself,  but  taught  it  to  others  ; and  from  his  time  it  has  been 
generally  sub.servicnt  to  the  cau.se  of  reason  and  of  truth.  He  has 
dissipated  the  i)rejudice  that  had  long  connected  gaiety  with  vice, 
and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles.  lie  has  rc.stored 
virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed.  This 
i.s  an  elevation  of  literary  character,  “ above  all  Greek,  above  all 
Homan  fame.”  No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of 
having  purified  intellectual  pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  indecency, 
and  wit  from  licentiou-«ncss  ; of  having  taught  a succession  of 
writers  to  bring  elegance  and  gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goodness  ; and, 
if  I may  use  exprecssions  yet  more  awful,  of  having  “ turned  many  to 
righteousnes.s.” 

Addison,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was  considered 
by  the  greater  part  of  readers  as  supremely  excelling  both  in  poetry 
and  criticism.  Hart  of  his  reputation  may  be  probably  ascribed  to 
the  advancement  of  his  fortune  ; when,  as  Swift  observes,  he  became 
a statesman,  and  saw  poets  waiting  at  bis  levee,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  praise  was  accumulated  upon  him.  Much  likewise  may  be 
mure  honourably  ascribed  to  his  personal  character  : he  who,  if  he 
had  claimed  it,  might  have  obtained  the  diadem,  was  not  likely  to 
be  denied  the  laurel. 

Hut  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and  accidental  fame  ; 
and  Addison  is  to  pass  through  futurity  protected  only  by  his  genius. 
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Every  uume  which  kindness  or  interest  once  raised  too  high  is  in 
danger  lest  the  next  age  should,  by  the  vengeance  of  criticism,  sink 
it  in  the  same  proportion.  A great  writer'"’  has  lately  styled  him 
“ an  indifferent  poet,  and  a w’orse  critic.” 

llis  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered  ; of  which  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  has  not  often  those  felicities  of  diction  which  give  lustre  to 
sentiments,  or  that  vigour  of  sentiment  that  animates  diction:  there 
is  little  of  ardour,  vehemence,  or  transport ; there  is  very  rarely  the 
awfulness  of  grandeur,  and  not  very  often  the  splendour  of  elegance. 
He  thinks  justly,  but  he  thinks  faintly.  This  is  his  general  char- 
acter ; to  which,  doubtless,  many  single  passages  will  furnish 
exception. 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme  excellence,  he  rarely  sinks  into 
dulness,  and  is  still  more  rarely  entangled  in  absurdity,  lie  did 
not  trust  his  pow'crs  enough  to  be  negligent.  There  is  in  most  of 
his  compositions  a calmness  and  equability,  deliberate  and  cautiou.s, 
sometimes  with  little  that  delights,  but  seldom  with  anything  that 
offends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  to  Dryden,  to  Somers,  and  to 
the  King.  His  ode  on  St.  Cecilia  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  and 
has  something  in  it  of  Dryden’s  vigour.  Of  his  ‘ Account  of  the 
English  Poets,’  he  used  to  speak  as  a “ poor  thing  but  it  is  not 
W'orse  than  his  usual  strain.  He  has  said,  not  very  judiciously,  in 
his  character  of  Waller, 

“ Thy  verse  could  show  e’en  CroimveU’s  innocence, 

And  complinicnt  the  storms  that  boro  him  hence. 

0 ! had  thy  Muse  not  come  an  age  too  soon, 

But  seen  great  Nassau  on  the  British  throne. 

Bow  had  his  triumph  glitter’d  in  thy  page  ! — ” 

What  is  this  but  to  say,  that  he  who  could  compliment  Cromwell 
had  been  the  proper  poet  for  King  William  ? Addison,  however, 
never  printed  the  piece.'"’ 

io»  Warburton.  “lie  was  but  an  ordinary  poet,  and  a worse  critic.” — Pops's  ITori’s,  ed. 
17,'2,  It.  us. 

■"*  Spence — Joii.ssos.  Ivd.  Singer,  p.  60. 

’•*  This  Is  a mistake.  Johnson  follows  Pope  In  Spence,  ed.  Singer,  p.  50.  The  poem  is  in 
U’yden’s  ‘Fourth  Miscellany,’  8vo.,  1694,  p.  817,  and  with  Addison’s  name  to  It.  “Few 
pious  have  done  more  honour  to  Knglish  genius  than  this.  There  is  in  it  a strain  of  political 
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The  ‘ Letter  from  Italy  ’ has  been  always  praised,  but  has  never 
been  praised  beyond  its  merit.  It  is  more  correct,  witli  less  appear- 
ance of  labour,  and  more  cle^jant,  with  less  ambition  of  ornament, 
than  any  other  of  his  poems."**  Tliere  is,  however,  one  broken  meta- 
phor,  of  which  notice  may  properly  be  taken  ; 

“ Fir’d  with  that  name — 

I bridle  in  iny  8truf»gling  Muse  with  pain, 

That  longs  to  launch  into  a nobler  strain.” 

To  bridle  a goddess  is  no  very  delicate  idea  ; but  why  must  she  be 
bridled  1 bccau.se  she /otin-.'s /o /flittic/i  ; an  act  which  was  never  hin- 
dered by  a bridle:  and  whither  will  site  liu,nchl  into  a iwblcr  strain. 
She  is  in  the  first  line  a horse,  in  the  second  a boat  : and  the  care 
of  the  poet  is  to  keep  Ids  horse  or  his  boat  from  singing. 

The  ne.\t  composition  is  the  far-famed  ‘ Campaign,’  which  Dr. 
Wartoii  has  termed  a ‘‘  Gazette  in  Rhyme,”  with  harshness  not 
often  used  by  the  good  nature  of  his  criticism.'*’  Before  a censure 
so  severe  is  admitted,  let  us  consider  that  War  is  a frequent  subject 
for  Poetry,  and  then  inquire  who  has  described  it  witli  more  just- 
ness and  force.  Many  of  our  own  writers  tried  their  powers  upon 
this  year  of  victory  : yet  Addison’s  is  confessedly  the  best  perform- 
ance ; his  poem  is  the  work  of  a man  not  blinded  by  the  dust  of 
learning  ; his  images  are  not  borrowed  merely  from  books.  The 
superiority  which  he  confers  upon  his  hero  is  not  personal  pirowess, 
and  “ mighty  bone,”  but  deliberate  intrepidity,  a calm  command  of 
bus  pa-ssions,  and  the  power  of  cousnlting  his  own  mind  in  the  midst 
of  danger.  The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fiction  is  rational  and 
manly. 

thinking  that  was  at  that  time  [1701]  new  in  our  poetry.  Had  the  harmony  of  this  been 
equal  to  Pope's  versification,  it  would  be  incontestably  the  ilocst  poem  in  our  language  ; but 
there  U a dryness  in  the  numbers  which  greatly  lessens  the  pleasure  excited  botii  by  the 
poet's  judgment  and  Imagination.*’ — Goldsmith  : of  Englinh  Votny^  1707. 

I used  formerly  to  like  Mr.  Addison’s  ‘ Letter  from  Italy  * extremely,  am!  still  like  It  the 
most  of  ail  his  poems — even  more  than  his  * Campaign.’ — Pora : Sptnet  hy  p.  810. 

Ills  own  * Campaign,’  that  gaxetle  in  rhyme. — Joe.  Warton  : JCnnay  on  I*ope,  L 80,  eJ. 

177i. 

The  author  who  called  his  ‘Campaign’  a Gazette  In  Uhyme,  never  meant  to  deny  that 
there  were  many  very  brilliunt  passages  in  this  poem.  The  regular  march  from  place  to  place, 
which  he  followed,  like  the  route  of  a muster-master  general,  was  all  that  was  pointed  at.— 
Joseph  Waktos  : Pope’s  by  Wartox,  ed.  1787,  Iv.  181. 

Oddly  enough,  ‘ The  Tatler  ' (No.  48)  culls  It  a Chronicle  as  well  as  a Poem. 
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It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  line  is  imitated  by  Pope  : 

“ Marlb'rough’s  exploits  appear  divinely  bright — 

Rais’d  of  themselves  their  genuine  eharms  they  boast, 

And  those  who  paint  them  truest,  praise  them  most.” 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts  ; but,  not  knowing  how  to  use  what 
was  not  his  own,  he  spoiled  the  thought  when  he  had  borrowed  it : 

“The  well-sung  woes  will  soothe  my  pensive  ghost; 

He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most.” 

Martial  exploits  may  be  ‘painted  ; perhaps  woes  may  be  painted  ; but 
they  are  surely  not  painted  by  being  well  simg : it  is  not  easy  to 
paint  in  song,  or  to  sing  in  colours. 

No  passage  in  the  ‘Campaign’  has  been  more  often  mentioned 
than  the  simile  of  the  Angel,  which  is  said  in  ‘The  Tatler’  to  be 
“ one  of  the  noblest  thoughts  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,”  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  Let  it  be 
first  inquired  whether  it  be  a simile.  A poetical  simile  is  the  dis- 
covery of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  general  nature 
dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating  by  different  operations  in  some 
resemblance  of  effect.  But  the  mention  of  another  like  consequence 
from  a like  cause,  or  of  a like  performance  by  a like  agency,  is  not  a 
simile,  but  an  exemplification.  It  is  not  a simile  to  say  that  the 
Thames  waters  fields,  as  the  Po  waters  fields  ; or  that  as  Ilecla 
vomits  flames  in  Iceland,  so  Jitna  vomits  flames  in  Sicily.  When 
Horace  says  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and  rapidity  of 
verse,  as  a river  swoln  with  rain  rushes  from  the  mountain  : or 
of  himself,  that  his  genius  wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decorations, 
as  the  bee  wanders  to  collect  honey ; he,  in  either  case,  produces 
a simile  ; the  mind  is  impressed  with  the  resemblance  of  things 
generally  unlike,  as  unlike  as  intellect  and  body.  But  if  Pindar  had 
been  described  as  vTiting  with  the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of 
Homer,  or  Horace  had  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own 
poetry  with  the  same  care  as  Isocrates  polished  his  orations,  instead 
of  similitude,  he  would  have  exhibited  almost  identity  ; he  would 
have  given  the  same  portraits  with  different  names.  In  the  poem 
now  examined,  when  the  English  are  rtipresented  as  gaining  a 
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fortified  pass  by  repetition  of  attack  and  perseverance  of  resolution, 
tlicir  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of  onset  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  sea  that  breaks,  with  incessant  battery,  the  dikes  of  ITolland. 
This  is  a simile  ; but  when  Addison,  having  celebrated  the  beauty 
of  Marlborough’s  person,  tells  us  that  “ Achilles  thus  was  formed 
with  every  grace,”  here  is  no  simile,  but  a mere  exemplification.  A 
simile  may  be  compared  to  lines  converging  at  a point,  and  is  more 
excellent  as  the  lines  approach  from  greater  distance  : an  exemplifi- 
cation may  be  considered  as  two  parallel  lines,  which  run  on  together 
without  approximation,  never  far  separated,  and  never  joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  tlic  angel  in  the  poem,  that  the  action  of 
both  is  almost  the  same,  and  performed  by  both  in  the  same  manner. 
Marlborough  “teaches  the  buttle  to  rage  the  angel  “directs  the 
storm  Marlborough  is  “ unmoved  in  peaceful  thought  the  angel 
is  “ calm  and  serene Marlborough  stands  “ unmoved  amidst  the 
shock  of  hosts  the  angel  rides  “ calm  in  the  whirlwind.”  The  lines 
on  Marlborough  are  just  and  noble  ; but  the  simile  gives  almost  the 
same  images  a second  time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a simile,  was  remote 
from  vulgar  conceptions,  and  required  great  labour  of  research 
or  dexterity  of  application.  Of  thi?  Dr.  Madden,  a name  which 
Ireland  ought  to  honour,'"*  once  gave  me  his  opinion.  “If  I had 
set,”  said  he,  “ ten  school-boys  to  write  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
and  eight  had  brought  me  the  Angel,  I should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised.” 

The  opera  of  ‘ Kosamond,’  though  it  is  seldom  mentioned,  is  one 
of  the  first  of  Addison’s  compositions.  The  subject  is  well  chosen, 
the  fiction  is  pleasing,  and  the  praise  of  Marlborough,  for  which 
the  scene  gives  an  opportunity,  is,  what  perhaps  every  human 
excellence  must  be,  the  product  of  good-luck,  improved  by  genius. 
The  thoughts  arc  sometimes  great,  and  sometimes  tender ; the 
versification  is  easy  and  gay.  There  is  doubtless  some  advantage  in 
the  shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  is  little  temptation  to  load 
with  expletive  epithets.  The  dialogue  seems  commonly  better  thau 
the  songs.  The  two  comic  characters  of  Sir  Trusty  and  Grideline, 
though  of  no  great  value,  are  yet  such  as  the  poet  intended.  Sir 

n”  Dr.  Madden  Is  mentioned  In  Boswell,  and  twice  by  Johnson  In  his  Life  of  Swift. 
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Trusty’s  account  of  the  death  of  Rosamond  is,  I think,  too  grossly 
absurd.  The  whole  drama  is  airy  and  elegant,  engaging  in  its  pro- 
cess, and  pleasing  in  its  conclusion.  If  Addi.son  had  cultivated  the 
lighter  parts  of  poetry,  he  would  probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  ‘ Cato,’  which,  contrary  to  the  rule  observed  in 
selecting  the  works  of  other  poets,  has  by  the  weight  of  its  charac- 
ter forced  its  way  into  the  late  collection,"*'  is  unquestionably  the 
noblest  production  of  Addison’s  genius.  Of  a work  so  much  read, 
it  is  difiBcult  to  say  anything  new.  About  things  on  which  the 
public  thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think  right  ; and  of 
‘ Cato  ’ it  has  been  not  unjustly  determined  that  it  is  rather  a poem 
in  dialogue  than  a drama,  rather  a succession  of  just  sentiments  in 
elegant  language  than  a representation  of  natural  affections,  or  of 
any  state  probable  or  possible  in  human  life.  Nothing  here 
“ excites  or  assuages  emotion:”  here  is  “ no  magical  power  of  raising 
fantastic  terror  or  wild  anxiety.”  The  events  are  expected  without 
solicitude,  and  are  remembered  without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  the 
agents  we  have  no  care  ; we  consider  not  what  they  are  doing,  or 
what  they  are  suffering  ; we  wish  only  to  know  what  they  have  to 
say.  Cato  is  a being  above  our  solicitude  ; a man  of  w'hom  the 
gods  take  care,  and  whom  tve  leave  to  their  care  with  heedless 
confidence.  To  the  rest  neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  atten- 
tion, for  there  is  not  one  amongst  them  that  strongly  attracts  either 
affection  or  esteem.  But  they  are  made  the  vehicles  of  such  .senti- 
ments and  such  expression  that  there  is  scarcely  a scene  in  the  play 
which  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  impress  upon  his  memory. 

When  ‘ Cato  ’ was  shown  to  Pope,'*'  he  advised  the  author  to 
print  it,  without  any  theatrical  exhibition,  supposing  that  it  would 
be  read  more  favourably  than  heard.  Addison  declared  himself  of 
the  same  opinion,  but  urged  the  importunity  of  his  friends  for  its 
appearance  on  the  stage.  The  emulation  of  parties  made  it 
successful  beyond  expectation,  and  its  success  has  introduced  or 
confirmed  among  us  the  use  of  dialogue  too  declamatory,  of  unaflfect- 
ing  elegance,  and  chill  philosophy.'" 

10®  The  collection  for  which  these  Lives  or  Prefacce  were  wrilten. 

110  Spence.— Johnson.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  19G. 

• 111  Of  which  Johnson's  own  * Irene  * Is  a churacterbtic  example. 
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The  universality  of  applause,  however  it  might  quell  the  censure 
of  common  mortals,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  harden  Dennis  in 
fixed  dislike,  but  his  dislike  was  not  merely  capricious.  He  found 
and  showed  many  faults : he  showed  them  indeed  with  anger,  but 
he  found  them  with  acuteness,  such  as  ought  to  rescue  his  criticism 
from  oblivion,  though  at  last  it  will  have  no  other  life  than  it  derives 
from  the  work  whicli  it  endeavours  to  oppress. 

Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  audience  he  gives 
his  reason,  by  remarking  that : 

“ A deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a genei’al  applause,  when  it  appears 
that  the  applause  is  natural  and  spontaneous;  but  tliat  little  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  it  when  it  Is  affected  and  artificial.  Of  all  the 
tragedies  which  in  his  memory  have  had  vast  and  violent  runs,  not 
one  has  been  excellent,  few  have  been  tolerable,  most  have  been 
scandalous.  When  a poet  writes  a tragedy,  who  knows  he  has 
judgment,  and  who  feels  he  has  genius,  that  poet  presumes  upon  his 
own  merit,  and  scorns  to  make  a cajial;  that  people  come  coolly  to  the 
representation  of  such  a tragedy  without  any  violent  expectation  or 
delusive  imagination,  or  invincible  prepossession  ; that  such  an 
audience  is  liable  to  receive  the  impressions  which  the  poem  shall 
naturally  make  on  them,  and  to  judge  by  their  own  rea.son  and  their 
own  judgments,  and  that  reason  and  judgment  are  calm  and  serene, 
not  formed  by  nature  to  make  proselytes  and  to  control  and  lord  it 
over  the  imaginations  of  others.  But  that  when  an  author  writes  a 
ti’agedy,  who  knows  he  has  neither  genius  nor  judgment,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  making  a party,  and  he  endeavours  to  make  up  in 
industry  what  is  wanting  in  talent,  and  to  supply  by  poetical  craft 
the  absence  of  poetical  art ; that  such  an  author  is  humbly  con- 
tented to  raise  men’s  passions  by  a plot  without  doors,  since  he 
despairs  of  doing  it  by  that  which  he  brings  upon  the  stage.  Tliat 
jiarty,  and  passion,  and  prepossession  are  clamorous  and  tumultuous 
things,  and  so  much  the  more  clamorous  and  tumultuous  by  how 
much  the  more  erroneous  ; that  they  domineer  and  tyrannize  over 


**  Dryden  was  known  to  have  written  most  of  bU  critical  db^serfations  only  to  recommend 
the  work  upon  which  he  Uien  liappened  to  be  employed ; and  Addlsou  suspected  to  have 
denied  the  expediency  of  poetical  justice,  because  his  own  ‘Cato*  was  condemned  to  perish 
in  a g-ood  cause.”— Joiixson  : The  Itnmhler^  No.  93. 
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the  imaginations  of  persons  who  want  judgment,  and  sometimes  too 
of  those  wJio  have  it,  and,  like  a fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear 
down  all  opposition  before  them.” 

He  then  condemns  the  neglect  of  poetical  justice,  which  is  always 
one  of  his  favourite  principles. 

“ ’Tis  certainly  the  duty  of  every  tragic  poet,  by  an  exact  distri- 
bution of  a poetical  justice,  to  imitate  the  Divine  dispensation  and 
to  inculcate  a particular  Providence.  ’Tis  tnie,  indeed,  upon  the 
stage  of  the  w'orld  the  wicked  sometimes  prosper  and  the  guiltless 
suffer.  But  that  is  permitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  world  to 
show,  from  the  attribute  of  his  infinite  justice,  that  there  is  a com- 
pensation in  futurity,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul, 
and  the  certainty  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  But  the 
poetical  persons  in  tragedy  exist  no  longer  than  the  reading  or  the 
representation  ; the  whole  extent  of  their  entity  is  circumscribed  by 
those;  and,  therefore,  during  that  reading  or  representation,  accord- 
ing to  their  merits  or  demerits  they  must  be  punished  or  rewarded. 
If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  no  impartial  distribution  of  poetical  jus- 
tice, no  instructive  lecture  of  a particular  Providence,  and  no  imita- 
tion of  the  Divine  dispensation.  And  yet  the  author  of  this 
tragedy  does  not  only  run  counter  to  this  in  the  fate  of  his  principal 
character,  but  everywhere  throughout  it  makes  virtue  suffer  and  vice 
triumph  : for  not  only  Cato  is  vanquished  by  Omsar,  but  the  treach- 
ery and  perfidiousness  of  Syphax  prevail  over  the  honest  simplicity 
and  the  credulity  of  Juba,  and  the  sly  subtlety  and  dissimulation  of 
Portius  over  the  generous  frankness  and  open-hearteduess  of  Mar- 
cus.”— p.  16. 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing  crimes  punished  and 
virtue  rewarded,  yet,  since  wickedness  often  prospers  in  real  life, 
the  poet  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the  stage. 
For  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  of  reality,  how  are  its  laws  broken 
by  e.xhibiting  the  world  in  its  true  form  ? The  stage  may  sometimes 
gratify  our  wishes,  but,  if  it  be  truly  the  “ mirror  of  life,”  it  ought 
to  show  us  sometimes  what  we  are  to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  they  are  not  natural  or 
reasonable  ; but  as  heroes  and  heroines  arc  not  beings  that  are  seen 
every  day,  it  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  principles  their  conduct 
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shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not  useless  to  consider  what  he  says  of 
the  manner  in  which  Cato  receives  the  account  of  his  son’s  death. 

“Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  act,  one  jot  more  in 
nature  than  that  of  his  son  and  Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives 
the  news  of  his  son’s  death  not  only  with  dry  eyes,  but  with  a sort 
of  satisfaction,  and  in  the  same  page  sheds  tears  for  the  calamity  of 
his  country,  and  does  the  same  thing  in  the  next  page  upon  the  bare 
apprehension  of  the  danger  of  his  friends.  Now,  since  the  love  of 
one’s  country  is  the  love  of  one’s  countrymen,  as  I have  shown 
upon  another  occasion,  I desire  to  ask  these  questions  : Uf  all  our 
countrymen,  which  do  we  love  most,  those  whom  we  know,  or  those 
whom  w'e  know  not  ? And  of  those  whom  we  know,  which  do  we 
cherish  most,  our  friends  or  our  enemies  ? And  of  our  friends,  which 
are  the  dearest  to  us,  those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  who  are 
not  ? And  of  all  our  relations,  for  which  have  we  most  tenderness, 
for  those  who  are  near  to  us,  or  for  those  who  are  remote  ? And 
of  our  near  relations,  which  are  the  nearest,  and  consequently  the 
dearest  to  us,  our  olfspriug  or  others  ? Our  offspring,  most  cer- 
tainly ; as  Nature,  or  in  other  words  Providence,  has  wisely  con- 
trived for  the  preservation  of  mankind.  Now,  does  it  not  follow, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  for  a man  to  receive  tlie  news  of  his 
son’s  death  with  dry  eyes,  and  to  weep  at  the  same  time  for  the 
calamities  of  his  country,  is  a wretched  affectation  and  a miserable 
inconsistency  ? Is  not  that,  in  plain  English,  to  receive  with  dry 
eyes  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  tliose  for  whose  sake  our  country  is 
a name  so  dear  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shed  tears  for  those 
for  whose  sakes  our  country  is  not  a name  so  dear  to  us  ?” — p.  39. 

But  tliis  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistible  when  he  attacks  the 
proljability  of  the  action  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  i)lan.  Every 
critical  reader  must  remark  that  Addison  ha.s,  with  a scrupulosity 
almost  unexampled  on  the  English  stage,  confined  hiimself  in  time  to 
a single  day,  and  in  place  to  rigorous  unity.’”  The  scene  never 
changes,  and  the  wliole  action  of  the  play  passes  in  the  great  hall 
uf  Cato’s  house  at  Utica.  iMucli,  therefore,  is  done  in  the  hall  for 

The  reader  who  Is  curious  to  pursue  an  inquiry  into  tlie  unities  of  time  and  place  upon 
the  stagu  shotdd  read  Johnson's  admirable  ‘ Preface  to  Shakespeare,’  and  the  common-sens 
Tlewe  of  Farquhar  in  an  Kssay  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
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which  any  other  place  had  been  more  lit,  and  this  impropriety  affords 
Dennis  many  hints  of  merriment  and  opportunities  of  triumph.  The 
passage  is  long  ; but  as  such  disquisitions  are  not  common,  and  the 
objections  are  skilfully  formed  and  vigorously  urged,  those  who 
delight  in  critical  controversy  will  not  think  it  tedious. 

“ Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Sempronius  makes  but  one 
soliloquy,  and  immediately  in  comes  Syphax,  and  then  the  two  poli- 
ticians are  at  it  immediately.  They  lay  their  heads  together,  with 
their  snuff-boxes  in  their  hands,  as  Mr.  Bayes  has  it,  and  feagne  it 
away.  But,  in  the  midst  of  that  wise  scene,  Syphax  seems  to  give 
a seasonable  caution  to  Sempronius  : 

‘ Syph.  But  is  it  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  Senate 

Is  call’d  together  ? Gods ! thou  must  be  cautious  ; 

Cato  has  piercing  eyes.’ 

“ There  is  a great  deal  of  caution  shown,  indeed,  in  meeting  In 
a governor’s  own  hall,  to  carry  on  their  plot  against  him.  What- 
ever opinion  they  have  of  his  eyes,  I suppose  they  had  none  of  his 
ears,  or  they  would  never  have  talked  at  this  foolish  rate  so  near 
him  : 

‘ Gods ! thou  must  be  cautious.’ 

Oh  ! yes,  very  cautious  ; for  if  Cato  should  overhear  you,  and  turn 
you  off  for  politicians,  Cmsar  would  never  take  you  ; no,  Cmsar 
would  never  take  you.” — p.  44 

“ When  Cato,  in  the  23rd  page.  Act  II.,  turns  the  senators  out 
of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of  acquainting  Juba  with  the  result  of 
their  debates,  he  appears  to  me  to  do  a thing  which  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  civil.  Juba  might  certainly  have  belter  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  debate  in  some  private  apart- 
ment of  the  palace.  But  the  poet  was  driven  upon  this  absurdity 
to  make  way  for  another,  and  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an  opportunity 
to  demand  Marcia  of  her  father.  But  the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba 
and  Syphax,  in  the  same  act ; the  invectives  of  Syphax  against  the 
Romans  and  Cato  ; the  advice  that  he  gives  Juba,  in  her  father’s 
hall,  to  bear  away  Marcia  by  force  ; and  his  brutal  and  clamorous 
rage  upon  his  refusal,  and  at  a time  when  Cato  was  scarce  out  of 
sight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of  hearing,  at  least  some  of  his  guards  or 
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domestics  mnst  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  within  hearing;  is  a thing 
that  is  so  far  from  being  probable  that  it  is  hardly  possible.” — p.  45. 

“Sempronias,  in  the  second  act,  comes  back  once  more  in  the 
same  morning  to  the  governor’s  hall,  to  carry  on  the  conspiracy 
with  Syphax  against  the  governor,  his  country  and  his  family  ; 

which  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  below  the  wisdom  of  the  0 s,  the 

Macs,  and  the  Tagues  ; even  Eustace  Commins  himself  would  never 
have  gone  to  Justice-hall  to  have  conspired  against  the  Government. 
If  any  officers  at  Portsmouth  should  lay  their  heads  together,  in 

order  to  carry  off  J G ’s  niece  or  daughter,  would  they 

meet  in  J G ’s  hall  to  carry  on  that  conspiracy  ? There 

would  be  no  necessity  for  their  meeting  there,  at  least  till  they  came 
to  the  execution  of  their  plot,  because  there  would  be  other  places 
to  meet  in.  There  would  be  no  probability  that  they  should  meet 
there,  because  there  would  be  places  more  private  and  more  com- 
modious. Now  there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a tragical  action  but 
what  is  necessary  or  probable. 

“ But  treason  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  carried  on  in  this  hall. 
That,  and  love,  and  philosophy  take  their  turns  in  it,  without  any 
manner  of  necessity  or  probability  occasioned  by  the  action,  as  duly 
and  as  regularly,  without  interrupting  one  another,  as  if  there  were 
a triple  league  between  them,  and  a mutual  agreement  that  each 
should  give  place  to  and  make  way  for  the  other  in  a due  and 
orderly  succession. 

“ We  now  come  to  the  third  act.  Sempronius,  in  this  act,  comes 
into  the  governor’s  hall,  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny ; . . . but,  as 
soon  as  Cato  is  gone,  Sempronius,  who  but  just  before  had  acted 
like  an  unparalleled  knave,  discovers  himself,  like  an  egregious  fool, 
to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  : 

' Semp.  Know,  villains,  when  such  paltry  slaves  presnron 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 

They  are  thrown  neglected  by;  but,  if  it  fails. 

They’re  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  shall  do. 

Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death — ’ 

Sir  John  Qlbsoo,  then  and  aftenrarda  Lleutenant-Qovemor  of  Portsmouth.  Ua  was 
beloved  In  the  army,  and  caUed  by  the  common  aoldieis  Jotmny  Oib*on. 

25 
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“ 'Tis  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  says  there  arc  none  there 
but  friends  ; but  is  that  possible  at  such  a juncture  ? Can  a parcel 
of  rogues  attempt  to  assassinate  the  governor  of  a town  of  war,  in 
his  own  house,  iu  midday,  and  after  they  are  discovered  and 
defeated  ? Can  there  be  none  near  them  but  friends  ? Is  it  not 
plain  from  these  words  of  Sempronius, 

‘ Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 

To  sudden  death — ’ 

and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the  word  of  command, 
that  those  guards  were  within  ear-shot  ? Behold  Sempronius  then 
palpably  discovered.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that,  instead  of 
being  hanged  up  with  the  rest,  he  remains  secure  in  the  governor's 
hall,  and  there  carries  on  his  conspiracy  against  the  government, 
the  third  time  in  the  same  day,  with  his  old  comrade  Syphax  ? who 
enters  at  the  same  time  that  the  guards  are  carrying  away  the 
leaders,  big  with  the  news  of  tiie  defeat  of  Sempronius,  though 
where  he  had  his  intelligence  so  soon  is  ililBcult  to  imagine  ? And 
now  the  reader  may  expect  a very  extraordinary  scene;  there  is  not 
abundance  of  spirit  indeed,  nor  a great  deal  of  passion,  but  there  is 
wisdom  more  than  enough  to  supply  all  defects. 

‘ Syph.  Our  first  design,  my  friend,  lias  prov’d  abortive  ; 

Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play : 

My  troops  are  mounted,  their  Xumidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  winds,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert ; 

Let  but  Sempronius  lead  us  in  our  flight, 

We’ll  force  the  gate,  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard. 

And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage ; 

A day  will  bring  us  into  Ctesar’s  camp. 

Semp.  Confusion  1 I have  fail’d  of  half  my  purpose ; 

Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia ’s  left  behind.’ 


Well ! but  though  he  tells  us  the  half  purpose  he  has  failed  of,  he 
does  not  tell  us  the  half  that  he  has  carried.  But  what  does  he 
mean  by 

‘ Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia ’s  left  behind  ’ ? 

He  is  now  in  her  own  house  ; and  we  have  neither  seen  her  nor 
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heard  of  her  anywhere  else  since  the  play  began.  But  now  let  ns 
hear  Syphax  : 

‘ What  hinders,  then,  but  that  thou  find  her  out, 

And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force?’ 

But  what  does  old  Sypliii.x  mean  by  finding  her  out  ? They  talk  as 
if  she  were  as  hard  to  be  found  as  a hare  in  a frosty  morning. 

^ Semp.  But  how  to  gain  admission?’ 

Oh  1 she  is  found  out,  then,  it  seems 

‘ But  how  to  gain  admission,  for  access 
Is  giv’n  to  none  but  Juba  and  her  brothers.’ 

But,  raillery  apart,  why  access  to  Juba?  for  ho  was  owned  and 
received  as  a lover  neither  by  the  father  nor  by  the  daughter. 
Well  1 but  let  that  pass.  Syphax  puts  Sempronius  out  of  pain 
immediately,  and,  being  a Numidian,  abounding  in  wiles,  supplies 
him  with  a stratagem  fur  admission,  that,  I believe,  is  a nonpareil : 

' Syph.  Thou  shall  have  Juba’s  dress,  and  Juba’s  guards; 

The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia’s  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  them.’ 

Sempronins  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for  Juba  in  full  day  at  Cato’s  house, 
where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known,  by  having  Jnba’s  dress 
and  his  guards  ; os  if  one  of  the  marshals  of  France  could  pass  for 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  at  noonKJay  at  Versailles,  by  having  his  dress 
and  liveries.  But  how  does  Syphax  pretend  to  help  Sempronius  to 
young  Juba’s  dress  ? Does  he  serve  him  in  a double  capacity,  as 
general  and  master  of  his  wardrobe  ? But  why  Juba’s  guards  ? 
For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared  with  yet.  Well  1 
though  this  is  a mighty  politic  invention,  yet,  methinks,  they  might 
have  done  without  it  ; for,  since  the  advice  that  Syphax  gave  to 
Sempronins  was, 

* To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force,’ 

in  my  opinion  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  of  coming  at  the  lady 
was  by  demolishing  instead  of  putting  on  an  impertinent  disguise  to 
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drcumvent  two  or  three  slaves.  Bat  Sempronias,  it  seems,  is  of 
another  opinion.  He  extols  to  the  skies  the  invention  of  old  Sjphax: 

‘ Semp.  Heavens ! what  a thought  was  there  !’ 

Now  I appeal  to  the  reader  if  I have  not  been  as  good  as  mj  word. 
Did  I not  tell  him  that  L would  lay  before  him  a very  wise  scene  ?” 
— p.  50. 

“ But  now  let  us  lay  before  the  reader  that  part  of  the  scenery  of 
the  fourth  act,  which  may  show  the  absurdities  which  the  author 
has  run  into  through  the  indiscreet  observance  of  the  unity  of  place. 
I do  not  remember  that  Aristotle  has  said  anything  expressly  con- 
cerning the  unity  of  place.  ’Tis  true,  implicitly  he  has  said  enough 
in  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down  for  the  chorus.  For,  by  making 
the  chorus  au  essential  part  of  tragedy,  and  by  bringing  it  on  the 
stage  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  scene,  and  retaining  it 
there  till  the  very  catastrophe,  he  has  so  determined  and  fixed  the 
place  of  action  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  author  on  the  Grecian 
stage  to  break  through  that  unity.  I am  of  opinion  that  if  a modern 
tragic  poet  can  preserve  the  unity  of  place,  without  destroying  the 
probability  of  the  incidents,  ’tis  always  best  for  him  to  do  it,  because, 
by  the  preservation  of  that  unity,  as  we  have  taken  notice  above,  he 
adds  grace  and  cleanness  and  comeliness  to  the  representation.  But 
since  there  are  no  express  rules  about  it,  and  we  are  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  chorus  as  the  Grecian  poet  had, 
if  it  cannot  be  preserved  without  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the 
incidents  unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  perhaps  sometimes  monstrous, 
’tis  certainly  better  to  break  it.” — ^p.  51. 

“ And  now  comes  bully  Sempronius,  comically  accoutred  and 
equipped  with  his  Numidian  dress  and  his  Numidian  guards.  Let 
the  reader  attend  to  him  with  all  his  ears,  for  the  words  of  the  wise 
are  precious  : 

‘ Semp.  The  deer  is  lodg’d — I’ve  track’d  her  to  her  covert.’ 

“ Now  I would  fain  know  why  this  deer  is  said  to  be  lodged,  since 
we  have  not  heard  one  word,  since  the  play  began,  of  her  being  at 
all  out  of  harbour  : and  if  we  consider  the  discourse  with  which  she 
and  Lucia  begin  the  act,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  had 
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hardly  been  talkin"  of  Kuch  matters  in  the  street.  However,  to 
pleasure  Sempronius,  let  us  suppose,  for  once,  that  the  deer  is 
lodged  : 

‘ The  deer  is  lodg’d — I’ve  track'd  her  to  her  covert.’ 

“ If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field,  what  occasion  had  he  to 
track  her,  when  he  had  so  many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which, 
with  one  halloo,  he  might  have  set  upon  her  haunches  ? If  he  did 
not  see  her  in  the  open  field,  how  could  he  possibly  track  her  ? . . . , 
If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  street,  why  did  he  not  set  upon  her  in  the 
street,  since  through  the  street  she  must  be  carried  at  last  ? Now 
here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts  upon  his  business,  and  upon 
the  present  danger  ; instead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  he 
shall  pass  with  his  mistress  through  the  southern  gate,  where  her 
brother  Marcus  is  upon  the  guard,  and  where  he  would  certainly 
prove  an  impediment  to  him,  which  is  the  Koman  word  for  the  bag- 
gage : instead  of  doing  this,  Sempronius  is  entertaining  himself 
with  whimsies  : 

‘•Semp.  How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave  to  see 
Uifl  mistress  lost ! If  ailglit  could  glad  my  soul, 

Beyond  fh’  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a prize, 

’Twould  be  to  torture  that  young,  gay  barbarian. 

But  hark ! what  noise  ? Death  to  my  hopes ! ’tis  he, 

’Tis  Juba’s  self!  There  is  but  one  way  left ! 

He  must  be  murder’d,  and  a passage  cut 
Through  those  his  guards.’ 

“ Pray,  what  are  ‘ those  his  guards  ?’  I thought  at  present,  tliat 
Juba’s  guards  had  been  Sempronius’s  tools,  and  had  now  been  dang- 
ling after  his  heels.” — p.  53. 

“ But  now  let  us  sum  up  all  these  absurdities  together,  Sempro- 
nius goes  at  noonday,  in  Juba’s  clothes,  and  with  Juba’s  guards,  to 
Cato’s  palace,  in  order  to  pass  for  Juba,  in  a place  where  they  wer  * 
both  so  very  w'ell  known  ; he  meets  Juba  there,  and  resolves  to 
murder  him  with  his  own  guards.  Upon  the  guards  appearing  a 
little  bashful,  he  threatens  them  ; 

‘ Hah  ! Dastards,  do  you  tremble  ? 

Or  act  like  men,  or  by  yon  azure  heav’n !’ 
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“ But  the  guards  still  remainiug  restive,  Sempronius  himself 
attacks  Juba,  while  each  of  the  guards  is  representiug  Mr.  Specta- 
tor’s sign  of  the  Gaper,  awed,  it  seems,  and  terrified  by  Sempronius’s 
threats.  Juba  kills  Sempronius,  and  takes  his  own  army  prisoners, 
and  carries  them  in  triumph  away  to  Cato.  Now,  I would  fain  know 
if  any  part  of  Mr.  Bayes’s  tragedy  is  so  full  of  absurdity  as  this  ? 

“ Upon  hearing  the  clash  of  swords,  Lucia  and  Marcia  come  in. 
The  question  is,  why  no  men  come  in  upon  hearing  the  noise  of 
swords  in  the  governor’s  hall  ? Where  was  the  governor  himself  ? 
Where  were  his  guards  ? Where  were  his  servants  ? Such  an  attempt 
as  this,  so  near  the  person  of  a governor  of  a place  of  war,  w'as  enough 
to  alarm  the  whole  garrison  : and  yet,  for  almost  half  an  hour  after 
Sempronius  was  killed,  w e find  none  of  those  appear  who  were  the 
likeliest  in  the  world  to  be  alarmed  ; and  the  noise  of  swords  is 
made  to  draw  only  two  poor  women  thither,  who  were  most  certain 
to  run  away  from  it.  Upon  Lucia  and  Marcia’s  coming  in,  Lucia 
appears  in  all  the  symptoms  of  an  hysterical  gentlewoman  : 

‘ Luc.  Sure  ’twas  the  clash  of  swords ! My  troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows, 

It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  every  sound. 

“ And  immediately  her  old  w’himsy  returns  upon  her. 

‘ 0 Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my  sake — 

I die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought.’ 

She  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  cutting  of  throats  but  it  must  be 
for  her.  If  this  is  tragical,  I would  fain  know  what  is  comical. 
Well ! upon  this  they  spy  the  body  of  Sempronius  ; and  Marcia, 
deluded  by  the  habit,  it  seems,  takes  him  for  Juba  ; for,  says  she, 

‘ The  face  is  mufBed  up  within  the  garment.’ 

“ Now,  how  a man  could  fight  and  fall  with  his  face  muffled  up  is 
his  garment,  is,  I think,  a little  hard  to  conceive  ! Besides,  Juba 
before  he  killed  him,  knew  him  to  be  Sempronius.  It  was  not  by 
his  garment  that  he  knew  this  ; it  was  by  his  face  then  : his  face 
therefore  was  not  muffled.  Upon  seeing  this  man  with  the  muffled 
face,  Marcia  falls  a-raving : and,  owning  her  passion  for  the  snp- 
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posed  defunct,  begins  to  make  bis  funeral  oration.  Upon  whieh 
Juba  enters  listening,  1 suppose  on  tip-toe  : for  I cannot  imagine 
how  any  one  can  enter  listening,  in  any  otlier  posture.  I would  fain 
know  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  during  all  this  time  he  had  sent  no- 
body, no,  not  so  much  as  a candle-snuffer,  to  take  away  the  dead 
body  of  Semprouius.  AV^ell  1 but  let  us  regard  him  listening.  Hav- 
ing left  his  apprehension  behind  him,  he,  at  first,  applies  what  Mar- 
cia says  to  Sempronius.  But  •finding  at  last,  with  much  ado,  that 
he  himself  is  the  happy  man,  he  quits  his  caves-dropping,  and  discov- 
ers himself  just  time  enough  to  prevent  his  being  cuckolded  by  a 
dead  man,  of  whom  the  moment  before  he  had  appeared  so  Jealous  ; 
and  greedily  intercepts  the  bliss  which  was  fondly  designed  for  one 
who  could  not  be  the  better  for  it.  But  here  I must  ask  a question  : 
how  comes  Juba  to  hsten  here,  who  had  not  listened  before  through 
out  the  play  ? Or,  how  comes  he  to  be  the  only  person  of  this  tra- 
gedy who  listens,  when  love  and  treason  were  so  often  talked  iu  so 
public  a place  as  a hall  ? I am  afraid  the  author  was  driveu  upon 
all  these  absurdities  only  to  introduce  this  miserable  mistake  of 
Marcia,  which,  after  all,  is  much  below  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  as 
any  thing  is  which  is  the  effect  or  result  of  trick 

“ But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  fifth  act.  Cato  appears 
first  upon  the  scene,  sitting  in  a thoughtful  posture  ; in  his  hand 
Plato’s  treatise  on  the  ‘Immortality  of  the  Soul,’  a drawn  sword  on 
the  table  by  him.  Now  let  us  consider  the  place  in  which  this  sight 
is  presented  to  us.  The  j)lace,  forsooth,  is  a largo  hall.  Let  us 
suppose  that  any  one  should  place  himself  in  this  posture  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  our  halls  in  London  ; that  he  should  appear  solus, 
in  a sullen  posture,  a drawn  sword  on  the  table  by  him;  iu  his  hand 
Plato’s  treatise  on  the  ‘ Immortality  of  the  Soul,’  translated  lately 
by  Bernard  Lintot : I desire  the  reader  to  consider  whether  such  a 
person  as  this  would  jiass  with  them  who  beheld  him  for  a great 
patriot,  a great  philosopher,  or  a general,  or  some  whimsical  person 
who  fancied  him.sclf  all  these  ; and  whether  the  people  who  belonged 
to  the  family  would  think  that  such  a person  had  a design  upon  their 
midriffs  or  his  own  1 

“ In  short,  that  Cato  should  sit  long  enough  in  the  aforesaid  pos- 
ture, in  the  midst  of  this  large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato’s  treatise  on 
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the  ‘ Immortality  of  the  Soul,’  which  is  a lecture  of  two  long  hours  ; 
that  he  should  propose  to  himself  to  be  private  there  upon  that 
occasion  ; that  he  should  be  angry  with  his  son  for  intruding  there  ; 
then,  that  he  should  leave  this  hall  upon  the  pretence  of  sleep, 
give  himself  the  mortal  wound  in  his  bedchamber,  and  then  be 
brought  back  into  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to  show  his  good 
breeding,  and  save  his  friends  the  trouble  of  coming  up  to  his  bed- 
chamber ; all  this  appears  to  me  to  be  improbable,  incredible,  im- 
possible.”— p.  56. 

Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as  Dryden  expresses 
it,"’  perhaps  “ too  much  horse-play  in  his  raillery  but  if  his  jests 
arc  coarse,  his  arguments  are  strong."*  Yet  as  we  love  better  to 
to  be  pleased  than  be  taught,  Cato  is  read,  and  the  critic  is 
neglected. 

Flushed  with  consciousness  of  these  detections  of  absurdity  in  the 
conduct,  he  afterwards  attacked  the  sentiments  of  Cato  ; but  he 
then  amused  himself  with  petty  cavils  and  minute  objections. 

Of  Addison’s  smaller  poems,  no  particular  mention  is  necessary  ; 
they  have  little  that  can  employ  or  require  a critic.  The  parallel  of 
the  princes  and  gods,  in  his  verses  to  Kneller,"*  is  often  happy,  but 
is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted. 

His  translations,  so  far  as  I have  compared  them,  want  the  ^ex- 
actness of  a scholar.  That  he  understood  his  authors  cannot  be 
doubted ; but  his  versions  will  not  teach  others  to  understand  them, 
being  too  licentiously  paraphrastical.  They  are,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  smooth  and  easy  ; and  what  is  the  first  excellence  of  a 
translator,  such  as  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  do  not 
know  the  originals. 

His  poetry  is  polished  and  pure ; the  product  of  a mind  too  judi- 

***  Of  Collier’s  criUcIsms.  See  Dryden’s  Preface  to  bis  Fables. 

Dennis  will  one  day  have  justice  done  bim  as  a critic.  He  wrote  villainous  verses  ; but 
he  knew  what  poetry  ought  to  be,  and  did  not  define  it,  like  some  others,  to  be  the  Art  of 
Pleasing.  “ It  Is  an  art,”  he  says,  “ by  which  a poet  excites  passion  In  order  to  satisfy  and 
improve,  to  delight  and  reform  the  mind,  and  so  to  make  mankind  happier  and  better;  from 
which  It  appears  that  poetry  has  two  ends,  a subordinate  and  a final  one : the  subordinate 
one  Is  pleasure  and  the  final  one  Instruction.” — Sodthbt:  Qfir.  llev.  xli.  89. 

*>*  ‘To  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with  the  Tragedy  of  Cato,’  Nov.  1T14. 
• To  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer  on  his  Picture  of  the  King.  London  : printed  for  J.  Tonson,  4c.  ’ 
me,  folio. 
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cioos  to  commit  faults,  bnt  not  snfficientlj  vigorous  to  attain  excel- 
lence. He  has  sometimes  a striking  line,  or  a shining  paragraph  ; 
bnt  in  the  whole  he  is  warm  rather  than  fervid,  and  shows  more 
dexterity  than  strength.  He  was,  however,  one  of  our  earliest 
examples  of  correctness. 

The  versification  which  he  had  learned  from  Dryden  he  debased 
rather  than  refined.  His  rhymes  are  often  dissonant ; in  his 
‘ Georgic  ’ he  admits  broken  lines.  He  uses  both  triplets  and  alex- 
andrines, bnt  triplets  more  frequently  in  his  translation  than  his 
other  works.  The  mere  strnctnre  of  verses  seems  never  to  have 
engaged  mnch  of  his  care.  Bnt  his  lines  are  very  smooth  in 
‘ Rosamond,’  and  too  smooth  in  ‘ Cato.’ 

Addison  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a critic  ; a name  which  the 
present  generation  is  scarcely  willing  to  allow  him.  His  criticism  is 
condemned  as  tentative  or  experimental,  rather  than  scientific  ; and 
he  is  considered  as  deciding  by  taste  rather  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  grown  wise  by  the  labour  of 
others,  to  add  a little  of  their  own,  and  overlook  their  masters.  Addi- 
son is  now  despised  by  some  who  perhaps  would  never  have  seen  his 
defects  bnt  by  the  lights  which  he  afforded  them.  That  he  always 
wrote  as  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  write  now,  cannot  be  afiBrm- 
ed;  his  instrnctions  were  such  as  the  characters  of  his  readers  made 
proper.  That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates  in  common 
talk  was  in  his  time  rarely  to  be  found.  Men  not  professing 
learning  were  not  ashamed  of  ignorance  ; and,  in  the  female  world, 
any  acquaintance  with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured. 
His  purpose  was  to  infuse  literary  curiosity  by  gentle  and  unsus- 
pected conveyance  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy  : he 
therefore  presented  knowledge  in  the  most  alluring  form,  not  lofty 
and  austere,  but  accessible  and  familiar.  When  he  showed  them 
their  defects,  he  showed  them  likewise  that  they  might  be  easily 
supplied.  Hj3  attempt  succeeded;  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  com- 
prehension expanded.  An  emulation  of  intellectual  elegance  was 
excited,  and  from  this  time  to  our  own,  life  has  been  gradually 
exalted,  and  conversation  purified  and  enlarged. 

Dryden  had,  not  many  years  before,  scattered  criticism  over  his 
prefaces  with  very  little  parsimony  ; but  though  he  sometimes  con- 

25* 
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descended  to  bo  somewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in  general  too 
scholastic  for  those  who  had  yet  their  rudiments  to  learn,  and  found 
it  not  easy  to  understand  their  master.  Ilis  observations  were 
framed  rather  for  those  that  w'cre  learning  to  write,  thau  for  those 
that  read  only  to  talk. 

An  instructor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting,  whose  remarks 
being  superficial  might  be  easily  understood,  and  being  just  might 
prepare  the  mind  for  more  attainments.  Had  he  presented  ‘ Para- 
dise Lost  ’ to  the  public  with  all  the  pomp  of  system  and  severity 
of  science,  the  criticism  would  perhaps  have  been  admired,  and  the 
poem  still  have  been  neglected ; but  by  the  blandishments  of  gentle- 
ness and  facility,  he  has  made  Milton  an  universal  favourite,  with 
whom  readers  of  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be  pleased. 

He  descended  now  and  then  to  lower  disquisitions  ; and  by  a 
serious  display  of  the  beauties  of  ‘ Chevy-Chase  ’ exposed  himself 
to  the  ridicule  of  WagstalT,  who  bestowed  a like  pompous  character 
on  ‘ Tom  Thumb and  to  the  contempt  of  Dennis,  who,  considering 
the  fundamental  position  of  his  criticism,  that  ‘ Chevy-Chase  ’ 
pleases,  and  ought  to  please,  because  it  is  natural,  observes,  “ that 
there  is  a way  of  deviating  from  nature,  by  bombast  or  tumour, 
which  soars  above  nature,  and  enlarges  images  beyond  their  real 
bulk  ; by  affectation,  which  forsakes  nature  in  quest  of  something 
unsuitable  ; and  by  imbecility,  which  degrades  nature  by  faintness 
and  diminution,  by  obscuring  its  appearances,  and  weakening  its 
effects.”  In  ‘ Chevy-Chase  ’ there  is  not  much  of  either  bombast  or 
affectation,  but  there  is  chill  and  lifeless  imbecility.  The  story 
cannot  possibly  be  told  in  a manner  that  shall  make  less  impression 
on  the  mind. 

Before  the  profound  observers  of  the  present  race  repose  too 
securely  on  the  consciousness  of  their  superiority  to  Addison,  let 
them  consider  his  ‘ Remarks  on  Ovid,’  in  which  may  be  found 
specimens  of  criticism  sufficiently  subtle  and  refined  ; let  them 
peruse  likewise  his  e.ssays  on  Wit,  and  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion, in  which  he  founds  ai’t  on  the  base  of  nature,  and  draws  the 
principles  of  invention  from  dispositions  inherent  in  the  mind  of 
man  with  skill  and  elegance,  such  as  his  contemners  will  not  easily 
attain. 
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As  a describer  of  life  and  manners,  he  mast  be  allowed  to  stand 
perhaps  the  first  of  the  first  rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele 
observes,  is  peculiar  to  himself,  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to  give  the 
grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and  daily  occurrences.  He 
never  “ outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature,” nor  raises  merriment  or 
wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  HLs  figures  neither  divert  by  dis- 
tortion, nor  amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  so  much 
fidelity,  that  he  can  bo  hardly  said  to  invent ; yet  his  exhibitions 
have  an  air  so  much  original,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  not 
merely  the  product  of  imagination. 

As  a teacher  of  wisdom,  he  may  be  confidently  followed.  His 
religion  has  nothing  in  it  enthusiastic  or  superstitious  : he  appears 
neither  weakly  credulous,  nor  wantonly  sceptical ; his  morality  is 
neither  dangerously  lax,  nor  impracticably  rigid.  All  the  enchant- 
ment of  fancy,  and  all  the  cogency  of  argument,  are  employed  to 
recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the  care  of  pleasing  the 
Author  of  his  being.  Truth  is  shown  sometimes  as  the  phantom  of 
a vision  ; sometimes  appears  half  veiled  in  an  allegory  ; sometimes 
attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy  ; and  sometimes  steps  forth  in 
the  confidence  of  reason.  She  wears  a thousand  dresses,  and  in  aQ 
is  pleasing. 

“ Mille  habet  ornatus,  millc  decenter  liabet.” 

His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style  ; on  grave  subjects 
not  formal,  on  light  occasions  not  grovelling  : pure  without  scrupn- 
losity,  and  exact  without  apparent  elaboration  ; always  equable, 
and  always  easy,  without  glowing  words  or  pointed  sentences.  Ad- 
dison never  deviates  from  his  track  to  snatch  a grace  ; he  seeks  no 
ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no  hazardous  innovations.  His  page 
is  always  luminous,  but  never  blazes  in  unexpected  splendour. 

It  was  apparently  his  principal  endeavour  to  avoid  all  harshness 
and  severity  of  diction  ; ho  is  therefore  sometimes  verbose  in  his 
transitions  and  connections,  and  sometimes  descends  too  mneh  to  the 
language  of  conversation  ; yet  if  his  language  had  been  less  idiomar 
tical,  it  might  have  lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine  Anglicism.  What 

Uamlit. — Salt  the  action  to  the  world,  the  world  to  the  action,  with  this  ipecial  obser 
▼ance,  that  you  o'trttep  not  the  modesty  of  natare. — IlamUt,  Act  Ul.  sc.  U. 
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he  attempted,  he  performed ; he  is  never  feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  energetic  ; he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His 
sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity  ; his 
periods,  though  not  diligently  rounded,  are  valuable  and  easy. 
Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse, 
and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,'"  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  volumes  of  Addison. 

Nothing  [In  Cowley’i  prose]  i far-sought  or  hard-laboured;  but  aU  Is  easy  without 
feebleness,  and  familiar  without  grossness, — Johksoh  : Life  of  Cavity, 
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ADDISON’S  MEMORIAL  TO  GEORGE  I. 

From  a much-toorn  and  tomeiekat  mutilated  copy  in  Additon't  own  hand-wr^ 

ting,  in  the  poseeetion  of  Edward  Tiekell,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  and  first  printed  in  the 

Appendix  to  Miss  Aikin's  Life  of  Addison,  2 vols.,  8vo.  1843. 

“ That  your  Memorialist  was  sent  from  y"  Uniyersity  by  K.  William,  in  order 
to  travail  and  qualify  himself  to  serve  II.  M.  by  which  means  he  was  diverted 
from  making  his  Fortune  in  any  other  way. 

“ That  y*  King  allowed  him  an  annual  Pension  for  this  end,  but  H.  M.  dying 
in  y*  first  year  of  this  his  allowance,  and  y*  Pension  being  discontinued, 
your  Memorialist  pursued  his  travels  upon  his  own  Expense  for  above  three 
years. 

“ That  upon  his  return  to  England,  after  having  published  an  Account  of  his 
Travails,  y*  Lord  Godolphin  recommended  him  to  be  Under  Secretary  to  her 
Majesty’s  principal  Sec'  of  State,  which  Place  he  enjoyed  under  Sir  C.  Hedges 
and  y‘  E.  of  Sunderland. 

“ That  my  Lord  G[alifax]  upon  going  to  Hanover,  desired  him  to  accom- 
pany him  thither,  at  which  time,  tho’  he  had  not  y*  Title  of  his  Secretary,  he 
officiated  as  such  without  any  other  Reward  than  y‘  Satisfaction  of  shewing 
his  zeal  for  that  illustrious  Family. 

“ That  upon  his  Return  to  England  he  took  all  occasions,  both  by  his  wri- 
tings and  conversation,  to  promote  y°  cause,  which,  God  be  thank’d,  has  so 
wonderfully  prevail’d,  and  to  publish  those  Royal  virtues  which  the  nation  sees 
at  present  in  your  Majesty. 

“ That  your  Mem**  was  afterwards  Sec»  to  y*  E.  of  W[harton]  in  y“  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  endeavoured  to  behave  himself  with  that  Diligence  and 
Integrity  that  he  has  gain’d  y*  friendship  of  all  y*  most  considerable  Persons 
in  that  Kingdom. 

“ That  when  Baron  Groet  was  your  Majesty’s  Minister  in  these  Kingdoms 
your  Mem*'  was  employed  to  meet  and  discourse  with  him  upon  such  Points  as 
might  be  thought  conducive  to  y'  Interest  of  y*  Protestant  Succession,  y'  s'* 
Baron  Groet  having  proposed  to  my  L'*  H[alifax]  this  method  (as)  y”  means  to 
avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  • * • • 

“ That  at  this  time  your  Mem**  was  employed  to  draw  a new  Credential  Let- 
ter from  that  Excellent  Princess,  y*  late  Electresa  Dowager  of  Brunswick,  with 
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O'  Instruments  of  j‘  same  nature,  for  which  he  thought  himself  amply  satisfied 
by  y*  Pleasure  he  took  in  doing  anything  which  might  promote  your  Majesty’s 
Cause. 

“ That,  upon  y*  Queen’s  Demise,  without  any  previous  Solicitation,  your 
Mem"‘  was,  in  that  critical  conjuncture,  appointed  Seer  to  y“  Regency. 

“ That  during  this  very  troublesome  ofiSce,  he  was  ordered  by  y*  then  L‘*s 
Regent  to  draw  up  a Preamble  to  the  P.  of  Wales’  Patent,  for  which  there  was 
no  gratuity  allowed  him. 

“ That  he  received  no  Fee,  Salary,  Reward  or  Perquisite  whatsoever  for  this 
nis  service  to  y'  Regency,  notwithstanding  he  was  at  considerable  charge  in 
keeping  Clerks,  and  other  Expences  that  accompanied  his  attendance  in  that 
OfSce,  and  notwithstanding  y*  incredible  Fatigue  of  that  0£Bce  very  much 
impaired  his  health,  and  would  have  endanger’d  his  Life,  had  he  continued 
longer  in  it. 

“ That  y«  Lords  of  y*  Regency,  upon  y*  determining  this  Office,  declared 
unanimously  that  they  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  Diligence  and  Fidelity  of 
their  Seer,  and  that  upon  their  first  attendance  on  Your  Majesty  they  would 
with  one  Voice  recommend  him  to  your  Royal  Favor,  for  a mark  of  your 
Majesty’s  Bounty. 

“ That  the  Mera’*’s  Profits  as  Seer  under  my  L“*  Sunderland  have  fallen  very 
much  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  that  OfiBce,  and  (contrary 
to  y*  Profits  of  all  other  y'  like  Ofiices  in  this  first  happy  year  of  your  Majesty’s 
reign)  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  they  usually  are  in  any  common  year, 
by  reason  of  his  Lordship’s  absence  from  that  kingdom,  and  his  not  being 
qualified  to  give  out  military  commissions. 

“ That  y'  Mem’*  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention  y'  expences  he  was  at  to  get 
himself  elected  into  the  3 last  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  y‘  last  Reign,  and  can 
appeal  to  those  who  were  witnesses  of  his  Behaviour,  that  he  never  departed 
from  those  who  were  well  wishers  to  your  Majesty’s  Interest,  tho’  often  press’d 
and  tempted  to  it  by  y'  opposite  Party.  Nor  will  your  Mera’*’s  modesty  per- 
mit him  to  insist  upon  his  endeavours,  which  were  not  thought  unsuccessfnl 
in  securing  such  a spirit  among  the  People  as  disposed  ’em  to  favour  y*  Inter- 
est of  a Prince  who  is  so  justly  esteemed  a Friend  to  y*  Liberties  of  Europe 
and  a • • • * to  mankind. 

“ It  is  therefore  an  unspeakable  Mortification  to  your  Mem'*  to  find  himself 
thrown  out  of  Place  and  for  that  reason  to  be  regarded  as  one  who  has  for- 
feited your  Majesty’s  Favour,  and  I humbly  beg  that  Y.  M.  • * * • 

* cetera  desunt.” 
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1677— 1119-20. 

Born  at  Harlboroagh  in  WUtahlre — Kducated  at  a private  acbool — Early  appearance  a<  a poet 
— Addison’s  opinion  of  his  talent — Joins  in  a translation  of  Lucan — Writes  ‘ The  Siege  of 
Damascus,’  a Tragedy — Death  and  Character. 

John  Hughes,  the  son  of  a citizen  in  London,  and  of  Anne  Burgess, 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Wiltshire,  was  bom  at  Marlborough,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1677.  He  was  educated  at  a private  school ; and  though 
his  advances  in  literature  are,  in  the  ‘ Biographia,’  very  ostenta- 
tiously displayed,  the  name  of  his  master  is  somewhat  ungratefully 
concealed.* 

At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a tragedy  ; and  paraphrased, 
rather  too  profusely,  the  ode  of  Horace  which  begins  “ Integer 
Vitte.”  To  Poetry  he  added  the  science  of  music,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  attained  considerable  skill,  together  with  the  practice  of  de- 
sign, or  rudiments  of  painting. 

His  studies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly  from  business,  nor  did 
business  hinder  him  from  study.  He  had  a place  in  the  office  of 
Ordnance;  and  was  secretary  to  several  commissions  for  purchasing 
lands  necessary  to  secure  the  royal  docks  at  Chatham  and  Ports- 
mouth ; yet  found  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  modern  languages. 

In  1697  he  published  a poem  on  the  ‘ Peace  of  Ryswick,’  and  in 
1699  another  piece,  called  ‘ The  Court  of  Neptune,’  on  the  return 
of  King  William,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Montague,  the  general 
patron  of  the  followers  of  the  Muses.  The  same  year  he  produced 
a song  on  the  Duke  of  Gloncester’s  birth-day. 


' He  [Watts]  repaired  in  1600  to  an  academy  taught  hy  Hr.  Rowe,  where  he  had  for  his 
companions  and  fellow-students  Mr.  Hughes,  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Tuam. — Johnson  : Lift  of  Wailt. 

Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men  Ulastrioua  for  Uteratnre  is  a kind  of  histori 
cal  fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  iitjuriously  diminished. — JOBHSOii:  JAJt  qf  Additon. 

The  writer  in  the  ‘ Biographia ' was  Dr.  Campbell. 
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He  did  not  confine  himself  to  poetry,  but  cultivated  other  kinds 
of  writing  with  great  suecess  ; and  about  this  time  showed  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  by  an  ‘ Essay  on  the  pleasure  of  being 
deceived.’  In  1702  he  published,  on  the  death  of  King  William,  a 
Pindaric  ode,  called  ' The  House  of  Nassau  and  wrote  another 
paraphrase  on  the  ‘ Otium  Divos  ’ of  Horace. 

In  1703  his  ode  on  music  was  performed  at  Stationers’  Hall : and 
he  wrote  afterwards  six  cantatas,  which  were  set  to  music  by  the 
greatest  master  of  that  time,  and  seem  intended  to  oppose  or  ex- 
clude the  Italian  opera,  an  exotic  and  irrational  entertainment, 
which  has  been  always  combated,  and  always  has  prevailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  so  far  advanced,  that  the  public  began  to 
pay  reverence  to  his  name  ; and  he  was  solicited  to  prefix  a preface 
to  the  translation  of  Boccalini,  a writer  whose  satirical  vein  cost 
him  his  life  in  Italy  ; but  who  never,  I believe,  found  many  read- 
ers in  this  country,  even  though  introduced  by  such  powerful  re- 
commendation. 

He  translated  Fontenelle’s  ‘Dialogues  of  the  Dead  ;’  and  his 
version  was  perhaps  read  at  that  time,  but  is  now  neglected  ; for 
by  a book  not  necessary,  and  owing  its  reputation  wholly  to  its 
turn  of  diction,  little  notice  can  be  gained  but  from  those  who  can 
enjoy  the  graces  of  the  original.  To  the  dialogues  of  Fontenelle  he 
added  two  composed  by  himself ; and,  though  not  only  an  honest 
but  a pious  man,  dedicated  his  work  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton.* 
He  judged  skilfully  enough  of  his  own  interest ; for  Wharton, 
when  he  went  [1709]  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  offered  to  take 
Hughes  with,  and  establish  him  ; but  Hughes,  having  hopes  or 
promises  from  another  man  in  power,  of  some  provision  more 
suitable  to  his  inclination,  declined  Wharton’s  offer,  and  obtained 
nothing  from  the  other. 

He  translated  the  ‘ Miser  ’ of  Moliere,  which  he  never  offered  to 
the  stage  ; and  occasionally  amused  himself  with  making  versions  of 
favourite  scenes  in  other  plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a wit  among  the  wits,  he  paid  his  contri- 
butions to  literary  undertakings,  and  assisted  both  the  ‘ Tatler,’ 
‘ Spectator,’  and  ‘ Guardian.’  In  1712  he  translated  Vertot’s  His- 

’ See  note  85,  p.  648. 
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lory  of  the  ' Revolution  of  Portugal produced  an  ‘ Ode  to  the 
Creator  of  the  World,  from  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus ; and 
brought  upon  the  stage  an  opera  called  ‘ Calypso  and  Telemachus,’ 
intended  to  show  that  the  English  language  might  be  very  happily 
adapted  to  music.  This  was  impudently  opposed  by  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  Italian  opera  ; and  what  cannot  bo  told  without 
indignation,  the  intruders  had  such  interest  with  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  had  married  an  Italian,' 
ns  to  obtain  an  obstruction  of  the  profits,  though  not  an  inhibition 
of  the  performance. 

There  was  at  this  time  a project  formed  by  Tonson  for  a trans- 
lation of  the  ‘ Pharsalia,’  by  several  hands  ; and  Hughes  Englished 
the  tenth  book.  But  this  design,  as  must  often  happen  where  the 
concurrence  of  many  is  necessary,  fell  to  the  ground  ; and  the  whole 
work  was  afterwards  performed  by  Rowe  * 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of  his  time  appears  to 
have  been  very  general ; but  of  his  intimacy  with  Addison  there  is 
a remarkable  proof.  It  is  told  on  good  authority,  that  ‘ Cato  ’ was 
finished  and  played  by  his  persuasion.  It  had  long  wanted  the  last 
act,  which  he  was  desired  by  Addison  to  supply.  If  the  request  was 
sincere,  it  proceeded  from  an  opinion,  whatever  it  was,  that  did  not 
last  long  ; for  when  Hughes  came  in  a week  to  show  him  his  first 
attempt,  he  found  half  an  act  written  by  Addison  himself.' 

He  afterwards  [1115]  published  the  works  of  Spenser,  with  his 
Life,  a Glossary,  and  a Discourse  on  Allegorical  Poetry  ; a work  for 
which  he  was  well  qualified  as  a judge  of  the  beauties  of  writing, 
but  perhaps  wanted  an  antiquary’s  knowledge  of  the  obsolete 
words.  He  did  not  much  revive  the  curiosity  of  the  public  ; 

^ Among  the  papers  In  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  Is  an  agreement  made,  in  the  pre> 
scnce  of  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury,  between  Mr.  Heidegger  and  Mrs.  nobinson,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Peterborough,  wherein  Mr.  Heidegger  promises  to  pay  her,  the  said  Mrs.  Robin- 
son,  the  full  sum  of  500^ , and  a benefit-day  at  tbe  usual  charges ; and  In  case  he  should  be  a 
gainer  by  the  operas,  then  he  promises  further  to  give  her  a gold  watch."  The  agreement  b 
dated  ISlh  July,  1714,  and  was  for  one  season. 

* Whereas  subscriptions  were  taken  some  time  since  for  an  edition  of  Lucan  in  Latin,  in 

folio,  with  IntenH'etatioii  and  Notos,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Tlckell,  and  that  work  being  laid 
aside : This  b give  notice  to  the  subscribers  that  their  money  b ready  to  be  returned  by  8. 
Buckley,  for  whose  benefit  the  subscription  wu  designed;  and  that  8.  Gray,  printer.  In  Ameo 
Comer,  will  pay  the  same  upon  demand. — The  Jjmxdon  4-8  Aug.  1719. 

* See  Johnson's  * Life  of  Addbon,'  p.  M9. 
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for  near  thirty  years  elapsed  before  his  edition  was  reprinted.  The 
same  year  produced  his  ‘ Apollo  and  Daphne,’  of  which  the  success 
was  very  earnestly  promoted  by  Steele,  who,  when  the  rage  of  party 
did  not  misguide  him,  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  boundless  bene- 
volence. 

Hughes  had  hitherto  suffered  the  mortifications  of  a narrow  for- 
tune ; but  in  171t  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  set  him  at  ease,  by 
making  him  Secretary  to  the  Commissions  of  the  Peace,  in  which  he 
afterwards,  by  a particular  request,  desired  his  successor  Lord 
Parker  to  continue  him.'  He  had  now  affluence  ; but  such  is  human 
life,  that  he  had  it  when  his  declining  health  could  neither  allow  him 
long  possession,  nor  quick  enjoyment. 

His  last  work  was  his  tragedy,  ‘ The  Siege  of  Damasens,’  after 
which  a Siege  became  a popular  title.  This  play,  which  still  con- 
tinues on  the  stage,  and  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  a private 
voice  to  such  continuance  of  approbation,  is  not  acted  or  printed 
according  to  the  author’s  original  draught,  or  his  settled  mention, 
lie  had  made  Phocyas  apostatize  from  his  religion  ; after  which  the 
abhorrence  of  Eudocia  would  have  been  reasonable,  his  misery  would 
have  been  just,  and  the  horrors  of  his  repentance  exemplary.  The 
players,  however,  required  that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  should  termi- 
nate in  desertion  to  the  enemy;  and  Hughes,  unwilling  that  his  rela- 
tions should  lose  the  benefit  of  his  work,  complied  with  the 
alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a lingering  consumption,  and  not  able  to 
attend  the  rehearsal,  yet  was  so  vigorous  in  his  faculties,  that  only 
ten  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  dedication  to  his  patron  Lord 
Cowper.  On  February  17,  1719-20,  the  play  was  represented,’  and 
the  author  died.  lie  lived  to  hear  that  it  was  well  received  ; but 


* See  Ix>rd  Cowper’a  Letter  to  Ixsrd  Chancellor  Parker,  in  Hughes's  ‘Letters,’!.  190,  ed. 
1IT8. 

It  was  the  sight  of  ‘The  Siege  of  Damascus’  in  manuscript  that  recommended  him  entire!/ 
to  Lord  Cowper,  who  made  him  Secretarj  to  the  Commissions  of  the  Peace,  a month  after  he 
read  it;  and  when  Lord  Parker  succeeded  him,  though  Lord  C.  was  too  angry  with  him  to 
desire  him  to  continue  any  one  else,  lie  did  desire  him  to  continue  Mr.  Hughes.  Lord  Parker 
did  so,  and  told  lilm  that  Lord  C.  bad  recommended  him  to  him,  but  that  he  had  a previous 
recommendation,  which  was  his  own  merit.  He  was  never  in  any  circumstances  till  his  secre- 
taryship.— Spebcb  : td.  Singer,  p.  802. 

’ At  Drury  Lane.  It  was  acted  about  ten  Umes.  Booth  played  Phocyas. 
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paid  DO  regard  to  the  intelligence,  being  then  wholly  employed  in 
the  meditations  of  a departing  Christian. 

A man  of  his  character  was  undoubtedly  regretted  ; and  Steele 
devoted  an  essay,  in  the  paper  called  ‘ The  Theatre  ’ [No.  15], 
to  the  memory  of  his  virtues.*  His  life  is  written  in  the  ‘ Biogra- 
phia  ’ with  some  degree  of  favonrable  partiality  ; and  an  account 
of  him  is  prefixed  to  his  works,’  by  his  relation  [brother-in-law]  the 
late  Mr.  Duncombe,  a man  whose  blameless  elegance  deserved  the 
same  respect.'* 

The  character  of  his  genius  I shall  transcribe  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  Swift  and  Pope. 

“ A month  ago,”  says  Swift,  “ was  sent  me  over,  by  a friend  of 
mine,  the  works  of  John  Hughes,  Esquire.  They  are  in  prose  and 
verse.  I never  heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I find  your  name  as 
a subscriber.  He  is  too  grave  a poet  for  me  ; and  I think  among 
the  Mediocribus  in  prose  as  well  as  verse.” 

To  this  Pope  returns  : “ To  answer  your  question  as  to  Mr. 
Hughes  : what  he  wanted  as  to  genius,  he  made  up  ns  tii:  honest 
man  ; but  ho  was  of  the  class  you  think  him.” 

In  Spence’s  Collections  Pope  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with  still 
less  respect,  as  having  no  claim  to  poetical  reputation  but  from  his 
tragedy.*’ 

' Hr.  Hughes  could  hardly  ever  be  said  to  hare  enjoyed  health,  but  was  in  the  very  best 
of  his  days  a raletudinarian. — STEau:  Tht  Tluatre,  No.  IS. 

Hughes  presented  hts  own  portrait  by  KneUer  to  his  patron,  Earl  Cowper.  ‘ Letters,'  1.  S66, 
Snd  ed.  A good  print  was  engraved  from  it  by  Gerard  Vandergucht,  and  prefixed  to  Hughes’s 
Poems. 

* 2 voU.  12mo.,  1T85. 

■0  Me  [Johnson]  praised  the  late  Hr.  Duncombe  of  Canterbury  as  a pleasing  man.  “ Ha 
used  to  come  to  me ; I did  not  seek  much  after  him." — Bottcell  by  Vroter,  p.  601.  Hr. 
Duncombe  died  in  1769. 

* * Swift  to  Pope,  Sept  8, 1785. — Soott’b  Sun/f,  2nd  ed.  xvllL  866-7. 

> * Hughes  was  a good,  humble-spliited  man,  a great  admirer  of  Ur.  Addison,  and  but  a 
poor  writer,  except  bis  play,  that  Is  very  well. — Fora : Spence  by  Singer,  p.  802. 
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1649—1720-21. 

Birth  and  self-education — Summoned  to  Parliament — Serves  at  sea  against  the  Dutch—Mkde 
Colonel  of  the  Orenadiers  and  K.  O. — His  conduct  at  the  Revolutlon^Favours  Lord  Oxford's 
Administration — His  three  wives — Death  and  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey — Works  and 
Character. 

John  Sheffield,  descended  from  a long  series  of  illustrious  ances- 
tors, was  born  in  1649,  the  son  of  Edmund  [second]  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  who  died  1658.*  The  young  Lord  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
a tutor  with  whom  he  was  so  little  satisfied,  that  he  got  rid  of  him 
in  a short  time,  and  at  an  age  not  exceeding  twelve  years  resolved 
to  edncate  himself.  Such  a purpose,  formed  at  such  an  age,  and 
successfully  prosecuted,  delights  as  it  is  strange,  and  instructs  as  it 
is  real. 

His  literary  acquisitions  are  more  wonderful,  as  those  years  in 
which  they  are  commonly  made  were  spent  by  him  in  the  tumult  of 
a military  life,  or  the  gaiety  of  a court.  When  war  was  declared 
against  the  Dutch,  he  went  at  seventeen  on  board  the  ship  in  which 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  sailed,  with  the  command 
of  the  fleet ; but  by  contrariety  of  winds  they  were  restrained  from 
action.  His  zeal  for  the  King’s  service  was  recompensed  by  the 
command  of  one  of  the  independent  troops  of  horse,  then  raised  to 
protect  the  coast. 

Next  year  he  received  a summons  to  Parliament,  which,  as  he  was 
then  but  eighteen  years  old,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  censured 
as  at  least  indecent,  and  his  objection  was  allowed.  He  had  a 

* The  poet  wai  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  K.  O.,  who  dUtinguUhed 
himself  at  sea  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  dying  October,  164G,  in  bis  eighty-third  year, 
was  buried  at  Hammersmith,  where  a monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow  is  still 
to  be  seen.  The  mother  of  the  poet  was  Elltabeth  Cranfield,  daughter  of  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl 
of  Middlesex,  by  his  first  wife.  The  mother  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  poet,  was  Francea 
Cranfield,  daughter  of  the  same  nobleman  by  a second  wife. 
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quarrel  with  the  Earl  ot  Rochester,  which  he  has  perhaps  too 
ostentatiously  related,  as  Rochester’s  surviving  daughter,’  the  Lady 
Sandwich,  is  said  to  have  told  him  with  very  sharp  reproaches. 

When  another  Dutch  war  (1672)  broke  out,  he  went  again  a 
volunteer  in  the  ship  which  the  celebrated  Lord  Ossory  commanded, 
and  there  made,  as  he  relates,  two  curious  remarks  ; 

“ I have  observed  two  thing.s,  which  I dare  affirm,  though  not 
generally  believed.  One  wa.s,  that  the  wind  of  a cannon  bullet, 
though  flying  never  so  near,  is  incapable  of  doing  the  least  harm  ; 
and  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  no  man  above  deck  would  escape. 
The  other  was,  that  a great  shot  may  be  sometimes  avoided,  even  as 
it  flies,  by  changing  one’s  ground  a little  ; for,  when  the  wind  some- 
times blew  away  the  smoke,  it  was  so  clear  a sunshiny  day,  that  we 
could  easily  perceive  the  bullets  (that  were  half-spent)  fall  into  the 
water,  and  from  thence  bound  up  again  among  us,  which  gives  suffi- 
cient time  for  making  a step  or  two- on  any  side  ; though  in  so  swift 
a motion,  ’tis  hard  to  judge  well  in  what  line  the  bullet  comes, 
which,  if  mistaken,  may  by  removing  cost  a man  his  life,  instead  of 
saving  it.” 

His  behaviour  was  so  favourably  represented  by  Lord  Ossory, 
that  he  was  advanced  to  the  command  of  the  Katherine,  the  best 
second-rate  ship  in  the  navy. 

He  afterwards  raised  a regiment  of  foot,  and  commanded  it  as 
colonel.  The  land-forces  were  sent  ashore  by  Prince  Rupert ; and 
he  lived  in  the  camp  very  familiarly  with  Schomberg.  He  was  then 
appointed  colonel  of  the  old  Holland  regiment,  together  with  his 
own,  and  had  the  promise  of  a Garter,  which  he  obtained  [23  April, 
1674]  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  was  likewise  made  gentleman  of 
the  bed-chamber. 

He  afterwards  went  into  the  French  service,  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  Turenne,  but  stayed  only  a short  time.  Being  by  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  opposed  in  his  pretensions  to  the  first  troop  of 
foot  ’ guards,  he,  in  return,  made  ^loumouth  suspected  by  the  Duke 
of  York.  He  was  not  long  after,  when  the  unlucky  Monmouth  fell 

* In  every  edition  of  these  * Lives  * It  is  sister. 

• Johnaon  had  written  Aor««-gnnrds ; but  It  was  Colonel  RusieU’i  regiment  (now  the  Grena- 
diers) which  Sheffield  sought. 
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into  disgrace,  recompensed  with  the  lientenancy  of  Yorkshire  and 
tlie  goveraiiient  of  llull. 

Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to  military  and  civil 
honours  and  employments;  yet,  busy  as  he  was,  he  did  not  neglect 
his  studies,  but  at  least  cultivated  poetry  ; in  which  he  must  liave 
been  early  considered  as  uncommonly  skilful,  if  it  be  tnie  which  is 
reported,  tliat,  when  he  was  yet  not  twenty  years  old,  his  recom- 
mendation advanced  Dryden  to  the  laurel.* 

The  Moors  having  besieged  Tangier,  he  was  sent  (13  June,  1680) 
with  two  thousand  men  to  its  relief.  A strange  story  is  told  of 
danger  to  which  he  was  intentionally  exposed  in  a leaky  ship,  to 
gratify  some  resentful  jealousy  of  the  King,  whose  health  he  there- 
fore would  never  jiermit  at  his  table  till  he  saw  himself  in  a safer 
place.  His  voyage  was  prosperously  performed  in  three  weeks, 
and  the  Moors  without  a contest  retired  before  him. 

In  this  voyage  he  composed  the  ‘ Vision;’  a licentious  poem,  such 
as  was  fa.shionable  in  those  times,  with  little  power  of  invention  or 
2)ropriety  of  sentiment. 

At  his  return  he  found  the  King  kind,  who  perhaps  had  never 
been  angry;  and  he  continued  a wit  and  a courtier  as  before. 

At  the  succession  of  King  James,  to  whom  he  was  intimately 
known  and  by  whom  he  thought  himself  beloved,  he  naturally 
expected  still  brighter  sun-shine  ; but  all  know  how  soon  that 
reign  began  to  gather  clouds.  Ills  expectations  were  not  disap- 
pointed ; he  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  privy-council,  and 
made  Lord  Chamberlain,  lie  accepted  a jDlace  in  the  High  Com- 
mission, without  knowledge,  as  he  declared  after  the  Revolution,  of 
its  illegality.  Having  few  religious  scruples,  he  attended  the  King 
to  mass,  and  kneeled  with  the  rest ; but  had  no  disposition  to 
receive  the  Romish  faith,  or  to  force  it  upon  others  ; for  when  the 
priests,  encouraged  by  his  appearances  of  compliance,  attempted  to 
convert  him,  he  told  them,  as  Burnet  has  recorded,  that  he  was 
willing  to  receive  instruction,  and  that  he  had  taken  much  jiains  to 
believe  in  God  who  made  the  world  and  all  men  in  it  ; but  that  he 

* Malone  suppoies,  and  with  reason,  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  CUfford  was  Dryden’s  patron 
on  this  occasion — not  Sheffield. 
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should  not  be  easily  persuaded  that  man  was  quits,  and  made  God 
again." 

A pointed  sentence  is  bestowed  by  successive  transmission  on  tlie 
last  whom  it  will  fit  ; this  censure  of  transubstantiation,  whatever 
be  its  value,  was  uttered  long  ago  by  Anne  Askew,  one  of  the  first 
sufferers  for  the  Protestant  religion,  who  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  tortured  in  the  Tower  ; concerning  which  there  is  reason  to 
wonder  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  historians  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  Revolution  he  acquiesced,  though  he  did  not  promote  it. 
There  was  once  a design  of  associating  him  in  the  invitation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ; but  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  discouraged  the 
attempt,  by  declaring  that  Mulgrave  would  never  concur.  This 
King  William  afterwards  told  him,  and  asked  what  he  would  have 
done  if  the  proposal  had  been  made  ? “ Sir,”  said  he,  “ I would 

have  discovered  it  to  the  king  whom  I then  served.”  To  which 
King  William  replied,  “ I cannot  blame  you.” 

Finding  King  James  irremediably  excluded,  he  voted  for  the  con- 
junctive sovereignty,  upon  this  principle,  that  he  thought  the  titles 
of  the  Prince  and  his  consort  equal,  and  it  would  please  the  Prince 
their  protector  to  have  a share  in  the  sovereignty.  This  vote  gratified 
King  William  ; yet,  either  by  the  King’s  distrust,  or  his  own  dis- 
content, he  lived  some  years  without  employment.  He  looked  on 
the  King  with  malevolence,  and,  if  his  verses  or  his  prose  may  be 
credited,  with  contempt.  He  was,  notwithstanding  this  aversion  or 
indifference,  made  Marquis  of  Nomramby  (1694),  but  still  opposed 
the  Court  on  some  important  questions  ; yet  at  last  he  was  received 
into  the  cabinet  council,  with  a pension  of  three  thousand  pounds. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  courted 
when  they  were  both  young,  he  was  highly  favoured.  Before  her 
coronation  (1102)  she  made  him  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  soon  after 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  then 
named  Commissioner  for  treating  with  the  Scots  about  the  Union  ; 
and  was  made  next  year,  first,  Duke  of  Normauby,  and  then  cf 
Buckinghamshire,  there  being  suspected  to  be  somewhere  a latent 
claim  to  the  title  of  Buckingham. 

‘ ‘Burnet’s  Own  Times,’  iU.  116,  od.  1328. 
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Soon  after,  becoming  jealous  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  he 
resigned  the  Privy  Seal,  and  joined  the  discontented  Tories  in  a 
motion  extremely  offensive  to  the  Queen,  for  inviting  the  Princess 
Sophia  to  England.  The  Queen  courted  him  back  with  an  oflfer  no 
less  than  that  of  the  Chancellorship  ; which  he  refused.  lie  now 
retired  from  business^  and  built  (1103)  that  house  in  the  Park 
which  is  now  the  Queen’s  upon  grounds  granted  by  the  Crown.* 
When  the  ministry  was  changed  (1710),  he  was  made  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Ilouschold,  and  concurred  in  all  transactions 
of  that  time,  except  that  he  endeavoured  to  protect  the  Catalans. 
After  the  Queen’s  death  [1714]  he  became  a constant  opponent 
of  the  Court  ; and,  having  no  public  business,  is  supposed  to  have 
amused  himself  by  writing  hi.s  two  tragedies.  Ue  died  February 
24,  1720-21.’ 


* See  article  *l)ucklDgham  House*  in  * Handbook  of  London,*  ed.  I860.  The  Duke  left 
Buckingham  House  to  the  Duchess  for  her  life,  on  condiiion  that  she  did  not  marry  again ; 
**  and  here  I declare  most  sincerely  that  this  restriction  docs  not  proceed  from  the  least  dis- 
trust of  either  her  kindness  or  discretion,  of  both  which  1 had  always  most  ample  proofs ; but 
this  caution  really  proceeds  from  the  same  love  that  gives  her  this  sort  of  legacy  ; because 
though  I never  knew  any  one  of  her  sex  less  likely  to  be  Imposed  on  by  any  of  ours,  yet, 
there  being  no  infallibility  In  human  nature,  I think  1 cannot  take  too  much  care  in  securing 
the  happine.ss  of  her  life  whom  I esteem  and  value  so  much:  yet  all  other  considerations 
should  give  place  to  justice  and  equity;  and  therefore  because  at  our  marriage  she  was  so 
particularly  disinterested  as  sincerely  to  forbid  my  buying  any  Jewels  for  her,  according  to  the 
custom,  and  even  not  to  accept  Iter  own  by  any  reserve  to  herself,  leaving  them  at  my  disposal,  I 
therefore  hereby  give  her  entirely,  and  for  ever,  not  only  all  those  jewels  which  site  possessed 
before  our  maniage,  but  all  my  other  jewels  (except  ray  three  Georges  and  diamond  garter, 
which  1 hereby  give  to  my  son  now,  in  hopes  he  way  one  day  deserve  to  wear  them)  to  be 
her  own,  notwltlistanding  she  shall  happen  to  marry  again.  Also,  as  a farther  mark  of  my 
dependence  on  her  kindness  and  dUcretion,  I do  not  only  leave  all  our  children  to  her 
prudent  care,  but  also  my  two  natural  daughters,  Sophia  and  Charlotte,  to  whom  she  has 
been  always  moat  generously  indulgent,  without  my  having  ever  in  the  least  desired  it  of  her; 
because,  indeed,  I foresaw  it  would  be  objected  to  her  by  meaner-minded  wives,  and  warned 
her  of  it  accordingly,  knowing  this  to  be  no  age  or  country  likely  to  value  such  uncommon 
virtue.*’ 

The  Duke’s  will  was  printed  for  J.  Stagg,  17’29,  on  good  thick  paper,  and  apparently  at  the 
expense  of  the  Duchess. 

7 And  was  buried  by  Bishop  Atterbory  in  Henry  VII. *s  Chapel,  In  Westminster  Abbey, 
beneath  a stately  monument,  and  a free-tjunking  epitaph,  in  Latin,  of  his  own  writing.  One 
of  prior's  latest  epigrams  was  occasioned  by  his  funeral: — 

“ I have  no  hopc.s  !’*  the  Duke  he  says,  and  dies ; 

**  In  sure  and  certain  hope,*’  the  Prelate  cries ; 

Of  the.se  two  learned  peers,  I prythee,  say,  man, 

Who  Is  the  lying  knave,  the  Priest  or  Layman? 
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He  was  thrice  married  : by  liis  two  first  wives  he  had  no  children; 
by  his  third,’  who  was  the  daughter  of  King  James  by  the  Countess 
of  Dorcliester  [d.  1717],  and  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesey, 
he  had,  besides  other  children  that  died  early,  a son  born  in  1716, 
who  died  in  1735,  and  put  an  end  to  the  line  of  Sheffield.  It  is 
observable,  that  the  Duke’s  three  wives  were  all  widows.  The 
Duchess  died  in  1742.’ 

Ilis  character  is  not  to  be  proposed  as  worthy  of  imitation.  His 
religion  ho  may  be  supposed  to  have  learned  from  Hobbes  ; and 
his  morality  was  such  as  naturally  proceeds  from  loose  opinions. 
His  sentiments  with  respect  to  women  he  picked  up  in  the  Court 
of  Charles  ; and  his  principles  concerning  property  were  such  as  a 
gaming-table  supplies.  He  was  censured  as  covetous,  and  has  been 
defended  by  an  instance  oi  inattention  to  his  affairs,  as  if  a man 
might  not  at  once  be  corrupted  by  avarice  and  idleness.  He  is  said, 
however,  to  have  had  much  tenderness,  and  to  have  been  very  ready 
to  apologize  for  his  violences  of  passion. 

He  is  introduced  into  this  collection  only  as  a poet  ; and,  if  we 
credit  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  a poet  of  no 
vulgar  rank.  But  favor  and  flattery  are  now  at  an  end  ; criticism 
is  no  longer  softened  by  his  bounties,  or  awed  by  his  splendour,  and, 
being  able  to  take  a more  steady  view,  discovers  him  to  be  a writer 
that  sometimes  glimmers,  but  rarely  shines,  feebly  laborious,  and 
at  best  but  pretty.  His  songs  are  upon  common  topics  ; he  hopes, 
and  grieves,  and  repents,  and  despairs,  and  rejoices  like  any  other 
maker  of  little  stanzas  ; to  be  great,  he  hardly  tries  ; to  be  gay  is 
hardly  in  his  power. 

In  the  ‘ Essay  on  Satire  ’ ” he  was  always  supposed  to  have  had 


Tlie  Duke  he  standa  nn  inOdel  con  feat ; 

“He’s  our  dear  brother,"  quoth  the  lordly  priest; 

The  Duke,  thouirh  knave,  still  brother  dear,  he  cries. 

And  who  can  say  the  reverend  I’relato  lies  ? 

• He  married  her  16lh  March,  1706,  or  the  ilay  after.— La  Nkvf:  Hurl.  MK  r»S0.«,  fol.  153. 

^ His  first  wife  wa.s  Ursula,  daughter  of  Colonel  Stawel,  urul  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Conway. 
He  had  no  Issue  by  her.  Buried  in  the  country  by  the  side  of  her  mother.  His  second,  Cathe- 
rine, eidest  daughter  of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  lirooke,  and  widow  of  llaptLsl  Noel,  Earl  of 
Gainsborough.  He  had  no  issue  by  her.  Burled  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

'•  Written  1675  (as  the  author  himself  assures  us),  and  printed  1079.  Sec  p.  826. 
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the  help  of  Dryden."  His  ‘ Es.say  on  Poetry”’  is  the  great  work 
for  which  he  was  praised  hy  Eoscomraoii,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  and 
doubtless  by  many  more  whose  eulogies  have  perished. 

Upon  this  piece  he  appears  to  have  set  a high  value  ; for  he  was 
all  his  lifetime  improving  it  by  successive  revisals,  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  poem  to  be  found  of  which  the  last  edition  differs  more 
from  the  first.”  Amongst  other  changes,  mention  is  made  of  some 
compositions  of  Dryden,”  which  were  written  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Essay. 

At  the  time  when  this  work  first  appeared,  Milton’s  fame  was  not 
yet  fully  established,  and  therefore  Tasso  and  Spenser  were  set 
before  him.  The  two  last  lines  were  these.  The  Epic  poet, 
says  he, 

“ Must  above  Milton’s  lofty  flights  prevail. 

Succeed  where  great  Torquato  and  where  greater  Spenser  fail.” 

The  last  line  in  succeeding  editions  was  shortened,  and  the  order  of 
names  continued  ; but  now  Milton  is  at  last  advanced  to  the  highest 
place,  and  the  passage  thus  adjusted  : 

“ Must  above  Tasso’s  lofty  flights  prevail, 

Succeed  where  Spenser,  and  ev’n  Milton  fail.”  ” 


>>  I cannot  think  that  any  part  of  the  ‘Essay  on  Satire’  received  additions  from  Dryden’s 
pen.  Probably  he  might  contribute  a few  hints  for  revision ; hut  the  author  of  ‘Absalom  and 
Achitophel’  could  never  completely  disguise  the  powers  which  were  shortly  to  produce  that 
brilliant  satire. — Soorr ; Life  o/Dryilen,  in  Miec.  Proee  Worke,  1.  172. 

Mr.  Bolton  Corney  Is  of  Scott's  opinion  (sec  ‘ Notes  and  Queries,’  iil.  162),  and  I see  no 
reason  to  differ  from  him. 

• ’ An  Essay  on  Poetry.  By  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave.  The  Second 
PMltion.  Ixjndon:  printed  for  Jo.  Hindroarsh,  at  the  Golden  BaU,  over-agalnst  the  Royal 
E.\change  in  Cornhill,  1691,  fol.  p.  81.  Dryden  telU  us  (Dedication  of  .dincid)  that  it  was 
first  " published  without  a name.”  The  first  cd.  in  1682  was  anonymous. 

Mr.  Pope  altered  some  verses  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  ‘Essay  on  Poetry.’  Pope: 
Spence  by  Singer,  p.  292. 

The  poem  as  printed  in  the  Duke’s  works,  compared  with  the  edition  of  1701,  and  that  at  tbs 
end  of  ‘ Roscommon’s  poems  ’ (Tomson,  1717),  bears  evident  marks  of  Pope’s  good  tas<.e  and 
ear.  One  couplet— that  on  Dryden’s  beating— is  entirely  omitted. 

H ‘Mae  Flecknoe  ’ and  the  ‘ Hind  and  Panther ;’  but  the  latter  only  was  subsequent  In  pub- 
lication to  the  ‘ Essay  on  Poetry.’ 

“ Must  above  Cowley,  nay,  and  Milton  too,  prevail — 

Succeed  where  great  Torquato  and  onr  greater  Spenser  fall. 
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Aroendmenis  are  seldom  made  without  some  token  of  a rent : loft‘d 
does  not  suit  Tasso  so  well  as  Milton. 

One  celebrated  line  seems  to  be  borrowed.  The  Essay  calls  a 
perfect  character. 

“A  faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne’er  saw.” 

Scaliger,  in  his  poems,  terms  Virgil  sine  lobe  monstrum.  SheiSeld 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  read  Scaliger’s  poetry  ; perhaps 
he  found  the  words  in  a quotation. 

Of  this  Essay,  which  Dryden  has  exalted  so  highly,  it  may  be 
justly  said  that  the  precepts  are  judicious,  sometimes  new,  and  often 
happily  expressed  ; but  there  are,  after  all  the  emendations,  many 
weak  lines,  and  some  strange  appearances  of  negligence  ; as,  when 
he  gives  the  laws  of  elegy,  he  insists  upon  connection  and  coherence; 
without  which,  says  he, 

“ ’Tis  epigram,  ’tis  point,  ’tis  what  you  will.* 

But  not  an  elegy,  nor  writ  with  skill, 

No  Panegyric,  nor  a Cooper’s  Hill.”  , 

Wc  would  not  suppose  that  Waller’s  Panegyric  and  Denham’s 
Cooper’s  Hill  were  Elegies  ? 

Ilis  verses  are  often  insipid  ; but  his  memoirs  are  lively  and 
agreeable  ; he  had  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  an  historian,  but 
not  the  fire  and  fancy  of  a poet.’* 


* Ao  Essay  on  Poetry/  fol.  16D1,  2nd  cd. ; and  * A Collection  of  Poems.  London : printed 
for  Daniel  Brown/  1701,  8vo. 

Must  above  Milton's  lofty  flights  previdl — 

Succeed  where  Spenser  and  Torquato  faU. 

Ih.  at  end  of  Roscommon’s  ‘Poems’  (Tonson,  8vo.,  1717),  where  it  is  printed,  as  Tonsoo 
says,  “ with  the  leave  and  with  the  corrections  of  the  author,” 

**  Such  was  the  roan,  whose  rules  aud  practice  tell, 

” Nature’s  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well.” 

Pope  : EA»ny  on  Ci'Hiciittn, 

Dryden  dedicated  to  him  his  ‘Aurengsebe’  and  hU  ‘.Tlncid/  and  Lee  his  ‘Alexander. 
Shemeld's  first  puldlcallon  was  ‘Tlic  Temple  of  Death/  printed  in  ‘A  collection  of  Poems, 
WTltten  upon  several  occasions  by  several  persons.  Never  before  in  print.  ].>ondon : printed 
for  Uobart  Kemp,  1672.’  12mo.  It  opens  the  volume.  The  other  contributors  are  Dorset, 
Etherege,  aiid  Medley.  All  are  anonymous. 
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1664-1121. 

Born  at  Wimborne,  in  Dorsetshire — Educated  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge — Patronised  by 
the  Earl  of  DorsetWolns  Montague  In  a Satire  on  ‘ The  Hind  and  Panther  ’—Made  Secretary 
to  the  English  Embassy  at  the  Hague,  and  a Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  William  III. 
—Made  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  the  Treaty  of  Rysvrlck,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and 
a Commissioner  of  Trade — Collects  his  Poems — His  future  advancement  stopped  by  the 
meanness  of  his  Birth  and  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover — His  Intimacy  with  Har- 
ley, Earl  of  Oxford — Is  taken  into  custody  and  examined  before  the  Privy  Council — Re- 
leased— Retires  on  his  Cambridge  Fellowship — Publishes  his  Poems  by  subscription — His 
Deafness — Death,  Burial,  and  Monument  In  Westminster  Abbey — Works  and  Character. 

Matthew  Pkior  is  one  of  those  that  have  burst  out  from  an 
obscure  original  to  great  eminence.  He  was  born  July  21,  1664, 
according  to  some,  at  Wimborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  of  I know  not 
what  parents;  others  say  that  he  was  the  son  of  a joiner  of  London: 
he  was  perhaps  willing  enough  to  leave  his  birth  unsettled,*  in  hope, 
like  Don  Quixote,  that  the  historian  of  his  actions  might  find  him 
some  illustrious  alliance.* 

lie  is  suppo.sed  to  have  fallen,  by  his  father’s  death,  into  the  hands 
of  his  uncle,  a vintner,’  near  Charing-cross,  who  sent  him  for  some 

• The  diflicolty  of  settling  Prior’s  birth-iilBcc  is  great.  In  the  register  of  his  college  [St. 
Tohn's,  at  Cambridge]  he  U called,  at  his  admission  by  the  president,  Matthew  Prior  of  Win- 
burn  In  Middlesex : by  himself  next  day,  Matthew  Prior  of  Dorsetshire,  In  which  county,  not  In 
Middlesex,  Winbom,  or  Wimborne,  as  It  stands  in  the  Viliare,  is  found.  When  he  stood  candi- 
date for  bis  feilowship,  five  years  afterwards,  he  was  registered  again  by  himself  as  of  Middle- 
sex. The  last  record  onght  to  be  preferred,  because  it  was  made  upon  oath.  It  is  observable, 
that,  as  a native  of  Winborne,  he  is  styled  Filius  Georgil  Prior,  generosi;  not  consistently 
with  tlie  common  account  of  the  meanness  of  his  birth. — Jonssox. 

Prior  was  born  in  Abbott  Street,  one  mile  from  Wimborne  Minister,  in  Dorsetsliire.  See 
Wilson's  ‘ De  Foe,’  Hi.  <Mfi. 

'*  Swift  in  his  ‘Journal  to  Stella’  (20  Nov.  ITll),  speaks  of  Prior’s  “mean  birth;’’ and 
Queen  Anne,  in  a letter  to  Lord  Oxford  writes  thus ; — “ You  propose  my  giving  Mr.  Prior  some 
inferior  character : what  that  can  be  I don’t  know  ; for  I doubt  his  birth  will  not  entitle  him 
to  that  of  Envoy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  is  filled.  If  tliere  be  any  other  you  can 
tliink  of  that  is  fit  for  him,  I sliall  be  very  glad  to  do  It.”— Qckkn  As.ve  to  Lord  Oxford,  Nov. 
16,  1711.  Lansdowne  MSS.  1286,  fol.  168. 

* His  uncle,  Samuel  Prior,  kept  the  Rummer  Tavern  at  Charing  Cross.  See  JtumrMf 
Tavern  in  Cunningham’s  ‘Handbook  of  London,’  cd.  tS.60,  p.  433. 
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time  to  Dr.  Busb}-,  at  Westminster  ; but,  not  intcndinf'  to  give  him 
any  education  beyond  that  of  the  school,  took  him,  when  he  was 
well  advanced  in  literature,  to  his  own  house,  where  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  celebrated  for  patronage  of  genius,  found  him  by  chance,  as 
Burnet  relates,*  reading  Horace,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
proficiency,  that  he  undertook  the  care  and  cost  of  his  academical 
education. 

Ho  entered  his  name  in  St.  John’s  College,  at  Cambridge,  iu  1682, 
in  his  eighteenth  year : and  it  may  bo  reasonably  supposed  that 
he  was  distinguished  apiong  his  contemporaries.  He  became  a 
Bachelor,  as  is  usual,  in  four  years  ; ‘ and  two  years  afterwards 
wrote  the  poem  on  the  Deity,  which  stands  first  in  his  volume." 

It  is  the  established  practice  of  that  college  to  send  every  year  to 
the  Earl  of  E,xeter  some  poems  upon  sacred  subjects,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  a benefaction  enjoyed  by  them  from  the  bounty  of  his 
ancestor.  On  this  occasion  were  those  verses  written,  which, 
though  nothing  is  said  of  their  success,  seem  to  have  recommended 
him  to  some  notice  ; for  his  praise  of  the  Countess’s  music,  and  his 
lines  on  the  famous  picture  of  Seneca,’  afford  reason  for  imagining 
that  he  was  more  or  less  conversant  with  that  family. 

The  same  year ' he  published  ‘ The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City 
Mouse,’*  to  ridicule  Dryden’s  ‘Hind  and  Panther,’  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Montague.  There  is  a story  of  great  pain  suffered,  and 
of  tears  shed,  on  this  occasion,  by  Dryden,  who  thought  it  hard  that 
“ an  old  man  should  be  so  treated  by  those  to  whom  he  had  always 
been  civil.”  By  talcs  like  these  is  the  envy  raised  by  superior 

My  uncle,  rest  his  soul ! when  living, 

Might  have  contriv’d  me  ways  of  thriving  -, 

Taught  me  with  cider  to  replenish 
My  vats,  or  ebbing  wine  of  Rhenish ; 

So  when  for  hock  I drew  prickt  white  wine. 

Swear 't  had  the  flavour  and  was  light  wine. 

Pbiob  to  Fleetwood  Shephard. 

• Burnet’s  Own  Times,’  ed.  1S33,  vol.  vl.  p.  65. 

• He  was  admitted  to  his  Bachelor’s  degree  In  1636,  and  to  hl.s  ilaster’s,  by  mandate,  in 
ITOO. 

• i.  e.  The  splendid  siipscrlption  folio  of  his  works.  Set  p.  621. 

’ By  Jordaens,  and  still  at  Burleigh  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  (now  Marquis)  of  Exeter. 

• No : in  163T. 

• ‘ The  Hind  and  Panther  Transvers’d  to  the  Story  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse, 
*to.,  169T. 

*'  Spence. — Jonxsos.  Spence  hp  Singer,  p.  61. 
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abilities  every  day  gratified  : when  they  are  attacked,  every  one 
hopes  to  see  them  Imrabled  ; what  is  hoped  is  readily  believed,  and 
what  is  believed  is  coiilidently  told.  Dryden  had  been  more  accus- 
tomed to  hostilities  than  that  such  enemies  should  break  his  quiet ; 
and  if  we  can  suppose  him  vexed,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  him 
sense  enough  to  conceal  his  uneasiness." 

‘ The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse  ’ procured  its  authors 
more  solid  advantages  than  the  pleasure  of  fretting  Drydcn  ; for 
they  were  both  speedily  preferred.  Montague,  indeed,  obtained  the 
first  notice,  with  some  degree  of  discontent,  as  it  seems,  in  Prior, 
who  probably  knew  that  his  own  part  of  the  performance  was  the 
best."  He  had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  complain  ; for  he 
came  to  London  and  obtained  such  notice,’that  (in  1691)  he  was 
sent  to  the  Congre.ss  at  the  Hague  as  secretary  to  the  cmbas.sy.  In 
this  assembly  of  princes  ami  nobles,  to  which  Europe  has  perhaps 
scarcely  seen  anytliing  Cfjual,  was  formed  the  grand  alliance  against 
Louis,  which  at  last  did  not  produce  effects  proportionate  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  transaction. 

The  conduct  of  Prior,  in  this  splendid  initiation  into  public 
busine.ss,  was  so  pleasing  to  King  William,  that  he  made  him  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber  ; and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  some  of  the  next  years  in  the  quiet  cultivation  of  literature 
and  poetry." 

The  death  of  Queen  Mary  (in  1695)  produced  a subject  for  all 
the  writers  ; perhaps  no  funeral  was  ever  so  poetically  attended." 

* * Se*  p.  8.3^1  and  p.  850. 

” Prior,  In  a letter  to  Montague  (then  Lord  Halifax)  concerning  a spurioua  edition  of  Ida 
poems,  speaks  thus  of  their  joint  shares  In  * The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse — “ Part 
of  the  Mouse  is  likewise  inserted,  which  I had  little  to  say  to  otherwise  than  as  I held  the  pen 
to  what  Mr.  Montague  dictated.  1 mention  this,  my  Lord,  desiring  your  Lordship  to  believe 
this  book  was  printed  without  my  knowledge  or  consent.” — Pbior  to  Lord  Halifax.  Feb.  4, 
1707.  Addil.  its.  in  Srilish  Mwifwn,  7121. 

Compare,  liowever,  I.ord  Peterborough's  observation  in  ‘ Spence  by  Singer,’  p.  136,  and 
‘ Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shepiiard’  (the  second  E)>istle)  in  Works,  ed.  1779,  vol.  it,  p.  109.  Let 
me  add  liere  that  i’rior’s  Drst  epistle  to  Sliepbard  ojiens  a volume  of  Miscellany  Poems,  pub- 
llslifii  in  1692  by  Gildon. 

Six  poems  willi  Prior’s  name  to  them  arc  in  Dryden’a  ‘ Tldrd  Miscellany,’  8vo.,  1003 ; and 
two  with  his  jiaine  to  tiieni  in  Uryden’s  * Fourth  Miscellany,’  Svo.,  1C91. 

1*  Except  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  sou  of  James  I. 

Queen  Mary’s  death  was  mourned  in  verse  by  Congreve,  Dennis,  Stepney,  Tate,  Walsh, 
Wesley,  Arwaker,  Dove,  Olanvll,  Gould,  Partridge,  John  Phillips  (not  the  author  of  ‘The 
Splendid  Shilling’),  a Doctor  of  Physic,  Ac. 
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Dryden,  indeed,  as  a man  discountenanced  and  deprived,  was  silent; 
but  scarcely  any  other  maker  of  verses  omitted  to  bring  his  tribute 
of  tuneful  sorrow.  An  emulation  of  elegy  was  universal.  Maria’s 
praise  was  not  confined  to  the  English  language,  but  fills  a great 
part  of  the  ‘ Masse  Anglicanse.’ 

Prior,  who  was  both  a poet  and  a courtier,  was  too  diligent  to 
miss  this  opportunity  of  respect.  He  wrote  a long  odc,“  which 
was  presented  to  the  King,  by  whom  it  was  not  likely  to  be  ever 
read.’* 

In  two  years  he  was  secretary  to  another  embassy  at  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick  (1697)  and  next  year  had  the  same  office  at  the 
court  of  France,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  considered  with  grea*. 
distinction. 

‘An  Ode  presented  to  the  King  on  his  Majesty’s  arrival  In  Holland,  after  the  QueeV 
Death,’  1695  [May].  This  was  followed  (1696)  by  * Verses  humbly  presented  to  the  KInj 
on  his  arrival  in  Holland,  after  the  Discovery  of  the  late  horrid  Conspiracy  against  his  Most 
Sacred  Person.  By  Mr.  Prior.  London : Touson,  1690,*  folio.  This  poem  was  afterwards 
elaborately  corrected  by  its  author. 

The  same  year  (1695)  appeared  one  of  his  best  performances,  his  ‘English  Ballad,’  in 
answer  to  Bolleau’s  ‘Ode  on  the  taking  of  Namur,’  on  the  subject  of  which  the  following 
letter  has  been  discovered  since  Johnson  wrote : — 

Mr.  Tonsok,  Hague,  ye  Sep.  75. 

8r — If  you  think  this  trifle  worth  yor  printing,  *t1s  at  yof  service,  and  I recommend  it  to  yor 
care.  I would  have  you  therefore  show  it  Immediately  to  Mr.  Montagu  (Mr.  Chancellour  of 
the  Cheq>’),  possibly  he  may  alter  a line  or  two  in  It,  as  he  has  either  humour  or  leisure  to 
make  It  any  way  intelligible.  You  must  print  the  French  on  one  side,  and  with  so  much  room 
between  the  stanzas  as  that  the  English  may  answer  It,  which  you  see  Is  itsually  12  lines,  that 
Is  3 alternate  stanzas  In  English  to  one  of  10  lines  in  French,  tho*  sometimes  it  is  but  8,  and 
once  but  4 ; I do  not  pretend  it  is  an  exact  answer,  nor  do  I care ; ’tis  only  sense  to  those  who 
understand  the  original,  and  probably  may  lye  the  lumber  of  shop  with  some  of  my 
former  works;  but  this  Is  more  immediately  yor  business  to  consider.  1 will  positively  have 
no  name  sett  to  It,  for  a secretary  at  80  is  hardly  allowed  the  privclcgc  of  burlesque.  You 
may  see  what  8**  Fleetwood  says  to  it  before  you  print  it : may  be  he  may  find  some  conceit 
better  for  a title  than  that  I have  given  It,  or  another  motto.  Do  all  that  as  you  will,  but  once 
more  no  name.  Lose  no  time  in  this  great  aflTuir,  and  send  a dossen  over  to  me  directed  in  a 
cover,  a Monsieur  Cardonnel,  Secretaire  de  Monsieur  Blathwayt,  Secretaire  de  Guerre  de  sa 
Majesty,  a la  Hague;  and  then  you  must  give  2 dossen  to  Mr  Chancellour  of  the  Cheq'',  which 
I have  begged  him  to  dispose  of ; in  doing  all  this  you  may  lose  by  publishing  a bud  piece, 
and  will  oblige,  Sr  Yof  most  humble  ser^ 

M.  Priok. 

Besides  these  I speak  of  for  Mr.  Montagu,  pray  give  one  to  every  body  you  did  last  time, 
except  the  Lord.s  Justices,  and  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for  Mr.  ChancelP  will  do  that  himself. 

He  received,  9th  December,  1697,  the  sum  of  200  guineas,  “as  a reward  for  bringing 
over  the  Articles  of  Pence  to  their  Excellencies  the  Lords  Justices,’’  as  appears  by  his  receipt 
which  I have  seen  in  tho  MS.  ‘ Secret  Service  Account  ’ of  AVilUam  Lowndes,  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury. 
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As  he  was  one  day  snrveying  the  apartments  at  Versailles,  being 
shown  the  Victories  of  Louis,  paiutcd  by  Le  Bran,  and  asked  whe- 
ther the  King  of  England’s  palace  had  any  such  decorations  ; “The 
monuments  of  my  master’s  actions,”  said  he,  “ are  to  be  seen  every- 
where but  in  his  own  house.”  The  pictures  of  Le  Brun  are  not  only 
in  themselves  sufficiently  ostentatious,  but  were  explained  by  inscrip- 
tions so  arrogant,  that  Boilcau  and  Kaciue  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  them  more  simjile. 

He  was  in  the  following  year  at  Loo  with  the  King  ; from  whom, 
after  a long  audience,  he  carried  orders  to  England,  and  upon  his 
arrival  became  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Earl  of  Jersey’s 
office  ; a post  which  he  did  not  retain  long,  because  Jersey  was 
removed  ; but  he  was  soon  made  Commissioner  of  Trade. 

This  year  (ITOO)  produced  one  of  his  longest  and  most  splendid 
compositions,  the  ‘ Carmen  Seculare,’  *“  in  which  he  exhausts  all  his 
powers  of  celebration.  I mean  not  to  accuse  him  of  flattery  : he 
probably  thought  all  that  he  writ,  and  retained  as  much  vivacity 
as  can  be  properly  exacted  from  a poet  professedly  encomiastic. 
King  William  supplied  copious  materials  for  either  verse  or  prose." 
His  whole  life  had  been  action,  and  none  ever  denied  him  the 
resplendent  qualities  of  steady  resolution  and  personal  courage. 
He  was  really  in  Prior’s  mind  what  he  represents  him  in  his  verses  ; 
he  considered  him  as  a hero,  and  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he 
praised  others  in  compliance  with  the  fashion,  but  that  in  celebrating 
King  William  he  followed  his  inclination.  To  Prior  gratitude 
would  dictate  praise,  which  rca.son  would  not  refuse. 

Among  the  advantages  to  arise  from  the  future  years  of  William’s 
reign,  he  mentions  a Society  for  useful  Arts  and  among  them 

“Some  that  with  care  true  eloquence  shall  teach, 

And  to  just  idioms  lix  our  doubtful  speech; 

That  from  our  writers  distant  realms  may  know 
The  thanks  we  to  our  Monarch  owe, 

And  schools  profess  our  tongue  through  every  land 
That  has  invok’d  his  aid,  or  blcss’d  his  hand.” 

‘ Carmen  Sieculare  for  the  year  1700.  To  the  King.’  Tonson,  1700,  fol. 

••  There  never  was  any  reign  more  celebrated  hy  the  poets  than  that  of  William,  who  had 
very  little  regard  for  song  himself,  but  happened  to  employ  ministers  who  pieased  themselves 
with  the  praise  of  patronage. — Johnson  : Life  of  Yaldtn.  Compare  also  Johnson  in  ‘ Life  of 
Addison,'  583. 
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Tickell,  iu  his  ‘ Prospect  of  Peace  ’ has  the  same  hope  of  a new 
academy : 

“In  happy  chains  our  daring  language  bound, 

Shall  sport  no  more  in  arbitrary  sound.” 

Whether  the  similitude  of  those  passages  which  exhibit  the  same 
thought  on  the  same  occasion  proceeded  from  accident  or  imitation, 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  Tickell  might  have  been  impres.sed  with 
his  e.xpectation  by  Swift’s  ‘Propo.sal  for  ascertaining  the  English 
Language,’  then  [1712]  lately  published. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701  he  was  chosen  representative 
of  East  Grinstead.  Perhaps  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  changed 
his  party;  for  he  voted  for  the  impeachment  of  those  Lords  who  had 
persuaded  the  King  to  the  Partition  Treaty,  a treaty  in  which  he 
had  himself  been  ministerially  employed. 

A great  part  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  was  a time  of  war,  in  which 
there  was  little  employment  for  negotiators,  and  Prior  had  there- 
fore leisure  to  make  or  to  polish  verses.  When  the  Battle  of 
Blenheim  called  forth  all  the  versemen.  Prior,  among  the  rest,  took 
care  to  show  his  delight  in  the  increasing  honour  of  his  country  by 
an  Epistle  to  Boileau.** 

He  published,  soon  afterwards,  a volume  of  poems,®*  with  the 
encomiastic  character  of  his  deceased  patron  the  Earl  of  Dorset : 
it  began  with  the  ‘College  Exercise’  and  ended  with  the  ‘Nut- 
brown  Maid.’ 

The  Battle  of  Ramillics  soon  afterwards  (in  1706)  excited  him  to 
another  effort  of  poetry.  On  this  occasion  he  had  fewer  or  less 
formidable  rivals  ; and  it  would  be  not  easy  to  name  any  other  com- 
position produced  by  that  event  which  is  now  remembered.” 


‘ A Letter  to  MoDsiear  BoUcau  Depreaux ; occaaion’d  by  the  Victory  at  Blenheim  [Anony- 
mous]. London ; Tonaon,*  1704,  folio.  The  first  edition  differs  materially  from  the  text  as 
afterwards  altered  by  Prior  himself.  In  the  ‘ Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,’ 2 vols.  8vo.  18.3S,  are  four  letters  from  Prior  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  one  of 
which  is  thus  endorsed  by  the  Duchess : “ 'Tis  certain  this  man  has  writ  some  of  the  scandalous 
libels  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  me,  though  he  had  a pension  of  four  hundred  pounds 
a-year  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  pretended  to  be  in  his  interest”  (U.  38S).  In 
one  letter  he  calls  the  Duke  “ my  great  patron.” 

In  8vo.  1707  ; 2nd  ed.  in  1709,  8vo. 

” In  ‘The  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,’  8vo.  1838,  at  p.  100,  Is  a Letter 
from  Prior  to  Sir  Thomas  Ilanracr,  dated  9th  July,  1700,  presenting  his  poem  on  ‘The  Battle 
of  RamlUles.’ 
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Everything  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne 
no  prosperous  event  passed  undignified  by  poetry.  In  the  last  war 
[1751-1163],  when  France  was  disgraced  and  overpowered  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  when  Spain,  coming  to  her  assistance,  only 
shared  her  calamities,  and  the  name  of  an  Englishman  was  reve- 
renced through  Europe,  no  poet  was  heard  amidst  the  general 
acclamation  ; the  fame  of  our  counsellors  and  heroes  was  intrusted 
to  the  Gazetteer.” 

The  nation  in  time  grew  weary  of  the  war,  and  the  Queen  [Anne] 
grew  weary  of  her  ministers.  The  war  was  burdensome,  and  the 
ministers  were  insolent.  Harley  and  his  friends  began  to  hope  that 
they  might,  by  driving  the  Whigs  from  Court  and  from  power, 
gratify  at  once  the  Queen  and  the  people.  There  was  now  a call 
for  writers  who  might  convey  intelligence  of  past  abuses,  and  show 
the  waste  of  public  money,  the  unreasonable  ‘ Conduct  of  the  Allies,’ 
the  avarice  of  generals,  the  tyranny  of  minions,  and  the  general 
danger  of  approaching  ruin. 

For  this  purpose  a paper  called  ‘ The  Examiner  ’ was  periodically 
published,  written,  as  it  happened,  by  any  wit  of  the  party,  aud 
sometimes,  as  is  said,  by  Mrs.  Manley.  Some  are  owned  by  Swift ; 
and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Garth’s  verses  to  Godolphin  upon  the 
loss  of  his  place,  was  written  by  Prior,  and  answered  by  Addison, 
who  appears  to  have  known  the  author  either  by  conjecture  or 
intelligence.” 

The  Tories,  who  were  now  in  power,  were  in  haste  to  end  the 
war  ; and  Prior,  being  recalled  (1110)  to  his  former  employment 
of  making  treaties,  was  sent  (July  1111)  privately  to  Paris  with 
propositions  of  peace.  He  was  remembered  at  the  French  court ; 
and  returning  in  about  a month,  brought  with  him  the  Abbd  Gaul- 


**  All  this  Is  aimed  at  Chatham  and  Newcastle,  and  more  remotely  at  Sir  Kobert  Walpole. 
Goldsmith  is  equally  severe  on  Walpole.  (Works  by  Cunningham,  lU.  487.) 

In  the  Hanmer  Correspoudonce  is  a Letter  from  Prior  to  Ilanmer,  dated  Westminster,  24th 
June,  1707,  relating  to  the  ofTer  made  to  him  by  Trclawny,  Plshop  of  Winchester,  of  being 
secretary  to  him.  Prior  hud  accepted  the  secretaryship,  but  was  obliged  to  refuse  It  on 
account  of  his  expectation.^  at  Court. 

The  ostensible  editor  wa.s  William  Oldisworth  (see  p.  408,  note  5).  Compare  John- 
son on  the  same  subject  in  his  Lives  of  Garth  and  Addison.  Steele's  allusion  to  Mrs. 
Manley  and  ‘ The  Kxaminer  * gave  rise  to  a corrcppondence  which  forms  an  interesting  portion 
of  Swift's  Letters. 
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tier,  and  M.  Mesnagcr,  a minister  from  France,  invested  with  full 
powers. 

This  transaction  not  being  avowed,  Mackay,  tlic  master  of  the 
Dover  paeket-boat,  either  zealously  or  oCBciously,  seized  Prior  and  his 
assoeiates  at  Canterbury.  It  is  easily  supposed  that  they  were  soon 
released. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior’s  house,  where  the  Queen’s 
ministers  met  Mesnager  (September  20, 1711)  and  entered  privately 
upon  the  great  busines.s.  The  importance  of  Prior  appears  from 
the  mention  made  of  him  by  St.  John,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Queen  : 
My  Lord  Treasurer  moved,  and  all  my  Lords  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Prior  should  be  added  to  those  who  are  empow- 
ered to  sign  ; the  reason  for  which  is,  because  he,  having  personally 
treated  with  Monsieur  de  Torcy,  is  the  best  witness  we  can  produce 
of  the  sense  in  which  the  general  preliminary  engagements  are 
entered  into  ; besides  which,  as  he  is  the  best  versed  in  matters  of 
trade  of  all  your  Majesty’s  servants  who  have  been  trusted  in  this 
secret,  if  you  shall  think  fit  to  employ  him  in  the  future  treaty  of 
commerce,  it  will  be  of  consequence  that  he  has  been  a party  con- 
cerned in  concluding  that  convention,  which  must  be  the  rule  of  this 
treaty.” 

The  assembly  of  this  important  night  was  in  some  degree  clandes- 
tine, the  design  of  treating  not  being  yet  openly  declared,  and  when 
the  Whigs  returned  to  power,  was  aggravated  to  a charge  of  high 
treason ; though,  as  Prior  remarks  in  his  imperfect  answer  to  the 
‘ Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy/  no  treaty  ever  was  made 
without  private  interviews  and  preliminary  discussions. 

My  business  is  not  the  history  of  the  peace,  but  the  Life  of  Prior. 
The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht,  on  the  l.stof  January  (1711-12), 
and  the  English  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on  the  15th.  The  minis- 
ters of  the  diflerent  potentates  conferred  and  conferred  ; but  the 
peace  advanced  so  slowly,  that  speedier  methods  were  found  neces- 
sary ; and  Bolingbrokc  was  sent  to  Paris  to  adjust  differences  with 
less  formality  ; Prior  either  accompanied  him  or  followed  him  ; and 
after  his  departure  ^lad  the  appointments  and  aulhority  of  an 
nmba.ssador,  though  no  public  character. 

By  some  mistake  of  the  Queen’s  orders,  the  court  of  France  had 
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been  disgusted  ; and  Boliiigbrokc  says  in  his  Letter,  “ Dear  Mat, 
hide  the  nakedness  of  thy  country,  and  give  the  best  turn  thy  fertile 
brain  will  furnish  llice  with  to  the  blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who 
are  not  much  better  politicians  than  the  French  arc  poets.” 

Soon  after  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on  a formal  embassy 
to  Paris.  It  is  related  by  Boyer  that  the  intention  was  to  have 
joined  Prior  in  the  commission,  but  that  Shrewsbury  refused  to 
be  associated  with  a man  so  meanly  born.’*  Prior  therefore  con- 
tinued to  act  without  a title  till  the  Duke  returned  next  year  to 
England,  and  then  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  ambassador. 

But,  while  he  continued  in  appearance  a private  man,  he  was 
treated  with  confidence  by  Lewis,  who  sent  him  with  a letter  to  the 
Queen,  written  in  favour  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  “ I shall 
expect,”  says  he,  “ with  impatience,  the  return  of  Mr.  Prior,  whose 
conduct  is  very  agreeable  to  me.”  And  while  the  Duke  of  Shrcw.s- 
bury  was  still  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke  wrote  to  Prior  thus  : “ Monsieur 
dc  Torcy  has  a confidence  in  you  ; make  use  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon 
this  occasion,  and  convince  him  thoroughly,  that  we  must  give  a 
different  turn  to  our  parliament  and  our  people,  according  to  their 
resolution  at  this  crisis.” 

Prior’s  public  dignity  and  splendour  commenced  in  August,  1113, 
and  continued  till  the  August  following  ; but  I am  afraid  that, 
according  to  the  usual  fate  of  greatness,  it  was  attended  with  some 
perplexities  and  mortifications.  He  had  not  all  that  is  customarily 
given  to  ambassadors  ; he  liints  to  the  Queen,  in  an  imperfect  poem, 
that  he  had  no  service  of  plate  ; and  it  appeared,  by  the  debts 
which  he  contracted,  that  his  remittances  were  not  punctually  made. 

On  the  Lst  of  August,  1714,”  ensued  the  downfall  of  the  Tories, 
aud  the  degradation  of  Prior.  He  was  recalled  ; but  was  not  able 
to  return,  being  detained  by  the  debts  which  he  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  contract,  and  which  were  not  discharged  before  March, 
though  his  old  friend  Montague  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury. 


See  note2,  p.  Gil.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  made  a similar  refusal.  {Jouvnal  to  SUUa^ 
20th  Xov.,lTll.) 

The  reader  who  vrould  pursue  Prior's  ambassadorial  labours  further  than  Johnson  has 
here  puraued  them  should  turn  to  1/ord  Hardwicke's  * State  Papers^*  vol.  li , pp.  4S9,  &c.| 
where  he  will  find  three  of  Prior's  tlesiiatches  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  this  period. 

The  day  on  which  Oueen  Anne  died. 
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Ue  returned  then  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  was  welcomed  on  the 
25th  of  Marcli  [1115]  by  a warrant,  but  was,  however,  suffered  to 
live  in  his  own  house,  under  the  custody  of  the  messenger,  till  he 
was  examined  before  a committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  which 
Mr.  AValpolc  was  chairman,  and  Lord  Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope, 
and  Mr.  Lcchmere  were  the  principal  interrogators  ; who  in  this 
examination,  of  which  there  is  printed  an  aceount  not  unentertain- 
ing, behaved  with  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  by  recent  autho- 
rity. They  are  represented  as  asking  questions  sometimes  vague, 
sometimes  insidious,  and  writing  answers  different  from  those  which 
they  received.  Prior,  however,  seems  to  have  been  overpowered  by 
their  turbulence  ; for  he  confe.sses  that  he  signed  what,  if  he  had 
ever  come  before  a legal  judicature,  he  should  have  contradicted  or 
explained  away.  The  oath  was  administered  by  Boscawen,  a Mid- 
dlesex justice,  who  at  last  was  going  to  write  his  attestation  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  industrious  to  find  some  charge  against  Oxford  ; 
and  asked  Prior,  with  great  earnestness,  who  was  present  when  the 
preliminary  articles  were  talked  of  or  signed  at  his  house  ? He  told 
them  that  either  the  Earl  of  Oxford  or  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
was  absent,  but  he  could  not  remember  which  ; an  answer  which 
perplexed  them,  because  it  supplied  no  accusation  against  either. 
“ Could  anything  be  more  absurd,”  says  he,  “ or  more  inhuman,  than 
to  propo.se  to  me  a question,  by  the  answering  of  which  I might, 
according  to  them,  prove  myself  a traitor  ? And  notwithstanding 
their  solemn  promise,  that  nothing  which  I could  say  should  hurt 
myself,  I had  no  reason  to  trust  them  : for  they  violated  that  pro- 
mise about  five  hours  after.  However,  I owned  I was  there  present. 
Whether  this  was  wisely  done  or  no,  I leave  to  my  friends  to  deter- 
mine.” 

When  he  had  signed  the  paper,  he  was  told  by  Walpole  that  the 
committee  were  not  satisfied  with  his  behaviour,  nor  could  give  such 
an  account  of  it  to  the  Commons  as  might  merit  favour  ; and  that 
they  now  thought  a stricter  confinement  necessary  than  to  his  own 
house.  " Here,”  says  he,  “ Boscawen  played  the  moralist,  and  Cou- 
ingsby  the  Christian,  but  both  very  awkwardly.”  The  messenger 
in  whose  custody  he  was  to  be  placed  was  then  called,  and  very 
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decently  asked  by  Coningsby,  “ if  his  house  was  secured  by  bars  and 
bolts  ?”  The  messenger  answered,  “ No,”  with  astonishment.  At 
which  Coningsby  very  angrily  .said,  Sir,  you  must  secure  this  pris- 
oner ; it  is  lor  the  safety  of  the  nation  : if  he  escape,  you  shall 
an.swer  for  it.” 

They  had  already  printed  their  report,  and  in  this  examination 
were  endeavouring  to  find  proofs. 

lie  continued  thus  confined  for  some  time,  and  Mr.  Walpole 
(June  10,  1115)  moved  for  an  impeachment  against  him.  What 
made  him  so  acrimonious  does  not  apj)car  : he  was  by  nature  no 
thirstcr  for  blood.  Prior  was  a week  after  committed  to  close  cus- 
tody, with  orders  that  “ no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see  him 
without  leave  from  the  speaker.” 

When,  two  years  after,  an  Act  of  Grace  was  passed,  ho  was  ex- 
cepted, and  continued  stilt  in  custody,  which  he  had  made  less 
tedious  by  writing  his  ‘ Alma.’  He  was,  however,  soon  after  dis- 
charged. 

lie  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing  else.  Whatever  the 
profit  of  his  employments  might  have  been,  ho  had  ahvays  spent  it; 
and  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  was,  with  all  his  abilities,  in  danger  of 
penury,  having  yet  no  solid  revenue  but  from  the  fellowship  of  his 
college,  which,  when  in  his  exaltation  he  was  censured  for  retaining 
it,  he  said  he  could  live  upon  at  last. 

Being  however  generally  known  and  esteemed,  he  was  encouraged 
to  add  other  poems  to  those  which  he  had  printed,  and  to  publish 
them  [1118]  by  subscription.  The  expedient  succeeded  by  the 
industry  of  many  friends,  who  circulated  the  proposals,  and 
the  care  of  some,  who,  it  is  said,  withheld  the  money  from  him 
lest  he  should  squander  it.”  The  price  of  the  volume  was  two 

The  publication  was  managed  by  friends,  without  subscription  papers  or  adTertlsemeote, 
in  the  manner  that  was  thought  would  be  “the  least  ebocking  to  the  dignity  of  a plcr.i> 
potentiary.“  His  great  friends  on  this  occasion,  as  he  himself  states  in  the  Preface  to  nls 
* Solomon,*  were  Lords  Harley  and  Bathurst. 

“Our  friend  Prior  not  having  had  the  vicissitude  of  human  things  before  his  eyes,  is  likely 
to  end  Ills  days  in  as  forlorn  a state  as  any  other  poet  has  done  before  him,  if  his  friends  do 
not  take  more  care  of  him  than  he  did  of  himself.  Therefore  to  prevent  tho  evil  which  we 
see  is  coming  on  very  fast,  we  have  a project  of  printing  his  * Solomon*  and  other  poetical 
works  by  subscription  ; one  guinea  to  be  paid  in  hand,  and  the  other  at  the  delivery  of  the 
book.  He,  Arhuthnot,  Pope,  and  Gay  are  now  with  me,  and  remember  you.  It  Is  our  Join* 
request  that  you  will  endeavour  to  procure  some  subscriptions There  are  no  papert 
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guineas  the  whole  collection  was  four  thousand  ; to  which  Lord 
Harley  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  had  invariably 
adhered,  added  an  equal  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Down  Hall,”* 
which  Prior  was  to  enjoy  during  life,  and  Harley  after  his 
decease. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philosophers  have  often  wished,  the 
power  of  passing  the  day  in  contemplative  tranquillity.  But  it 
seems  that  busy  men  seldom  live  long  in  a state  of  quiet.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  his  health  declined.  He  complains  of  deafness  ; 
“ for,”  says  he,  “ I took  little  care  of  my  ears  while  I was  not  sure 
if  my  head  was  my  own.” 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  remaining  life  I have  found  no  account.” 
In  a letter  to  Swift,  “ I have,”  says  he,  “ treated  Lady  Harriot  at 
Cambridge  (Good  God  1 a Fellow  of  a College  treat  1),  and  spoke 
verses  to  her  in  a gown  and  cap  I What,  the  plenipotentiary,  so 
far  concerned  in  the  damned  peace  at  Utrecht  1 the  man  that 
makes  up  half  the  volume  of  terse  prose,  that  makes  up  the  report 
of  the  committee,  speaking  verses  I Sic  est  homo  sum.”" 

He  died  [of  a violent  colic  occasioned  by  a cold]  at  Wimpole, 
a seat  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1121,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster,  where  on  a monument,  for  which,  as 
the  “ last  piece  of  human  vanity,”  he  left  five  hundred  pounds,  is 
engraven  this  epitaph 


printed  here,  nor  any  adrertlaements,  for  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  managed  by  friends  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  be  least  shocking  to  the  dignity  of  a plenipotentiary." — Erasmds 
Lewis  to  Swift.  London,  Jan.  12, 171&-17.  (Scott,  xvi.  275.) 

It  is  a noble  folio,  and,  1 believe,  the  largest  sized  volume  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lish poetry. 

In  Essex.  “ I am  sorry,”  says  Bolingbroke,  writing  to  Swift,  “ that  our  old  acquaintance. 
Matt,  lived  so  poor  as  you  represent  him.  I thought  that  a certain  lord,  [Edward,  Lord  Uar- 
ley],  whose  marriage  with  a certain  heiress  was  the  ultimate  end  of  a great  administration, 
bad  put  him  above  want.  Briar  might  justly  enough  have  addressed  himself  to  his  young 
patron,  as  our  friend  Aristippus  did  to  Dionysius : ‘ You  have  money,  which  I want ; I have 
wit  and  knowledge,  which  you  want.’” — Letter,  January  21,  1721 — 2.  Scon’s  Swift,  xvL 
8S7. 

Ills  last  publication  was  ‘ The  Conversation,  a Talc’  (anonymous),  printed  by  Tonson, 
in  1720,  folio. 

Letter  to  Swift,  Dec.  8,  1719. — Scon’s  Swift,  xvi.  829,  2nd  ed. 

**  Written  by  Dr.  Freind,  celebrated  in  verse  for  the  length  of  his  epitaphs.  The  bust  on 
the  monument  by  A.  Colzevox,  was  a present  to  Prior  from  Louis  XIV.  To  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Prior  left  books  to  the  value  of  2001.,  to  be  ohosen  out  of  liU  library,  and  his  own 
portrait  in  his  ambassador's  dress. 
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“ Sui  Temporis  Ilietoriain  mcditanti, 

Paulatim  obrcpens  Febria 
Opcris  simul  & Vit®  filum  abrupit, 

Sept.  18.  An.  Dorn,  .iKtat.  67. 

II.  S.  E. 

Vir  Exiniiua 
Serenissimis 

Regi  Gulielmo  I{pgin®que  Mari^ 

In  Congrcs.sione  FoBileratoruni 
Hag®  anno  1690  cclcbrata 
Deinde  Magna^  Britanni®  Legatis 
Turn  iis, 

Qui  anno  1697  Pacein  Ryswicki  confcccrunt. 
Turn  iia, 

Qui  apud  Galloa  annis  proximis  Legationem  obiernnt ; 
Eodem  ctiani  anno  1697  in  Hibernia 
SKCRETARirS  ; 

Necnon  in  utroque  llonorabili  consessu 
Eorum, 

Qui  anno  1700  ordinandi.a  Commcrcii  negotiis, 
Quique  anno  1711  dirigendia  Portorii  rebua, 
Prffisidebant 
COMMtS.SIONARICS  ; 

Postremo 
Ab  Anna 

Feliciasim®  inc'inori.®  Regina 
Ad  LuDovtcL'M  XIV.  Galli®  Regem 
Missiia  anno  1711 
De  Pace  atabilienda, 

(Pace  ctiamnum  durante 
Diuque  nt  lioni  jam  oinnea  .sperant  duraturi) 
Cum  summa  potestute  Legatus. 

* MATTILEUS  PRIOR  Armiger; 

Qui 

Hoa  oinnea,  quibua  cumnlatua  eat,  Titulos 
Humanitatis,  Ingenii,  Eruditionis  laude 
Superavit ; 

Cui  enim  nascenti  faciles  arrkcrant  Mus®. 

Hunc  Puerum  Schola  hie  Regia  perpolivit ; 
Juvenem  in  Collegio  Sti.  .lohannis 
Cantabrigia  optiinis  Scientiis  in.struxit ; 

Viriini  denique  auxit ; & perfecit 
llulta  cum  viria  Principibua  cousuetudo  ; 
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Ita  natos,  ita  institutas, 

A Vatum  Chore  avelli  nunquam  potuit, 

SeJ  solebat  ssepe  rerum  Civilium  gravitiitcra 
Aiiiu.>niorum  Literarum  Studiis  coiidirc  : 

Et  cum  omne  adeo  Poetices  genus 
Baud  infelieiter  tentaret, 

Turn  in  Fabellis  concinne  Icpideque  texendis 
Mirus  Artifex 
Nemincm  habuit  parem. 

Iltec  liberalis  animi  oblcctamenta : 

Quam  nullo  Illi  labore  constiterint, 

Facile  ii  perspexere,  quibus  usus  est  Amici ; 

Apud  quoa  TJrbanitatum  & Leporum  plenus 
Cum  ad  rem,  qusecunque  forte  inciderat, 

Apte  Tari^  copioseque  alluderet, 

Interea  nihil  quassitum,  nihil  vi  expressum 
Videbatur, 

Sed  omnia  ultro  effluere, 

Et  quasi  jugi  ^ fonte  aflatim  exubcrarc, 

Ita  Buos  tandem  dubios  reliquit, 

Essetne  in  Scriptis,  Poeta  Elegantior, 

An  in  Convictu,  Comes  Jucundior." 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  both  by  his  abilities  and  station, 
very  few  memorials  have  been  left  .by  his  contemporaries  ; the 
account  therefore  must  now  be  destitute  of  his  private  character  and 
familiar  practices.  He  lived  at  a time  when  the  rage  of  party 
detected  all  which  it  was  any  man’s  interest  to  hide  ; and  as  little 
ill  is  heard  of  Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much  was  known.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  provoking  censure  ; for  when  he  forsook  the 
Whigs,**  under  whose  patronage  he  first  entered*  the  world,  he 
became  a Tory  so  ardent  and  determinate,  that  he  did  not  willingly 
consort  with  men  of  different  opinions.  He  was  one  of  the  sixteen'* 
Tories  who  met  weekly,  and  agreed  to  address  each  other  by  the 
title  of  Brother  ; and  seems  to  have  adhered,  not  only  by  concur- 
rence of  pobtical  designs,  but  by  peculiar  affection,  to  the  Earl  of 


**  Spence. — Jonssou.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  2. 

••  The  Kixte&n  consisted  of  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Ilamllton,  Ormond,  Shrewsbury,  Petei^ 
borough,  Harcourt,  Arran,  Rivers,  Masham,  George  Granville,  Sir  William  Windham,  Prior, 
Swift,  Lewis,  and  Arbulhnot. 
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Oxford  and  bis  family.**  With  bow  much  confidence  be  was  tru.sted, 
has  been  already  told. 

He  was,  however,  in  Pope’s"  opinion,  fit  only  to  make  verses,  and 
less  qualified  for  business  than  Addison  himself.  This  was  surely 
said  without  consideration.  Addison,  exalted  to  a high  place,  was 
forced  into  degradation  by  the  sense  of  his  own  incapacity  ; Prior, 
who  was  employed  by  men  very  capable  of  estimating  his  value, 
having  been  secretary  to  one  embassy,  had,  when  great  abilities 
were  again  wanted,  the  same  office  another  time  ; and  was,  after  so 
much  experience  of  his  knowledge  and  dexterity,  at  last  sent  to  tran- 
sact a negotiation  in  the  highest  degree  arduous  and  important  ; for 
which  he  was  qualified  among  other  requisites,  in  the  opinion  of 
Bolingbrokc,  by  his  influence  upon  the  French  minister,  and  by  skill 
in  questions  of  commerce  above  other  men.** 

Of  his  behaviour  in  tlie  lighter  parts  of  life,  it  is  too  late  to  get 
much  intelligence.  One  of  his  answers  to  a boastful  Frenchman  has 
been  related,  and  to  an  impertinent  he  made  another  equally  proper. 
During  his  embassy,  he  sat  at  the  opera  by  a man  who,  in  his  rap- 
ture, accompanied  with  his  own  voice  the  principal  singer.  Prior 
fell  to  railing  at  tiie  performer  with  all  the  terms  of  reproach  that 
he  could  collect,  till  the  Frenchman,  ceasing  from  his  song,  began  to 
expostulate  with  him  for  his  harsh  censure  of  a man  who  was  con- 
fessedly the  ornament  of  the  stage.  “ I know  all  that,”  says  the 
ambassador,  “ mais  il  chantc  si  haut,  quo  je  ne  S9aurois  vous 
entendre.” 


Pope,  it  was  clear  from  many  expressions  that  escaped  the  Duchess  [of  Portland, 
Edward  Earl  of  Oxford's  daughter],  had  not  won  the  good-will  of  Lord  Oxford's  family  In  the 
same  degree  as  Matthew  Prior,  of  whom  she  always  spoke  with  aflV*ctlon,  and  said  he  made 
himself  beloved  by  every  living  thing  In  the  house — master,  child  and  servant,  human  crea- 
ture or  animal — L.\nr  Loutsi  StOart  (daughter  of  the  Oounteas  of  Bute,  and  grand  daughter 
of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu),  in  Lady  Mary's  * Works'  by  Lord  WhameUflTe,  1.  05. 

Spence. — Johnson.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  175. 

He  was  tall,  thin,  and  latterly  deaf.  Portraits  of  him  are  preserved  at  St,  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  by  La  Belle  ; at  Stationers'  Hall,  London  ; and  at  Wolhcck  (a  half-length,  in 
black).  He  sat  to  Rlchard.son  for  Lord  Harley,  and  the  engraving  made  by  Vertuc  from 
Uichard.'ion's  “ excellent  picture,"  for  so  Prior  himself  calls  it,  is  particularly  alluded  to  in  a 
letter  from  Prior  to  Swift  of  4th  Ma3',  1720,  printed  in  Scott,  xvl.  His  bust,  in  marble, 
said  to  be  by  UoubUiuc,  but  certainly  not  by  him,  was  bought  for  130  guineas  by  the  minister 
Sir  Uo!)crt  Peel,  at  the  sale  at  Stowe.  The  best  bu.«t  of  him  Is  on  his  monument  In  West- 
minster Abbey.  Lord  Oxford  had  a portrait  of  him,  by  Rigaud.  His  London  house  was  in 
Duke  Street,  Westminster,  facing  Charles  Street. 
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In  a gay  French  company,  where  every  one  snng  a little  song  or 
stanza,  of  which  the  burden  was,  “ Banuissons  la  Melancholie 
when  it  came  to  his  tnrn  to  sing,  after  the  performance  of  a young 
lady  that  sat  next  to  him,  he  produced  these  extemporary  lines  : — 

“ Mais  cello  voix,  et  ccs  beaux  yeux. 

Font  Cnpidon  trop  dangereux, 

Et  je  suis  triste  quand  je  cric 
Bannissons  la  Melancholie.” 

Tradition  represents  him  as  willing  to  descend  from  the  dignity 
of  the  poet  and  statesman  to  the  low  delights  of  mean  company. 
His  Chloe  probably  was  sometimes  ideal ; bnt  the  woman  with 
whom  he  cohabited  was  a despicable  drab  ’*  of  the  lowest  species. 
One  of  his  wenches,  perhaps  Chloe,  while  he  was  absent  from  his 
honse,  stole  his  plate,  and  ran  away,  as  was  related  by  a woman 
who  had  been  his  servant.’*  Of  this  propensity  to  sordid  converse 
I have  seen  an  account  so  seriously  ridiculous,  that  it  seems  to 
deserve  insertion.’* 

“ I have  been  assured  that  trior,  after  having  s]jent  the  evening 
with  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would  go  and  smoke  a 
pipe,  and  drink  a bottle  of  ale,  with  a common  soldier  and  his  wife, 
in  Long-Acre  before  he  went  to  bed  ; not  from  any  remains  of  the 
lowness  of  his  original,  as  one  said,  but,  I suppose  that  his  faculties, 

‘ Strain’d  t®  the  height, 

In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime, 

Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down,  and  sought  repair.’  ” 

*'  Spence. — Johnsoh.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  2 and  p.  49. 

Chine’s  place  being  “ quamdin  ee  bene  gesserlt,”  the  gypse;  behaves  herself  so  obstin- 
ately weU,  that  I am  afraid  she  will  bold  It  for  life. — Paioa  to  Sir  'Hiomaa  llanmtr.  Paris : 
January  8,  N.S.,  1714-15. 

Prior  has  bad  a narrow  escape  by  dying ; for  If  he  had  Uved  he  had  married  a brimstone 
bitch,  one  Bessy  Cox,  that  keeps  an  alehouse  in  Long  Acre.  Her  husband  died  about  a month 
ago,  and  Prior  has  leU  his  estate  between  his  servant  Jona^an  [Adrian]  Dria  and  Bessy  Cox. 
Lewis  [Lord  Oxford's  secretary]  got  drunk  with  punch  with  Bess  night  before  last.  Don’t  say 
where  you  bad  this  news  of  Prior.  I hope  all  my  mistress’s  [Queen  Anne’s]  ministers  will  not 
behave  themselves  BO. — Dr.  ArhtUhnot  to  Sfr.  Waikina.  London ; Sept.  80, 1721. 

There  is  great  care  taken,  now  it  is  too  late,  to  keep  Prior’s  will  secret,  for  it  is  thought  not 
to  be  too  reputable  for  Lord  Harley  to  execute  tills  will.  Be  so  kind  as  to  say  nothing  whence 
you  bad  your  intelligence.  We  are  to  hare  a bowl  of  punch  at  Bessy  Cox’s.  She  would  fain 
have  put  It  upon  Lewis  that  she  was  his  Emma ; she  owned  Flanders  Jane  was  his  Chloe. — 
Dr,  Arbuthnut  to  3tf.  Watkin*.  London;  Oct.  10, 1721  (‘Oent.'s  Mag.,’  Dec.  1787,  p.  Ittl9.) 

‘ Rlchardsonlana ’ [1776,  p.  2751. — JouNsoa, 
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Poor  Prior  I why  was  he  so  strained,  and  in  such  want  of  repair, 
after  a conversation  witli  men  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  much 
wiser  than  himself?  But  such  are  the  conceits  of  spcculatists,  who 
strain  their  faculties  to  find  in  a mine  what  lies  npon  the  surface. 

His  opinions,  so  far  as  the  means  of  judging  are  left  us,  seem  to 
have  been  right ; but  his  life  was,  it  seems,  irregular,  negligent,  and 
sensual.** 

Prior  has  written  with  great  variety,  and  his  variety  has  made 
him  popular.  lie  has  tried  all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  the 
solemn,  and  has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derision  or  disgrace. 

His  works  may  be  distinctly  considered  as  comprising  Tales,  Love- 
verses,  Occasional  Poems,  ‘ Alma,’  and  ‘ Solomon.’ 

His  Tales  have  obtained  general  approbation,  being  written  with 
great  familiarity  and  great  sprightliness  : the  language  is  easy,  but 
seldom  gross,  and  the  numbers  smooth,  without  appearance  of  care. 
Of  these  tales  there  arc  only  four  : — ‘ The  Ladle,’  which  is  intro- 
duced by  a preface,  neither  necessary  nor  pleasing,  neither  grave 
nor  merry  ; ‘ Paulo  Purganti,’  which  has  likewise  a preface,  but  of 
more  value  than  the  Tale  ; ‘ Hans  Carvel,’  not  over  decent  and 

“ I would  advise  no  man  to  attempt  poetry,  I mean  the  writing  of  venea,  except  he  can- 
aot  help  it ; and  if  he  cannot,  it  is  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  It.  This  genius  Is  perceived  so 
•oon,  even  in  our  childhood,  and  increases  so  strongly  In  our  youth,  that  he  who  has  It  never 
will  be  brought  from  it,  do  what  you  will  Cowley  felt  it  at  ten  years,  and  Waller  could  not 
get  rid  of  It  at  sixty.  As  to  my  own  part,  I felt  this  Impulse  very  soon,  and  shall  continue  to 
feel  it  as  long  as  I can  think.  I remember  nothing  further  in  life  than  that  I made  verses.  I 
chose  Guy  of  Warwick  for  my  first  hero,  and  killed  Colbom,  the  giant,  before  I was  big 
enough  for  Westminster.  But  I had  two  accidents  in  youth,  which  hindered  me  from  being 
quite  possessed  with  the  Muse.  I was  bred  in  a college  where  prose  was  more  in  fashion  than 
verse ; and  as  soon  as  I had  taken  my  first  degree,  was  sent  the  King’s  Secretary  to  the 
Hague.  There  I had  enough  to  do  in  studying  my  French  and  Dutch,  and  altering  my  Teren- 
tiaa  and  original  style  into  that  of  articles  and  convention.  Bo  that  poetry,  which  by  the  bent 
of  my  mind,  might  have  become  the  business  of  my  life,  was,  by  the  happiness  of  my  educa- 
tion, only  the  amusement  of  it ; and  in  this,  too,  from  the  prospect  of  some  little  fortune  to  be 
made,  and  friendship  to  be  cultivated  with  the  great  men,  I did  not  launch  much  into  satire ; 
which,  however  agreeable  for  the  present  to  the  writers  and  encouragera  of  it,  does  neither  of 
them  good." — Prior  ; E*»ay»  and  Imaginary  Oonvertaiiont  (H8.  in  possession  of  Countess 
Dowager  of  Portland,  quoted  in  Malone's  ‘ Life  of  Dtyden,’  p.  MS). 

**  'Uaiu  Carvel’  was  first  printed  in  * A Collection  of  Poems,’  ITOl,  Svo.,  p.  445. 

The  invention  of  ‘ Uans  Carvel,’  if  its  genealogy  be  worth  tracing,  is  first  due  to  Pogglus. 
It  is  found  in  the  hundred  and  thirty -third  of  his  ' Facetln,’  where  It  Is  entitled  ‘ Viclo  Fran- 
cisci  Phiielphi ;’  from  hence  Rabelais  Inserted  it,  under  another  title,  in  his  third  book  and 
twenty-eighth  chapter.  It  was  afterwards  related  in  a book  called  * The  Hundred  Novels.’ 
Ariosto  finislies  the  fifth  of  his  Incomparable  satires  with  it.  MalespinI  also  made  use  of  it. 
Fontaine,  who  imagined  Ilabelals  to  be  tlie  inventor  of  It,  was  the  sixth  author  who  delivered 
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‘ Protogencs  and  Apelles/  an  old  story,  mingled,  by  an  affectation 
not  disagreeable  with  modern  images.  ‘ The  Young  Gentleman  in 
Love  ’ has  hardly  a just  claim  to  the  title  of  a ‘ Talc.’  I know  not 
whether  he  be  the  original  author  of  any  tale  which  he  has  given 
ns.  The  adventnre  of  ‘ Hans  Carvel  ’ has  passed  through  many 
successions  of  merry  wits  ; for  it  i.s  to  be  found  in  Ariosto’s 
‘ Satires,’  and  is  perhaps  yet  older.  But  the  merit  of  such  stories 
is  the  art  of  telling  them. 

In  his  amorous  effusions  he  is  less  happy,  for  they  are  not  dic- 
tated by  nature  or  by  passion,  and  have  neither  gallantry  nor 
tenderness.  They  have  the  coldness  of  Cowley  without  his  wit,  the 
dull  exercises  of  a skilful  versifier,  resolved  at  all  adventures  to 
write  something  about  Chloe,  and  trying  to  be  amorous  by  dint  of 
study.  Ills  fictions  therefore  are  mythological.  Venus,  after  the 
example  of  the  Greek  Epigram,  asks  when  she  was  seen  naked  and 
bathing.  Then  Cupid  is  mistaken  ; then  Cupid  is  disarmed  ; then  ho 
loses  his  darts  to  Ganymede  ; then  Jupiter  sends  him  a summons 
by  Mercury,  Then  Chloe  goes  a hunting,  with  an  ivory  quive? 
graceful  at  her  side  ; Diana  mistakes  her  for  one  of  her  nymphs,  and 
Cupid  laughs  at  the  blunder.  All  this  is  surely  despicable  ; and 
even  when  he  tries  to  act  the  lover,  without  the  help  of  gods  or 
goddesses,  his  thoughts  are  unaffecting  or  remote.  He  talks  not 
“ like  a man  of  this  world.” 

The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays  is  ‘ Henry  and  Emma  ;’  a 


it;  as  our  Prior  was  the  lost,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  spirited.  Jos.  W.^hton:  Ki^natj  vth 
U.  C8.  For  two  supposed  iniitatlons  hy  Prior  see  Johnson  in  * The  Uumhler,*  No.  143. 

**  When  Prior  wrote,  Venus  and  Cupid  were  not  so  obsolete  as  now.  ills  contemporary 
writers,  and  some  that  succeeded  him,  did  not  think  them  beneath  their  notice.  Tibullus,  in 
reality,  disbelieved  their  e.\islence  as  much  as  we  do;  yet  Tibullus  is  allowed  to  be  the  prince 
of  all  poetical  inamoratos,  though  he  mentions  them  in  almost  every  page.  There  is  a fashion 
In  these  things,  which  the  Doctor  seems  to  have  forgotten.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  old 
fusty  nisty  remarks  upon  Henry  and  Emma?  I agree  with  him,  that  morally  considered, 
both  the  knight  and  his  lady  are  bad  characters,  and  that  each  exhibits  an  example  which 
ought  not  to  be  followed.  The  man  dissembles  in  a way  that  would  have  justlhed  the  woman 
had  she  renounced  him  ; and  the  woman  resolves  to  follow  him  at  the  expense  of  delicacy, 
propriety,  and  even  modesty  itself.  But  when  the  critic  calls  it  a dull  dialogue,  who  but  a 
critic  will  believe  him?  There  are  few  readers  of  poetry,  of  either  sex,  In  this  country,  who 
cannot  remember  how  that  enchanting  piece  hjia  bewitched  them— who  do  not  know,  that 
instead  of  finding  it  tedious,  they  have  been  so  delighted  with  the  romantic  turn  of  it  as  to 
have  overlooked  all  its  defects,  and  to  have  given  it  a consecrated  place  in  their  memoriest 
without  ever  feeling  it  a burthen.— Cowpkr  : fo  Umoin^  Jan.  5, 1TS2. 
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doll  and  tedious  dialogue,  which  excites  neither  esteem  for  the  man 
nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.  The  example  of  Emma,  who 
resolves  to  follow  an  outlawed  murderer  wherever  fear  and  guilt 
shall  drive  him,  de.serves  no  imitation  ; and  the  experiment  by 
which  Henry  tries  the  lady’s  constaney  is  such  as  must  end  either  in 
infamy  to  her,  or  in  disappointment  to  himself." 

His  occasional  poems  necessarily  lo.st  part  of  their  value,  as  their 
occasions,  being  less  remembered,  raised  le.ss  emotion.  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  preserved  by  their  inherent  excellence.  The 
burlesque  of  Boileau’s  ‘Ode  on  Namur’  has,  in  some  parts,  such 
airiness  and  levity  as  will  always  procure  it  readers,  even  among  those 
who  cannot  compare  it  with  the  original.  The  epistle  to  Boileau 
is  not  so  happy.  The  ‘ Poems  to  the  King  ’ are  now  perused  only 
by  young  students  who  read  merely  that  they  may  learn  to  write  ; 
and  of  the  ‘ Carmen  Seculare,’  I cannot  but  suspect  that  I might 
praise  or  censure  it  by  caprice;  without  danger  of  detection ; for 
who  can  be  supposed  to  have  laboured  through  it  ? Yet  the  time 
has  been  when  this  neglected  work  was  so  popular,  that  it  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  no  common  master.** 

His  poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramillies  is  necessarily  tedious  b^tho 
form  of  the  stanza  : an  uniform  mass  of  ten  lines  thirty-five  times 
repeated,  inconsequential  and  slightly  connected,  must  weary  both 
the  ear  and  the  understanding.  His  imitation  of  Spenser,  which 
consists  principally  in  I ween  and  I wed,  without  exclusion  of  later 
modes  of  speech,  makes  his  poem  neither  ancient  nor  modern.  His 
mention  of  Mars  and  Bellona,  and  his  comparison  of  Marlborough 
to  the  Eagle  that  l)cars  the  thunder  of  Jupiter,  are  all  puerile  and 
unafifecting  ; and  yet  more  despicable  is  the  long  tale  told  by  Lewis 
in  his  despair,  of  Brute  and  Troynovante,  and  the  teeth  of  Cadmus, 
with  his  similes  of  the  raven  and  eagle,  and  wolf  and  lion.  By  the 
help  of  such  easy  fictions,  and  vulgar  topics,  without  acquaintance 

I was  f>o  much  charmed  at  fourteen  with  the  dialogue  of  Henry  and  Kmma,  I can  say  It 

by  heart  to  tbU  day This  senseless  tale  l»^  however,  so  well  varnished  with 

melody  of  words  and  pomp  of  sentiment,  I am  convinced  It  has  hurt  more  girls  than  ever 
were  Injured  by  the  worst  poems  extant,— J/ary  WoriJfj/  MonUii/u  to  CounteSH  of 
Buie  (‘  Works  * by  Lord  Wharncliffe,  iii.  95.) 

Thomas  Dibben,  h'j  good  friend  and  schoolfellow,  as  Prior  calls  him,  to  the  Preface  to 
his  Poems.  He  became  deranged  and  insolvent,  and  died  1741  In  the  Poultry  Comptw. 
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with  life,  and  without  knowledge  of  art  or  nature,  a poem  of  any 
length,  cold  anc  lifeless  like  *this,  may  be  easily  written  on  any 
subject 

In  his  epilogues  to  Phiedra  and  to  Lucius,  he  is  very  happily 
facetious  ; but  in  the  prologue  before  the  Queen,  the  pedant  has 
found  his  way,  with  Minerva,  Perseus,  and  Andromeda. 

His  Epigrams  and  lighter  pieces  are,  like  those  of  others,  some- 
times elegant,  sometimes  trifling,  and  sometimes  dull ; among  the^., 
best  are  the  ‘ Camelion,'  and  the  epitaph  on  ‘ John  and  Joan.’ 

Scarcely  any  one  of  our  poets  has  written  so  much,  and  trans- 
lated so  little  : the  version  of  Callimachus  is  sufficiently  licentious  ; 
the  paraphrase  ou  ‘ St.  Paul’s  Exhortation  to  Charity  ’ is  eminently 
beautiful. 

‘ Alma  ’ is  written  in  professed  imitation  of  Hudibras,"  and  has  at 
least  one  accidental  resemblance  : Hudibras  wants  a plan,  because 
it  is  left  imperfect ; ' Alma  ’ is  imperfect,  because  it  seems  never  to 
have  had  a plan.  Prior  appears  not  to  have  proposed  to  himself  any 
drift  or  design,  but  to  have  written  the  casual  dictates  of  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

What  Horace  said  when  he  imitated  Lucilius,  might  be  said  of 
Butler  by  Prior — his  numbers  were  not  smooth  or  neat : Prior  ex- 
celled him  in  versification ; but  he  was,  like  Horace,  inveniort  minor; 
he  had  not  Butler’s  exuberance  of  matter  and  variety  of  illustration. 
The  spangles  of  wit  which  he  could  afford,  he  knew  how  to  polish  ; 
but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of  his  master.  Butler  pours  out  a negli- 
gent profusion,  certain  of  the  weight,  but  careless  of  the  stamp. 
Prior  has  comparatively  little,  but  with  that  little  he  makes  a fine 
show.  ‘ Alma  ’ has  many  admirers,  and  was  the  only  piece  among 
Prior’s  works  of  which  Pope  said  that  he  should  wish  to  be  the 
author.*' 

' Solomon’  is  the  work  to  which  he  entrusted  the  protection  of  his 
name,  and  which  he  expected  succeeding  ages  to  regard  with  vene- 

What  suggested  to  Johnson  the  thought  that  the  ‘Alma’  was  written  in  imitation  of 
Hudibras,  I cannot  conceive.  In  former  years  they  were  both  favourites  of  mine,  and  I oRen 
read  them;  but  never  saw  in  them  the  least  resemblance  to  each  other;  nor  do  1 now, 
except  that  they  are  composed  in  verse  of  the  same  measure. — Cowpaa : LtUer  to  Unwin. 
March  21, 1TS4. 

Ruffbead's  ‘ Life  of  Pope,’  Svo.  1769,  p 4S2. 
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ration.  His  affection  was  natural : it  had  undoubtedly  been  Vw  ritten 
with  great  labour  ; and  who  is  willing  to  think  that  he  has  been 
labouring  in  Tain  ? He  had  infused  into  it  much  knowledge  and 
much  thought  ; had  often  polished  it  to  elegance,  often  dignified 
it  with  splendour,  and  sometimes  heightened  it  to  sublimity : he  per- 
ceived in  it  many  excellences,  and  did  not  discover  that  it  wanted 
that  without  which  all  others  are  of  small  avail — the  power  of  en- 
gaging attention  and  alluring  curiosity. 

Tedionsness  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  faults  ; negligences  or  errors 
are  single  and  local,  but  tediousness  pervades  the  whole  ; other 
faults  are  censured  and  forgotten,  but  the  power  of  tediousness  pro- 
pagates itself.  He  that  is  weary  the  first  hour,  is  more  weary  the 
second  ; as  bodies  forced  into  motion,  contrary  to  their  tendency, 
pass  more  and  more  slowly  through  every  successive  interval  of 
space. 

Unhappily  this  pernicious  failure  is  that  which  an  author  is  least 
able  to  discover.  We  are  seldom  tiresome  to  ourselves  ; and  the 
act  of  composition  fills  and  delights  the  mind  with  change  of  lan- 
guage and  succession  of  images  ; every  couplet  when  produced  is 
new,  and  novelty  is  the  great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  mo  man 
ever  thought  a line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote  it,  or  contracted 
his  work  till  his  ebullitions  of  invention  had  subsided.  And  even  if 
he  should  control  his  desire  of  immediate  renown,  and  keep  his  work 
nhie  years  nnpnblished,  he  will  be  still  the  author,  and  still  in  dan- 
ger of  deceiving  himself : and  if  he  consults  his  friends,  he  will  pro- 
bably find  men  who  have  more  kindness  than  judgment,  or  more  fear 
to  offend  than  desire  to  instruct. 

The  tediousness  of  this  poem  proceeds  not  from  the  uniformity  of 
the  subject,  for  it  is  snflBciently  diversified,  but  from  the  continued 
tenour  of  the  narration,  in  which  Solomon  relates  the  successive 
vicissitudes  of  his  own  mind,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
speaker,  or  the  mention  of  any  other  agent,  unless  it  be  Abra  ; the 
reader  is  only  to  learn  what  he  thought,  and  to  be  told  that  he 
thought  wrong.  The  event  of  every  experiment  is  foreseen,  and 
therefore  the  process  is  not  much  regarded. 

Yet  the  work  is  far  from  deserving  to  be  neglected.  He  that 
Bhall  peruse  it  will  be  able  to  ma  *k  many  passages  to  which  he  may 
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recur  for  iustruction  or  delight;  many  from  which  the  poet  may  learn 
to  write,  and  the  philosopher  to  reason.” 

If  Prior’s  poetry  be  generally  considered,  his  praise  will  be  that 
of  correctness  and  industry,  rather  than  of  compass  of  comprehen- 
sion or  activity  of  fancy.  He  never  made  any  effort  of  invention  : 
his  greater  pieces  are  only  tissues  of  common  thoughts  ; and  his 
smaller,  which  consist  of  light  images  or  single  conceits,  are  not 
always  his  own.  I have  traced  him  among  the  French  epigramma- 
tists, and  have  been  informed  that  he  poached  for  prey  among  ob- 
scure authors.  ‘ The  Thief  and  Cordelier  ’ is,  I suppose,  generally 
considered  as  an  original  production  ; with  how  much  justice  this 
epigram  may  tell,  which  was  written  by  Georgius  Sabinns,  a poet 
now  little  known  or  read,  though  once  the  friend  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon  : 

Be  Saeerdote  Furem  consolante. 

“ Quidam  eacrificus  furem  camitatus  euntem 
Hue  ubi  dat  sontes  carniGcina  neci, 

Ne  sis  moestus,  ait;  suinmi  conviva  Tonantis 
Jam  cum  ccelitibus  (si  modo  credis)  eris. 

, Ille  gemens,  si  vera  mihi  solatia  prsebes, 

nospes  apud  superos  sis  mrus  oro,  refert. 

Sacrificus  contra  ; mihi  non  convivia  fas  cst 
Ducere,  jejunans  hac  edo  luce  nihij.” 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  diligence  and  his  judgment. 
Ilis  diligence  has  justly  placed  him  amongst  the  most  correct  of  the 
English  poets  ; and  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  resolutely  endea- 
voured at  correctness.  He  never  sacrifices  accuracy  to  haste,  nor 
indulges  himself  in  contemptuous  negligence,  or  impatient  idleness  ; 
he  has  no  careless  lines,  or  entangled  sentiments  : his  words  are 
nicely  selected,  and  his  thoughts  fully  expanded.  If  this  part  of  his 
character  suffers  any  abatement,  it  must  be  from  the  disproportion 
of  his  rhymes,  which  have  not  always  sufficient  consonance,  and  from 
the  admission  of  broken  lines  into  his  ‘ Solomon  but  perhaps  he 
thought,  like  Cowley,  that  hemistichs  ought  to  be  admitted  into 
heroic  poetry. 

«»  In  my  mind  ‘ Solomon  ’ is  the  best  poem,  whether  we  consider  '>e  subject  of  it  or  the 
execution,  that  Prior  ever  wrote. — CowrsR  to  Unwin,  5th  Jan.  1782. 
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lie  had  apparently  such  rectitude  of  judgment  as  secured  him 
from  everything  that  approached  to  the  ridiculous  or  absurd  ; but 
as  laws  operate  in  civil  agency  not  to  the  excitement  of  virtue,  but 
the  repression  of  wickedness,  so  judgment  in  the  operations  of  intel- 
lect can  hinder  faults,  but  not  produce  excellence.  Prior  is  never 
low,  nor  very  often  sublime.  It  is  said  by  Longinus  of  Euripides, 
that  he  forces  himself  sometimes  into  grandeur  by  violence  of  effort, 
as  the  lion  kindles  his  fury  by  the  lashes  of  his  own  tail.  What- 
ever Prior  obtains  above  mediocrity  seems  the  effort  of  struggle  and 
of  toil.  He  has  many  vigorous  but  few  happy  lines  ; he  has  every- 
thing by  purchase,  and  nothing  by  gift : he  had  no  nightly  visita- 
tions of  the  Muse,  no  infusions  of  sentiment  or  felicities  of  fancy. 

His  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  that  of  any  among 
the  successors  of  Dryden  ; he  borrows  no  lucky  turns  or  commo- 
dious modes  of  language  from  his  predecessors.  His  phrases  are 
original,  but  they  are  sometimes  harsh  ; as  he  inherited  no  ele- 
gances, none  has  he  bequeathed.  His  expression  has  every  mark  of 
laborious  study  ; the  line  seldom  seems  to  have  been  formed  at 
once  ; the  words  did  not  come  till  they  were  called,  and  were  theu 
put  by  constraint  into  their  places,  where  they  do  their  duty,  but  do 
it  sullenly.”  In  his  greater  compositions  there  may  be  found  more 
rigid  stateliness  than  graceful  dignity. 

Of  versification  he  was  not  negligent  : what  he  received  from 
Dryden  he  did  not  lose  ; neither  did  he  increase  the  difficulty  of 
writing  by  unnecessary  severity,  but  uses  triplets  and  Alexandrines 
without  scruple.  In  his  preface  to  ‘ Solomon  ’ he  proposes  some 

60  Dy  your  leave,  most  learned  Doctor,  this  is  the  most  disingenuous  remark  I ever  met  with, 
and  would  have  come  with  a better  grace  from  Curl!  or  Dennis.  Every  man  conversant  with 
verse-writing  knows,  and  knows  by  painful  experience,  that  the  familiar  style  is  of  all  styles 
the  mo.H  dinicult  to  succeed  in.  To  make  verse  speak  the  language  of  prose,  without  being 
prosaic — to  marshal  the  words  of  it  in  such  an  order  as  they  might  naturall}*  take  in  falling 
from  the  Ups  of  an  extemporary  speaker,  yet  without  meanness,  harmoniously,  elegantly, 
and  without  seeming  to  displace  a syllable  for  the  sake  of  rhyme — is  one  of  the  most  arduous 
tasks  a poet  can  undertake.  He  that  could  accomplish  this  task  was  Prior;  many  have 
imitated  hU  excellence  in  this  particular,  but  the  best  copies  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
original.” — CowrKn  : letter  to  Unttin^  Jan.  17,  17;>‘i. 

Pope,  I think,  never  once  mentions  Prior,  though  Prior  speak.s  so  handsomely  of  Pope  in 
his  *Alnia.*  One  might  Imagine  that  the  latter,  Indebted  as  he  was  to  the  former  for  such 
numberless  beauties,  should  have  readily  repaid  this  poetical  obligation.  This  can  only  be 
imputed  to  pride  or  parly  cunning;  in  other  words,  to  some  modification  of  selfishness. — 
8up.NST0.se. 
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improTcments,  by  extending  the  sense  from  one  conplet  to  another, 
with  variety  of  pauses.  This  he  has  attempted,  but  without 
success  ; his  interrupted  lines  are  unpleasing,  and  his  sense  as  less 
distinct  is  less  striking. 

He  has  altered  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  as  a house  is  altered  by 
building  another  in  its  place  of  a diflferent  form.  With  how  little 
resemblance  he  has  formed  his  new  stanza  to  that  of  his  master, 
these  specimens  will  show. 

Spenser. 

“ She  flying  fast  from  heaven’s  hated  face, 

And  from  the  world  that  her  discovered  wide, 

Fled  to  the  wasteful  wilderness  apace, 

From  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide, 

And  lurk’d  in  rocks  and  caves  long  unespied. 

But  that  fair  crew  of  knights,  and  Una  fair, 

Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide, 

To  rest  themselves  ithd  weary  powere  rep^r, 

Where  store  they  found  of  all  that  dainty  was  and  rare.” 

Prior. 

“ To  the  close  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies, 

Soon  as  the  rising  eagle  cuts  the  air ; 

The  shaggy  wolf  unseen  and  trembling  lies. 

When  the  hoarse  roar  proclaims  the  lion  near. 

111-starr’d  did  we  our  forts  and  lines  forsake. 

To  dare  our  British  foes  to  open  fight : 

Our  conquest  we  by  stratagem  should  make  : 

Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  flight, 

’Tis  ours,  by  craft  and  by  surprise  to  gain : 

’Tis  theirs  to  meet  in  arms,  and  battle  in  the  plain.” 

By  this  new  structure  of  his  lines  he  has  avoided  difficulties  ; nor 
am  I sure  that  he  has  lost  any  of  the  power  of  pleasing  ; but  he  no 
longer  imitates  Spenser. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  written  without  regularity  of  measures  ; 
for,  when  he  commenced  poet,  he  had  not  recovered  from  our  Pin- 
daric infatuation  ; but  he  probably  lived  to  be  convinced  that  the 
essence  of  verse  is  order  and  consonance. 

His  numbers  are  such  as  mere  diligence  may  attain  ; they  seldom 
offend  the  ear,  and  seldom  soothe  it  ; they  commonly  want  airiness. 
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lightness,  and  facility  : what  is  smooth  is  not  soft.  His  verses 
always  roll,  but  they  seldom  flow. 

A survey  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Prior  may  exemplify  a sen- 
tence which  he  doubtless  understood  well,  when  he  read  Horace  at 
his  uncle’s  ; “ The  vessel  long  retains  the  scent  which  it  first 
receives.”  In  his  private  relaxation  he  revived  the  tavern,  and  in 
his  amorous  pedantry  he  exhibited  the  college.  But  on  higher 
occasions  and  nobler  subjects,  when  habit  was  overpowered  by  the 
necessity  of  reflection,  he  wanted  not  wisdom  as  a statesman,  or 
elegance  as  a poet.** 

Prior'!  writings  erince  less  disposition  to  literary  Jealous;  than  those  of  an;  author  o( 
the  age. — Sia  WsLTn  Soott  (Swift,  II.  77, 2nd  ed.). 
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